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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1892-93. 


To  THE   BOABD   OF  0VEB8EEB8  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1892-93 ;  namely,  from 
September  29th,  1892,  to  September  28th,  1893  :  — 

Frederick  Lothrop  Ames,  a  fellow  of  the  Corporation  Binoe 
1888,  died  on  the  120)  of  September,  1893,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  knowledge  of  inveatments  suitable  for 
University  funds,  his  experience  in  the  management  of  chari- 
table trusts,  and  his  firm  faith  ia  the  benefits  of  thorou^ 
education  both  for  the  individual  and  the  community  made 
him  a  very  useful  member  of  the  Board.  He  manifested  his 
attachment  to  the  University,  not  only  by  rendering  service, 
but  also  by  making  many  and  various  gifts,  —  particularly  to 
the  departments  of  botany,  horticulture,  and  arboriculture, 
subjects  in  which  he  had  a  strong  personal  interest.  At  the 
time  of  his  sudden  death,  he  bad  been  for  eight  months  in 
frequent  consultation  with  the  Librarian  and  an  architect  on 
the  plans  and  specification B  of  a  large  reading-room  which  he 
proposed  to  add  to  Gore  Hall.  This  unfulfilled  purpose  tes- 
tifies to  Mr.  Ames's  sagacity  and  foresight  in  University  admin- 
istration. He  saw  clearly  that  an  ample,  well-arranged,  and 
liberally  administered  library  was  the  most  vital  organ  of 
University  life. 

Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals,  EmerUiu,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
died  in  Cambridge  on  the  10th  of  March,  1893,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Peabody's  first  connection  with 
the  University  after  his  graduation  at  the  College  in  1826,  and 
at  the  Divinity  School  in  1832,  was  as  tutor  in  mathematics 
and  instructor  in  Hebrew  for  the  academic  year  1832-33.  His 
next  service  was  as  Plummer  Professor  from  1860-1881,  and 
his  last  as  an  Overseer  from  1883  till  his  death.  During  his 
service  as  Plummer  Professor  he  was  twice  acting-President — 
namely,  in  1862  and  in  1868-«d. 
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In  looking  back  on  his  long  and  honorable  career,  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Uni- 
versity was  in  so  conducting  the  services  of  Appleton  Chapel 
for  twenty-one  years  that,  when  he  retired  from  the  Plmnmer 
Frofesaorship,  it  was  natural  and  easy  that  he  should  be  suc- 
ceeded, not  by  a  single  preacher,  but  by  a  Board  of  Preachers 
of  diffei^Dt  denominations.  His  religious  opinions  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  professional  labors  and  of  his  life  commended 
him  to  various  denominations  of  Christians.  He  was  welcome 
in  the  pulpits  of  many  denominations,  and  by  exchanges  he 
brought  ministers  of  different  creeds  into  the  College  pulpit. 
His  whole  administration  of  the  College  Chapel  broadened  the 
foundations  of  the  religions  work  of  the  University.  The 
temper  of  his  mind  was  constructive,  affirmative,  and  compre- 
hensive ;  and  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  commanded  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  sorts'of  men.  When  he  began  his 
ministrations  in  the  College  Chapel,  it  was  occupied  on  Sundays 
by  what  was  practically  a  small  Unitarian  church,  consisting 
partly  of  members  of  the  University,  and  partly  of  other 
residents  of  Cambridge ;  and  at  morning  prayers  the  attend- 
ance of  the  students  was  compulsory.  When  he  resigned, 
the  only  policy  with  regard  to  Appleton  Chapel,  consistent 
with  the  work  Dr.  Peabody  had  done  there,  was  to  make  it 
the  centre  of  religious  activities  embracing  all  denominations 
and  the  whole  University,  and  to  abandon  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  students  at  religious  exercises.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Peabody  was  wannly  in  favor  of  the 
changes  in  the  administration  of  Appleton  Chapel  which  ensued 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  Flununer  Professorship.  The 
existence  of  a  distinct  church  occupying  the  College  Chapel, 
and  connected  with  the  Unitarian  denomination,  covers  a  period 
of  sixty-seven  years — namely,  from  1814  to  1881;  but  during 
the  last  twenty-one  years  of  this  period  Dr.  Peabody  was 
preparing  the  way  for  a  more  comprehensive  policy. 

Dr.  Peabody's  intellectual  interests  had  a  wide  range — they 
embraced  many  departments  of  scholarship,  many  sociological 
inquiries,  and  many  humanitarian  enterprises.  His  industry 
and  productiveness  were  astonishing,  and  were  as  conspicuous 
in  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  after  his  retirement  from 
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his  profeasorahip,  as  at  any  earlier  period.  As  a  College 
teacher  bis  influence  vaa  chiefly  that  of  a  shining  example  of 
kindliness,  rectitude,  and  universal  good-will.  The  Bucceasive 
generations  of  young  men  who  contemplated  him  in  the  Chapel 
and  the  lecture-room  conceived  for  him  an  affec'tionate  venera- 
tion which  remained  as  ft  tradition  in  the  College  for  years 
after  he  ceased  to  teach  and  preach.  The  students  underrated 
his  shrewdness  and  s^acity  —  they  could  not  overrate  the 
sweetness  and  gentleness  of  his  character  and  life. 

Dr.  Charles  Pratt  Strong,  A.B.  1876,  M.D.  1881,  Assistant 
in  Gynaecology  since  1887,  died  on  the  14th  of  March,  1893, 
after  six  years  of  assiduous  and  successful  service  in  a  difficult 
department  of  medical  instruction.  He  was  a  thorough  student 
aod  teacher,  a  bold  and  skilful  sui^on,  and  a  practitioner 
devoted  to  his  patients  and  his  profession. 

Henry  Eliason  Seaton,  who  was  appointed  Curator  of  the 
Herbarium  in  1892-93,  died  suddenly  at  Cambridge  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1893,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  high  character  and  large  promise,  and  his 
early  death  was  a  loss  both  to  the  University  and  to  botanical 
science. 

Professor  David  Williams  Cheever  resigned  the  Professorship 
of  Surgery  from  the  Ist  of  September,  1893.  Dr.  Cheever 
was  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  from  1861  to  1868,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  from  1868  to  1875,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  from  1875  to  1882,  and  Professor  of  Surgery 
from  1882  to  1893,  his  period  of  service  in  the  Medical  School 
covering  therefore  thirty-two  years.  The  Governing  Boards  of 
tile  University  and  the  medical  profession  had  long  recognized 
Dr.  Cheever's  consummate  knowledge,  judgment  and  skill  as  a 
surgeon,  and  his  rare  powers  of  clear,  concise,  and  simple 
exposition.  He  was  also  a  wise  and  faithful  member  of  the 
Medical  Faculty.  In  recognition  of  his  great  services  to  the 
Medical  School,  the  Governing  Boards  elected  him  Professor 
of  Sui^ry,  Emeritus. 

Dr.  Lyman  Ahhott  retired  from  the  Board  of  Preachers  after 
four  years  of  devoted  and  efficient  service.  He  waa  the  first 
Preacher  to  be  elected  who  was  not  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
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Univeraity ;  but  such  were  hia  devotion  and  efficiency,  that  the 
Governing  Boards  have  never  hesitated  since  bis  first  year  of 
service  to  choose  as  Preachers  men  who  were  educated  in  other 
institutions.  At  the  present  moment,  not  a  single  one  of  the 
five  Preachers  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University. 

The  Statutes  of  the  University  were  amended  in  several 
particulars  during  the  year  18i)2-93.  In  the  first  statute,  which 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  departments  comprehended  in  Harvard 
University,  "The  Arnold  Arboretum"  was  inserted  as  a  dis- 
tinct department  after  the  Bussey  Institution. 

In  the  fourth  statute,  on  tenures  of  office,  there  were  inserted 
after  the  words,  "  Proctoi-s  are  appointed,"  the  words  "for 
not  more  than  one  year,"  and  after  the  word  "order"  the 
words  "  and  decorum."  This  change  in  the  definition  of  the 
tenure  of  proctors  was  made  in  order  to  confomi  to  what  had 
been  found  a  convenient  practice  —  namely,  the  practice  of 
appointing  proctors  for  only  one  year  instead  of  an  indefinite 
term. 

The  thirtecntli  statute,  on  tho  Parietal  Committee,  was 
amended  so  as  to  make  the  Parietal  Board  a  University  Iwdy 
instead  of  a  College  body. 

Tho  fourteenth  statute,  on  the  Registrar,  was  stricken  out, 
and  in  its  place  the  following  statute  on  tlie  Regent  was 
adojited :  — 

The  Regent  is  a  Univeraitj'  oflicer  who  exercises  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  students.  It  is  his  duty 
to  direct  the  proetoi-s  who  reside  in  Uuiversit_v  buildings,  or  in  build- 
ings to  which  the  auperiutenilence  of  llie  University  extends.  He  is 
expected  to  inform  himself  of  the  condition  and  manogfmeut  of  nil 
buildiiigs  in  which  five  or  more  students  are  lodged,  or  ia  which 
students'  societies  meet.  He  is  also  expected  to  inform  hiinself  fully 
about  all  students'  societies  and  clubs,  and  to  enforce  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  ofllcera  and  memboi-s  thereof  for  their  proceedings. 

Although  the  first  (Iratiirht  of  (his  statute  was  adopted  by 
the  Corporation  Xovember  14th,  IS'M,  and  was  laid  before 
the  Board  of  Overseers  on  Xnvcniber  IGth,  it  was  not 
adopted  in  itM  final  form  by  both  Boards  until  Decenilier, 
1893,   the   plmiscology  <if  the    statute    having   given   rise  to 
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discoaeioD.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Regent  Ib  a  Uni- 
versity officer,  and  that  his  duties  are  diffei-ent  in  kind  from 
those  of  any  University  official  in  the  past.  The  functions  of 
the  Regent  have  proved  to  be  very  useful,  and  it  seema 
probable  that  with  the  growth  of  the  University  it  will  be 
found  desirable  to  add  to  the  supervision  wliich  the  Regent 
exercises,  some  sort  of  sanitary  and  medical  inspection. 

Between  statutes  fourteen  and  fifteen  a  new  statute  on  the 
University  Preachers  was  inserted  in  order  to  make  that  Board 
a  part  of  the  permanent  organization  of  the  University.  The 
Preachers  to  the  University  were  originally  appointed  under 
a  vote  which  was  passed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  on 
the  10th  of  May,  188(J,  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  Over- 
seers on  the  12th  of  May.  After  an  experience  of  six  years 
both  boards  were  i-eady  to  incorporate  the  provision  on  this 
flubject  in  the  statutes. 

The  last  statute,  relating  to  the  Library,  was  divided  into 
two  parts  —  the  first  part  relating  to  the  Library  and  the  duties 
of  the  Librarian,  and  the  last  part  relating  to  the  Council  of 
the  Library.  This  was  a  change  of  form,  but  not  of  substance. 
In  this  revision  of  the  statutes  certain  headings,  which  either 
were  suiierfluous  or  were  remnants  of  a  classification  become 
obsolete,  were  stricken  out. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  University 
during  the  past  few  j'ears  has  been  the  sudden  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  Scientific  School.  It  has  to-day  twenty  times 
as  many  students  as  it  had  seven  years  ago  (in  1886-87,  14 ; 
in  1893-94,  280),  This  growth,  if  continued  for  a  few  years, 
will  soon  bring  Harvard  University  to  a  condition  ivsembling 
that  of  otlier  large  univernities  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  department  or  departments  giving  degrees  in  pure  and 
applied  science  hold  an  important  place  in  comparison  with 
the  department  which  gives  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
At  Harvard  the  original  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  always 
held  a  preeminent  place.  The  accompanying  table  shows  for 
six  important  institutions  the  relative  numliei-s  registered  for 
eight  years  jmst  in  the  departments  which  give  the  degree  of 
A.B.  and  in  those  which  confer  a  degree  or  scveml  degrees  in 
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pure  and  applied  science.  In  this  table  all  special,  optional, 
irre^lar,  post-senior,  and  other  students  Trho  are  not  strictly 
candidates  for  primary  degrees  have  been  omitted.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  University  of  Michigan  the  candidates  for 
degrees  in  science  have  surpassed  in  number  the  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  since  the  year  1887-S8,  and 
fjhat  this  excess  is  rapidly  mounting.  At  the  same  university 
the  annual  number  of  persons  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B,  has 
been  smaller  than  the  number  of  persons  receiving  the  degree 
of  B.S.,  B.L.,  and  Ph.B.  since  1886-87.  At  Cornell  Univer- 
sity the  number  of  persona  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.  has  always  been  very  much  smaller  than  the  number 
who  are  seeking  de^-cea  in  applied  science ;  and  the  annual 
number  of  persons  actually  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B,  has 
always  been  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  of  those  receiving 
the  degrees  in  science.  At  the  Univei-sity  of  Pennsylvania 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  has  rather 
diminished  than  increased  during  the  past  eight  years,  while 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  degi'ees  in  science  has  de- 
cidedly increased.  The  number  of  persons  annually  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.B.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  actu- 
ally diminished  during  the  last  eight  yeai-s,  and  is  surpassed 
in  every  year  within  the  table  by  the  number  annually  receiving 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
and  Bachelor  of  Music.  At  Columbia  College  the  A.B.  has 
held  its  own  rather  better,  and  may  be  said  to  stand  approxi- 
mately on  an  equality  with  tlie  degrees  in  science,  so  fur  as  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  and  the  number  nf  persons 
actually  receiving  it  are  concerned.  At  Yale  University,  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  whierh  confers  the  degree  of  Ph.B., 
has  developed  more  rapidly  than  the  College,  although  its 
course  is  but  three  years  long ;  and  the  numlicr  of  persons 
annually  receiving  the  Ph.B.  is  increasing  absolutely,  and  also 
relatively  to  the  number  receiving  the  A. It,  At  Princeton  the 
Scientific  Department  is  comparatively  new  (the  John  C.  Givene 
School  of  Science  was  establitihed  in  IHTA)  ■  but,  whereas  in 
the  three  years  1885—1888  the  number  of  students  registered 
in  the  Scientific  Department  was  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of 
the  number  registered  in  the  College,  in  the  years  188!'— 18!)2  the 
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Scientific  Department  had  fixim  one  fourth  to  mora  tiian  one 
third  the  numbers  of  the  College,  and  in  189S-93  it  had  almost 
one  half.  The  number  of  graduates  in  science  at  Princeton  is 
still  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  number  receiving  the  A.B. ;  but 
in  a  few  years  the  proportion  oi  the  scientific  graduates  must 
rise  considerably,  because  of  the  large  number  of  students  who 
register  in  ihe  School  of  Science.  In  the  new  state  universities, 
which  have  been  founded  on  the  general  plan  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  the  predominance  of  the  scientific  courses  and  the 
scientific  degrees  is  quite  as  decided  as  it  is  in  the  University  ■ 
of  Michigan. 

To  get  a  complete  view  of  the  great  change  in  the  position 
of  the  A.B.  in  the  United  States  it  is'further  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  numerous  schools  of  applied  science,  or  tech- 
nology, which  are  not  connected  with  universities,  have  thriven 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  that  none  of  them  give 
the  degree  of  A.B, 

At  Harvard  University  this  movement,  so  general  through- 
out the  country,  has  not  been  seriously  felt,  partly  because  of 
the  languid  condition  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  irom 
the  Civil  War  down  to  1886-87 ;  and  partly  because  of  the 
early  development  of  the  elective  system  in  Harvard  College, 
for  under  that  system  scientific  studies  could  be  counted 
without  restriction  or  drawback  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

There  are  two  principal  i-easons  why  the  degrees  in  applied 
science  are  now  sought  more  than  the  degree  of  A.B.  In  the 
first  place,  all  over  the  country,  in  universities  as  well  aa  in 
schools  of  technology  or  applied  science,  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  candidacy  for  degrees  in  science  are  decidedly 
lower  than  the  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  In  the  second  place,  a  young  man  who  has 
completed  a  course  leading  to  a  degree  in  applied  science  has 
received  a  training  which  enables  him  to  get  a  living  more 
quickly  than  the  ordinary  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  most  oases 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  unless  he  go  into  business,  must  go 
through  a  professional  school,  or  must  take  a  higher  degree 
in  Arts  in  order  to  fit  himself  to  be  a  teacher ;  and  conse- 
quently he  will  not  be  ready  to  earn  his  living  for  two  years 
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at  least  after  he  gradaatee  from  his  ooUege,  and  Id  most  cases 
for  three  or  four  years  after  his  gradnatioa  in  Arte.  One  other 
reason  often  affects  the  minds  of  parents,  and  of  young  men  who 
are  deciding  on  a  place  of  education,  or  on  a  course  of  study 
in  a  given  university.  As  a  rule,  titiere  is  more  of  the  spirit 
of  hard  work  in  the  scientific  schools  or  oonrses,  than  in  the 
colleges  or  the  college  departments  of  universities.  The  motive 
of  earning  a  livelihood  presses  more  constoatly,  and  the  stu- 
dents feel  more  distinctly  that  they  are  beginning  their  life 
work,  and  that  their  future  success  may  be  determined  by  their 
present  acquirements  and  the  habits  of  work  which  they  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  waste  of  time  in  sports,  social  enjoyments, 
and  desultory  reading  is,  by  custom,  tolerated  more  in  colleges 
than  in  technical  schools. 

The  degrees  in  science  are  rapidly  winnning  their  way  to 
public  consideration  and  the  respect  of  educated  men.  Thus, 
it  is  the  practice  in  the  higher  departments  of  Harvard 
University  to  put  primary  degrees  in  Science  in  many  respects 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For 
example,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Literature,  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  admit  to  the  Law  School 
and  to  the  Medical  School  without  examination,  just  aa  well  as 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Graduate  School  admits 
freely  as  candidates  for  appropriate  degrees,  both  graduates 
of  colleges  and  graduates  of  scientific  schools  in  good  standing ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  holders  of  these  newer  degrees 
win  valuable  appointments  in  tai^r  proportion  than  their  num- 
ber would  entitle  them  to.  Thus,  of  nineteen  appointments 
to  fellowships  made  during  the  current  academic  year  in  the 
Graduate  School,  five  ate  persona  whose  first  degree  was  not 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard,  and  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale,  were  the  earliest  scientific 
departments  to  be  established  in  American  universities,  and 
only  one  technical  school  ante-dates  them,  —  namely,  the 
Troy  Polytechnic  Institute,  which  has  always  been  specifi- 
cally a  school  of  engineering.  Harvard  gave  its  degree  of 
S.B.  for  tlie  first  time  in  1851 ;  and  Yale  first  gave  its  degree 
of  Ph.B.  in  1852.     The  whole  development  of  the  new  degrees 
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in  science,  philosophy,  or  literatare  in  the  United  States  has 
therefore  taken  place  within  forty-three  years ;  and  in  that 
time  these  degrees  have  won  popular  favor  as  well  as  full 
recognition  in  the  oldest  and  most  conaeTvative  unirersities 
in  the  country. 

The  position  of  the  A.B.  degree  has  been  gravely  affected  by 
these  changes ;  and  it  is  now  threatened  from  two  other  quarters. 
A  great  improvement  having  taken  place  in  secondary  education 
in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War,  and  the  average  age 
of  papils  on  graduating  from  good  secondary  schools  having 
risen  to  eighteen  or  even  nineteen  years,  the  secondary  schools 
complete  the  education  of  a  larger  and  lai^r  proportion  of 
their  pupils.  On  the  other  side  of  the  old-fiishioned  college, 
the  professional  schools  are  demanding  longer  and  longer 
periods  of  study ;  and  this  demand,  coupled  with  the  improve- 
ment in  the  secondary  schools,  makes  it  more  and  more  natural 
—  and  for  young  men  of  small  means  even  necessar}' -~  to  go 
direct  from  seoondaiy  schools  to  professional  schools.  In  the 
meantime,  the  greater  number  of  the  friends  of  the  traditional 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  four 
years'  course  for  that  degree  between  the  secondary  schools 
which  graduate  their  pupils  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  and  the 
professional  schools  which  desire  to  retain  their  pupils  three  or 
even  four  years.  To  other  friends  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  this  policy,  under  existing  conditions,  seems  extremely 
imprudent,  there  being  no  other  countiy  in  the  world  which 
has  ever  attempted  to  maintain  a  four  years'  course  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  such  a  relation  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  lower,  and  on  the  other  to  the  higher  instdtutdoas 
of  education. 

From  the  college  or  university  point  of  view,  athletic  sports 
are  to  be  promoted  either  as  wholesome  pleasures  which  do  not 
interfere  with  work,  or  as  means  of  maintaining  healthy  and 
vigorous  bodies  in  serviceable  condition  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life.  With  athletics  considered  as  an  end  in  themselves, 
pursued  either  for  pecuniary  profit  or  for  popular  applause,  a 
college  or  university  has  nothing  to  do.  Neither  is  it  an 
appropriate  function  for  a  college  or  university  to  provide 
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periodical  entertainments  during  term-time  for  multitudeB  of 
people  who  are  not  students. 

On  examining  in  the  light  of  tiiese  principles  the  various 
athletic  sports  pursued  at  the  University,  it  clearly  appears 
that  most  of  them  are  not  only  unobjectionable  but  positively 
serviceable.  Tennia,  rowing  as  provided  by  the  Weld  Club, 
shooting,  hare  and  hounds,  bicycling,  bowling,  and  the  clasa- 
work  at  the  Gymnasium,  enlii^t  hundreds  of  students  in  interests 
ing  sports  on  which  there  ai-e  no  serioua  drawbacks.  The 
Tarious  sports  called  track  athletics  are  also  useful,  because  of 
the  large  number  of  students  who  take  part  in  tbem.  In  the 
spring  of  1893  three  hundred  and  twenty  students  were  in 
training  for  track  athletics,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  passed  the  required  examination,  and  pai-tiuipated  in  some 
of  tlie  various  trials.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
only  thirty-five  ultimately  took  part  in  the  intercollegiate  games 
at  New  York  in  May.  Track  athletics  are  not  too  absorbing 
or  exacting  to  permit  the  steady  pursuit  of  the  main  end  of 
college  life,  —  hard  study ;  and  they  involve  no  sacrifice  of 
personal  independence  or  personal  dignity. 

In  the  highly  competitive  sports  which  give  rise  to  exciting 
intercollegiate  contests,  namely,  boat^racing,  base-ball,  and 
foot-ball,  there  have  been  developed  in  recent  years  some  evils 
of  a  serioua  nature.  In  the  firat  place,  the  intercollegiate  con- 
tests have  made  competition  so  keen,  that  the  time  devoted  to 
these  sports  by  the  principal  crews  and  teams  is  excessive. 
Xo  sport  which  requires  of  the  players  more  than  two  hours 
a  day  during  term-time  ia  fit  for  college  uses.  In  vacation,  a 
student,  like  his  eldera,  may  wisely  give  his  whole  time,  for 
a  few  weeks  to  manly  spoi-ts  in  the  open  air,  especially  to 
recreations  which  involve  an  intimacy  with  nature ;  but  in 
term-time  two  houra  a  day  should  l>e  the  outside  limit.  In 
the  three  sports  above  mentioned,  the  training  and  the  practice 
occupy  too  lai^e  a  portion  of  the  college  year,  and  too  many 
hours  a  day.  No  student  can  keep  up  his  studies,  and  also 
play  his  full  part  in  any  one  of  these  sports  as  at  present 
conducted.  The  faithfi]!  member  of  a  crew  or  team  may, 
perhaps,  manage  to  attend  most  of  his  lectures  or  other  college 
exercises ;  but  he  rarely  has  any  mind  to  give  to  his  studies. 
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His  nervons  ensTgy  is  exhausted,  either  by  severe  bodily  exerciee, 
or  by  the  excitomeat  of  frequent  contesta.  This  evil,  which 
is  oomparatively  nev,  has  rapidly  increaaed  within  recent 
years.  It  is  due  to  an  exa^eration  of  training  and  practice, 
which  ifi  caused  in  turn  by  ao  extreme  and  irrational  competition. 

This  exa^eratien  of  t^e  true  functionof  athletic  sports. in  a 
university  is  in  it«elf  a  great  evil ;  but  other  evils  have  accom- 
panied the  rapid  development  of  interest  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive sports  both  within  and  without  tiie  University.  The 
public  interest  in  base-ball  and  foot-ball  has  made  it  easy  to 
collect  lai^  sums  of  gate-money,  both  on  college  grounds  and 
on  public  grounds  convenient  to  New  York  and  other  cities. 
The  money  thus  easily  got  is  often  wastefully  and  ineffectively 
spent.  There  is  something  exquisitely  inappropriate  in  the 
extravagant  expenditure  on  athletic  sports  at  such  institutions 
as  Harvard  and  Yale  —  institutions  which  have  been  ptunfully 
built  up  by  the  self-denial,  frugality,  and  public  spirit  of 
generations  that  certainly  did  not  lack  physical  and  moral 
courage,  endurance,  and  toughness,  yet  always  put  the  tilings 
of  the  spirit  above  the  things  of  sense.  At  these  universities 
there  must  be  constant  economy  and  inadequacy  in  expenditure 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  objects ;  how  repulsive  tJien  must 
be  foolish  and  pernicious  expenditures  on  sports. 

Again,  an  unwholesome  desire  for  victory,  by  whatever 
means,  in  intercollegiate  foot^ball  has  perverted  the  judgment 
of  the  players  and  the  college  public  concerning  the  propriety 
of  "  tricks,"  surprises,  and  habitual  violations  of  the  rules  of 
tiie  game  aa  means  of  winning  a  victory.  la  war,  stratagems 
and  surprises  are  consistent  parts  of  that  supreme  savagery ; 
but  in  manly  sports  new  ' '  tricks  "  practiced  in  secret,  sudden 
novelties,  and  undetected  violations  of  the  rules  should  cloud 
the  joy  of  victory,  and  aggravate  the  mortification  of  defeat. 

Finally,  in  the  game  of  foot-ball,  which  at  present  interests 
the  fHiblic  more  than  any  other,  the  same  eagerness  for  victory 
by  whatever  means  has  during  the  last  five  years  added  to  the 
risk  of  bodily  injury  incurred  by  the  players.  The  players 
have  been  forced  by  public  opinion,  and  the  immediate  pres- 
sure of  young  graduates  employed  as  coaches,  to  overtrain  and 
overwork;  so  that  they  are  subjected  for  weeks  to  a  severe 
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nerrona  stnin,  and  sre  brought  to  ardaouB  oontests,  not  as  the 
public  haa  Bnppoeed,  in  the  highest  physical  condition,  but  in  an 
over-WTonght  and  even  morbid  state,  from  which  the  return  to 
normal  life  is  difficolt.  In  other  manly  sports  in  which  courage, 
presence  of  mind,  and  promptnesfl  of  decision  are  to  be  culti- 
vated, such  as  sailing,  riding,  climbing  mountains,  hunting,.aBd 
the  like,  the  risk  of  personal  injury  is  always  studiously  reduced 
to  lowest  terms,  and  the  sportsman  who  takes  unnecessary  risks 
is  regarded  as  foolhardy  or  incompetent ;  but  in  foot^ball,  the 
recent  development  of  the  game  has  made  it  more  and  more 
dangerous,  without  making  it  more  skilful  or  more  interesting. 
The  danger  to  life  in  this  country  is  not  yet  great,  though 
increasing;  but  the  exposure  to  a  class  of  injuries  which 
diminish  the  serviceableness  of  the  body  throughout  life  has 
decidedly  increased.  Such  injuries  are  sprains,  wrenches, 
congestions  of  the  brain,  the  breaking  of  bones,  the  loss  of 
teeth,  and  the  enlai^ement  or  stiffening  of  joints.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  injuries  sustained  by  foot-ball 
players  are  always  incidental  and  nouresseutial ;  whereas  in 
prize-fighting  —  with  which  foot-ball  has  been  unjustly  com- 
pared— the  victory  of  one  combatant  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  the  severe  bodily  injury  of  the  other.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  objection  to  foot-ball  in  this 
T^;ard  is,  not  that  it  involves  some  risk,  but  that  its  risks  are 
inordinate  or  excessive.  In  every  manly  sport  there  is  some 
risk  of  life  and  limb. 

In  view  of  the  drawbacks  which  have  attended,  or  may 
hereafter  attend,  the  sports  which  are  stimulated  by  inter- 
collegiate contests,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  how 
lat^  the  proportion  of  students  is  who  take  active  part  in 
tbeee  games.  In  the  year  under  review,  four  hundred  and 
four  persons  were  examined  and  passed  as  fit  to  teke  part  in 
the  following  competitive  games — track  athletics,  base-ball, 
boat-racing,  and  foot-ball  —  the  totel  number  for  each  sport 
being  as  follows :  — 

For  Tnck  Athletici 184 

•■    B>m-IhU1 81 

"    Boat-raciDg 48 

■•    Fo<M>bmU ISr 

Totel MO 
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'  There  were,  however,  but  four  hundred  and  four  separate 
persona  who  were  passed  as  competent  for  these  games.  They 
were  divided  among  the  different  sports  as  follows :  — 

For  Track  AtUedcf  klone ISO 

"    Bue<b»ll  alone 5S 

"    Boat-i-kcing  mlone 38, 

"    Foot-ball  Rlone 106 

"    Track  Athletici  and  Toot-ball 80 

"    Track  Athletici  and  Boat-racing S 

"    Track  Atbtetici  and  BMe-ball 4 

"    Boat-radng  and  Foot-ball SO 

"    Baw-ball  and  Footrball It 

"    Track  Athletici,  Boat-racing,  aad  Foot-ball i 

"    Track  Athletic*,  Bwe-ball,  and  Foot-baU ^ 

Total 4U 

There  were  sixty-eight  students  who  passed  examination  for 
more  than  one  of  these  competitive  sports,  and  entered  upon 
them,  sixty  for  two  sports,  and  eight  for  three ;  and  all  these 
gave  up  more  than  half  of  their  year  to  sports,  unless  indeed 
they  were  by  good  fortune  excluded  from  the  crews  or  teams 
early  in  the  season  of  the  respective  sports.  Yet  the  number 
of  persons  who  arrive  at  the  final  competitive  event  in  any 
one  of  these  sports  Is  comparatively  small.  Far  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  attempt  to  win  places  on  the  best  crews 
or  teams  fail  in  their  effort.  Thus,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  men  who  wero  permitted  to  play  foot-ball,  not 
more  than  sixty  really  finished  the  season.  The  rest  demon- 
strated in  some  way  their  unfitness  for  the  game,  or  suffered 
such  injuries  that  they  could  not  play.  In  foot^ball,  the 
majority  of  the  young  men  who  attempt  the  game  in  October 
are  disabled,  or  rejected  for  cause,  during  the  first  six  weeks 
of  the  term.  The  first  and  second  elevens  are  kept  on  the 
field  for  practice,  and  each  eleven  has  from  five  to  ten  sub- 
stitutes in  readiness,  making  alwut  forty  persons  in  active 
play  during  the  practice  season,  besides  a  moderate  number  of 
additional  persons  connected  with  the  four  class  elevens ;  bat 
only  about  twenty  men  are  made  ready  for  the  final  games. 
In  base-ball,  even  a  smaller  number  of  men  are  used  in  the 
chief  competitions.  The  University  crew  of  eight  men  seldom 
has  more  than  four  substitutes.  Although  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  men    were    permitted   after   examination   to   take 
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part  in  track  athletics,  only  thirty-five  men  went  to  New 
York  for  the  final  conteste  last  May,  aa  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  is  obviouB,  therefore,  that  the  percentage 
of  the  whole  number  ■  of  students  in  the  University  who 
really  take  part  in  the  ultimate  events  in  each  sport  is  a 
small  one.  About  eighty  persons  were  finally  drawn  into  the 
chief  contests  in  these  four  competitive  sporta  from  a  univer- 
sity which  numbered  in  the  year  1892—93  two  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-six  students.  Moreover,  as  appears  in  the 
table  above  given,  some  of  these  eighty  men  took  part  in  more 
than  one  sport.  Including  substitutes,  therefore,  less  than 
three  per  cent  of  the  whole  body  ot  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity took  part,  at  the  end,  in  the  principal  matches  in  these 
font  competitive  sports. 

The  evils  which  result  from  the  prevailing  exaggeration  of 
training  and  practice  for  boat^racing,  base-ball,  and  foot^ball — 
it  has  already  been  stated  that  this  evil  exists  to  only  a  slight 
degree  in  track  athletics  —  are  therefore  confined  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  students.  On  the  other  hand  —  it  is  fair  to 
say  —  the  usefulness  of  these  sports,  considered  as  out-of-door 
gymnastics,  is  not  confined  to  the  men  who  actually  take  part 
in  the  games  after  passing  examination.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  many  students  "train"  for  track  athletics 
who  never  participate  in  matches.  In  the  same  way,  there  are 
many  so-called  "  scrub  nines"  for  playing  base-ball,  and  there 
are  class  crews  and  "  scratch"  races  on  the  river.  Foot-ball 
as  played  during  the  past  five  years  is  the  least  usefiil  of  the 
games  as  a  promoter  of  open-air  physical  exercise  in  general 
among  grown  men,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  rough  and 
intense  game  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  great  majority  of 
students.  It  is  a  safer  game  for  boys  than  for  men.  Aa  a 
matter  of  &ct,  not  six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body  of  students 
have  passed  the  required  examination,  and  got  a  permit  to 
play.  In  all  probability  there  are  some  fit  students  who  have 
no  desire  to  play  the  game ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  majority 
of  those  who  receive  a  permit  turn  out  not  to  be  well  qualified 
for  the  game  played  at  high  pressure.  The  game  played  in  a 
reasonable  way  is  an  excellent  one  for  securing  an  all-round 
development  of  the  body. 
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Another  interesting  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  highly  com- 
petitive games  relates  to  the  extent  to  which  the  different 
deputments  of  the  University  are  represented  among  the 
players.  Do  they  interest  the  older  students  or  the  younger, 
the  advanced  departments  or  the  elementary  ?  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  men  who  passed  examina- 
tions for  the  four  principal  games  in  the  year  1892-93. 


First  fear  GndnKta  School  .  . 
Tint  ytu  Law  School .... 
Second  year  Law  School .  .  . 
Third  year  Law  School  .  .  . 
Specdal  Law  Stadenta  .... 
Third  yaar  DiTuiity  School  .  . 
Special  Divini^  Sladeot .  .  . 
Firstyear  Medical  School  .  . 
Second  year  Medical  School  . 
First  year  Sctentiflc  School  . 
Second  year  Scientific  School 
Foorth  year  Scieotiflc  School  . 
Special  Scientific  Studenta  .  . 
First  year  College  (FreBhmen) 

Second  year  College 

Third  year  College 

Fourth  year  College 

Special  College  Students  .  .  . 
Record  obBCDte 


4S        184       404 


In  constructing  this  table,  in  which  no  individual  could 
appear  more  than  once,  all  the  persons  who  participated  in 
track  athletics  were  entered  under  that  head;  under  boat- 
racing  were  entered  all  those  who  passed  the  examination  for 
boat-racing  except  the  six  who  also  practised  track  athletics ; 
under  base-ball  were  entered  all  who  obtained  the  permit  for 
that  game  except  the  eight  who  also  held  a  permit  for  track- 
athletics  ;  and  under  loot-ball  were  entered  those  who  held  the 
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permit  for  foot-ball  alone.  This  table  shonM  be  compared 
with  the  tables  on  pp.  15  and  16  ;  for  it  does  not  give  the  retU 
nomber  of  pennits  iaaaed  for  any  sport  except  track  athletics. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  of 
the  College  with  the  special  College  students  supply  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  number ;  that  the  Law  School  has  as  many 
players  in  these  games  as  the  Graduate,  Divinity,  Medical, 
and  Scientific  Schools  put  together,  if  the  special  scientific 
students,  who  are  mostly  first  year  men,  be  excluded  ;  and  that 
the  College  and  Scientific  School  —  the  two  most  elementary 
departments  of  the  University  —  taken  together  supply  more 
than  seven  eighths  of  all  the  players.  The  total  number  of 
persons  passed  for  all  these  competitive  sports  taken  together 
was  less  than  one  seventh  of  the  whole  body  of  students ;  and 
of  this  seventh  more  than  one  half  were  persons  who  had  been 
less  than  two  years  in  the  College  or  the  Scientific  School. 
From  any  serious  educational  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
sports  that  give  rise  to  the  intercollegiate  games  are  not  of 
vital  importance ;  for  the  great  majority  of  the  students  cannot, 
or  at  any  rate  do  not,  participate  in  them,  and  are  injured  by 
them  only  if  the  general  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  University 
are  affected  for  the  worse  by  an  exaggerated  interest  in  them 
either  within  or  without  the  University.  The  next  question 
to  consider,  therefore,  is  the  effect  of  these  sports  on  the 
general  tone  of  an  institution  of  teaming. 

The  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  the  great  develop- 
ment of  athletic  sports  at  the  American  colleges  within  the 
past  twenty-five  years  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 
They  have  inAised  into  boys  and  young  men  a  greater  respect 
for  bodily  excellence  and  a  desire  to  attain  it ;  they  have  sup- 
plied a  new  and  effective  motive  for  resisting  all  sins  which 
weaken  or  corrupt  the  body ;  they  have  quickened  admiration 
for  such  manly  qualities  as  courage,  fortitude,  and  presence  of 
mind  in  emergencies  and  under  difficulties ;  they  have  culti- 
vated in  a  few  the  habit  of  command,  and  m  many  the  habit  of 
quick  obedience  and  intelligent  subordination ;  and  finally  they 
have  set  before  young  men  prizes  and  distinctions  which  are 
nncontaminated  by  any  commercial  value,  and  which  no  one 
can  win  who  does  not  possess  much  patience,  perseverance, 
and  self-control  in  addition  to  rare  bodily  endowments. 
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The  dlBadvantages  of  athletic  sports  in  colleges  are  much 
more  difficult  to  describe ;  because  they  are  in  the  main  the 
results  of  wanton  exa^eratioii,  and  are  not  necessarily  inherent 
in  the  sports  themselves.  When  thus  exaj^rated,  they  interfere 
with,  instead  of  clarifying  and  maintaining,  mental  activity; 
they  convert  the  student  into  a  powerful  animal,  and  dull  for 
the  time  his  intellectual  parts ;  they  present  the  colleges  to  the 
public,  educated  and  uneducated,  as  places  of  mere  physical 
sport,  and  not  of  intellectual  training ;  tbey  make  familiar  to  the 
student  a  coarse  publicity  which  destroys  his  rightful  privacy 
while  in  training  for  intellectual  service,  and  subjects  him 
to  insolent  and  vulgar  comments  on  his  personal  qualities; 
tiiey  induce  in  masses  of  spectators  at  interesting  games  an 
hysterical  excitement  which  too  many  Americans  enjoy,  but 
which  is  evidence,  not  of  physical  strength  and  depth  of  pas- 
sion, but  of  feebleness  and  shallowness ;  and  they  tend  to 
dwarf  mental  and  moral  preeminence  by  unduly  magnifying 
physical  prowess.  The  game  of  foot>ball  has  other  disad- 
vantages peculiar  to  itself.  Being  a  game  which,  like  boxing 
and  wrestling,  involves  violent  encounters  between  the  players, 
but  in  groups  as  well  as  in  pairs,  and  being  also  a  game  played 
by  heavy  men  who  collide  at  speed,  it  affords  the  spectacle  of 
exciting  wrestlings,  rushings,  and  collisions  in  rapid  succession, 
with  an  inevitable  result  of  bodily  injuries  in  almost  every 
well-contested  match.  Injured  players  are  carried  off  the  field, 
sabstitutes  take  their  places,  and  the  game  goes  on.  Mere 
practice  matches  offer  the  same  spectacle.  The  sensibilities 
both  of  the  players  and  of  habitual  spectators  are  blunted  by 
such  sights.  Moreover  the  players,  even  if  they  never  lose 
their  self-control  and  purposely  inflict  injuries  on  their  oppo- 
nents, — wiiich,  under  the  circumstances,  is  too  much  to  expect, 
— must  constantly  take  the  risk  of  hurting  them  seriously.  Ko 
other  athletic  spoA  used  in  colleges  requires  of  the  players 
this  habitual  disregard  of  the  safety  of  opponents.  In  short, 
foot-ball  cultivates  strength  and  skill  kept  in  play  by  all  the 
combative  instincts,  whereas  the  strength  most  serviceable  to 
civilized  society  is  the  strength  which  is  associated  with  gentle- 
ness and  courtesy.  The  senseless  fury  of  intercollegiate  com- 
petitaoDS  has  unquestionably  heightened  these  evils.    To  become 
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brutal  and  brutalizing  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  sports 
which  involve  violent  personal  collision  between  the  players, 
and  the  game  of  foot-ball  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Actual 
battle  in  modem  warfare  gives  comparatively  little  opportu- 
nity for  this  bodily  encounter  of  combatants,  for  the  enemy  is 
scarcely  seen.  Against  this  unavoidable  tendency  of  the  game 
there  is  no  defense  except  the  enforcement  of  strict  rales, 
analogous  to  those  which  have  kept  boxing  a  tolerated  sport ; 
bat  unfortunately  it  ie  much  harder  to  enforce  rules  in  foot- 
ball than  in  boxing,  because  of  the  number  of  combatants. 

If  the  evils  of  athletic  sports  are  mainly  those  of  exa^era- 
Idon  and  excess,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  point  out  and 
apply  appropriate  checks.  The  following  changes  would 
certainly  diminish  the  existing  evib:  (1)  There  should  be  no 
Freshman  intercollegiate  matches  or  races;  (2)  no  games, 
intercollegiate  or  otber,  should  be  played  on  any  but  collie 
lields,  belonging  to  one  of  the  competitors,  in  college  towns ; 
(3)  no  professional  student  should  take  part  in  any  intercol- 
legiate contests;  (4)  no  student  should  be  a  member  of  a  Uni- 
versity team  or  crew  in  more  than  one  sport  within  the  same 
year ;  (5)  no  foot-ball  should  be  played  until  the  rules  are  so 
amended  as  to  diminish  the  number  and  the  violence  of  the 
collisions  between  the  players,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules ;  (6)  intercollegiate  contests  in  any  one  sport 
should  not  take  place  ofiener  than  every  other  year.  Finally, 
if  trial  shall  prove  the  insufficiency  of  all  these  limitations, 
intercollegiate  contests  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether. 

These  suggestions  are  by  no  means  of  equal  importance ; 
some  of  them  concern  many  persons,  and  some  but  few ;  but 
all  or  any  of  them  could  be  put  into  force  by  a  single  college 
without  diminishing  that  college's  chances  of  success  in  such 
intercollegiate  contests  as  it  undertook. 

Different  persons  will  undoubtedly  strike  the  balance  differ- 
ently between  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  athletic 
sports ;  but  one  important  &ct  will  for  many  people  incline  the 
balance  in  favor  of  the  sports — the  tact,  namely,  that  there  has 
been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  average  health  and  strength 
of  Harvard  students  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The 
giin  is  vbible  in  all  sorts  of  students — among  those  who  devote 
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themselrea  to  stady,  aa  well  as  among  those  who  give  madi 
time  to  sports.  In  1888  the  Facalty  passed  a  osefal  vote  to  the 
effect  that  all  holders  of  acholarahips  were  expected  to  present 
themselves  twice  every  year  to  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasinm 
for  a  physical  examiDatioD.  The  Faculty  passed  this  vote  under 
the  impression  that  liie  bodily  condition  of  these  hard  students 
would  be  found  to  be  unsatisfactory;  but  it  has  turned  oat 
that,  though  some  were  weak,  others  were  strong,  and  that  the 
development  and  condition  of  the  larger  number  were  fiurly 
good. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  points  out 
(p.  51)  tliat  the  divisions  and  departments  into  which  that 
Facalty  is  divided  exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment and  coSrdinatioD  of  the  courses  of  instruction ;  and  that 
they  are  steadily  gaining  power  over  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  use  of  assistants.  They  also  bring  the  yoanger  teachers 
into  profitable  association  with  the  older.  This  organization 
of  the  Faculty  into  divisions  and  departments  is,  however,  so 
recent,  that  their  powers  are  not  yet  defined,  either  by  law  or 
by  custom.  It  will  probably  take  some  years  to  determine  the 
expedient  limits  of  their  authority. 

The  Dean  discusses  at  length  the  condition  of  the  Stuiding 
Votes  of  tiie  Corporation  and  Overseers  on  the  subject  of  the 
higher  degrees  in  Arts,  namely,  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science.  He  shows 
clearly  that  they  require  to  be  recast,  and  to  be  much  reduced 
in  length,  lai^  portions  of  them  having  been  superseded,* some 
by  Statutes  subsequently  adopted,  and  others  by  later  vot«s  of 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers.  This  subject  was  acted  apon 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  by  the  Corporation  in 
the  year  under  review ;  but  the  Board  of  Overseers  has  not 
yet  consented  to  the  action  proposed  by  the  Facalty.  The 
discussion  of  the  subject  has  raised  a  question  as  to  the  use  of 
Standing  Votes  in  distinction  from  Statutes.  Both  forms  of 
enactment  originate  with  the  President  and  Fellows,  and 
require  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  In  the  practice 
of  the  governing  boards,  it  seems  clear  Uiat  Standing  Votes  are 
adopted  concerning  subjects  which  are  either  new,  or  affected 
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by  changiiig  conditions,  ao  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  fit 
matters  for  Statutes.  The  Statutes  record  the  well-established 
nsages  of  the  University  on  fundamental  matters,  like  tenures 
of  office,  faculties,  the  academic  year,  and  degrees ;  Standing 
Votes  have  lately  been  found  convenient  on  such  subjects  as  the 
higher  degrees  when  they  were  newly  established,  the  Board  of 
University  Preachers  when  it  was  first  created  in  1886,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sporta.  After  a 
time,  the  contents  of  a  Standing  Vote  may  be  transferred  to 
a  Statute,  if  some  of  the  dispositions  made  originally  by  the 
Standing  Vote  prove  to  have  a  permanent  value.  For  example, 
the  substance  of  the  Standing  Vote  which  established  the 
Board  of  Preachers  has  lately  been  converted  into  a  Statute, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  Report.  On  the  whole, 
there  seems  to  be  a  convenience  in  the  use  of  Standing  Votes 
rather  than  Statutes  in  regard  to  subjects  which  have  not  been 
wrought  by  experience  into  permanent  form.  Statutes  need 
to  be  simple,  comprehensive,  and  reasonably  permanent,  and 
fiiey  should  relate  only  to  the  most  fundamental  topics ;  Stand- 
ing Votes  are  convenient  for  dealing  with  new  topics,  or  new 
forms  of  old  topics ;  they  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
without  much  ceremony,  or  circumspection,  and  have  avowedly 
a  provisional  and  temporary  aspect. 

When  the  present  scheme  of  requirements  for  admission  to 
Harvard  College  was  adopted  in  1886,  it  was  understood  that 
it  should  be  tried  for  six  yeai*s  without  material  change.  The 
resulte  have  shown  that  plan  b,  which  requires  the  candidate 
to  present  all  the  elementary  subjects  except  either  German  or 
French,  and  at  least  three  advanced  studies,  is  the  plan  most 
generally  acceptable ;  and  that  plan  c,  which  requires  all  the 
elementary  subjects  except  Greek  or  I^tin,  and  at  least  four 
advanced  studies  including  advanced  mathematics,  is  accept- 
able to  a  small  but  gradually  increasing  percentage  of  the  whole 
number  of  candidates,  namely,  from  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 
(188S)  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  (1890)  and  seven  per 
cent  (1893).  The  unattractiveness  of  plan  e  ia  owing  to 
aeveral  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  advanced 
mathematics,  and  only  very  few  boys  have  a  taste  for  that 
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subject ;  secondly)  the  time  required  to  master  the  substitutes 
for  Greek  is  decidedly  longer  than  the  time  required  for  the 
Greek ;  and  thirdly,  the  number  of  hours  of  examinations  to 
be  passed  under  plan  c,  namely  scTenteen,  is  larger  than  it  is 
under  plan  b  (sixteen)  or  plan  a  (fiiteeo).  Perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  this  mode  of  entrance  is  more  difficult  than  the  two 
common  modes,  it  has  turned  out,  as  was  shown  in  the  last 
Report,  that  the  persons  who  have  thus  far  entered  College 
without  Greek  win  a  standing  which  is,  on  the  average,  above 
that  of  those  who  enter  with  Greek.  As  a  transitional  arrange- 
ment, this  plan  has  worked  satisfactorily ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  can  fairly  be  considered  juat  and  expedient 
as  a  permanent  arrangement.  The  six  years  of  trial  having 
elapsed,  the  Faculty  will  probably  proceed  before  long  to 
reconsider  the  requirements  for  admission  to  College. 

The  Faculty  took  action,  as  reported  by  the  Dean  (p.  101) 
to  raise  the  minimum  standard  of  the  A.B.  degree.  The  grade 
of  work  of  a  College  student  in  each  of  his  courses  is  indicated 
by  one  of  five  letters  —  A,  By  O,  D,  or  E — E  meaning 
failure.  Up  to  and  including  the  last  Commencement,  a  Senior 
might  graduate  who  had  received  the  grade  of  -Z>  in  one  half 
of  his  college  work.  Late  in  the  year  18d2-03,  the  Faculty 
voted  to  require  hereafter  a  grade  higher  than  D  in  three 
fourths  of  a  student's  college  work.  The  new  minimum  is 
about  what  custom,  though  not  the  Regulation,  had  prescribed ; 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Faculty  to  raise  the  minimum 
still  further.  These  changes  are  certainly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, for  nobody  doubts  that  at  present  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  can  be  obtained  in  Harvard  College,  or  in  any  other 
American,  English,  or  Scotch  college  or  university,  by  any 
young  man  of  moderate  parts  with  a  small  expenditure  of  force 
during  not  more  than  one  half  of  each  of  the  years  of  nominal 
residence.  The  recent  experiences  of  the  leading  American 
colleges  in  regard  to  habitual  athletes  as  candidates  for  the 
A.B.  illustrate  forcibly  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  To 
raise  the  official  minimum  standard  for  the  college  degree  is 
therefore  a  much  needed  reform. 

The  remarks  of  the  Dean  of  the  Collie  concerning  the  effects 
of  Freshman  foot-ball  on  college  work  (p.  102)  are  applicable 
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to  all  intercollegiate  Fresbm&n  matches.  They  are  demoraliz- 
ing to  the  individual ;  uselesa  for  the  proper  development  of 
legitimate  athletic  sports  in  college ;  and  peculiarly  injurious 
beoause  they  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  college  work  at  tlie 
important  epoch  of  transition  from  school  to  college,  from  a 
regime  of  study  under  observation  to  a  regime  of  lai^  liberty. 
Foot-ball  is,  of  course,  the  most  injurious  of  the  sports  to 
Freshmen,  because  it  comes  at  the  very  opening  of  the  year. 

The  students  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  were  cata- 
logued in  a  new  way  in  the  year  1892-93.  They  were  divided 
into  groups  by  the  main  department  of  study,  these  groups 
corresponding  to  the  seven  four-years'  groups,  or  courses,  into 
which  the  studies  of  the  School  are  divided.  The  special 
students,  as  well  as  the  regular,  were  therefore  divided  among 
T  their  principal  topics  respectively.     This 
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tories of  their  own,  one  for  electrical  engineering,  and  one  for 
physiology  and  physical  training.  The  equipping  of  the  two 
laboratories  was  continued  during  the  year  1892-93,  and  they 
are  now  well  pi-ovided  with  the  means  of  teaching.  Skilled 
mechanics  are  necessarily  employed  in  both  these  laboratories 
beside  the  instructors  and  assistants. 

It  being  evident  from  the  correspondence  of  tiie  year  under 
review  that  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  students  in  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering  was  to  be  expected  for  the  year 
now  current,  the  staff  in  Engineering  was  considerably  enlarged. 
Assistant  Professor  Wait  having  asked  leave  of  absence,  one 
instructor  was  appointed  in  Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  and 
another  in  Snrveying  and  Railroad  Engineering,  and  three 
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assistante  were  iqipointed  wifli  enlaiged  duties.  The  staff  in 
the  Engineeriiig  Department  coneiste  therefore  of  one  profes- 
sor, three  instructors,  and  three  assistants,  beside  the  instructor 
in  tlie  Construction  and  Matntenanoe  of  Conunon  Roads,  and 
the  instructor  in  Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  The 
anticipated  increase  in  the  number  of  students  took  place, 
one  hundred  and  tTrenty-one  students  being  enrolled  for  the 
different  branches  of  Engineering  in  the  current  year,  against 
seventy-one  in  the  preceding  year. 

There  was  also  added  to  the  instruction  of  the  School  a 
course  in  Architecture,  which  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  courses  extending  through  four  years.  To  equip 
tiiis  course  witii  necessary  material  for  instruction  a  consid- 
erable appropriation  has  been  made  for  use  during  the  current 
academic  year.  The  subject  of  this  first  course  is  the 
Development  of  Architectural  Styles  with  special  reference 
to  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture.  The  class  has  been 
furnished  with  a  spacions  and  well-lighted  drawing-room,, 
and  the  instructor  h&s  an  assistant  for  the  supervision  of  tiie 
work  in  Drawing. 

The  Dean  of  the  School  states  clearly  (p.  106)  the  embaiv 
rasement  which  will  shortly  arise  from  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  students.  A  new  building,  to  contun  lecture- 
rooms,  drawing-rooms,  and  collections  will  be  imperatively 
needed  next  year,  if  the  recent  rate  of  gain  in  the  number  of 
students  continues,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose.  In 
hard  times  the  scientific  schools  have  this  advantage  over  the 
colleges,  that  they  provide  more  quickly  the  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  makes  from  year  to  year 
an  interesting  classification  of  the  students  in  the  School  by 
the  principal  subjects  to  which  the  students  are  respectively 
devoted.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  three  largest 
departments  for  two  years  past  have  been  history  and  political 
science,  natural  history,  and  English  and  other  modem  lan- 
guages. Classical  philology,  mathematica,  and  philosophy 
come  next.  In  the  Graduate  School,  as  in  the  College^ 
chemistry  and  physics  are  relatively  neglected,  in  spite  of  the 
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great  importance  of  those  wienoes  in  the  asefiil  arte,  and  in 
spite  of  the  ample  equipment  of  the  UniTersitj  for  teaching 
them.  The  great  majority  of  tlie  students  of  the  G-radaate 
School  are  intending  to  be  scholars  and  teachers,  and  the 
Implications  of  knowledge  have  for  them  but  a  secondary 
interest. 

The  table  by  which  the  Dean  shows  the  growtii  of  the  School 
dnring  the  last  eight  years  (p.  110)  exhibits  also  the  increasing 
number  of  institutions  which  feed  the  School. 

lliat  portion  of  the  Dean's  report  which  relates  to  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  hold  fellowships  and  scholarships,  and  to 
the  importance  of  these  aids  for  students  of  the  Graduate 
School,  deserves  the  special  attention  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers. This  is  a  department  of  university  administration 
which  is  fiill  of  difficulties  and  problems.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  Qiged  that  the  majority  of  the  young  men  who  desire  to 
study  in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  leading  American  uni- 
versities are  poor,  and  are  too  old  to  be  supported  by  their 
parents.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  complete  support  should  be 
provided  for  them  at  the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
maintained  with  equal  force  that  these  young  men  are  old 
enough  to  support  themselves,  and  that  they  have  already 
received  a  prolonged  education,  which  should  enable  them  to 
earn  a  livelihood  and  something  more.  The  advocates  of  the 
latter  view  urge  that  fellowships  and  scholarships  should  be  of 
moderate  amount,  in  order  tiiat  the  holders  may  be  obliged  to 
provide  in  part  for  themselves  by  laying  up  money  before  they 
come  to  the  University.  The  subject  is  complicated  by  the 
competition  for  graduate  students  among  the  different  univer- 
sitaes  which  maintain  graduate  schools.  The  number  and  the 
smoimt  of  fellowships  vary  at  different  institutions;  and  it 
has  become  a  practice  for  young  men,  who  think  to  attend 
some  graduate  school,  to  write  to  several  schools  and  inquire 
what  aid  they  can  get.  This  practice  closely  resembles  a 
practice  which  has  obtained  in  divinity  schools  for  many  years, 
and  which  has  had  a  deplorable  effect  on  theological  education 
and  the  profession  of  t^e  minister.  The  aids  offered  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  this  University  are  numerous,  but  small. 
The  University  Scholarships,  so  called,  simply  meet  the  tuition 
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fee  ;  for  at  Harvard  every  student  pays  the  tuition  fee  whether 
he  hold  a  fellowship,  or  scholarship,  or  not.  The  fellow^ips 
available  in  the  Graduate  School  are  also  lower  in  amount  than 
those  possessed  by  most  of  the  universities  which  offer  such 
aids.  In  the  table  of  p.  117  of  the  Dean's  report  it  appears 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  who  apply  for  aid,  but  do  not 
receive  it,  enter  the  Graduate  School,  or  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  without  any  aid.  This  feet  seems  to 
prove,  first,  that  the  fellowships  and  scholarships*  attract  the 
attention  of  young  men  to  the  Graduate  School,  and  so  recruit 
it;  and  secondly,  that  many  of  those  who  apply  for  aid  are 
really  able  to  come  without  it,  at  least  for  one  year.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  teaching  force  of  the  country 
is  to  be  greatly  improved  in  quality  by  the  infbsion  of  a 
considerable  number  of  men  who  in  different  universities 
have  prepared  themselves  for  doing  good  work  as  teachers 
by  studying  hard  in  the  graduate  schools.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  public  object  to  make  the  way  easy  for  competent  students 
to  resort  to  the  graduate  schools.  As  the  Dean  points  out, 
ambitious  men  —  even  though  married  —  sacrifice  lucrative 
positions,  ahd  come  to  Cambridge  for  a  year  or  two  years 
of  hard  study.  It  is  not  only  their  interest  but  the  interest 
of  the  community  that  they  should  do  this.  Nevertheless 
prudent  university  policy  inclines  to  numerous  aids  of  mod- 
erate amouut  i-ather  than  to  aids  of  large  amount  in  smaller 
number. 

At  the  end  of  his  report  the  Dean  asks  the  attention  of  all 
friends  of  learning  to  the  value  of  the  Graduate  School  as  one 
of  the  few  places  in  America  at  which  young  men  can  prepare 
themselves  for  a  life  devoted  to  the  higher  scholarship.  It  is 
serviceable  to  the  able  young  men  who  frequent  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  serviceable  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  College  proper ;  and  it  is  serviceable  to 
the  country,  because  it  trains  a  class  of  men  capable  of  the 
best  literary  and  scientific  work.  It  is  already  lai^er  than 
Harvard  College  was  lifty  years  ago,  and  its  future  is  secured 
by  the  affection  and  respect  of  an  infiuential  body  of  men, 
already  considerable  in  number,  who  have  been  greatly  served 
by  it. 
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The  Divinity  School  had  a  deficit  in  the  year  1892-93  for 
two  reasons :  First,  the  gift  which  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tioD  of  Theological  EMucatioQ  haa  usually  made  to  the  School 
of  late  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  was  not  received 
until  after  the  close  of  the  financial  year ;  and  secondly,  the 
income  of  the  large  addition  to  the  Hancock  fiind,  which  had 
been  counted  on  in  preparing  the  budget  of  the  School,  was 
consumed  in  legal  expenses.  At  the  request  of  the  Faculty, 
considerable  improvements  were  made  in  Divinity  Hall ;  and 
it  ia  expected  that  the  Divinity  students  will  hereafter  occupy 
a  larger  portion  of  the  hall  than  has  lately  been  the  custom. 
The  Faculty  desire  ultimately  to  reserve  the  whole  of  the  hall 
for  students  of  the  School. 

The  undenominational  aspect  of  the  School  was  again  empha- 
razed  by  inviting  Professor  John  Fdward  Russell,  now  of 
Williams  College,  hut  lately  a  professor  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  to  lecture  on  Theology  in  place  of  Professor  Everett, 
who  was  to  have  leave  of  absence  during  the  year  now  current. 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburch 
and  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  of  the  Congregational  Church 
were  also  appointed  lecturers  for  the  current  academic  year. 

The  Dean  mentions  (p.  132)  one  interesting  aspect  of  the 
School  which  has  of  late  years  become  more  and  more  import- 
ant. The  School  is  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  instruction 
for  College  undergraduates.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  Divinity  School  is  absolutely  fit  for 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  linguistic,  philosophical,  and  historical  instruction  is  as 
suitable  for  a  degree  in  Arts  as  it  is  for  a  degree  in  Divinity ; 
and  accordingly,  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
elections  were  made  of  Divinity  School  ooui-sea  by  students  of 
other  departments.  All  the  Semitic  Courses,  all  the  historical 
courses,  the  courses  on  Comparative  Religion,  and  the  two 
courses  on  Theology  were  Inserted  to  by  College  students. 
On  the  other  hand.  Divinity  students  resorted  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  College  courses ;  but  their  number  is  so 
moderate  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  College  students 
that  their  presence  in  College  courses  is  not  inconvenient. 
Before  the  creation  of  a  separate  school  of  Theol<^^,  the 
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preparatioii  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  was  one  of  the  fijnc- 
tions  of  the  College  teachers ;  indeed  the  College  was  primarily 
a  school  for  ministers.  Among  the  changes  which  the  present 
century  has  wrought  in  the  constitution  of  society  and  of  the 
University  are,  first,  the  separation  of  theological  education 
from  preliminary  training  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  secondly  and 
later  the  adoption  of  theological  studies  as  themselves  liberal 
arts. 

The  Hancock  Profesaorship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
Languages  was  the  third  professorship  established  in  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  founded  in  1764  under  the  will  of  Thomas 
Hancock,  —  only  the  two  HoIUs  Professorships  preceding  it. 
The  fiind  which  supported  the  professorship  was  always  very 
small ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1892,  it  amounted  to  $6008.43. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Hancock,  a  remote  descendant  of  ihe  founder, 
has  reenforced  the  ftind  by  a  residuary  legacy  which  has  thus 
far  yielded  $72,890.47,  The  property  from  which  the  reen- 
forcement  was  derived  was  real  estate  in  Chicago  —  a  place 
which  had  never  been  heard  of  when  the  Hancock  Professor- 
ship was  founded.  This  incident  encoui'ages  the  hope  that 
other  ancient  funds  of  small  amount  may  be  increased  in  like 
manner  by  the  piety  of  descendants  of  their  founders.  The 
recent  enlaigement  of  the  Dorothy  Saltonstall  Scholarship  by 
Mr.  Henry  Saltonstall  (Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  9)  is  another 
example  of  the  same  sort  of  beneficent  piety. 

The  Law  Faculty  took  a  very  important  step  in  the  year 
under  review,  in  adopting  the  rule  that  after  the  academic  year 
1895-96  no  persons  shall  be  admitted  without  examination  as 
candidates  for  the  Law  degree,  except  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Lit- 
erature, Philosophy,  or  Science,  at  some  one  of  106  institutions 
named,  and  persons  qualified  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  of 
Harvard  College.  They  had  already  enacted  in  the  previous 
year  that  special  students  must  puas  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  Latin,  French,  and  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  unless  they 
hold  an  academic  degree  from  some  institution  not  enumerated 
in  the  list  just  mentioned,  or  from  a  law  school  which  confers 
the  degree  of  law  only  after  an  examination  upon  a  two  years' 
course  of  at  least  seven  months  each.     They  further  decided 
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that  special  students  who  after  passing  the  admissioa  examin- 
ation Bhall  reside  three  years  at  the  School,  and  pass  in  due 
course  the  requisite  legal  examitiatioDs,  may  receive  the 
degree  of  LL.B.,  (1)  if  they  at  any  time  during  the  course 
entitle  themselves  to  enrolment  as  regular  students,  or  (2)  if 
they  attain  a  mark  within  five  per  cent,  of  that  required  for 
the  degree  cum  laude.  After  the  year  189&-96,  therefore,  the 
members  of  the  regular  classes  in  the  Law  School  must  all 
have  obtained  before  they  entered  the  Law  School  a  respectable 
degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  or  Scienoe ;  bat  per- 
sons who  have  entered  the  School  as  special  students  may 
nevertheless  obtain  tiie  degree  by  passing  the  legal  examina- 
tions with  distinction  on  the  whole  course  of  three  years. 
Although  106  institutions  were  named  in  the  preliminary  Ust 
of  institutions  whose  graduates  would  be  admitted  to  the  Law 
School  without  examination  us  candidates  for  a  degree,  it  was 
not  supposed  that  the  list  was  complete,  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  The  Law  Faculty  in  taking 
this  action  gives  effective  support  to  what  may  be  called  the 
primary  academic  degrees  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Sci- 
ence ;  and  it  is  the  first  law  school  in  the  country  to  give  that 
support  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

The  exclusion  of  all  special  students  except  such  as  could 
pass  an  examination  in  Latin,  French,  and  Blackstone  took 
effect  in  June  and  September,  1893  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  whereas  there  were  seveuty-one  special  students  in  the  Law 
School  last  year,  there  are  only  twenty-two  during  the  current 
year.  The  regular  classes  gained  eight  students  in  spite  of 
the  application  to  every  year  of  the  School  of  a  rule  heretofore 
applied  only  to  students  of  the  first  year — namely,  that  no 
student  who  &ilB  to  pass  an  examination  in  at  least  three 
subjects  at  the  end  of  a  year  will  be  permitted  to  return  to 
tlie  School  in  the  following  year.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
reduction  of  forty-one  in  the  total  number  of  the  School. 

In  explanation  of  the  large  loss  of  special  students,  caused 
by  au  examination  which  only  includes  three  subjects,  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  Law  School  maintains  an  admission  exam- 
ination of  a  very  peculiar  kind.    Blackstone's  Commentaries 
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are  nowhere  taught  Id  thla  country  except  in  a  few  law  schoola ; 
and  there  are  many  very  respectable  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States  in  which  only  one  foreign  language  is  taught. 
In  short,  the  admission  examination  of  the  Law  School  b  a 
thing  by  itself,  having  no  relation  to  the  common  programmes 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  Faculty  tried  an  experiment  in  1892-93  on  the  division 
of  the  first  year's  class  into  two  sections  in  all  the  subjects  but 
one,  different  teachers  having  charge  of  the  two  sectioas.  This 
method,  however,  did  not  find  favor ;  and  it  has  been  aban- 
doned in  all  the  subjects  except  Torts. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  deals  largely  with  the  development 
of  the  School  and  of  the  Library.  For  the  prudent  yet  rapid 
increase  of  the  Library  the  School  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Librarian,  Mr.  John  H.  Arnold,  who  has  acquired  during 
twenty-one  years  of  service  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  leg^ 
bibliography  and  of  the  best  ways  to  buy  law  books  both  old 
and  new. 

The  School  again  had  a  large  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditures ;  and  it  has  now  laid  up  a  balance  of  $76,301.20, 
all  of  which  can  be  used  to  maintain  the  instruction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  School,  in  case  the  very  restrictive  measures  which 
the  Faculty  have  adopted  during  the  past  three  years  should 
have  the  effect  to  diminish  seriously  the  number  of  students. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  special  students  which  has' 
already  taken  place  presents  no  serious  aspect,  and  it  is  not 
supposed  that  the  regular  classes  will  be  much  diminished  by 
the  new  legislation  which  takes  effect  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1895-96. 

The  great  event  at  the  Medical  School  in  the  year  1892-93 
was  the  going  into  effect  of  the  new  rule  requiring  four  years 
of  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  antici- 
pated reduction  in  the  size  of  the  School  did  not  take  place, 
however ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  students  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  A  small  reduction  has  taken  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year ;  bat  whether  it  be  due  to  tiie 
four  years'  course  or  to  the  prevailing  financial  depression  is 
doabtiiil. 
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The  year  is  also  to  be  remembered  for  the  l&rge  addition 
made  to  the  salaries.  The  total  expenditure  for  salaries  In 
1891-92  was  $47,212 ;  in  the  year  1892-93  it  was  $67,112. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Medical  School,  the 
salaries  of  those  professors  who  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
School  were  placed  on  a  level  with  the  salaries  of  professors 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Divinity  School. 
The  professors  and  other  teachers  who  practice  medicine  are 
not  remnoerated  on  that  scale ;  first,  because  they  do  not 
give  tbeir  whole  time  to  the  School,  and  secondly,  because 
tbeir  connection  with  the  School  ordinarily  increases  their  pri- 
vate practice.  It  seems  probable  that  the  revenues  of  the 
School  will  be  maintained  at  the  present  level,  the  addition  of 
a  fourth-year's  class  compensating  for  some  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  entering  classes. 

The  Dean  mentions  in  his  report  (p.  145)  the  continued 
decline  in  the  number  of  college  and  scientific  school  graduates 
in  the  entering  classes  of  the  School.  The  percentage  of  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  increased  with  some 
rapidity  from  1875  to  1884,  since  which  date  it  has  rapidly 
declined  with  only  one  slight  check  in  the  decline.  The  figures 
are  as  follows  :  — 
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This  remarkable  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  graduates 
of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  the  first-year's  medical  class 
certainly  demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  two  Governing 
Boards  and  the  University  Council.  It  is  a  matter  over  which 
the  Medical  Faculty  seems  to  have  no  control  whatever.  It 
takes  place  against  their  will,  and  threatens  the  best  interests 
both  of  the  School  and  of  the  community, 

A  resolute  attempt  was  made  for  about  four  months,  begin- 
ning on  the  30th  of  Kovember,  1892,  to  raise  an  endowment  for 
the  Dental  School  by  general  subscription.     Committees  of  the 
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Faculty  and  the  alumni  worked  diligently  on  behalf  of  Uie 
School,  aad  only  relinquished  the  attempt  when  the  incraaa- 
ing  business  depression  made  it  obvious  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done.  They  succeeded  in  procuring  aubscriptioos 
to  the  amount  of  $18,000  —  $6,025  having  been  paid  in 
up  to  August  1st,  1893.  The  School  has  now  a  balance 
of  $8801.44,  of  which  both  principal  and  income  are  at 
the  disposition  of  the  School;  a  permanent  endowment  of 
$15,255.85;  and  gifts  towards  the  new  building  to  the 
amount  of  $6,427.63.  This  is  the  entire  endowment  of  a 
department  of  the  UniTersity  which  was  organized  twenty- 
seven  years  ago. 

The  Dental  Museum  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Waldo  E. 
Boardman  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value  and  interest.  It 
contributed  to  the  University  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Fair 
two  cabinets  containing  nearly  a  thousand  well-arranged 
specimens. 

The  need  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Dental  School  has 
been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  these  reports.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  make  this  need  more  and  more  pressing. 
The  laboratories  and  the  Infirmary  are  much  too  small ;  and 
the  entii'c  equipment  of  the  School  is  exposed  to  destruction 
by  fire,  —  its  present  building,  the  old  Medical  School  on 
North  Grove  Street,  being  very  combustible. 

The  recent  rate  of  growth  in  the  Veterinary  School  is  main- 
tained ;  and  it  has  been  possible  to  add  some  new  courses  of 
instruction,  —  chiefly  through  the  unrecompensed  labors  of  the 
gentlemen  who  give  the  instruction.  The  School  needs  a 
pathological  and  bacteriological  laboratory,  but  has  no  means 
of  supplying  this  need.  The  students'  fees  do  not  pay  much 
more  than  one  half  Ibe  annual  cost  of  the  School ;  and  the 
balance  is  made  up  from  the  earnings  of  the  Hospital.  The 
report  of  Dr.  Osgood,  the  Surgeon-in-charge,  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  interest  to  the  School.  If  the  Hospital  were  not  able 
to  pay  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  towards  the 
support  of  the  School,  the  School  could  not  be  maintained. 
The  year  1892-93  was  a  favorable  one  in  the  Hospital  —  the 
total  receipts  of  the  year  being  lai^er  than  ever  before.     The 
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building  occupied  by  the  Hospital  was  improved  in  Beveral 
lespects  ;  and  more  busineBB  waa  done  in  it.  Dr.  OBgood  states 
&e  number  of  animals  treated  during  the  year  in  the  Hospital 
to  be  as  follows :  six  hundred  and  six  horses,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  dogs,  and  forty-nine  other  animals.  In  addition  to 
these  animals,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  horses,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  dogs,  and  forty-four  other  animals  were 
brought  to  the  Hospital  for  examination  and  advice  only.  All 
these  animals  were  utilized  for  the  instructioD  of  the  students. 
The  number  of  surgical  operations  performed  at  the  Hospital 
during  the  year  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-three.  These 
figures  indicate  the  extent  of  the  clinical  opportunities  which 
the  students  enjoy.  Autopsies  are  made  on  all  animals  which 
die  at  the  Hospital,  the  veterinary  practitioner  having  a  great 
advaDtage  in  this  respect  over  the  practitioner  of  medicine  or 
anigery  for  the  human  species. 

Dr.  Osgood  advises  the  abandonment  of  the  subscription 
plan,  which  was  adopted  by  the  School  in  imitation  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London  —  an  institution  which 
has  a  very  large  number  of  annual  subscribers,  and  derives 
from  them  an  important  part  of  its  support.  The  Harvard 
Veterinary  Hospital  has  never  had  in  any  oue  year  as  many  as 
two  hundred  subscribers ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  sub- 
scription method  reduces  the  receipts  of  the  Hospital  rather 
tiiaa  increases  them.  The  subscription  method  has  never  been 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the  School.  In  this 
Report  for  the  year  1883-84,  and  again  in  the  Report  for 
1884-85,  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
method.  It  has  always  been  a  serious  objection  to  the  sub- 
scription plan,  that  the  veterinary  profession  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  objected  to  it,  as  having  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  proper  standard  of  charges'for  veterinary  service.  In  the 
first  year  that  the  subscription  method  is  abandoned  there  will 
appear  a  serious  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  the  Hospital,  t 
tot  most  of  the  subscriptions  are  collected  in  June  or  July, 
neai  the  end  of  the  financial  year ;  but  in  the  following 
year  it  is  believed  that  the  receipts  of  the  Hospital  would 
be  decidedly  larger  as  a  direct  result  of  the  abandonment  of 
that  plan. 
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The  growth  of  the  general  Library  in  Grore  Hall  and  of  the 
special  libraries  in  the  laboratories  and  class-rooms  is  in  one 
sense  an  embarrassing  phenomenon ;  for  the  University  has  no 
rooms  in  which  to  arrange  properly  the  increasing  stores  of 
books,  or  to  put  them  conveniently  at  the  disposition  of  the 
readers.  Bat  from  another  point  of  view,  the  growth  of  these 
libraries  and  the  increased  use  made  of  them  are  the  most 
encoura^ng  features  in  the  annual  story  of  the  progress  of  the 
University.  However  troublesome  and  costly  it  may  be  to 
teach  thousands  of  students  the  abundant  use  of  books,  it  is 
the  most  important  lesson  that  can  be  giyen  them  during  their 
student  life.  There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  scholarship 
than  the  habit  of  thorough  comparative  study  of  many  books 
relating  to  whatever  subject  a  student  may  have  in  hand. 
Free  use  of  books  emancipates  the  student  from  the  dominion 
of  a  text-book  or  single  treatise,  enables  him  to  practice  resort 
to  original  authorities,  and  reveals  to  him  the  great  extent  to 
which  matter,  once  printed,  is  copied  from  book  to  book 
generation  after  generation. 

The  Library  buys  no  books  except  from  the  iocome  of  fhnds 
given  expressly  for  that  purpose ;  but  salaries,  service,  and 
general  expenses  in  the  Library  during  1892-93  cost  $33,384.82, 
of  which  sum  $25,764.20  was  provided  from  the  income  of  per- 
manent funds,  leaving  a  balance  of  $7620.62  to  be  really  paid 
from  the  College  tuition  fees.  Considering  the  immense  service 
which  the  Library  renders  to  the  whole  body  of  students,  this  is  a 
moderate  sum  to  be  drawn  from  the  free  income  of  the  College. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  report  of  the  Librarian  that  a  veiy 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  are  neither  students  nor 
instructora  in  the  University  use  the  general  library.  In 
1891-92  there  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  such  bor- 
rowers; in  1892-93  —  three  hundred  and  sixty-two.  The  ose 
of  the  Library  on  Sunday  afternoons  increases  slowly.  The 
■collection  of  coins  has  been  mounted  in  thorou^y  satisfactory 
manner  between  sheets  of  glass,  and  is  now  accessible  to 
students  and  visitors. 

Within  the  past  six  years  the  functions  of  the  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Grarden  have  been  much  enlarged.    He  has  beoome  the 
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head,  not  only  of  the  Garden,  but  of  a  large  Botanical  Museum. 
This  Museam  has  been  built  and  equipped  uuder  his  direction, 
and  will  doubtless  claim  a  lai^  shai-e  of  his  time  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  building  has  been  completed  and  partially  fur- 
nished with  cases,  and  large  quantities  of  material  have  been 
made  ready  for  exhibition.  The  same  building  contains  all  the 
botanical  laboratories,  both  phaenogamic  and  crj^togamic ;  bo 
that  the  entire  work  of  the  Botanical  Department,  except  the  work 
for  the  Garden  and  the  Herbarium,  is  now  done  at  the  Museum. 
Within  the  same  period  the  beautiful  and  interesting  collection 
of  Blasohka  models  bos  been  received  and  displayed.  All  this 
new  work  has  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  has  been  given 
by  friends  of  the  department,  and  expended  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Goodale.  Until  the  year  1890-91  the  gifts  pro- 
vided for  all  the  expenditures ;  but  on  July  31st,  1891,  advances 
had  been  made  to  the  Botanical  Department  amounting  to 
(6905.57.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1893,  these  advances  bad  in- 
creased to  $13,357.58,  on  which  sum  the  Corporation  is  obliged 
to  charge  interest.  The  Director  points  out  iu  his  report, 
moreover,  that  to  carry  on  suitably  the  whole  department  com- 
prised under  the  titles  Botanical  Department,  Botanical  Museum 
and  laboratories,  there  will  be  needed  annually  $3000,  in  addition 
to  the  stated  income  from  invested  funds.  These  fiinds  now 
amount  to  $100,000.  For  carrying  on  the  laboratories  the  labora- 
tory fees  received  from  the  students  are  an  additional  resource. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Director  that  a  larger 
area  is  under  cultivation  at  the  Botanic  Garden  than  has  been 
used  heretofore,  and  that  expensive  repairs  have  been  made 
upon  the  greenhouses.  If  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the 
Botanical  Department  look  back  to  the  time, — only  a  few  years 
1^0, — when  the  department  possessed  neither  laboratories  nor 
Museum,  they  will  see  great  reason  to  be  gratefiil  for  the  recent 
additions  to  the  resources  of  the  department ;  but  if  they  con- 
template the  unfinished  state  of  the  Museum,  the  abundance  of 
materials,  but  the  lack  of  means  to  pay  for  the  labor  required 
to  prepare  and  display  them,  they  will  see  that  there  is  still 
much  to  be  desired. 

The  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  shows  that  this 
invaluable  collection  was  well  cared  for  and  considerably  en- 
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larged  doriog  the  year  ander  review.  The  Curator  was  also 
able  to  advance  Bomewhat  the  preparation  of  the  "  Synoptical 
Flora." 

Professor  Gray's  copyright*  are  such  a  valuable  resource 
for  the  Herbarium — they  yielded  during  the  year  1892-93 
$3074.65 — that  the  Corporation  find  it  expedient  to  cause  the 
several  books  to  be  carefully  revised  from  time  to  time.  A 
revisioa  of  Gray's  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern 
United  States  by  Profesaor  Coulter  and  Dr.  Sereno  Watson  was 
completed  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Watson.  The  Field,  Forest 
and  Garden  Botany  has  been  under  revision  for  three  years  past 
—  at  first  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Barnes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  latterly  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Bailey  of  Cornell  University.  It  is  hoped  that  this  revision 
will  be  completed  during  the  coming  spring. 

The  load  building  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  having  been 
finished  by  the  Park  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston,  the 
planting  of  the  Arboretum  will  now  be  carried  forward  more 
rapidly  than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  The  beauty  and  the 
instructive  character  of  the  Arboretum  increase  from  year  to 
year ;  and  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
more  this  collection  of  living  specimens  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  enjoyable  of  the  University  collections.  As  a 
public  park  also  the  worth  of  iJie  Arboretum  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  the  indenture 
between  the  Trustees  under  the  will  of  James  Arnold  and  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  was  executed,  and  it 
is  eleven  years  since  the  indenture  was  executed  between  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  concerning  the  use 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  as  a  public  park. 

The  Arboretum  has  received  from  its  Director,  Professor 
Sargent,  the  gift  of  his  valuable  library  amounting  to  about 
5000  volumes  and  5500  pamphlets.  Professor  Sai^nt  has 
also  notified  the  Corporation  of  his  intention  to  parcbase  and 
give  to  the  Arboretum  books  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  This 
valuable  library,  together  with  the  herbarium,  and  numerous 
specimens  of  woods,  fruits,  and  other  tree  products,  are  now 
safely  housed  in  the  Hunnewell  building. 
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The  Director  of  the  Chemical  Hiaboratory  and  the  Mineral 
Museum  reports  improvements  made  in  the  Laboratory,  and 
Talnable  accessions  to  the  Museum.  Both  the  Laboratory  and 
the  Museum  made  important  contributions  to  the  exhibit  of 
Harvard  University  at  Chicago.  The  collection  of  about  three 
hundred  new  substances  discovered  and  studied  in  the  labora- 
tories at  Cambridge  was  well  designed  to  give  an  expert  some 
conception  of  the  activity  of  the  University  in  contributing  to  the 
progreaa  of  chemistry.  The  Director  mentions  with  legitimate 
satisfaction  that  the  best  secondary  schools  are  giving  increasing 
attention  to  chemistry  as  an  elective  subject  among  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Harvard  College ;  and  that  the  mode  of 
teaching  chemistry  in  these  schools  is  steadily  improving.  A 
very  useful  improvement  was  made  in  the  oi^nic  laboratory 
in  the  upper  story  of  Boylston  Hall,  by  putting  in  a  system  of 
seven  exhaust  fans,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  driven  by  an 
electric  motor,  one  fan  sucking  each  of  the  seven  hoods.  The 
effect  on  the  air  of  the  room  is  all  that  could  bo  wished ;  but 
tlie  plant  cost  $1000,  and  the  power  will  cost  at  least  $100  a 
year.  The  only  objection  to  the  method,  except  its  cost,  is 
tiiat  ihe  fans  and  pulleys  make  a  disagreeable  noise.  A  sim- 
ilar method,  except  that  steam  power  is  used,  has  been  applied 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  kitchen  of  Memorial  Hall  with  equally 
good  results. 

The  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  study  of  physics  in  schools  by  demon- 
strating that  physical  apparatus  can  be  provided  for  school  use 
at  a  cost  which  brings  the  apparatus  within  the  reach  of  large 
numbers  of  schools,  both  public  and  private.  This  apparatus, 
tliough  plain  and  simple,  yields  accurate  results,  and  is 
tlKirDti^y  adapted  for  teaching  physics  to  pupOs  of  the 
gmmmar  and  high  school  ages  by  the  laboratoiy  method. 
It  has  all  been  invented  and,  in  the  first  instance,  made  in  the 
Jefferson  Laboratory ;  but  is  now  manu&ctured  and  sold  by 
competent  dealers.  Specimens  of  the  apparatus  were  exhibited 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  as  an  original  product  of  the 
Laboratory.  It  is  hoped  that  through  the  use  of  this  cheap 
bat  excellent  apparatus  a  thorou^  course  of  instruction  in 
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exact  physical  measurement  may  be  introduced  into  grammar 
and  high  schools.  The  Laboratory  also  trains  a  certain  number 
of  competent  teachers  of  physics  for  colleges,  scientific  schools, 
and  secondary  schools.  The  Director  points  out  that  there  have 
been  supplied  to  other  institutions  within  the  past  three  years 
one  profeasor,  one  assistant  professor,  and  two  instructors. 
During  the  year  1892—93,  and  also  during  the  current  year,  a  . 
course  in  physics  has  been  provided  at  the  Laboratory  without 
charge  for  teachers  in  Cambridge  schools,  the  University  hoping 
in  this  way  to  promote  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  physics 
into  grammar  schools.  The  Director  very  justly  remarks  that 
the  tendency  in  physical  departments  of  universitifls  to-day  is 
to  the  carrying  on  of  shops  and  working  laboratories,  rather 
than  to  the  collecting  of  apparatus  for  lecture  use  —  the  newer 
method  being  indefinitely  more  expensive  than  tiie  older, 
but  also  much  more  effective  for  educational  and  scientific 
purposes. 

The  fire-proof  building  on  the  Observatory  grounds  for  the 
storage  of  stellar  photographs  was  completed  during  the  post 
year,  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  stellar  photographs  were 
safely  transferred  to  it.  The  building  is  not  only  a  safe  for 
storing  plates  and  manuscripts,  but  a  work  shop  :  so  that  the 
photographs  are  not  exposed  to  destruction  by  fire  while  Uiey 
are  being  studied.  By  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  George 
O.  Shattuck,  a  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee  to  the  Ob- 
servatory, subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $9662.51  were  pro- 
cured towards  the  cost  of  this  building,  the  rest  of  the  cost 
having  been  chained  to  the  funds  of  the  Observatory.  The 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  describes  the  use 
made  of  each  instrument  in  Cambridge,  and  also  of  the  instru- 
ments which  have  been  sent  to  Peru,  and  enumerates  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Observatory  during  the  year.  No  additional 
words  are  necessary  to  portray  the  extraordinary  activity  which 
prevails  in  all  departments  of  the  Observatory,  —  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  The  station  in  Peru  continues  to  yield 
many  interesting  discoveries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
atmospheric  conditions  at  Arequipa  are  extraordinarily  favor- 
able.    Beside  astronomical  observations,  meteorological  obser- 
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TfttioDS  are  constantlj  taken ;  aod  Professor  Bailey  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  statioa  with  self-registering  instruments 
at  an  eleTatioD  of  19,200  feet,  —  which  is  fur  the  highest 
meteorological  station  in  the  world, 

Cambridge  is  distinctly  deteriorating  as  a  site  for  an  astro- 
nomical obserrstory.  The  introduction  of  electric  lighte  in 
,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Observatory  and  throughout  the 
suburbs  of  Boston  proves  to  be  a  serious  drawback ;  and  the 
Observatory  will  doubtless  suffer  some  disturbance  from  the 
passage  of  cars  on  the  electric  railway  to  be  constructed  on 
Concord  Avenue  within  a  short  distance  of  its  piers  and  domes. 
It  seems  probable  therefore  that  Cambridge  will  be  in  the 
futnre  less  important  as  a  place  for  observation  than  the  station 
at  Areqnipa,  but  that  the  reduction  of  the  results  of  observa- 
tions, the  study  of  photographic  plates,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Annals  will  continue  to  be  done  here. 

The  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund  which  on  the  31st  of  July,  1888, 
amounted  to  $240,995.50  has  been  reduced  in  the  course  of  five 
years  to  1203,013.10,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  cost 
both  of  establishing  the  station  at  Arequipa  and  of  carrying 
it  on.  Buildings,  transportation,  and  living  expenses  have  all 
proved  dearer  than  was  anticipated,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Peruvian  Governmeot  has  permitted  the  free  entry  of  all 
instruments  and  supplies  destined  for  the  station.  It  has  been 
the  desire  of  the  Corporation  that  a  portion  of  this  $32,982.40 
should  be  restored  to  the  Fund  by  transferring  to  other  funds 
a  portion  of  the  expenditure  on  the  Peru  station.  The  large 
annual  gifts  received  from  Mrs.  Draper  ($9999.96  in  1892-D3) 
continue  to  be  spent  year  by  year  upon  the  productive  re- 
searches of  the  Draper  Memorial.  The  final  payment  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Robert  Treat  Paine,  namely,  $153,447.51,  on 
account  of  his  residuary  bequest  to  the  Observatory,  raises  the 
fund  which  bears  his  name  to  the  sum  of  $273,557.86,  and 
makes  it  the  largest  fund  held  by  the  University  for  purposes 
of  pure  research. 

In  the  year  under  review,  the  teaching  force  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Zoology  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  instructor. 
The  force  now  consists  of  the  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
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three  instrQctors,  oue  lecturer,  and  two  assiatantB,  not  counting 
assiatants  temporarily  employed  for  the  elementary  claaa  in 
Zoology.  The  Museum  of  Comparatire  Zoology  and  the 
Zoological  department  prepared  for  exhibition  at  Chicago 
iDstnictive  plans  and  photographa  of  the  building,  and  speci- 
mens of  apparatus  to  illustrate  methods  of  instructiou.  The 
report  of  the  Curator  shows  how  great  an  amount  of  work 
is  annually  required  to  keep  the  collections  in  order,  to 
replenish  them  when  necessary,  to  arrange  accessions  hy  gift, 
and  to  extend  little  by  little  the  labelling  of  the  collections. 
Bven  the  educated  public  has  very  little  idea  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  great  collection  to  illustrate  the  animal 
kingdom  in  all  continents  and  oceans,  and  in  all  ages  of 
the  earth's  crust.  The  permanent  funds  of  the  Museum 
are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  work  which  is  imperatively 
needed.  The  University  is  able  to  coatribut«  nothing  bnt 
very  moderate  annual  appropriations  for  fuel  and  service ; 
and  the  great  amount  of  instruction  given  at  the  Museum  by 
professors,  instructors,  and  assistants  who  are  paid  by  the 
University  really  increues,  instead  of  lightening,  the  charges 
on  the  fiinds  of  the  Museum.  With  numberless  things  con- 
stantly in  view  which  might  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  students^ 
the  convenience  of  investigators,  or  the  delight  of  the  public, 
the  narrow  resources  of  the  Museum  are  a  severe  trial  to  the 
patience  of  its  Curator  and  assistants.  In  almost  every  room 
interesting  additions  or  rearrangements  might  be  made,  the 
labelling  might  be  improved,  gaps  might  be  filled,  and  various 
groupings  illustrative  of  the  associations  or  habits  of  animals 
might  be  arranged ;  but  for  all  these  desirable  things  there  i» 
no  money. 

The  Curator  makes  an  interesting  suggestion  (p.  211)  to  the 
effect  that  some  arrangement  be  made  between  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  and  representatives  of  leading  Amer- 
ican universities,  by  which  the  exceptional  facilities  for  marine 
research  at  the  Fish  Commission's  station  at  Wood's  Hole  might 
be  made  available  for  original  investigation.  A  laige  establish- 
ment, originally  created  at  that  harbor  bytheFieb  Commission, 
is  no  longer  utilized  to  the  fiiU.  The  Curator  of  the  Museum 
has  for  several  years  provided  at  his  own  charges  at  his  marind 
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laboratory  at  Newport  admirable  facilities  for  advanced  students 
in  zoology.  The  number  of  students  at  this  laboratory  baa 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  no  longer  be  practicable 
for  the  Curator  to  accommodate  all  tiie  applicants.  It  has  not 
been  the  practice  to  maintain  at  Cambridge  a  Summer  School 
in  Zoology,  and  the  University  itself  baa  no  zoological  station 
at  the  seaside.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  conduct  a  Summer  School  in  Zoology  for  elementary  stu- 
dents ;  bat  of  course  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  students  in  tlie 
University  who  are  competent  fqr  advanced  study  in  zoology 
should  have  facilities  for  summer  work  by  the  sea,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  collection  of  material  for  winter  use.  In  some 
departments  of  zoology,  this  collecting  can  be  done  with  simple 
means ;  but  in  others,  steam-launches,  and  even  sea-going 
vessels  are  essential.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Cui^tor  concerning  cooperation  between  leading 
American  universities  and  the  Fish  Commission. 

The  Director  of  the  Feabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  had  leave  of  absence  during  the  year  1892-93  in 
order  that  be  might  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The  connection  of  the 
Director  of  the  Museum  with  the  Department  of  Ethnology 
at  the  World's  Fair  will  doubtless  result  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Museum  through  the  enlargement  of  his  experience  and 
the  ai^uisition  of  objects  or  reproductions  of  objects  which 
made  part  of  that  great  expoaition. 

The  death  from  fever  at  Copan  of  Mr.  John  G.  Owens,  the 
leader  of  the  second  expedition  to  Honduras,  was  greatly 
regretted  by  the  friends  of  the  Museum  and  by  all  who  had  b^ 
come  acquainted  with  him  during  his  brief  connection  vrith  the 
University.  His  lamented  death  diminished  in  some  respects 
the  returns  which  had  been  hoped  for  from  this  expedition ; 
and  has  also  postponed  the  sending  of  a  third  expedition  to  the 
same  field. 

The  Semitic  Musenm,  which  the  University  owes  to  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scbiff,  was  increased  during  the 
year  both  by  purciiases  and  gifts ;  but  unfortunately  the  space 
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assigned  to  this  collection  in  ttie  Peabodj  Museum  bas  been 
entirely  filled,  so  that  an  important  portion  of  the  collection 
cannot  be  unpacked  and  exhibited,  but  is  stored  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1^93,  there  still 
remaine<^  unexpended  $2342.12  of  the  original  gift  of  tlO,000; 
but  since  the  opening  of  the  academic  year,  this  amount  has 
been  reduced  to  about  $1000,  all  of  which  is  pledged  for  objects 
ordered  at  Constantinople.  The  Overseers'  Committee  on  the 
Semitic  Department  have  perceived  the  need  of  permanent 
and  larger  quarters  for  the. Museum;  and  members  of  the 
Committee  have  made  provisional  subscriptionB  amounting  to 
$26,000  towards  the  cost  of  a  building.  The  interest  mani- 
fested in  this  Museum  both  by  students  and  by  the  public  is 
constantly  increasing,  quite  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic  literature  and  history. 

The  Schools  Examination  Board  examined  nine  secondary 
schools  during  the  year  1892-93  —  two  public  schools,  five 
endowed,  and  two  private.  Two  old  and  famous  schools  were 
included  in  this  list,  namely,  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  and 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  The  examiners  were,  with  one 
exception,  University  teachers.  They  found  the  work  inter- 
esting ;  and  most  of  them  became  convinced  that  it  would 
prove  serviceable,  both  to  the  schools  and  to  the  Universiiy. 
The  members  of  the  Board  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  work, 
and  a  personal  share  in  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
reports  are  made  to  the  headmasters,  or  principals,  and  are 
not  to  be  published  by  either  party.  It  is  the  school  and  its 
teachers  that  are  examined — not  the  pupils.  No  record  is 
made  concerning  the  attainments  of  individual  pupils.  As 
was  intimated  in  last  year's  Report,  the  expense  of  these 
examinations  is  so  considerable  as  distinctly  to  limit  the  work 
of  the  Board  —  a  complete  examination  coating  ft'om  $120  to 
$250,  according  to  the  remoteness  of  the  school  from  Cam- 
bridge. Of  the  nine  schools  examined  in  the  first  year,  the 
most  remote  was  situated  in  Feekskill,  N.  Y.  It  will  require 
the  experience  of  some  years  to  determine  whether  in  the 
opinion  of  the  schools  the  advantages  derived  from  the  ezuu- 
inations  compensate  for  their  cost. 
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During  1892-93  the  University  provided  gratnitoualj  three 
courses  of  instruction  for  teacheiB  in  tlie  Cambridge  grammar 
schools,  —  one  on  experimental  physics,  one  in  geography,  and 
one  in  geometry.  These  courses  were  regularly  attended  by 
competent  clasBes,  and  are  believed  to  have  borne  good  fruit. 
Three  courses  are  again  furnished  by  the  University  during  the 
current  year  on  physics,  Englinh  composition  and  botany. 
These  courses  are  open  to  Cambridge  teachers  without  fee, 
and  to  a  small  number  of  teachers  outside  of  Cambridge  on 
payment  of  a  fee.  The  University  is  glad  to  cooperate  with 
tlie  city  of  Cambridge  in  these  experiments  for  the  improve- 
ment of  grammar  schools. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1893,  Mrs.  Catherine  Page  Perkins 
executed  an  agreement  with  the  President  and  Fellows  to  build 
a  dormitory  for  the  College  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000,  to  be 
called  Perkins  Hall  in  memory  of  Daniel  Perkins  (A.B.  1717), 
Bichard  Perkins  (A.B.  1748),  and  William  Foster  Perkins 
(A.B.  1819),  and  to  be  designed  for  the  accommodation  of 
students  of  small  means.  The  site  was  determined  on,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  plans  immediately  begun ;  but  before  the 
contracts  were  ready  for  signature,  Mrs.  Perkii^  died  very 
suddenly  early  in  May.  Her  will,  however,  made  some  years 
earlier,  gave  to  the  President  and  Fellows  the  same  Bum  of 
$150,000  for  the  same  uses.  Of  the  three  graduates  who  are 
to  be  commemorated  in  this  hall,  the  first  was  a  minister  who 
served  for  sixty-two  years  the  parish  of  Bridgewater;  the 
second,  his  son,  practiced  medicine  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury in  the  same  town ;  the  third  (the  grandson  of  Daniel) 
died  young  without  entering  any  profession.  The  money  from 
which  this  hall  will  be  built  was  made  and  saved  by  three 
brothers,  of  whom  Richard  Perkins,  the  husband  of  Catherine 
Page  Perkins,  was  one.  All  three  brothers  died  without 
heirs.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Perkins  a  few  years 
ago,  a  considerable  part  of  the  fortune  was  distributed  by 
hie  will  to  various  institutions  of  public  utility.  On  the 
death  of  his  widow,  almost  all  the  remainder  was  distributed 
ID  like  manner,  — the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Insti- 
tute  of  Technology,   Harvard   University,   and   the   Harvard 
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Annex  receiving  h.Tge  gifts  under  one  or  other  of  the  two 
wills.  The  diBtrihution  of  this  fortune,  won  in  honorable 
trade,  and  preserved  by  good  judgment,  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  private  wealth  in  the  United  States 
may  soon  be  converted  to  beneficent  public  ends. 

Shortly  after  the  untimely  death  of  Phillips  Brooks,  a  com- 
mittee of  his  classmates  and  friends  was  org&nized  to  collect 
money  with  which  to  build  a  memorial  of  him  at  Harvard 
College.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1893,  the  President  and 
Fellows  agreed  to  a  declaration  of  trust,  or  terms  of  sub- 
scription, prepared  by  this  comiuittee  for  the  I%illips  Brooks 
House.  It  was  agreed  that  the  plans  should  be  made  satis- 
factory to  the  President  and  Fellows,  who  should  assign  a 
good  site  for  the  building  in  the  College  Yard,  and  accept  the 
building  and  its  endowment  upon  the  tnist  to  maintain  and  use 
t^e  building,  and  apply  the  endowment  to  its  maintenance,  in 
such  manner  as  they  in  their  discretion  from  time  to  time  might 
deem  best  for  the  religious,  charitable,  and  social  interests  of 
the  University,  the  President  and  Fellows  to  arrange  all  details 
of  use  and  administration  in  accordance  with  their  own  judg- 
ment; '■provided,  however,  that,  among  other  good  uses,  the 
building  shall  always  be  used  impartially  and  without  favor  for 
all  those  forms  of  spiritual  activity,  benevolent  action,  and 
religious  aspiration  in  which  the  best  life  of  the  University 
may,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  denomination,  from  time 
to  time  find  expression."  The  subscriptions  for  this  object 
were  payable  either  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  or 
to  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  University.  The  Treasurer  of 
the  University  acknowledges  in  his  statement  the  receipt  of 
$5983.26  for  this  object;  but  a  very  much  larger,  though  still 
insufficient,  sum  had  been  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Committee,  before  the  prevailing  financial  depression  com- 
pelled the  suspension  of  the  undertaking. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  gifts  of  the  year  was  that  of 
Professor  Henry  Willard  Williams,  who,  shortly  afler  retiring 
from  the  Professorship  of  Opthalmology  which  he  had  held  for 
twenty  years,  gave  the  President  and  Fellows  $35,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  ultimately  to  be  used  toward  the  salary  of 
that  pxofeseorship.     Gifts  from  professors  are  always  valuable 
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quite  oat  of  proportion  to  their  Bmouot ;  because  they  proceed 
from  persons  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  administration 
and  the  fuDction  of  the  University,  and  with  the  beneficial 
quality  of  the  particular  object  or  objects  which  they  endow. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital  received  last  apring 
a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske  to  endow  a  bed  in 
the  Hospital  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Josiah  Maaon 
Fiske,  a  natire  of  Cambridge,  the  bed  to  be  used,  first,  by  the 
students  of  Harvard  College,  and  secondly,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Hospital.  This  provision  is  a  very  welcome 
one,  because  the  University  has  no  adequate  infirmary  of  its 
own,  —  indeed'  only  a  small  hospital  for  the  isolation  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Since  there  are  about  2600  students  in 
Cambridge,  many  of  whom  are  far  from  their  homes  and  in 
narrow  circumstances,  a  right  to  use  the  admirable  facilities  of 
the  Cambridge  Hospital  may  at  any  moment  be  precious. 

The  subject  of  an  additional  dining-room  for  the  University 
was  repeatedly  discussed  by  the  Corporation  in  the  spring  of 
1893  OD  petitions  from  the  Dining  Hall  Association  and  other 
students.  No  affirmative  action  was  taken  on  the  subject ;  for 
the  Corporation  was  unwilling  to  build  another  hall  to  be  con- 
ducted like  the  present  one,  and  it  was  not  made  certain  that  a 
sufficient  body  of  stndents  desired  to  use  a  hall  conducted  on 
the  restaurant  plan.  The  problem  how  to  provide  suitable 
food  for  such  a  number  of  students  as  are  gathered  in  Cam- 
bridge, at  reasonable  prices,  and  under  t^reeable  conditions,  is 
still  far  from  complete  solution.  The  general  tables  in 
Memorial  Hall  —  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number — are 
at  present  over-crowded,  and  the  quarters  of  the  Foxcroft  Club 
are  too  small  for  the  present  membership.  The  Hall  and  the 
Club  together  accommodate  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  number  of  students  in  Cambridge. 

The  financial  year  1892-93  was  satis&ctory  as  regards  the 
increase  of  the  funds  and  balances  hy  gifts  and  bequests  —  the 
total  increase  of  the  year  being  $552,298.55  ;  bat  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  increase,  namely,  $176,608.44,  consists  of 
building  funds  which  will  disappear  from  the  Treasurer's  state- 
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ment  when  the  buildings  for  Trhich  they  were  provided  shall 
have  been  erected.  The  year  was  a  costly  one,  the  annual 
expenseB  proper,  excluding  payments  for  new  buildings  and 
for  repairs,  insurance  and. taxes  on  real  estate  held  as  invest- 
ment, having  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University 
exceeded  a  million  dollars  ;  but  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law, 
and  Medicine,  the  Dental  School,  the  Scientific  Sdiool,  and 
the  Buasey  Institution  are  all  in  a  aatis&ctory  condition  as 
regards  the  proportion  between  their  annual  receipts  and  their 
annual  expenditures.  The  Divinity  School  had,  to  be  sure, 
a  deficit  for  the  year  1892-93;  but  this  deficit  was  due  to 
circumstances  which  may  fairly  be  called  accidental,  and  are 
not  likely  to  recur.  Moreover,  the  School  has  a  credit  balance 
of  $26,360.41,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  applied  to  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  School ;  and  this  balance  is  larger  t^an  it 
was  ten  years  ago,  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  Law  School, 
the  Medical  School,  and  the  Scientific  School  all  have  similar 
disposable  balances.  The  Veterinary  School,  now  eleven  years 
old,  almost  succeeded  in  living  within  its  income.  The  num- 
ber of  its  students  is  increasing ;  and  both  the  School  and  its 
Hospital  command  more  and  more  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  domestic  animals.  The  School 
owes  the  University  $19,019.87  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that,  as  it  becomes  established  in  the  favor  of  the  community, 
it  will  be  able  to  repay  this  advance,  as  older  departments  of 
the  University  have  done  before.  It  is  satisfactory  to  recall  in 
this  connection  that  the  Dental  School  had  a  period  of  struggle 
and  of  debt ;  but  that  it  has  now  paid  its  debts,  supports  itself 
—  with  important  aid  from  the  Medical  School  —  and  has 
obtained  an  endowment  which  amounts  in  all  to  $30,484.92. 
The  Scientific  School  enjoyed  an  increase  of  income  to  the 
amount  of  $12,064.00,  and  increased  its  expenditures  by 
$14,484.00.  This  increase  of  expenditures  resulted  chiefly 
ft^m  an  increase  in  the  nomber  of  salaries,  and  in  the  appropri- 
ations for  instnunenta  and  apparatus  for  instruction,  and  was 
made  necessary  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  stadents. 
For  the  current  year  there  is  a  similar  enlargement  of  the  num- 
ber of  stodents,  and  a  corresponding  expansion  of  expenditures  ; 
but  the  budget  of  the  School  is  in  a  satis&ctory  conditdon. 
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The  departments  of  the  Univereity  in  which  the  relation  of 
income  to  expenditure  has  been  tinBatisfactory  for  two  years 
paat  are  the  departments  called  University,  College,  and 
Library,  which  depend  ultimately,  as  the  accounts  are  kept, 
on  the  income  of  the  College  proper.  The  receipts  credited 
to  the  Univeraity  account  are  never  equal  to  the  payments 
charged  to  that  account,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  tfte  Library,  the  adverse  balances  in  these  two  departments 
being  met  by  the  College.  For  the  year  1891-^92,  there  was 
a  deficit  in  them  three  accounts  combined  of  $6,432.88 ;  but 
for  the  year  1892-93,  which  is  now  under  review,  the  deficit 
was  $25,181.26.  These  deficits  have  to  be  chai^d  to  the 
account  called  the  Stock  Account,  which  is  really  an  accumu- 
lated balance,  the  principal  of  which,  as  well  as  the  income,  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Corporation.  There  is  one  other  similar 
fund  called  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund.  These  two 
funds  are  the  only  resources  of  that  sort  in  possession  of  the 
Corporation.  From  various  causes,  such  as  annual  deficits  and 
surpluses,  the  crediting  to  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Fire  Subscription  of  1872-73,  and  the 
chai^ng  to  the  same  fund  of  the  coat  of  the  addition  made  to 
Gore  Hall  in  1876,  their  combined  amount  has  fluctuated  con- 
sideraJDly  during  the  last  twenty-four  years  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  have  diminished.  In  1869,  the  Stock  Aceount  was 
$197,034.48,  and  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Account  was 
$74,730.61,  the  total  being  $271,765.09.  These  two  funds 
stand  as  follows  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  for  1892—93 — . 
the  Stock  Account  at  $98,830.23,  and  the  Insurance  and 
Guaranty  Fund  at  $141,638.74,  the  total  being  $240,468.97. 
These  two  completely  unrestricted  funds  have  therefore  dimin- 
ished by  $31,296.12  within  the  past  twenty-four  years.  Early 
in  this  period  a  Repair  Fund  of  $10,000  was  also  used  up. 
To  the  statement  that  expenditures  have  exceeded  receipts  in 
the  combined  account  called  University,  College,  and  Libraiy 
by  $31,614.14  during  the  past  two  years  must,  therefore,  be 
added  the  further  statement  that  the  disposable  balances  against 
which  such  deficits  can  be  cbai^d  are  not  so  large  now  by 
$31,296.12  as  they  were  twenty-four  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the 
&ct  that  the  total  of  the  permanent  fiinds  has  been  multiplied 
by  three  and  three  quarters  during  that  period. 
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This  coaditioD  of  things  is  due  in  the  main,  first,  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Corporation  to  raise  tiie  salaries  of  teachers  in  all 
the  grades,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  students ;  and  secondly, 
to  the  great  change  in  the  general  scale  of  expenditure  in  and 
on  College  buildings  and  on  apparatus  for  teaching,  including 
coUectionB.  Although  the  scale  of  the  Univeraity  salaries  is 
stUI  low,  it  has  been  raised  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Ance 
1869.  As  to  the  scale  of  expenditure,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  facts  that  before  1869  there  was  not  a  single  steam- 
plant  on  the  University  premises ;  not  a  bath-room  or  water 
closet  in  any  University  building;  no  lights  in  the  College 
Yard  or  entries  at  night  j  no  laboratories  for  students,  except 
that  of  Chemistry ;  no  Memorial  Hall ;  no  College  play- 
grounds, except  the  delta  between  Kirkland  and  Cambridge 
streets ;  no  departmental  libraries ;  no  seminaries ;  no  con- 
ferences ;  no  summer  courses ;  and  no  Graduate  School. 

Whatever  are  the  causes  of  the  deficits  of  the  past  two  years, 
it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  Corporation  to  contract  somewhat 
their  annual  expenditures  for  the  College,  the  Graduate  School, 
and  the  Library.  Measures  to  this  end  were  promptly  taken 
as  soon  as  the  accounts  of  the  year  1892—93  had  been  made  up. 
An  increase  of  students  having  again  occurred  in  the  College 
and  the  Graduate  School  during  the  current  academic  year, 
and  the  contracts  with  teachers  annually  appointed  haying  been 
concluded  lost  spring,  the  retrenchments  of  the  current  year 
cannot  be  made  on  the  number  of  salaries  except  in  the  case  of 
accidental  vacancies.  They  must  be  made  on  repairs  and 
improvements,  wages,  printing,  appropriations  for  collections 
and  laboratories,  and  what  are  called  general  expenses.  The  pre- 
vailing financial  depression  also  admonishes  the  Corporation  not 
to  count  on  a  continuance  of  the  recent  very  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  resorting  to  the  University,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  some  diminution  of  income  from  their  investments. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  on  the  several  departments  and  scieutifio 
establishments. 

CHARLES   W.   ELIOT,  PnaidmU. 
CutBBiixtE,  6  Juiumrf ,  1B94. 
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REPORTS   OF   DEPARTMENTS. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  AHTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  THE   PrXSIDEKT  OF  THE   UKITEBSnT : 

Sm,  —  I  have  tbe  boaor  to  preseDt  the  following  report  npon  the 
action  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year 
1892-93 :  — 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  coarses  of  instracUon  provided  by 
the  Faculty  has  made  it  necessary  for  tbe  last  two  or  three  years  to 
oondeuse  materially  tbe  statement  of  courses  given  in  the  annual 
report,  and  in  some  cases  to  omit  particulars  which,  with  a  better 
command  of  space,  might  have  been  shown  with  advanti^.  The 
information  g^ven  in  advance  to  tbe  students  of  the  Dniversity  and 
to  others,  to  assist  in  tbe  choice  of  studies  and  to  exhibit  the  oppor- 
tunities now  offered  here,  is  much  more  ample.  The  Faculty  issue 
near  tbe  close  of  the  academic  year  their  Announcement  of  Courses  for 
the  coining  year,  giving  the  careiVil  condensed  statement  of  informa- 
tioD  which,  with  little  change,  afterwards  appears  in  the  Annual  Cata- 
l<^e.  Besides  this  publication,  tbe  several  departments  of  instruction, 
(as  for  e^xample,  that  of  Classics,  Fhilosophy,  Mathematics,  or  Geol- 
ogy),  bave  of  late  years  adopted  tbe  practice  of  compiling,  each  for 
itself,  B  somewhat  elaborate  statement  of  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  their  proposed  instruction  for  the  coming  year,  with  all  the  detail 
believed  to  be  necessary  by  those  who  are  moat  desirous  of  attracting 
students.  The  special  descriptive  pamphlets  of  courses  issued  in 
this  manner  in  the  closing  weeks  before  Commencement,  1893,  com- 
prised in  the  aggr^ate  more  than  300  pages,  and  taken  together  give 
a  complete  statement  of  tbe  work  of  instruction  laid  out  by  the 
Faculty,  with  a  degree  of  minutooess  quite  beyond  tbe  possible  scope 
of  the  present  report. 

In  the  rearrangement  and  extension  of  instruction  which  necessarily 
goes  on  from  year  to  year,  the  orgauizatiou  of  tbe  Faculty  in  divisions 
and  departments,  set  forth  in  my  report  for  1890-91,  bas  bad  an 
increasing  influence.  The  proposal  of  courses  of  instruction  under 
this  system  belongs  in  some  cases  to  divisions  and  in  others  to  the 
departments  of  which  the  divisions  are  made  up ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
present  system  looks  to  some  body  of  instructors  having  closely 
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sUied  work,  for  an  opinion  on  the  best  method  of  covering  any  part 
of  their  field  which  is  imperfectly  provided  for,  and  for  a.  Judgment 
%a  to  the  importance  of  ftny  proposition  for  additional  instruction. 
The  Faculty  as  a  whole  reserves  its  power  of  judging  of  any  proposed 
changes  or  additions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  common  interest 
and  of  an  equitable  adjustment  of  increased  or  diminished  resources, 
but  it  also  looks  for  a  more  systematic  oversight  than  formerly  of  the 
urangemeat  of  instruction  within  any  given  field  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  those  specially  concerned.  It  cannot  be  said  that  individoal 
initiative  is  excluded  or  discouraged ;  but  there  is  in  many  and  perhaps 
in  most  departments  a  stronger  conscionsness  of  combined  effort  and 
of  mutual  adjustment.  The  divisions  and  departments  steadily  gather 
strength  and  firmness  of  organization  ;  they  meet  and  act  as  bodies  for 
various  purposes  with  increasing  regularity,  and  as  a  whole,  it  is 
believed,  are  now  improving  the  coordination  of  a  great  body  of 
instruction,  bnilt  up  under  circumstances  which  have  not  always  made 
it  possible  to  adjust  single  courses  carefully  as  parts  of  a  system. 

The  list  of  courses  now  presented,  it  will  be  observed,  includes  all 
those  given  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty,  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  as  well  ss  in  Harvard  College  and  the  Graduate 
School,  and  moreover  includes  courses  in  Semitic  Languages  and 
History,  three  in  Philosophy  and  two  in  History,  which  are  also  given 
in  the  Divinity  School,  and  therefore  have  Divinity  students  in  atten- 
dance upon  them,  as  will  appear  npon  reference  to  the  Beport  of  the 
Dean  of  that  School. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  1892-9S.* 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  HISTORY. 

For  Oraduatei  and  UndergradvaUi  ■■  — 

1.  Profewor  Ltok  and  Mr.  Rbibheb.  —  Hebrew.  —  Davld«on'«  latrodnctofj 

Hebrew  Graamu.  — ExplanaUon  of  puis  of  GenealB  and  of  the  FMlm- 

book.     S  hoar*.  1  Or.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  S  So.,  8  Di.     Total  10. 

6.  Profeuor  Lrox.  —  Babyloniui-AiByriui  H'uUtry.  — DiCaiion  of  the  Babj- 

loalan-AMyrian  cnltare  tbTongh  the  Fhoeniciana.     I  hour. 

13  Se.,  6  Jr.,  1  So.     Total  30. 
IS.  FroteNor  Ltox.  —  Hi>toi7  of  Iirael,  political  and  lodal,  from  tho  eitabllih- 
ment  of  royalty  till  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.     2  honn. 

1  Gr.,S6Se.,27  Ja.,20So.,8Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  8  Dl.    Total  9S. 

■  The  clH9t(  of  gtadenti  Id  tht  KTcnl  comet  nn  de^^ite d  u  foUam :  Or.  An  Gndaata 
Stodent,  Se.  for  8«nlor,  Ju.  for  Jnulor,  So.  fOr  BophoioaK,  Fr.  for  Freahmwi,  8p.  for  Spcctil 
Student.  Be.  for  ScieuUAc  Stadent,  Di.  for  Dirlnitj  Stadsot.  Law  br  Lav  Stndan,  He.  &r 
Hwlieal  ftudent. 
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18'.  ProfcMor  Tot.  —  Blttotf   of  prechrUtimn  Hebrew  Utentore.       4  honn. 

lit  hklf-yw.  8  Or.,  8  Se.,  2  in.,  1  8p.,  7  DL     ToUl  16. 

U.  Frofntor  Tot.  —  Hiitorj  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  compuiion  of  other 

Semitic  BeUglon*.    2hoan.  1  Or.,  1  Se.,  3  Di.    Toul  S. 

15.  PiofewoT  Tot.  —  mitoiy  of   the  Bagd&d   CaUfate.  —  Egypt  under  tho 

Hoilenu.  —  The  Crnsadei  from  Mobunmedui  source*.     1  hour. 

9Se.,  10  J<i.,fiSo.,  ISp.,  IDi.    Totd  26. 
[U.  Frofettor  Tot.  —  HUtor;  of  the  Spaniih  CalifUe.    1  boor. 

Omitted  in  1893-«S.] 
JViwBrify /or  Oraduaitt;  — 

9.  FrofeMor  Tor.  —  Hebrew  (second  courte).  —  STiitAX.  —  DriTer'i  Hebrew 
Teiuei.  —  iDteipretMion  of  parti  of  the  Fropheti  aod  the  Poetical  Booki. 
S  honn.  2  Se.,  1  Ja.,  1  Di.    Total  4. 

[8'.  ProfeMor  Ltom.  —  Claaiical  Aramaic  (STriae).  —  Oramman  of  Neitle  and 
Noldeke.  —  The  Peihitto  Tenion  of  the  New  Teatameot.  3  hoan.  lit 
hair-year.  '  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

i.  Profenor  Ltoh  and  Hr.  RmisnK..— ABiTrian.  — I^od'i  Aiiyrian  HainiaL 
—  DelitsMh't  Atiyrian  Grammar.  —  Delitzich'i  Aiiyriicbe  LeieitScke. 
S  boms.  1  Or.,  1  Di.      Total  9. 

S.  Frofeitor  Ltor.  —  AujriaD  (second  course).  —  Delltuch'i  Aisjrrian  Gram- 
mai.  — The  Cuneiform  Inicriptloni  of  Weitem  Aiia  (interpretation  of  lelec- 
tioni).     2  houn.  2  Or.,  1  Ju.,  1  DL     Total  i. 

7.  Prof euor  Tot  and  Mr.  Chzstbr.  —  Arabic.  — Laniing'i  Grimmar.  — Kahab 
al-Hnlah.— The  Thouiand  and  One  Nights.    2  boon.   IJu.,  IDi.    Totals. 

$.  Profbiior  Toi.  —  Arabic  fiecond  connet.  —  Wrigbt'i  Orammar.  —  The 
Hoaliakat.  — Uotenebbi.  — Ibn   Haldun.  — The  Koran.      2  honn. 

1  Or.    Total  1. 

[9.  Professor  Tor.  —  EtUoplc.  —  DiUnuuin's  GraramatiJt  and  Cbrestomathia. 
1  honr.  Omitted  in  1S9S-M.] 

10.  Profenor  Tor  and  Mr.  Rkibsih. — Phoenician.  —  Schrdder'i  Pbonlzlsclw 
Spracbe.  —  Corpus  Inicriptionum  Semiticarum.      1  hour. 

1  Or.,  1  Ju.    Total  9. 
Coun«*  of  StMonh. 

aOa.  Professor  Lro».  —  Aiiyrian  Grammar.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

[30i.  Professor  Tot.  —  General  Semitic  Grammar.      1  honr. 

Omitted  in  1892-98.] 
abc  Profeisor  Tor.  —  Kitab  al  Agani.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

INDO-IRANIAN  LANGUAGES. 
Jbr  OradMott*  and  Vitdtrgraduatts. 
1.  Profenor  Lahmah.  —  Saoskrit.  —  Sounds  and  Inflexions  (Whitney's  Gium- 
mar). — Elementary  composition  and  tranilallon  (Perry's  Primer).  —  Bead- 
ing of  eaay  prose  and  vene  (Lanman'i  Beader).    8  honn. 

4Gr.,  lSe.,lJn.,18o.,  IDi.     Totals. 

S.  Professor  Lannah.  —  Sanskrit  (second  course).  —  Clasdcai  Sanskrit.  — 

Selediona  from  the  Pailcatantia  and  Katha-Sarit-Sagaia.     8  hours,     let 

half-year.  3  Gr.     Total  9. 
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AvMortly  for  Oradiiain  r  — 
S.  Frotetaor  Lakxak.  —  Sanikrit  (third  eosne) .  —  Introdnctlou  to  the  la 

uid literUnre  of  the  Vedu.    8  bonn.     2d  ludf-jew.  2  Or.     Totals. 

4.  Frofeuor  Ljutxas.  — PilL  — The  SMredBooki  of  Boddfaliin.    Shonn. 

SGt.    TofXi. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGT. 
Primaritjf  for  Undtrffradmatei ;  — 
1.  0«iMTal  introdnctioii  to  Cludcml  Philology.     LectorM  bj  lutraclon  In  tba 
Deptutment    8  honrs.     lit  h*lf<7emr. 

1  Or.,  S  So.,  1  Jn.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.    Total  15. 

IiRBODDOTOXT  Lbotorbi  for  Frefbmeii  •todTing  Oi««)c 

(1)  ProfeiioT  Wbiqht.  —  Homer. 

(2)  Mr.  OuLtcK.  —  On  Lyiias  and  hit  Time*. 

(8)  Profeitor  GooDwnr.  —  On  Socratei  and  Plato. 
(4)  Aiit.  ProfeiBor  Hdkoav.  —  On  the  Qreak  Theatre  and  Dramatic 
Performiuice*. 

A.  Heenv.  Pakxm  and  Guucs.  —  Herodotiu  (lelectioni).  —  Etomer    (mIoo- 

lioiu  from  Booka  L-ZII.  of  the  Iliad).  —  Keadlng  at  aiKht.    8  honn. 

<  8e.,  2  Jn.,  2  So..  SO  Pr.,  1  8p.    Total  29. 

f.  Hr.  Oduok.  —  Greek  Pro*e   Compotition    (elementarT-  course).      S  honn 

afortnight.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Bo.,  16  Fr.     Total  81. 

B.  AjM.  Prof  OMor  Horoan  and  Mr.  Guliok —  Homer  (leiectioDi  ftom  the  Odya- 

•ey.)  —  Ljiiaa    (Belections).  —  Plato    (Apology   and    Crlto).  —  Eniliddei 
(Hedea).  — Reading  at  light     8  faonr«.         1  Ju.,  2  So.,  87  Fr.     Total  40. 

C.  AiiL  Profeaior  Moroab  and  Hr.  Gumck.  —  Homer  (lelectlons  ttam  the  Ody*> 

•ey).  —  Lyiiaa  (ielections).  — Plato  (Apology  and  Eathyphro).  —  Ariato- 
phsnea  (Clonds).  —  Reading  at  eight.    S  honrt. 

IJu.,  aSo.,28Fr.,  2  8p.    Totid  SS. 

D.  Atat.  Profeiaor  Mokoak. — Homer  (teleclloni  fVom  the  OdyMey).  —  Ly«laa 

(•election*).  — Plato    (Apology   and   Lachei) .  —  Enr^idei    (Hedea).— 

Aiiitaphanes  (Clondi) .  —  Reading  at  tight.    8  hoora. 

iSe.,  ISo.,  BlFr.    Total  SS. 
S,  Profeuor  Uoroah  and  Mr.  Gdliok.  —  Greek  Proie  Compotition  (aecood 

conne).  —  Goodwin's  Hood*  and  Tenses.     8  boun  a  fortnight. 

1  Ja.,  8  So.,  21  Fr.      Total  SE. 
1.  Ur.   Ouuai:.  —  Lucian    (lelectloni) .  —  Demoitbene*    (FhUlppict).  —  Plato 

(Frotagorai) .  —  Enripidei  (Iphigenia  In  Taurii) .  —  Ariitopbanet  (Enighte). 

—  Beading  at  light.     8  honn.  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  11  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  IS. 

S.  Aait.   Frofeitor  Hokoaw.  —  Aeachylui  (Prometheui   Bound).  —  SophodM 

(OedipniTyrannui).  — Thncydidei  (Book  I.).  —  Ariitophanei  (Watpt). — 

Collateral  reading  of  the  Achamtani  of  Anitophanea.  —  Reading  at  al^t. 

Sfaonn.  1  Se.,  1  fu.,  80  So.    Total  89. 

S.  ProteaioT  Wrioht.  —  Greek  Proae  Compoiition  (third  conne).  —  Tranda. 

tton  and  original  compoiltioD.  —  Oral  eonvenadonal  exenHiea.    1  bonr. 

8  8e.,2  Ju.,  18So.    Total  21. 
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ImanntK*  to  Frethmen,  introdiictotjr  to  the  Mnd;  of  Terence : 
(1)  Dr.  EUti^t.— Pbatiu  end  Terence, 
(a)  Aut.  Profeiior  Moboah.  —  The  Haman  Theatre. 
(S)  Dr.  Howard. — The  Hetricid  end  Hmlcal  Element  in  Boman  Comedjr. 
d.  Hr.  Ball.  —  Qcero  (lelected  oratioiu).  —  VirgU.  —  Practice  Id  reading  at 
■Igbt.    S  honra.  fi  Se.,  2  Jn.,  3  So.,  IS  Fr.,  |  Sp.,  1  Se.     Total  8S. 

F.  Mr.  Ball.  —  Latin  CompoBltion  (elemental;  conne).  -—  Collar't  Practical 
L«tin  Compoeltion.     8  honri  a  fortn^ht. 

1  Se.,2  Ju.,  2  So.,  ISFr.,  3  Sp.,  13c.     Total  22. 
£.  Dr.  Hailiy.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitia).— Llvy  (Booki  XXI.  atidXZII.).— 
Terence  (Adelphoe  and  Andria).  —  Reading  at  aight.     8  houri. 

2  Ju.,  i  So.,  86  Pr.,  t  Sp.    Total  96. 
C.  Dr.  HowABD  and  Mr.  Ball.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitla).  —  Uvj  (Booki  I.  and 
U.).  — Terence  (Fhormlo  and  Aodria).  —  Reading  at  si^t.     8  boon. 

2  Se.,  2  Ja.,  8  So.,  97  Fr.,  6  Sp.     Total  lU. 
i}.  (^Advanttd  Cowrtt  for  FrtAmmi.)     Dr.  Howakd. — Qcero  (De  Amltitia). 

—  IdTf  (Books  I.  and  II.).  —  Terence  (Phormio and  Heautontimommenoi). 

—  Plantna  (CaptiTsi). —Reading  at  light     3  hour*. 

2So.,35Fr.    Total  87. 

X.  Dr.  Hailbt.  —  I^n  Compoeition  (tecond  couree) .  —  Translation  of  Engli«b 

narratlTe.     8  hours  a  fortnight.  1  Ju.,  S  So.,  24  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  29. 

1.  Frofeiior  Smith.  —  Tacitni  (Dlalogni;  selection*  from  the  Annals.)  — 
Bpiace  (Ode*  and  Epodei).  —  Reading  at  sight.    8  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  «  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  «. 

2.  Dr.  Howard.  — Tacitn*  (Dialogns;  Qermaniaj  Agricola).  —  Horace  (Odei 
and  Epodet).  —  Reading  at  tight.    3  hour*. 

1  Se.,  3  Jn.,  se  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  iO. 
S.  Ur.  Farkib.  —  I«tin   CompouUon   (third  coarse),  —  Extended   stndj  of 
Idiom.  — Practice  in  Translation.    1  hour. 

1  Or.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  14  So.,    Total  21. 

JVJaonfy  far  OitdargradtutU*  and  Oradualt* :  — 

6.  PTofe*sar  Wbioht.  —  Demostbene*  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Em> 

tiaasj).  —  Aetchines  (Against  Ctesiphon,  lelections).  —  Ljcnrgus  (Against 
Lcocrates).  —Aeschylus  (Scteu  against  Thebes), —Sophocles  (Antigone). 

—  Aristophanes  (Frogs).     3  hour*.       1  Or.,  6  Se.,  16  Jn.,  2  So.     Total  2G. 

7.  Professor  Wbioht. — Greek  Prose  Compoeition  (fourth  course).  —  Writtea 

compoeition  in  the  style  of  Demosthenei  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of  classical 
model*.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  ilandard  Engliah  (rhetorical  and 
philosophical).     1  hour.  5  Qr.,  6  Se.    Total  10. 

[4.  Frofesaor  J.  W.  Wnrrs.  — The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on 
the  Scetuc  and  Private  Andqnities.     2  hours.  Omitted  in  1SS2-93.J 

14.  Profeator  AuuT.  —Homer  (Iliad,  Book*  IX.-XXIT.).  8  hour*,  itt  lialf- 
year.  4ar.,  8  8e.,7  Ja.,2  So.    Totalie. 
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16.  Aiit.  Frof eiaor  HoHOAH.  — The  Greek  Foeti  between  Healod  and  Aeschylni, 
with  ipecial  stud;  of  Qreek  iTiie  poetry.     3  hotir*.     2d  linlf-;eu. 

10  Gr.,  T  Se.,  *  Jn.     TotU  81. 

[IS.  Profesior  WRtaar.  —  Thre«  Centiuiei  of  Greek  Hlitorj  (600-SOO  b.c.)-  — 
Stndiea  in  lottitntioiu  utd  in  Biogrftpb]'.  —  Lectom,  with  collatenl  r««diDg 
and  thesee.     3  honn.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

8.  Profeiior  Goodwir.  —  Plato  (Republic).  —  Aristotle  (Ethlca,  Booki  I.-IT. 
and  Z.).     8  houn.  10  Gr.,  12  Se.,  8  Ja.     Total  ». 

9.  Piofeiior  Goodwin.  — Aeschjlns.     S  hours.     9  Gr.,  fi  8e.,  2  Jn.    Total  16. 
[10.  ProfeasoT  J.  W.  Write.  —  The  life  of  the  Andent  Athenian!,  described 

and  illnatrated  bj  the  aid  of  the  Litentore  and  of  the  Honumetits.    8  hours- 
Omitted  in  1892-93.} 
[II.  Profeiioi  Allbh.  —  EDstoty  of  Gt«ek  LJterature.  —  Lectures,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  stadents' ptivata  reading.     S  honra.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

4.  ProfeiioT  Smith.  — Horace  (Satirei  and  Epistles).    3  hours.    1st  half-year. 
2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  11  Ju.     Total  1]. 
9.  Ur.  Farxbr. — Pliny  (selected  Letter*).    8  hours.    Itt  half-year. 

3  Se.,  13  Jn.,  1  So.    Total  17. 

6.  Mr.   Pabkbr.  —  Jarenal,   (the   principal   Satires).  —  MarUal,    (selected 

Epigrams).     3  hours.     2d  half-year.      1  Or., 6  Se.,  12  Jn.,  I  So.     Total  2a 

6.  Professor  Gbbehouoh  . —  Ancient  Philosophy,  as  set  forth  by  Cicero  (De 
Finibus;  Academics).   3  hoars.   2d  half-year.     2  Gr.,  4  8e.,  2  So.   Totals. 

7.  Mr.  Parkbr.  — Practice  In  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of  lelectiona 
from  clasucal  prose  as  models. — Tianslatiou  Into  Latin  prose.  —  Original 
essays.     1  hour.  S  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  So.     Total  10. 

18.  Professor  Smith.  —  Catulliu  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.    S  faonrs.    2d  half-year. 

2Gr.,6So.,7  Ju.     Totalis. 

8'.  Professor  ORBRMonoK.  —  Plantas.  —  Cicero  (selections  from  the  rhetorical 

works).     3  hoars.     l«t  half-year.  2  Gr.,  13  Se.,  3  Ju.     Totalis. 

8*.  Professor  OvBBKODaH.  —  Lucretius.      3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

.  2Gr.,12  8e.,  4  Ju.     Totalis. 

10.  Professor  Grbemovoh.  — The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chieBy  as  illus- 
trated by  work*  of  art.  —  Lectures  with  collateral  reading.    8  hours. 

4Gr.,22Se.,  16Ju.,6So.,  aSp.    Total  60. 

[11.  Professor  Smith.  —  History  of  Latin  Lllcratare.  —  Lectures,  with  directloD 

of  the  student's  priTote  reading.    8  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-98.] 

Ptimarily  for  Oradvaits  ;  — 

Seminary.  Professors  Smith  and  Wrioht  directors  for  1892-98.  —  Training 
in  philological  criticism  snd  research. — Theocritus  (with  Herondas)  and 
Horace  (Odes,  Book  IV.).    8  hoar*.  12  Gr.    Total  U. 

[20.  Professors  Grebkocoh  aodLANMAM.  —  Greek  and  Latin  ComparatiTe  PhU- 
ol<^7.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-98.] 

[SI.  Professor  Wright.  — Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography. 
—  Historical  Inscription*  and  Facsimile*  of  representAtire  nss.  —  Lecture* 
ana  practical  exercises.    3  hours.  Omitted  In  1898-98.] 
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tl.  Ftofeuor  AuiDt.  —  The  ElemenM  of  Oicbq  mod  nmbrlMi-  8  Iioqt*.  Sd 
haU-year.  t  Or.    ToMl  i. 

[N.  Fr(ift«*or  Larb. —  Latin  Gnminar.  —  QnintUian  (Book  I. ) . —  Aolnt  OetUiu. 
— Ijadn  InBciiptiam  (All«D'a  Early  Latin  RemnauU). — Diaonationa  of  point! 
of  gnunmar,  pronanciatioD,  etc.     1  hour.  Omitted  In  1893-98.] 

18.  ProfesHir  Gkeexodoh.  — Latin  Onuniuar  (Sjntai).    Shoori.    1  at  half-year. 

TOr.    ToUlT. 

IT.  ProfeaiorOooDWM.  — ThePoUtica  of  Arittotle.     8  honn.     8d  half-year. 

4  Or.     Total  4. 

80.  Frofetfor  Alle>.  —  The  Boman  Comedy.  —  Lectorei.  —  Stady  of  th« 
Henaechnu  of  Flautoa.    8  honra.    lit  half-year.  18  Or.    Total  IS. 

!8.  Frafeaaor  Goodwim.  — The  Athentao  Expedition  to  Sicily  in  4I5-tl8  b.o. 
and  the  biatory  of  earlier  Athenian  ioterrentlan  in  Sl^y,  itudled  In  con- 
nection with  Thucydidei  and  other  anthoritiei  on  the  blatoiy  of  Sicily.  9 
hour*,    lat  half-year.  Or.  1.    Total  1. 

[84.  ProfeMor  Gooowur.  —  The  ConatltntioDal  Hiatoiy  of  Atiieiw  and  the  Jndi- 
dal  Procesa  of  the  Athenian  Conrta.     2  houn.    Tint  half-year. 

On>ltt«d  In  1898-88.] 

89.  Profeaaor  Alleh.  —  The  Religion  and  Wonhip  of  the  Greek* — '  Lecturaa, 
with  collateral  reading  and  inveitigation.     3  honn.       6  Or. ,  1  Se.     Total  8. 

[36.  Profeaaor  GnXENouaH.  —  The  private  life  of  the  Bomani  (aeoond  comae). 
—  Study  of  apecial  topica.  Omitted  in  1693-98.] 


AmtfriJy  for  UntUrgradtuUt*  :  — 

A-  Frofeaiora  Hill  and  Bkioo*,  and  Meaara.  Hdblbdt,  Flktchir,  Copblamd, 

and  LiKoar.  — Rhetoric  and  EngUth  CompoaJtlon.-' A.  S.  HiU'i  Rhetoric. 

—  Lecture*  on  Rhetoric  and  on  English  Literature.  —  Written  exerciaei  and 

oral  diacniiiona.     3  houn. 

IJu.,  iaSo.,ST3fr.,62Sp.,58Bc.,SLaw.     Total 498. 

B.  AMt.  Frofeaior  Wehdell,  and  Meurs.  Fletchkb,  Cakei,  Qjiudiebb, 
Lamoht,  and  HoRLBor.  —  Twelre  Themet. — Lectures  and  discussioua  of 
theme*.    1  hour. 

10r.,7  8e.,lSJa.,  318So.,  iaFr.,818p.,S0Sc.,lB.    ToU!39S. 

C.  Ueaar*.  B^kbr,  Caffet,  and  Hapqood.  —  Forenaics.  —  Lectnres  on  Argu- 

menUtive  Compoaltion.  —  A  brief  bated  on  a  master-piece  of  argumentatire 
compoaltion.  —  Five  forensic*,  preceded  by  briefk.  —  Diicaaaion*  of  brie& 
and  of  foreniiCB.     3  honra. 

SQr.,  46  8e.,380Jn.,  17  So.,  4  Bp.,  S  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  8«S. 
31.  Ui.  Gatb8.  —  EngUib  Compositioii.    3  hours. 

1  Se.,  7  Jn.,  ISa  So.,  S  Fr.,  IS  Sp.,  3  8c.     Total  16t. 

8.  Profeaaor  TAoaaio  and  Attt.  Profesaor  Hart,  and  Messrs.  CDitatiros  and 

Hath.  — Oral  Discussion  of  Topics  in  Political  Economy  and  History.     S 

honia.  8  Gr.,  26  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  30. 

10.  Hr.  H*Txa.  —  Blocution.     8  hour*. 

3  Gr.,  39  Se.,  39  Jo.,  7  So.,  9  Sp.,  I  Sc.     Total  77. 
^',  Asst.  Profesaor  KimsDOB  and  Dr.  Gaebbtt.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  —  Brighft 
Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    8  honra.    1st  half-year. 

6  Qr.,8  8e.,aju.,  ISo.,  ISp.    Totalis. 
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Ar  Oradwattt  tmd  JJndtrgradii«Ut :  — 

[1.  ProfeiioT  Child  uid  AmI.  Pn>fe«ior  Kittreimb.  —  Eogliah  Utentan.  — 
Chaueer.     8  boun.  Omitted  In  I89S-9S.] 

t.  Frofeaior  CHn,i>  and  Aait.  Prof aaor  Kittrkdob.  —  En{[li*li  LItentare.  — 
Shakipere.     S  honri. 

le  Or.,  SO  8e.,  K  Jn.,  IS  So.,  1  Fr.,  10  Hp.,  1  Law.    Total  111. 

a.  A«it.  Proftnor  Wehdmli Eogluli  LlteratnTe.  —  The  Worki  of  Shakapen. 

Ihoni-.  5Gt.,  15  Se.,  4  Ja.,  S  8p.     Total  98. 

11.  Frofewor  Cbiu>  and  Aut  Profettor  KmsKooa. —  Engliah  Llteratare. — 
Bacon.  — Hilton.     8  boon.         12  Or.,fi  8e.,S  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  BS. 
7.  Hr.  Gatbi.  —  Engliih  Literatare  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnrr.     1  hour. 

7  Or.,  SI  Se.,  4S  Ju.,  28  So.,  11  Sp.,  1  8c.,  1  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  m. 

[e.  ProfeiiorA.  8.  Hiu..  —  Ei^Uih  Llteratare.— Poet«  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 

•arj.     %  honri.     lit  half-jear.  Omitted  in  Ig92-S8.] 

[9.  Hr.  Oates.  —  EngUib  Literature.  —  Proae  Writer*  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 

urj.    1  hoar.  Omitted  in  ia92-SS.] 

IS.  Ur.  EucTCBBK.  — LiterarrCriticiam  In  England  tince  the  Sixteenth  Centnrf. 

1  hour.  4  Or.,  6  Se-,  2  Ja.,  2  Sp.     Total  14. 

IS.  Attt.  Profeuor  Wbndbu.  and  Ur.  HoCullooh.  —  English  Compoaition.    S 

honn.  8  Or.,  68  8e.,  78  Jn.,  8  So.,  6  8p.,  2  Sc,  I  Di.    Total  148. 

16.  Hr.  Bakes.     ArgumentatiTe  CompoaiUon.  —  Eight  foreniici,  preceded  bj 

briefs.  —  Lecturei  and  conference*.     1  boar.  4  8e.     Total  4. 

PrimarUy  for  Oraduatei ;  — 

19.  Aut.  Profea*OT  Kittbbdob.  —  Hlitorical  English  Grammar.     8  honn.     9d 

half-rear.  6  Or.,  1  Se.     Totia  7. 

[IS.  ProfesMtr    Bbiao*.  —  Hiitoiy   and  Prlndple*    of    Eogliah   Veraiflcation. 

1  honr.  Ondtted  In  1892-98.] 

6.  Profe*K>r  A.  S.  Hiu,.  — Engliah  Compoamon  (advanced  conrae).     8  honrs. 

8  Or.,  14  Se.    Total  IB. 

[8*.  Ant.  ProfMaot  Kittbedob. — Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.    Shonra.    2d  half-year. 

Omitted  in  I899-9S.] 

SI.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  Kittbbdob.  — Early  Engtiih.  — The  Hetrical  Eomancea. — 

Lectnrei  and  theaea.    8  honra.     2d  half-year.  6  Or.     Total  6. 

4.  Profeaaor  Child  and  Aaat.  Profeaaor  Kittbedob.  —  Early  Engliah. —  Old 

Engliah  Ut«ratnre  from  1900  to  14H.  —  Hittner'a  Altengiiache  SpraohpTO> 

ben.    8  hour*.  8  Or.,  4  Se.    Total  19. 

14.  Hr.  Bakbb.  —  EngUah  Literature.  —  The  Dnuna  from  the  Ulracle  Play* 

to  the  Cloaing  of  the  Theatre*.    1  honr. 

10  Or.,  8  Be.,  6  Jn.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  28. 
[IT.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  Webdbli-  —  £ngli*h  Lileratnre.of  the  EllMbethan  period. 

1  hour.  Omitted  in  1892-92.] 
[IS.  FrofeMor  Bbiqo*.  —  English    Literature   of    the    SeTenteentb  Century. 

2  boura.     Sd  half-year.  Omitted  In  1892-98.] 
24.  Profeaaor  A.  8.  Hill.  — The  Poetiy  of  Wordawortb,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron, 

Shelley,  Keat*,  Tenny*on,  and  Browning.     3  hour*,     lit  half-year. 

6  0r.,  9Se.,SJn.    Total  17. 
SO.  Mr.  Babbb.  —  Conrae  of  Research.  1  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  9. 

tOo.  Ur.  Gatb*.  —  Engliah  Literature  in  Ita  relation  to  German  Literatare,  fram 

1790  to  1880.    I  boor.  IQr.,2S«.    Total  8. 
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QEBMAN. 

iVMinrify  fVr  Undcrffradvaitt ;  — 

A.  AMt.  Profeaior  Schiu^ko,  Mr.    Nichol*,  Dr.  Pou.,  Dr.  Bibrwikth,  and 

Hr.  CoAK.  —  Elementsry  Conrae.  —  QramnuT.  —  Trunlation  from  Oemun 

into  Sngliih,  Kid  elemenUrj  exercUea  In  tnwilktiag  Into  G«nnmn.    3  honr*. 

S  S«.,  8  Ju.,  13  So.,  14S  Fr.,  6  Sp..  80  Sc.     Total  3M. 

£,  Dr.  Poll.— ElemenUry  Coune.  —  Gnuomu. — Compoiition.— TraDilatlon 

and  reading  at  right. —  SelecUoot  In  Proie  and  Poetry.     G  houn. 

1  Ja.,  I  So.,  IT  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  I  Sc.     Total  98. 
0.  Amoc.  ProfeBCoi  Baktxbtt  and  Dr.  Bierwirth. — Intermediate  Coarse. — 
Grammar. — Composition.  —  TnmiUtloQ  and  reading  at  light.  —  Selectlone 
from  the  vriten  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.     S  houn. 

S  Se.,  2  Ja.,  11  So.,  79  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  lOT. 
la.  Asst.  Profeuor  ton  Jaornahk  and  Dr.  Bibewirtb.  —  German  Proie  and 
Poetry.  — Selectloni  ftomLeaiing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  — Lyrics  and  Bal- 
lads. —  Modem  Hittorical  and  Narrative  Prose.  —  Composition.  —  Beading 
at  dght.     3  hoars.  8  Se.,  3  Jr.,  U  So.,  IS  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  I  8c.     Total  67. 

It.  U>.  NiCBOLs  and  Dr.  Bibbwirth.  —  German  Prose.  —  Subjects  in  Hlitorj 
and  Biography.  —  Composition.  —  Reading  at  sight.     8  houri. 

IGr.,  ISe.,  lJa.,38Ba.,eFr.,t  Sp.,4Sc.     Total  60. 

U.  Dr.  BoBiRBOif.  —  German  Prose.  —  Subjects  In  Natural  Science.  —  Reading 

at  right     8  hours.       1  Or.,  6  8e.,6  Ju.,e  So.,8  ?r.,  1  Sp.,9  Sc.     Total  38. 

X.  Mr.    NiCHOLa.  —  German   Oramroar  and  practice  in  writing  Gennan    (first 

eonrw).     1  hour.  1  Se.,  1  Jr.,  185o.,SFt.,1  Sp.,lSc.   Totalis. 

F.  Dr.  BiRBwiRTH.  —  Gennan   Grammar   and    pracUce  in  writing   German 

(second conrse).     I  faonr.  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  18  So.,  8 Fr.,  8  6p.     TotalSS. 

0.  Asst  Froleuor  Sobilliho.  —  German  Orammar  and  Practice  In  writing 

Oermao  (Uilrd  course.)  1  hour.  7  Se.,  8  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  IS. 

S.  Dr.  Pou-  —  Lessing  and  the  German  Drama.  —  Practice  In  writing  German. 

8  hours.  6  Se.,  6  Jn.,  21  So.,  14  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc    Total  60. 

8.  Asit  Professor  Scbilliko.  —  SchUler  and  his  Coniemporariet.  — Practice  in 

writing  German.    3  hours.  8Se.,  llJu.,  23So.,  9Fr.,3  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  49. 

4.  Afit  FrofeMor  Fbahcke—  Goethe  and  the  Romantic  School.  —  Practice  In 

writing  German.     S  hours. 

I  Gr.,  4  8e.,  18  Ju.,  86  So.,  6  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  I  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  68. 
<■  Mr.  NiCBOU  and  Dr.  BiERwiRTB. —  German  Prose   (advanced   course). — 
Subjects  in  Hietory,  Literature  and  Philosophy.  —  Reading  at  sight.     S 
bonn.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  7  Jn.,  9  So.,  I  Fr.,  I  Sc.    Total  26. 

■■  Ajst  Professor  Fraxckr.  —  General  History  of  German  Literature;  the 
Classic  Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral  read- 
ing.   8  bonn.  20  Se.,  18  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  48. 

Ar  Oradvattt  and  Undergraduaiet :  — 

8.  AMt.  Professor  TOHJAOBiiAaK.  —  German  Literatore  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thlr> 
tLiinth  Centuries.  —  Nlbelnngenlled.  -^  Kndrun.  —  Hartmann'a  Iwein.  — 
Wolfram's  FatsiTal.  —  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  —  Translatloa  Into 
Uodatn  German.  — Leclnres  and  theses.    3  hours. 

lGr.,6Se.,8  Ju.    Total  10. 
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i.  AMt.  Frofesior  Ynxwci^  —  Qermmn  LltentttK  and  Art  during  Uie  Era  of 
the  Refonnatioa.  —  Luther —  The  HnmsnUt*.  —  Hmui  Bachi.  —  Holbetn.  — 
DQrer.  — Lectarei,  reading,  and  theiei.     S  hoan.     Itt  half-yeM. 

S  Gr.,  fi  Be.,  6,Jn.,  4  So.,  1  Bp.     Total  18. 
[10.  Ajat.  FrofeaMf  Fhaxckb.  — Literary  and  ae«thetic  criticisin  daring  the  claa- 
«ic  period  of  German  Literature.  —  Lectnrea,  reading,  and  theaei.    8  hours. 
lit  balf-/ear.  Omitted  in  189S-9S.] 

II.  AMt.  ProfeitOT  Fsancki.  — The  political  teodenciei  In  Oerman  Literature  of 
the  Nineteenth  Centnrj.— Heine,  Ontzkov,  Freiligrath.— The  Straggle  for 
^      '  National  Couolidation.—Lectniei,  reading,  and  theaei.     8  honre.    2d  half- 
Tear.  lOr.,S8e.,SJii.,4  8<i.,  ISp.    TotU  14. 


GBBMANIC  PHILOLOGT. 

Frmarili/  for  Ofoduatta :  — 

12.  AHt.  Profesior  roir  J^obm ahh.  —  Gothic.  Inlrodiictlon  to  the  »iaAj  of  0«r- 
manic  Philology.     8  hoars.     Ist  half-year.  10  Or.,  4  Se.     Total  14. 

11.  AsBt.  ProfeMar  von  Jaobmakh.  — Old  Saron.  Introduction  to  die  rtody  of 
Germanic  Fhitologj,  continued.     S  hour«.     3d  half-year. 

6Gr.,  aSe.     Totals. 

[IS.  AHt.  ProI^Mor  KiTTMDOB.  —  Icelandic  (Old  None).  —  Belectioni fhim  the 
Sagaa  and  the  Elder  Edda.    3  hours.  Omitted  in  IB9£-98.] 

[IS.  Asm.  Professor  ton  jAoaMAnit.  —  Hlatoiy  of  the  German  Language  to  a.d. 
IIOO.  —  Old  High  German.    8  hoort.     lit  half-year.    Omitted  in  1899-9S.] 

[IT.  Asit.  Professor  ton  jAOSXAinr.  —  History  of  the  German  Iiaognage  ^ca 
A. o.  1100.  Middle  High  German. —  Hoderu  German.  3  hours.  Sd  half- 
year.  Omitted  in  1892-98.] 

[16.  Asst.  Professor  KimaDOB.  —  Germanic  Mythology.  S  hours.  1st  half- 
year.  Omitted  in  ie9S-»S.] 

[IS.  Asst.  Professor  Bchillqtq.  —  Germanic  AnUqutles.     1  hoar. 

Omitted  in  1893-98.] 

19.  AMt.  Frofetior  FrjUTCKB.  — The  History  of  the  Faust  legend.     1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  I  Se.,  IJn.    Total  8. 

FBENCH. 
Primarily  for  UntUrgretiuattB .-  — 
A.  Dr.  Mabcou  and  Mr.  Hbnckbls.  —  (Elementary  conxse.)  — French  Prose. 

—  Chardenal's  First  and  Second  French  Courses. '  3  hours. 

5  Oi.,  8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  11  So..  42  Fr..  19  gp.,  33  Sc,  I  Law.     Total  UO. 
lo.  Ajit.  Professor  de  Schichbabt,  Dr.  Marcou.  Mr-  HaiiCKBLa,  and  Mr.  Buni. 

—  Grammar,   reading,    and    composition.  —  Dumas.  —  About.  —  George 
Sand.  —  Sandean.  —  I>a  Fontaine.     8  hours. 

I  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  S3  So.,  ISO  Fr.,  30  Sp.,  7  &c.,  1  Law.     Total  187. 

I(.  Aait.  Profeiaor  SAHvaBaoH.  —  Reading  at  right  of  French  Pro«e.  — Oiam- 

mai.  —  TraoslatioD  from  French  to  EngUab  and  from  BiigUsh  to  French.    8 

hour*.     3  Gr.,  4  8«.,  ft  Jr.,  Ht  So.,  19  Fr.,  14  B^,  7  Sc.,  6  Law.    Total  80. 
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9.  AMt.  FrotoMor  SAin>KB80ii.  — French  Profle  uid  Foeti7.  —  La  Font^e.  — 

Coni«Ul«.  —  Raciiie.  —  Moliire.  —  Bemumuchida.  —  Alfred  de  Mniiet 

Balxac  —  Hiatorlckl  QtMimMr.  —  Composition.     B  houn. 

9  Se.,  18  Ju.,  71  So.,  61  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  181. 

t,  Ht.  Bbhchli.  —  Fractice  in  writing  and  ipekking  French  (elemantarj 
eoBTte).    3  horn.  2  8e.,  8  Jn.,  11  So.,  16  Fr.,  G  Sp. ,  2  Sc    Total  S9. 

4.  Dr.  HjUtcon  and  Hi.  Bacx.  —  Practice  in  writing  and  apeaklnr  FMoch 
(intwinediate  conrae).     3  honra. 

fi  8e.,  e  Ju.,  16  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  U. 

5.  Aatt.  Profbtaor  Sandkbbok.  —  Fractice  in  writing  and  ipeaking  French  (ad- 
Tanced  coone).  —  Oral  diicnaiiona.     S  honra. 

8  Se.,  S  Jn.,  6  So.,  3  Fr.    Total  20. 

8.  FrofoMor  BAchss  and  Aiit.  PrafcMor  db  Sdxichbait.  —  General  view  of 
French  Literature.  —  TtiiStre  cUiaiqae.  —  Boatnet.  —  Volture.  —  Bou«Han. 

—  Victor  Hugo.  —  Lectnrei,  reading*,  and  themes.     8  honrs. 

19  Se.,  27  Ju.,  48  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  100. 

Ar  Oraduaia  aind  UndtrgraduattM  .-  — 

[7.  French  Literature  in  the  Ifineteenth  Ontur;.  —  Lectorei,  themes,  and 
collateral  reading.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  ie92-.9S,] 

6.  Frofetaor  BAchkr  and  Hr.  Bbuh.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
Centniy.  —  Lectures,  tbemea,  and  collateral  reading.     8  hour*. 

IS  Se.,  It  Ju.,  8So.,aFr.,lSp.,  1  Sc.     Total  89. 

[9.  Professor  BAcrbk  and  Asst.  Professor  de  Sckicbrast. — French  Literature 

in  the  Seventeenth  Centnrj.  — Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     8 

honrs.  Omitted  in  1S92-98.] 

10.  Profestor  BAcbeb  and  Asst.  Professor  he  Sdhichbast.  — French  LIteratiir« 
in  the  Sixteenth  Centniy.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.  8 
hours.  1  Or.,  7  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  IS. 

JV*w«r*/y  fi>r  Oraduaiet :  — 

[11.  Dr.  Makcou.  — French  Literatare  ft«m  the  Thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Centnrj.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1892-98.] 

11.  Dr.  Hakcod.  —  French  Literature  from  the  Ninth  to  the  Thirteenth  Centnrj. 

—  Lectnres,  themes,  and  coUateral  reading.     2  hours. 

1  Or.,  3  Se.,  1  Law.     Total  4. 
20.  Aact.  ProfeiBor  Da  BrxiCEKAsr.  —  Course  of  Besearcb.         I  Se.     Total  I. 

ITALIAN. 
JN'itiiriJy  for  Undtryraduatt* :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Shbldok.  —  Element*  of  Orammar.  —  Selections  from 
modem  authors.  —  Elementarj  ezeidsei  in  writing  Italian.     8  hours. 

10r.,17Se.,i8Ju.,6  8o.,  8Fr.,3Sp.    Total  SI. 

9.  AMt.  Frafeaaor  Sbvukhi.  —  Literatare  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen- 
twiea.  —  Torquato  Taaao.  —  Aiioato.  —  B[achla*elli.  —  Pulei. — Reading  at 
d^t.— Symaz  and  pioae  compo^on,  with  reading  of  modem  texts.  S 
houn.  1  8e.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  T. 
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iVisun/y  f&r  OraduaUl  :  —  ' 

[S.  FrofeMor  Vxta,  —  "H  Trecento"  (selectloiis  from  Boccacdo,  Petrvca, 
Dmnte). — Garlj  ImUmi  (NMrnnccI'i  Manuftle  delta  LeCteratun  del  Primo 
Secolo).  —  Outline  of  the  Blitor7  of  Italian  Literatare.  —  Compoaition. 
S  houn.  Omitted  in  1892-9S.] 

4.  Profeitor  Kortoh.  —  Lilerattue  and  the  Fine  Arti  in  Italy  daring  tlie  Middle 
AgM  and  tha  Benalaaance,  with  special  itndy  of  Dante.     8  honn. 

7  Or.,  8  Se.,  8  Jn.,  1  Law.    Total  18. 


SPANISH. 
I^iimanly  for  XJndtrgraduattM :  — 
la.  ProfesEon  Nabh.  —  Qnmmar,   reading,  and  compoaitloii.  —  Oil  Blaa.  — 
El  Eco  de  Madrid.    3  honn. 

1  Be.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  13  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  1  Sc.,  1  Law.    Total  81. 
1£.  AibU   Profeasor   Marhh.  —  Elementa  of  Qrammar.  —  Reading  of  aimpte 
modern  Spanish.  —  Elementaiy  ezerciaei  in  writing  Spaniih.  —  Simple  con* 
TeriaUon.     3  honn.  1  Or.,  10  Sc,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  i  Fr.     Total  81. 

S.  Frofeiior  Nabb.  —  Modem  Llteratare  (noveU,  playa,  etc.) .  —  Reading  at 
»^bt  —  Advanced  Granunar  (Sjritai).  —  ConTeriation.  —  Vroae  compoil- 
tion.     3  honn.  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  T  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Totalis. 

iVwianfy  for  Qradvatt* :  — 

8.  Profeiior  Nash.  — Uteratore  of  the  Sixteenth  and  ScTenteenth  Centuries 
(lelectioni  ftoia  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Cervantei).  —  TLaxXy  Spanlih 
(the  Poem  of  the  Cid).  —  Oatline  of  the  HiBlor;  of  Spanish  Literature 
(lectnrei,  with  collateral  reading).     S  hours.  S  Jn.     Total  S. 


ROMANCE  PHILOLOOr. 
JVunori/y  for  Qraduata  :  — 

3.  Aist.  Professor  8hei.don.  —  Phonetics,  with  special  reference  to  the  «x> 
planation  of  sound-change*  in  the  Romance  languagei.  3  hours.  1st  half- 
year.  4Qr.,  ISe.  Totals. 
8.  Asst.  Professor  Skbldoh.  —  Old  French.  —  Phonology  and  Inflexions.  — 
The  oldest  texts.  —La  Chanson  de  Boland. — JoinviUe.  —  Chretien  de  Trole*. 
—  Aucusin  etNicolette.  S  honrs.  S  Gr.,  2  Se.  Total  T. 
t.  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon. — ProTcnfal.  —  Language  and  Literature,  with 
selecOonj  from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  I  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  6. 
\6.  Asst.  Professor  SHSLiMiit. — Low  Latin.     3  honrs.     1st  half-year. 

ODUttedin  18S2-93.] 
[6.  Asst.  Professor  8 RXLiKiH.  —  Old  French  Dialects,  with  special  reference  to 
Anglo-Norman.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1893-98.] 

7.  Asst.  Profbsior  Shildon.  —  The  French  Element  in  English.    3  hours. 

1  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  6. 
W.  AssL  Professor  SsvtJWM.  —  Coarse  of  Research.  1  Or.    Total  1. 
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COHFARATTVE    LITERATUBE. 
At  Cnxfuatea  and  UittUrgradtiatit :  — 

I.  AHt.  Prof ewoT  MiuK.  — The  BOitorr  of  ClMtlcal  Leaning  ia  Europe  from 
the  Fifth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  conaklered  with  regard  to  the  reUtion  of 
modern  culture  and  edncation  to  Claulcal  Literature.  —  Lectures  and 
theaei.     S  hoan.  '  S  Or.,  2  8e.  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  S. 

3.  AMt.  Proferaor  MA«aH.  — Comparative  European  Uteratnre  in  the  Middle 
Agei,  with  eipecial  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Provence.  — 
Lectnrei  and  the«ei.     Shoun.  4  Gr.,  G  Be.     Total  9. 

Friautnly  for  Graduata :  — 

[)1.  Aaat.  Frofeaior  Marsh.  — The  Origin  and  Development  of  Hiitorical  Epic 

Poetry  in  Mediaeval  Europe.     1st  half-year.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

[2S.  Aait.  Profeitor  Marsh.  —  The  Legendary  and  Foetlc  Usterial  of  Celtic 

Origin  and  iU  treatment  in  the  Narrative  Foetij  of  the  Middle  Agei.    2d 
half-year.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

FHILOaOPHT. 
FtimMrUy  for  Undtrgradnatf :  — 

iHTBODCCTOar   COITRSI. 

1.  ProfbuoTS  Palmes  and  RorcE,  and  Dr.  SAirrArAHA. —  General  Introduction 
to  Philosophy.  —  Logic,  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  and  History  of  Philosophy. 
— Jevons' Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic.  —  James's  Outlines  of  Psychology. 
—  Royce's  Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy.     3  hours. 

2  Or.,  40  Se.,  73  Jn..  73  So.,  t  Fr,  82  Sp.,  10  8c.     Total  238. 

At  Oraduattt  and  Undergraduattt :  — 

Ststbmatic  CoriiBEs. 
9.  Dr.  NiCBOLB.  —  Ijuld's  Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychology,  and  Janies's 
Principles   of   Peychology.  —  Laboratory  exercises   and   a  thesis   will   be 
reqnired.     3  hours.  2  Gr.,  13  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  Sc,  2  Di.     ToUl  24. 

5.  Professor  Rotce.  —  Cosmology.  —  Discussion  of  the  Principal  Problems  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  special  reference  to  the  modem  doctrine  of 
Evolotion.  —  Lectures  and  theses.     3  hours. 

9  Or.,  18  Se.,  8  Jn.,  1  So.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc,  4  Di.     Total  43. 
C4.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethics.  —  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  construc- 
tively. —  Lectures,  theses,  and  private  reading.    3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.1 

6.  Professor  F.  G.  Peadodt.  — -The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions.  —  The 
questions  of  Charity,  Divorce,  the  Indians,  Temperance,  and  the  varloo* 
idiBses  of  the  I«boT  Question,  as  problems  of  practical  Ethics.  —  Lectures, 
essaya,  and  practical  observations.     2  hours. 

5  Gr.,  eo  Se.,  26  Ju.,  S  So.,  10  Sp.,  1  Sc,  24  Di.     Total  131. 

6.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Fiychological  Basis  of  Seligions  Faith.     1  hour. 

3  Or.,  U  Se.,  3  Sp.     Total  16. 

7.  Profaiior  Etbrbtt.  —  The  Content  of  Christian  F^tb.  —  Lectures'  and 
athesle.    S  honrs.  I  S«.    Total  1. 
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B.  Dr.  Sakt^taha.  —  AeMbedo.— The  Piychologj  of  Twte  uid  the  Hiitoij 
of  Aesthetic  Theories.  —  Lectures,  theaea,  >Dd  privKte  readfaig.  S  houn. 
lit  half-rear.  6  Or. ,  e  Se. ,  8  Jn.,  S  Sp.    Total  22. 

HUTOKICAL    CODBBEB. 

10.  Br.  SAtrtATAHA.  —  Descartes,  Spinoia,  and  Leibnitz.  —  Lectures,  priTate 
reading,  and  dlacoMlon.     8  honrs.     lit  half-year. 

2  Or.,  8  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  IS. 

11.  Dr.  Sahtataha.  —  English  Philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Hume. — Lectnrei, 
theses,  and  prirate  reading.     S  hours.      Sd  half-year. 

2  Gt.,  13  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.,  S  Sp.,  1  Di.,  1  L*w.     Total  26. 

13.  Professor  RoroB.  —  German  Fbilosopbicat  Thought    from   1T70-I796.  — 

Kant.  —  Ficbte.  —  Kelationg  of  the  Literary  and  Pbiloaophical  HoTementa 

during  this  period. — Walton's  selections   from  Kant.  —  Breiett's  fichte. 

S  hours,    lat  balf-yeor.    2  Gr.,  II  Se.,  6  Jn.,  1  Sp.,  3  Dl.,  1  Law.    Total  2«. 

15.  Profeeaor  Evesett.  —  Comparative  Religion.  —  Studies  in  the  ComparadTe 
History  of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic  ReligioQ,  the  Hindu  Philoso- 
phiea.  Buddhism,  Maxdaism,  and  the  Chinese  Religions.     2  honri. 

4  Gr.,  11  8e.,  8  Sp.     Total  IS. 
[14.  Professor  F.  G.  Feabodt.  — The  Philosophy  of  ReUgion;  iti  rise,  prob- 
lem, and  resnlta. — Ffleiderer's  Philosophy  of  Religion.  —  Caird's  PhilO' 
■ophy  of  Religion.  —  Lectures  and  a  thesis.    I  hour.      Omitted  in  1892-98.] 

16.  Professor  Pai.iieb.  —  The  development  of  Ethics  in  Engiand,  from  Hobbes 
to  the  present  time.  — Lectores,  theses,  and  private  reading.    8  honrs. 

8  Gr.,  e  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  Sp.,  4  Dl.     Total  8L 
iViMonZy  /or  Oradwattt :  — 

CocRS«s  or  Rbbbarcu. 
SOo.  Professor  HiiirsTBRSBRa.  —  Psychological   Seminary.  —  Laboratory  exer- 
cises, and  spedal  investigation*  for  advanced  students. 

TGr.,  4Se.     Total  II. 

sob.  Professor  Rotcb.  —  Metaphysical  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  tbe  year:  The 

Development  of  the  Hegelian  System —  Hegel'i  Logic  or  Phenomenology. 

—  Lectures,  pikers,  and  original  research.    2  hours.     5  Gr.,  I  Di.    Total  6. 
SOb.  Professor  Pal>bb.  —  Ethical  Seminary.  —  Hegel's  Rechtsphllosojdue.     8 

hours.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

COUBSBS    OH    EOnCATtOK    AND    IhSTBUCTIOII. 

Professor  Rotoe.  —  Twelve  lectures  on  Topics  in  Psychology  of  interest  to 
Teachers. 
Far  Oradnattt  mti  Undtrgraduaiet :  — 
16.  Asst.  Professor  HANtra.  —  The  History  of  EducaUonal  Theories  and  Practices 

—  Lectures,  retitations.anda  thesis.    2  hours.    2  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  DL    Total  4. 

pTvauirily  for  Oraduatti. 

IT.  Aast  Professor  Habds.  —  Organisation  and  Management  of  Public  Schools 
and  Academies. — Supervision,  Conrses  of  Study,  and  Instmctlon.  —  Lec- 
tores, discussions,  and  the  study  of  schools,  irith  reports  written  when  re- 
quired. 2  hoars.  1  Gr.,  1  Be.  Total  2. 
9.  Ajtt.  Professor  Uurna.— The  Theoiy  of  Teaching.  —  Study  of  topics.— 
Lectnres,  a  thesis,  and  disctuuon.     I  hour.  1  Gr.  S  8e.     Total  S. 
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HISTOKT  AND  POLITICAIj  BCIENCB. 

Prmarily^  Undtrgradtiata :  — 

1.  Ant.  Profeiior  Cbaitbino.  —  MediMval  and  Modem  European  Hl(tor7 
(introdactOTj  coune).     3  hauri. 

3  Ju.,  S6  Bo.,  S2T  Ft.,  8« Sp.,  13  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  898. 

i.  ProfeMOT  Embbtoit. — The  Middle  Agei,  from  CbarlemafBe  to  Dute. — 

f  armation   of  the  Eurapeao   Statei.  —  The  Holy  Roman   Empire.  —  The 

Soman  Papacy  ai  the  controlling  force  in  Euiopean  life.    3  haura.    2d  half- 

jear.  1  Or.,  8  8e.,  IS  Jn.,  6S  So.,  B  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc,  6  Di.     Total  S4, 

At  Oradvaie*  and  JJndergraduatit :  — 

I.  Mr.  Bbhdelasi.  —  Roman  History  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.    S  honri. 

2  Se.,  S  Ju.,  1  So,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total?. 
[S.  Hr.  BmiTDBLABi.  — Hittory  of  Western  Europe  from  the  Oennanic  iDTaBlon* 
to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun.     8  houn.  Omitted  in  18&it-98.] 

6.  Profeiior  Ekkbtoh.  —  The  Firit  eight  Christian  centariei.  —  The  Conflict 
of  Christianity  with  Paganism.  —  Orl^n  and  deTelopment  of  the  Roman 
Primacy  to  lu  Alliance  with  the  Frankish  State.  — The  Germanic  nationi  at 
the  haais  of  a  new  Chtiatlan  civiliiation.     2  hoon. 

6  Gr.,  13  Se.,  fl  Jn.,  7  So.,  Di.  11.     Total  46. 

T.  Professor  Ekbbtox. — The  Era  of  the  Rsfonnation  in  Europe  from  the  rise 

of  Italian  HoBianism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1360-1603). 

2  hours.  4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Di.    Total  16. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Oboss.  —  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Louis  ZIV.  S 
honrs.  fi  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  T. 

9.  Asst  Professor  Qsoss.  —  Constitntional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century.     8  houn.  3  Gr.,  12  Se.,  16  Ju.,  IS  Bo.,  1  Sp.     Total  tS. 

II.  Ur.  Bmoelabi. — European  History  during  the  Seventeenth  Century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth.  —  Conatitutional  History  of  England  dnring 
the  Stuart  Period.    8  hours.      1  Gr.,  IT  Se.,  17  Ju.,  7  Bo.,  1  Sc.     Total  48. 

IS.  Professor  MArvAHB  and  Asst.  Professor  Cbahdixo.  —  European  History  from 
the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  —  Constitntional  Bistoi?  of  England 
since  tite  reign  of  Geo^e  II.    3  hours. 

8'Gr.,  28  Be.,  69  Ju.,  66  So.,  5  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  8  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  164. 

10.  Asit.  Professor  Cbakhimo.  —American  History  (to  1788).     8  honrs. 

2  Gr.,S8  Se.,  63  Ju.,  62  So.,  2  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  4  Sc.,  1  Law.     Total  160. 
IS.  Aml  Professor  Habt.  — Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
Stales  (1TS8-18S6).     8  houri. 

2  Gr.,  41  Se.,  76  Jo. ,  88  So.,  8  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  S 8c.    ToIaI  178. 
U.  Dr.  Svow.  — Hlstoiy  of  American  Diplomacy.    8  hours. 

3Gr.,asSe.,6  Jn.,8So.,  IBp.,  ILav.    Total  8S. 

JViawTt/j  for  OraduaUt .-  — 

[21.  Mr.  Butdbubi.  — Early  Mediaeral  Institutions.  Omitted  In  1808-98.] 

tt.  AasL  Professor  Gbosb.  — The  Sources  and  LitenOire  of  English  ConstitQ- 

tioul  Hiatoty.     1  hour.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Law.     Total  4. 
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SB.  Dr.  WiMsos.  —  Geognphiol  DUcoTeiy  in  North  America.  — Iti  effect  on 
the  Mruggle  for  the  poiieMion  of  the  Contlaent,    3  honri.     l«t  bklf-jear. 
2  Se.,  1  Jr.,  S  So.,  3  Sp.     Tobd  S. 
24.  Mr.   BB1IDEI.ABI.  —  Techi^cal  Aids  to  the  atad^  of  Hinor7:  Chrooologr, 
Diplomatics,  Falaeogniph;,  etc.    2  hovn.     IH  half-year. 

2  0r.,  ISe.,  IJu.     TotaU. 
36.  Ht.  Bendblari.  — The  Elemente  of  Latin  P^aeogr^tb;.  —  Practical  Eier- 
cliea  in  readily  blttorlcal  mediaeTal  text*.    1  boor.    2d  half-year. 

IGr.,lSe.     Total  2. 
20.  I.  8emiDai7  in  Mediaeval  HittoiT- 

(a)  Profeuor  Ekebtoh.  —  Church  and  State.  2  Gi.,  1  8e.     Total  S. 

(b)  Aut.  Profetaor  Oaoei.  —  Local  GovemnienL  1  Gi.    Total  1. 
II.  Bemleaiy  In  Modem  Bistory  and  Diplomac]'. 

(d)  ProfeiioiMAGVAHE.— RecentConititutionalHiMoiy.  8  Se.   Totals. 

(e)  Mr.  Bbndblabi.  —  EDglish  Hlftory  In  ttie  Stoart  Period. 

t  Se.     Total  I. 

(/)  Dt.  Show.  —  Diplomatic  History.  2  Se.     Total  2. 

IIL  Asst.  ProfeMOT*  Chakhimo  and  Hart.  —  Seminary  In  American  Hiitoiy 

and  Inititutioni.  12  Or.,  fi  Se.    Total  IT. 

GOVXBHHBHT    AJTD    LaW. 

Priviarily  for  Undergraduatet :  — 
1.  Profeiior    Macvake. — Conatitational    GoTemmeDt   (elementary  conne). 
8  houra.    lit  half-year.  17  Ju.,  116  So.,  81  Fr.,  29  Sp.,  7  8c.    Tolal219. 

For  Qraduata  and  Undergradtiate*  :  — 

4.  Dr.  Show.  — Element*  of  Interna^onal  Law  and  the  BiBtoiy  of  Enropean 
Diplomacy.     3  hours.  i  Gr.,  87  Se.,  18  Jn.,  3  So.     Total  62. 

5.  Mr.  Wiu-iAHB.  —  History  and  Inadtntes  of  Roman  Lav.  —  Inititatea  of  Jus- 
tinian, Including  the  Law  of  Inheritance,  and  Selections  from  tbe  Institutes 
of  Gains.     3  hours.  16  Se.,  13  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  80. 

6.  Aist.  Professor  Hast.  —  Federal  Government,  historical  and  comparotiTe. 
Sbonis.     1st  half-year.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  11. 

7.  Professor  Macvahe.  —  Leading  principles  of  Constitntioaal  Law.  — Selected 
cases,  American  and  English.     3  honrs.     2d  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  S  Se.,  11  Ju.,  2  So.,  8  Sp.    Total  29. 
JVimortiy/or  Oraditalei ;  — 

[10.  Professor  Macvahe. — Principles  of  Government:  Selections  from  leading 

writers,  and  studies  in  the  existing  political  systems  of  Europe.     2  hour*. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

11.  Atst.  Professor  Chahhihg.  —  History  of  Political  Theories,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  origin  of  American  Instttntions.  —  Studies  from  Machiavelli, 
Calvin.  Hobbes,  the  Puritan  state  papers,  Winthrop,  Locke,  BonsseaD, 
Otis,  Jefferson,  MaiUson,  and  others.     9  hours. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Law.     Total  16. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Habt.  —  Goverament  and  Political  Methods  in  tbe  United 
States,  national,  stata,  and  mnnidpal.    8  bours. 

TGr.,6Se.,2  Jn.,lDi.  Totalis 
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[U.  Dr.  Show. — Thebittorlcal  derelopment  of  IntemmtionULftw.      1  hour. 

Omitted  in  1892-98.] 

[16.  Ht.  Wiujakb.  —  Bomaii  Lew.  —  The  Lav  of  Obligations.  —  Selectioiu 

from  the  Corpiu  Jori*.  —  Development  tlnce  the  time  of  Jiutlnian.    3  houn. 

l«t  bAlf-jear.  Omitted  in  1B98~98.] 

[IT.  Mr.  WiLLiANi.  —  Bonuta  Law.  —  The  Law  of  Inheritance.  —  Selection! 

from  the  Corpus  Juris.  —  DevelopmeDt  since  the  time  of  Jastinian. 

Omitted  in  1892-98.] 
Ecovomca. 
Pnmanty  fWr  Vndtrgraduattt :  — 
1.  ProfesBOTs  TAuaaio  and  Abhlet,  and  Messrs.  Cumimaa  and  Coi.>.  —  First 

half-year :  Anil's  Principles  of  FoMcal  Economy.    S  hours. 
Second  half-year :  — 
Division  A  (Theoretical);  Mill's  Frinciples  of  Political  Economy.  —  Caimes'a 
Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy.    8  honrs. 

IHvision  B   CDeaeripare)  r    Labor    and    Capital,   Cooperation.  ~  Hadley's 
Railroad    Transportation.  —  Dunbar's    Chapters    on  Banking.  — Financial 
L^iilation.     8  honrs. 
I  Or.,  50  8e.,  114  Jn.,  116  So.,  8  Fr.,  29  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  Law.,  IDi.     Total  822. 


1.  Mr.  CoLB.  —  Economic  Hittory  of  Europe  and  Aineric*  since  the  Seven 
Tears'  War.  — Lectures  and  written  work.     3  honrs. 

41  Se.,  69  Ju.,  45  So.,  S  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  6  8c.     Total  166. 

ftr  Oraduaiti  and  Undergraduatei :  — 
3.  Professor  TAutaia.  —  Economic  Theory.  — Examination  of  selections  from 

,2 Law.,  IDi.      Total 88. 
11-  Professor  Ashlit.  —  History  of  Economic  Theory,  down  to  Adam  South. 
S  hours.     2d  half-year.  7  Qr.,  1  Se.     Total  8. 

5.  Mr.  Cdhmihos.  —  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  —  DeTelopment  of  the  Hod- 
em  State,  and  of  its  Social  Functions.     8  honrs. 

5  Or.,  9  Se.,  i  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  8p.,  1  Di.    Total  22. 

6.  Professor  Taussig.  — Railway  Transportation.  —  Lectures  and  written  work. 
S  honrs.     1st  half-year.  7  Gr.,  12  Se.,  G  Ju.,  I  So.,  1  Law.     Total  26. 

<.  Professor  Tausbio.  —  History  of  TarifT  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 

8  hours.    2d  half-year. 

T  Gr.,  19  Se.,  17  Jn.,  8  So..  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Law.     Total  50. 
8.  Professor  Duhbar.  —History  of  FinHdcial  Legislation  in  the  United  Slates. 

2  honrs.    Isthalf-year.  3Gr.,19Se.,  11  Jn.,  1  So.     Total  84. 

r.  Professor  DDHSAa.  — The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  special 

reference*  to  local  taxation  in  the  United  States.   Shonrs.     1st  half-year- 

T  Gr.,  9  Se..  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  2Sp.     Total  21. 
T*.  Professor  Dcrbak.  — Financial  Administration  and  Public  Debts.     S  honra. 

2dhalf-year.  10  Or.,  6  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  28. 
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9.  Mr.  Cmmnfos. — TheSodal  snd  Ecoaomlc  Condition  of  WorUngmenindw 
TTnIted  Statei  and  lo  other  conntrie*.    8  houn. 

S  Or.,  10  8e.,  7  Jn.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Tot*l  M. 
Frimarilyfor  Oraduata:  — 

9<X  Profeiion  Bdkbab,  Taumis,  uid  Aihut,  and  Hr.  CominTaB.  —  SeminvT' 
In  Political  Ecoaomr.  IS  Gr.,  4  S«.    Total  16. 

THE   FLKE  ABTS. 
J^^immrily  for  Undtrgradtiatti :  — 
1.  AMt.  Frofeuor  Mookb.  —  Principle*  of  Delineation,  Color,  and  Chlaroicuro. 
—  Lectnrea  (once  a  week),  with  collateral  reading.  —  Practice  in  drawing  and 
In  the  nie  of  water-colon.  —  PerapecUTe.     8  hour*. 

IB  8e.,  11  Ju.,  IS  8o.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  17  8c.,  1  B.    Total  M. 
S.  A*«t.  ProfeHor  Hoorb.  — Principle!  of  Deai^  in  Painting,  8cnlpture,  and 
Architecture.  —  Lectures  (twicea  week),  with  collateral  reading.  —  Practice 
in  drawing  and  water-color*.    8  hour*. 

5Se.,6Ju.,S8o.,  ISp.,  IB.    Totalis. 

For  Oradvattt  and  VndtrgradHoitt :  — 
8.  Frofeuor  NoBTOit.  —  Ancient  Art.    S  hour*. 

IS  Qr.,  108  Se.,  ISe  Ju.,  81  So.,  S  Fr.,  39  8p.,  4  Sc.,  1  Di.     Total 868. 

{i,  ProfeiBor  NosTon.  —  Roman  and  HediaeTal  Art,  with  apeclal  atady  of  the 

development  of  Gothic  Architecture  and  of  the  ReTlvalof  Art  In  Italy  In  tha 

Thirteenth  CentDiy.     Shonn.  Omitted  in  189S-9S.] 

Prinuirity  for  Oraduata  -'  — 


MUSIC. 
For  Oradvata  and  Vndergraduaitt :  — 


5.  Prof  euor  Paiie.  —  Counterpoint.     2  hourj.  6  8o.,  1  Sp.     Total  T. 
[3.  Profeiior  Paimk.  —  Historjr  of  Hiuic,  with  aaaljal*  of  the  work*  of  the  great 

maiten.     2  houn.  Omitted  in  1892-98.] 

7.  Prof  euor  Paw  B. — Inatmmentatioii.    1  hoar.    1  Qr.,  9  Se.,  2  Jn.    Total  &. 

Ptvmarily  fitr  OraduaUt :  — 

6.  Profeaior  Faiub.  —  Canon  and  Fugue.     2  houf . 

IQr.,  eSe.,2  Jo.     Total  9. 

[6.  Frofeuor  Paihb.  —  Free  Thematio  Mndc. — Fngne  In  two  roicei.    S  boon. 

Omitted  in  1892-98.] 

20.  FrofeMor  Faixb. — Coarse  of  Betearch.  1  Or.    Total  I. 
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MATHEMATICS. 
iViwnriiy/Br  ljnd»rgrad»attt :  — 

A-  FtofeiMT  C.  J.  Wbitx. — Logartthau.  —  Fbne  Trigonometrj,  with  iU  a^U- 
ottfani  to  Snirejlng  and  NkTlgadon.     8  hours,     lit  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  «  8e.,t3  Jd.,  27  So.,  66  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  H  Se.     Total  1S6. 
B,  FrotecforC.  J.  Vhitk. — Analjtlc  Ocometry  (elementaiy  coune).    8  hoar*. 
Sd  half-jear.  I  Or.,  1  8e.,  IJu.,  16  So.,  66  7r.,  8  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  8». 

C    Dr.  B60BU.  —  AdbItUc  Geometr7  (extended  coorte).    8  hoora. 

1  Jn.,  9  So.,  18  Fr.,  6  8c.     Total  88. 
D.   J>n.  OaooOD  and  Bfrcsaft,  and  Mr.  Lots. — Algebra.     8  honn.     lit  half- 
j'ear.  1  Or.,  9  Se.,  8  Jn.,  10  So.,  47  Fr.,  14  8p.,  10  Sc.     Total  99. 

B,  Dr*.  OaoooD  and  BAcbbr,  and  Hr.  Lots.  — Solid  Oeometrr.  8  hoora. 
2d  half-year.  6  Se.,  »  Jn.,  11  So.,  68  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  17  Sc     ToUl  114. 

1.  Frofetior  C.  J.  White.  —  Spherical  Trigonometry. — AppUcatioDi  of  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometr;  to  Aitronomj  and  Navigation.     2  houri.     In  half-year. 
lJn.,4So.,8Fr.,  ISc.    Total  9. 

5.  Profeaior  C.  3.  W.hitb.  —  DiUbrential  and  Integral  Calcului  (flret  coune). 
8  honrs.  3  Se.,  8  Ju.,  41  So.,  1  Fr.,  S  Se.    Total  66. 

8.  Frofewor  BnKi.T. —  Uodeni  Methoda  in  Geometry. — Determlnanti.  S 
honra.  7  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  12  So.,  1  Sc     Total  22. 

4.  Dr.  OaaooD. — The  Elementf  of  Mechanic*.    8  hour*. 

S  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  8c.    Total  14. 

Ar  Gradtiattt  and  VndtrgradtiaUM :  — 

6.  Profeitor  Bteblt.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculni  (leeond  coarae). 
8  honn.  8  Or.,  2  8e.,  11  Jn.,  e  So.,  6  Sc     Total 82. 

IS.  Profeaaor  C-  J-  Wnrrs.  — The  Theory  of  Equation*.  8  honr*.  2d  half- 
year.  4Qr.,l  Se.,8So.,8Fr.     Total  11. 

{6.  ProfeiBOr  J.  M.  Faiacs.  — QDatemlont,  with  application*  to  Oeometry  and 
Mechanic*.     S  honn.  Omitted  in  1692-98.3 

7.  Profe**or  J.  M.  Fhucb.  —The  General  Theory  of  Algebraic  Plane  Cnr*e*; 
with  a  diiCDsiion  of  the  properties  of  Curve*  of  the  Third  Degree  In  p<^l 
and  line  co-oidinate*.     S  honn.  8  Or.,  2  Se.    Total  6. 

(8.  Profexor  Btbrlt.  —  Analytic  Mechanic*.     8  hour*.      Omitted  in  1692-98.] 

9.  Profeiioi  J.  M.  Pkisce.  —  Quaterniaa*,  with  applications  to  Geometry  and 
Mechanic*  (second  cour*e).     8  hour*.  S  Or.,  3  Be.,    Total  6. 

10.  Frofeaion  Btbklt  and  B.  O.  Pbikce.  —  Trigonometric  Series.  —  Inb«- 
dnctlon  to  Spherical  Harmonic*.  —  Potential  Function.     8  hour*. 

BOr.,2Se.     Totals. 

U.  Frofbaaor  J.  M.  Fubcb. — The  Theory  of  Function*  ^troductoiy  course). 
8  hour*.  e  Or.,  8  Se.     Total  8. 

1*.  Dr.  Oaoooc. — HIgJier  Algebra.     8  honrs.  7  Or.,  8  Se.     Total  10. 

Maibkmatical  Sexikajit. 
Dr.  BAcHBB.  —  Snl^eot  for  1892-98 :  Topic*  in  Geometry.    Lectures  by  the 
6Gr.,SSe.    Totals. 
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Unmanly  for  Otad%tatt$: — 

[11.  Piofbiior  B.    0.   Pbibcb.  —  H/drostaUci.  —  HjdroUnematiCi.  —  Fore* 
FnnetioD*  and  Yelocity-Poteiitiil  Function!  and  tteir  n*ai.     S  houri. 

Omitted  in  189S-93.} 
IS.  ProfeMOT  BTBM.T.  —  Frob)«Bia  tn  the  Hechwlci  of  Bigid  Bediet.     S  houn. 

S  Qr.     Total  S. 
17.  Dr.  OaoooD.  —  Tha  Theory  of  FonoOoiu  (leoood  oonrce).    S  Iionrt. 

2Gr.,  ISe.    Totals. 
[18.  Dr.  OsoooD.  — TheTlieoi7  of  SubstitutioDB.  Omitted  in  189  S-93.] 

IB.  Fiof«Eu>r  B.  0.  Pbibcb. — Ware  Motion.     8  hours.  8  Gr.     Total  8. 

[19.  Br.  BAoKBa.—FoDctioiu  defined  by  Differential  Equation*. 

Omittod  in  189S-9B.] 

CoimaB   OF  BXBBASOH. 

20).  Dr.  BAoBXK.  —  Corrilinear  Coordinate*  and  LMn6'a  Function*. 

1  Or.    Total  I. 


primarily  for  UndergradtutUi :  — 

A.  Hi.  LoTB. — Plane  Trigonometiy.  —  Plane  Aaalytic  Geomett;.  —  Differen- 
tia and  Integral  Calcalni.    6  hour*.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  48  Sc.     Total  46. 
S.  Dr.  WiLLaoN. — Practical  Aitronomy — Determination  of  time,  latitude,  and 
longitude.  —  Uieof  the  textant  and  aatronomlcal  trantiL  — LeetDrei,  Initru- 
mental  woA,  and  compntatton.    8  hour*.  i  So. ,  2  Sc.    Total  S. 
1.  Mr.    Wait,    Ur.    Qiblih,    and    Ur.    Johhroh.  —  Mechanical    Drawing. — 
DeicriptiTe  Oeometrj.  —  Tinting,  Isometric  Drawing,  Shadea  and  Shadowa, 
FeripectiTe.     6  hoar*.       SOr.,  8Se.,  5Jn.,  llBo.,7£'r.,  i8Sc.     Total  71. 
S.  Hr.  Wait  and  Hr.  Qinuir.  —  Bnrreying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Draw- 
ing.—  City,  Hjdrc^TBidiic,  Mining  and  Geodetic  Surreying.  —  Field  Prae- 
Uea. — Johnaon'*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.     6  hour*. 

aGr.,  8  Se.,lJu.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  25  Sc     Total  88. 

8'.  Mr.  Win  and  Mr.  Giblik.  —  Stereotomy  and  Machine  Drawing.  —  AppU- 

cation*   of  Deiciiptive    Geometry  to  conatructions  in  stone  and  ntachlnei;. 

—  Preparation  of  Model*.     6  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2Ju.,  1  So.,  14  Sc.     Total  IT. 

8*.  Mr.  McClutock.  —  Conatniction  and  nudntenance  of  Common  Koad*. 

S  hours.     3d  half-year.  1  So.,  17  8c.     Total  18. 

4.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Bailniad  Snrreying,  Location,  Conitruction  and  Maintenance. 

—  Bttimate*.  —  Searle's   Field  Enpneeriug.  —  Wellington'*  Economic*  of 
Railroad  Location.  —  Field  Practice.     8  hocr*.  »  Sc.     Total  9. 

Ar  Oradv^tM  aitd  UndtrgraduaUt :  — 

S'.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Bational  Mechanic*  and  Graphical  Static*.  —  Streiaes  in 
Frauied  Stmctnres. —  lDTe*tigation  of  Archei.  —  Ranhine'*  Apidied  Me* 
cbaoics.  —  LecCores.    8  hour*.     1st  half-year 

8  Or.,  T  Jn.,  2  So.  11  8c.     Total  28. 

C*.  Profe«*or  Bdrb  and  Mr.  Wait.  —  Resistance  of  Materials   as   n*ed   for 

*tnictnral    pnrpotes.  —  Te*UDg.  —  Burr'*    Elastid^    and    Reiiitance    of 

Material*  of  Engiiieering.  —  Lecture*  and  laboratory  work.    8  hour*.    Sd 

baU-yew.  8  Or.,  G  Ju.,  aSo.,  8  Se.    TotallB. 
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>*.  FrotMioT  Bn>k-  —  H^dnnllo  ud  Wind  H otora.  —  Water-Wheeb,  Tn^ 
Uiwi,  -Water-EngiDea,  Mid  Wind-Wheela.     S  houn.     l(t  ImU^^cm. 

4Sc.    Total*. 

[6*.  twotamta  Bia»  «nd  Aiit.  FrofcHOT  Haij-  —  Macbima.  —  Gtnenl  Thearj 

•nd  EflMencT-  —  Steam-Enginei  and  Ptunping-EnginM.    8  bonri.     3d  haU- 

7«Br.  GlTpn  in  eonnection  vith  Phf  lici  T,  in  I899-9S.] 

7>.  FnrfbtMr  Bra>.  — Water  Supply,  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  8  boun.  lit 
hiJf-jear.  1  Se.,  9  Sc.    Total  10. 

7*.  Frofeiioi  Bmu  and  Mr.  Oibliit.  —  Hydranllci.  —  Flow  o*  Water  and 
Fluidi  of  Tarylng  Dsntity.  —  Ganging  of  Streauu  and  Flpei.  —  Power  of 
Water-Fall*.    8  houn.    2d  biU-jeu.  S  Sc.    Total  6. 

8'.  Profeuor  Bna  and  Ur.  Qiblir.  —  Bridgei  and  Bnildingi.  —  Plate  Girder*, 
lUveted  and  Fln-Bridgc*.  —  Det^i  of  Iron  and  8t«el  ConKracHon.  ■ 
hoon.    lit  hatf-jear.  S  8c.    Total  S. 

8*.  ProfetMr  Bdbk  and  Mt.  Gibur.  —  Majoory  and  Timber  StmetnreB  and 
FoDndadoni.  —  Archei,  Dami,  Hen,  Fnenmatic  Foundation  Work,  and 
Tnnaeli.     S  houn.    3d  balf-year.  6  Sc.    Total  £. 

la  Hi.  C.  a.  Adams.  —  Dynamo-ElectricBl  If  acbtnei;.  —  Theory  and  pracU« 
in  management.     B  boun.  4  Gr.,  4  Be.,  3  Jo.,  I  So.,  S  8c.     Total  li. 

11.  Hr.  C.  a.  Adakb.  —  Indnitrial  A^licationi  of  Electricity. —Tbeor]'  and 
pracUee  in  deeignlng  and  oonKmoting  electrical  machinery  and  electrical 
sppvatiw.    9  boor*.  1  Or.,  1  Jn.,  1  8c.    Total  8. 

PHTSICB. 
JMmavilyfir  TTiuUrgradua4tt :  — 
A.  Profeiion  Tbowbbidsb  and  B.  0.  Pkikck,  and  Aftt  PrafeuoT  Hall. — 

Introductory  Lecture*.     Sd  half-year. 
B'  Aim.  ProfbMor  Hall  and  Ur.  HroK.  —  Experimental  Riydci.  —  Lectnrei 
(1  how)  and  laboratory  work. 

11  Se.,  S  Jn.,  14  So.,  S2  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  12  Sc.    Total  71. 
C.  Hr.  SABim  and  H r.  Houhbll.  —  Experimental  Fhyiici.  —  Meaeorementi  in 
Hechanici,    Sound,   Heat,  Light,  Electricity,   and   Uagnetiam. —  Lectnret 
and  labontory  work.    8  houn. 

.  I  Or.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  16  So.,  24  Fr.,  6  8p.,  24  Be.     Total  81. 

1.  Frofeaior  Hau-  —  General  Deicriptlve  Fhyilct, — Lecture*  (3  houn)  and 

laboratory  work.  8  Se.,  7  Ju.,  16  So.,  9  Fi.,  1  Sp.,  17  Sc.    Total  08. 

far  QradaaUM  and  Vjuhrgradnaitt :  — 

8.  FrofeMor  B.  O.  Psncx,  Dr.  WiLLaoN,  and  Mr.  Kbsdrick. — Electroetatlct, 
£lectrokinematici,  and  parti  of  ElectrotnagnetiRn. .— Lectnrei  (I  honr)  and 
labotatory  work.  3  Gr.,  7Se.,  7  Ju.,9So.,  lOSc.    Total  SS 

4.  Tntetiot  Tkowvmdox.  —  Electrodyoaoilcf,  Magnetism,  and  Electromag- 
natinn.  — Lectnrei  (3  boun)  and  laboratory  work. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  S  Ju.,  3  8c.     Total  18. 

5.  'Ftotmtot  TnovBUiMB.  —  Ughi- — -A.  general  treatment  of  Optical  Plie- 
amaaaM.  — Leotorea  (1  honr)  and  Mwratory  work.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 
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6.  ANt.  Prafewor  Hali..  —  ThennodTiiEiDica,  S  houn,  mad  Imbondory  work. 
lithiUf-Tmr.  SOr.,  ISe.,  S  Ju.,  aSo.,  8Sc.     Totalll. 

'  7-  Ant.  ProfeHor  Hali„  —  Heat  Engiiiei :  the  theoi;  of  their  action  and  the 
prindples  of  their  economic*]  operation,  irith  practice  in  Dunaglng  uid  tcM- 
tng  thn  rtram  rnginn  — Lectarei  and  laboratory  work.  6  hour*.  Sd  half- 
rear.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  1  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  IS. 

lYimarilyfor  QradiiuUtM :  — 
9.  Frofeiior  B.  O.  PxmcE.  — The  Mathematical  Theory  of  ElectroiUtlca  and 
ElectroUnematici.  4  Or.     Total  4. 

COOBKH    or    RaiEABCB. 

SOa.  FrofeMoiTBOWBEiDOB.  — spectrum  Analy(i«.  SOr.    Totals. 

Vk.  Aaet.  ProfeMOT  Haix.  —  Electromagnetiiin  and  Heat  Conduction. 

a  Gr.  Total  2. 

CHEMISTRY. 
lyimariiyfcr  Vndtrgraduaiti ;  — 

A.  Profeiaor  Cooke.  —  Elementary  Chemiatry  (leetDres).  1  hour,  lit  btHS- 
year.  1  Be.,  S  Ju.,  31  So.,  S90  Fr.,  86  Sp.,  23  Sc.    Total  474. 

S.  Mr.  TORRET.  — Ezperimeatal  Chemiatry.  —  Lectnrea  (S  honri)  and  labora- 
tory work  (Si,  or  if  taken  m  a  full  cource,  6  hoari  a  week). 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  15  So.,  22  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  9  8c.     Total  64. 
1.  Profeeior  Jackhoh.  —  General  DescriptlTe  Chemiatry,  including  iti  applica> 
tloni  Id  the  artt,  and  embradng  the  icbeme  of  the  chemical  elements. — 
Lectorei  (3  bonn)  and  laboratory  work. 

11  Se.,  16  Ju.,  S4  So.,  17  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  46  Sc.     ToUl  129. 
2a.   Dr.  HOHTiHaTOH.  —  lat  half-year  :  Mineralogy  of  common  rocka,  incLading 
a  atudy  of  the  character*  and  diitribution  of  the  mineral  species  conatitutiDg 
ordinary  rock.  —  2d  half-year :   Metallic  Orea,  including  blow-pipe  assay- 
ing and  the  aimpler  methodi  of  furnace  aaaaying  of  gold  and  lilver  orea 

9  hour*  and  laboratory  work. 

1  Gr.,  e  Se.,  8  Jn.,  4  So,  3  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  22. 

3.  Dr.  HDMTiHaTOH.  —  Syatematic  Mineralogy.  —  Iiectnrea  in  the  Mineral 
Cabinet.     3  hour*  and  practical  eiercliea. 

1  Gr.,  5  Be.,  5  Ju.,  T  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  18  8c.     Total  84. 

8.  Frofesaor  H.  B.  Hill.  ~  Qualitative  Analyais  (chiefly  laboratory  work,  about 

nine  hours  a  week).  6  Gr.,  16  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  3  Fr.,  S  Sc.     Total  88. 

4.  Profeesor  Cookb,  and  Dr.  Richakds.  —  Quantitative  Analysla  (cUefly 
laboratory  work,  about  nine  hours  a  week). 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  So.,  4  Sc.     Total  17. 

feir  OraduaitM  and  Undcrgradvaitt ;  — 
4a.  Dr.  Ricbasdi.  —  QuantitatiTe   Analyais   (second   conne).  —  Laboimtoiy 

work,    a  honra.  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  Be,    Total  6. 

6.  ProfbaaorH.  B.  Hill.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds. — Iiectnret,  (3  hour*,)  and 

laboratory  work.  8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  Sc.     Total  11. 

5.  ProfeMor  CooKX.  —  Chemical  Philosophy.     1  honr. 

8  Gr.,  S  Se.,  S  Jn.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  1$. 
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firimariiyfor  Oraduirtm  ■■  — 
t.  Profeuor    Cooks.  —  AdTmncod    FMblenu    la    InoTgauIc    Chemlitrj    and 
CbeniMl  Phyilei,  Including  MoUcvkr  VelgbU   and  Valmnu,  Tharmo- 
CbendMij,  and  SpeclfloBafnctlTe  Power.  —  Lectnrei,  (Shonn)  and  labon- 
iotjiraA.  1  Or.,  5  Se.,  IJn.,  1  Sc.     Total  8. 

7.  FlrofeMor  CooKK.  —  Crjitallographjand  the  Phyiiciof  Crfttsls.  —  LectnrM 
and  PracticaJ  EzBrdwt.  —  Dticnnlon  and  meaauremeat  of  cryitalB.  —  CrT*- 
tal  Optica.  3  Or.,  2  Se.    Total  6. 

ConmsBa  oir  RKS&uica. 
10.  («)  Profetaor  Coou. — Determination  of  Atomic  Weight*. 

lGr.,9  8e.     Totals. 
(&)  FrofetHr  Jacrboit.  —  Aromatic  Compoondi.  4  Or.     Total  1. 

(c)  Profeuor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Organic  ChemiBtiy. 

2  Or.,  I  Be.,  1  Sc    Total  i. 
(()  Proteaaor  Cooki  and  Dr.  HinniitOTON.  —  Minenlog]r,    1  Or.     Total  I. 

BOTAHY. 
FtimMriiffor  UnitrgfOttuaU*  ■■  — 
1.  Fnfeaior  Ooodale  and  Mr.  QAnoao — Botanj.  —  Lecbirea  and  laboratoij 
^actie«.    S  boon.    2d  half-year. 

I  Or.,  11  Se.,  23  Ju.,  48  So.,  68Pt.,  14  Sp.,  81  So.     Total  I8S. 
1.  Aaat.  Profeuor  TnAZTEn.  —  Morphology  of  Planti.  —  Lectnrei  and  UboM- 
tot7  vork.    S  boon.     1st  half-year. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  8  Jn.,  9  So.,  9  Sc.     Total  86. 

For  Oradnaiu  and  Vndtrgradtiattt .-  — 
S.  ProfeiBor  GoonALE  and  Mr.  G^noKa.  — Botany  (lecond  coune).  — Lectnrea 
and  laboratory  practice.    8  hour*. 

8  Or.,  3  Se.,  I  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  i  Sc.     Total  U. 

4.  Aift.ProfeHorTHAZTnn.  — Cryplogamie Botany.  —  Lecture!  and  laboratoiy 

•noA.    Shonn.    3d  half>year.  1  Or.,  S  Se.,  1  So.,  4  So.    Total 9. 

FrimarilyfoT  Oradimttt ;  — 

CouBiae  OF  Rasa  Anon. 
90a.  ProfeMor  GoooALa  and  Mr.  Oavoho.  —  Structnre  and  DeTelopment  ot 
Fhanerogami.  —  Experimental  Vegetable  Fhyiiology.  —  Byatematic,  Eco- 
nomic, and  Medical  Botany.  4  0r.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.     Total  fl. 
KM.  Profesior  Fabloit.  —  Btmctore  and  Derelopment  of  Ciyptogam*. 

«Gr.,2  8e.,  18c    Total  9. 

zoOloot. 

JVuaartty/or  UndtrgradtiattM  :  — 

'  1.  Profeitor  MAftx-  —  Zoology.  —  Lectuiet  and  laboratory  demonstratiaiia. 
■  bonn.     l(t  half-year. 

8  Or.,  7  8e.,  7  Jn.,  £8  So.,  28  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  80  Be.     Total  90. 

■  t.  Dr.  C.  B.  Datzhport. — Morphology  of  Aoinuili.    8  honr*.    Sd  liaU-y«at. 

6  Or.,  e  Se.,  6  Jn.,  9  So.,  1  Pr.,  11  So.    Total  87. 
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FMr  Oradttata  and  UndtrgraduaUt :  — 

5.  Dt.  C.  B.  'DxvxsroKT.  —  CompdntiTe  Anatomy  of  Vertebrttei.  —  Lecture* 
uid  labontoT^ worl.    Shoun.        COr.,6  Se.,  S  Jn.,  1  Bo.,4Sc.    Total  21. 

4.  FrafFBioT  Mark  and  Dr.  Woodwortb.  —  Microaca^c  Anatomy.  —  lectures 
and  laboratory  work-    S  boon.    l«t  half-year. 

i  Or.,  S  8e.,  1  Jn.,  t  Sc.     Total  IS. 

6.  PrafetBOT  AUxx.— Embiyttlogy  of  Tert«brat«i.  —  Lecture*  and  laboratoir 
work.    ShooM.    2d  half-year.  4Qr.,  S  8«.,  IJa.,  8  Sc.    Totalis. 

FtiimurUji  for  QraduaiU*  -•  — 

CorKBBS  OF  BsaxARCH. 
30a.  Prof  oMor  Uiu.  —  Anatomy  and  DeTslopment  of  AnimaU. 

12  Or.     Total  IS. 
to*.  Dr.  Si-ua.  — Comparative  Oiteology.  VOr.,  I  8e.,  1  Be.     Total*. 

OEOLOQT. 
JVi»»ftfily/or  VndtrgradvatM :  — 
1.  Profeuor  Datis  and  Mr.   Ward. — Meteorology. — Lecture*,  redtatiolM. 
mitten  eiuciie*  and  laboratory  work.     4  hour*.     lat  half-year. 

IS  Jn.,  17  So.,  82  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  4  Sc     Total  78. 

5.  Profeuor  DAT78  and  Hr.  Ward.  —  Phyilcal  Geography.  — Lectare*,  recit*- 
tioni,   written  ezerciies,  and  laboratory  work.     4  banr).     8d  half-year. 

I  Se.,  17  Jn.,  14  So.,  4fi  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  IS  Sc.     Total  98. 

4.  Froftiior  Shaxxb,  Mr.  Dodob,  and  Mr.  GwawoLD. —  Elementary  Geology. 
—  Lectnrei,  recitationi,  and  Seld  excarnonB.  —  Dana'a  M'nnal  of  Geology. 
8  bonri.  I  Se.,  26  Jn.,  61  So.,  69  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  40  Sc     Total  212. 

5.  Dr.  Hauii  and  Mr.  Ladd — Elementary  Geology.  —  I,4>boraloiy  and  Held 
exerdte*,  with  occaaional  lectnrei.     4  hour*. 

G  Jn.,  S  So.,  IS  Fi.,  1  Sp.,  21  Sc.    Total  48. 

Fbr  Oraduatet  and  Undtrgradtiaiei :  ~~ 

6.  FK>fe««OT  Sbalrb,  Asat,  Frofe**or  Wolff,  and  Hr.  Woodworth.  — 
General  Critical  GeoloKy.  — Lecture*,  field  work,  theiei,  and  library  work. 
2  boor*.  e  Gr.,  6  8e.,  6  Ja.,  4  So.,  8  Sc.    Total  80. 

9.  Dr.  Harri*.  —  Stmctaral  and  Dynamical  Geology  of  the  ftratifled  rock*.  — 
Lecture*,  library  work,  imd  theae*.    2  hosn. 

3Gr.,S8e.,l  Jn.,  lSp.,2Sc.    Total 8. 

18.  Aut.  Frofeitor  Wolpf.  —  Petrography.  —  Lectures  (2  hoars),  laboratoiy 

work,  and  theiea.     S  hour*.  6  Or.,  6  Se.,  IJn.,  4  Sc.     Total  17. 

14.  Profe*«or  SHAI.EM  and  Dr.  JAcaaox.—PalaeoDtolog;.— Lecture*  (2  hour*)) 

laboratory  work,  and  theie*.  6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  2  Jn.,  8  Sc     Total  28. 

16.  Profetaor  Sbalek  and  Dr.  Jacksok.  —  HiMoricai  Geology I^boratoir 

work  (1  hour)  and  theae*.  8  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

[18.  PrdkMOiWMmnT. — Bentomical Geology-    LeetaTe*,rewlingaiidthE*ea. 

Omitted  in  1892-08.] 
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IS-iwianls  fi>r  QraduaU* :  — 

CoDBaBI   or  REBXUtCH. 

n.  TmAmot  Dat».  — Phydcal  Geography  uid  HetAorology  (wcond  eonne). 
— LcetaiM  and  Mporta.    2  honn.  C  Qr.,  1  8e.,  2  Jo.,  S  Sc.    Total  13. 

n.  FrofeMon  SsuxRaail  Datib,  Aut  Frofeaior  Wolvt,  and  Dr.  Habbii. — 
AdTanced  geological  AaUiroTk.  Field  oadllbTarj  work,  withireeklj  confer- 
ODCM.  S  Gr.,  6  Se.,  S  Ju.,  4  Sc.     Total  19. 

SS.  Astt  Profeuor  WouF. — Fetrogiaphical  reuarch  in  the  flehl  and  labora- 
tory. I  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Be.     Total  G. 
14.  FrofeaMr  SuAiBB  and  Dr.  JACKaon. — Palaeontology.  1  Or.    Total  1, 
IG.  FrofeHor  Whitxkt.  —  Hioeral  Yeina  and  MetalUferoti*  Deportu :   their 
tnodc  of  occarrence,  and  theoriei  of  their  origin.     Lectares,  reading  and 
thetei.     I  honr  and  laboratory  work. 

SQr.,  18  Be.,  IJu.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Totals?. 
16.  FrtfeMor  Wnintxr.  —  Oeogi^hical  method*  and  retulti.     1  honr. 

.     8  Gr.,  S  Se.,  1  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  IS. 

AMERICAN  ABCHAEOLOGr  AND  ETHNOLOOT. 
fbr  Oraduatt* :  — 
Profettor  Fdtvam. — Conne  of  ipecial  training  and  retearch.  I  Gr.  Total  2. 


AUATOMT,  PHTSIOLOGT,  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAININQ. 
Thitamr—  l»  mwU ieiaarda  tk»  4*grt*  of  S.B.  hiU  n«t  toteanb  AU  dtyrmt 

L.  Dr.  O.  W.  Vm.  —  The  Blemonlary  J^yiiology  and  Hygisne  of  Common 
Ufa.  —  Penonal  Hygiene.  — EmergeDclet.  —  Laboratory  work.    9  honn. 

8  Sc.    Total  8. 

SUMMER  COURSBS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Cbim*t  wM«A  taoy  It  eeunted  for  t^  degnet  of  A.S.  or  S.B:  — 
EitaiHEauiro. 

81.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Suireying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Drawing.  —  JohD> 
■on'i  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surreying. '-  Geodesy.  6  hours  for  6  weeks. 
HaU-conrse.  1  Gr.,  1  Be.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  G. 

81.  H[.  Wait.  — LcTelling.  — Topographical  Drawing.  —  Searle's  Field  Eugi- 
tieeriDg.  —  Railroad  Surreying,  Location,  and  Conirtraction.  S  honn  for  S 
weeks.     HaireooTse.  3  Sc.     Total  8. 

BS.  Ur.  Wait. — Dran^tiiig  and  Descr)pti*e  Geometry.  —  Problems  in  Geo- 
DMtiical  Drawing. —Isometric  Drawing.  —  FenpeetiTe.  6  hours  for  S 
weeks.    Half-conrae.    [For  the  degree  of  a.B.  only.]    1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  3. 

81.  Hr.  Sabihb.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Heasurementi  in  Mechanics, 
Soand,  Heat,  Light,  Electrlci^,  and  Mi^netiam.  —  Laboratory  work.  6 
honrc  for  6  weak*.    Ualf-eovrae.  2  Jv,,  2  8c.    Total  4i 
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81.  Mr.  O^soiro. — Vegetable  Uoiphologjr  and  PhTsiolog;. — LtXtoratoty  work    ■ 
on  Horphologj  uid  Hiitology.  —  Demonatrationi  on  Phjiiologj^.  —  Locl- 
nre*.    G  honn  for  G  week*.    Half-conne.  S  Se.    Total  S. 

Qeoloot. 
SI.  Dr.  Hakxis  and  Mr.  Kdmii BL. — Elementair  coone  Id  general  phjiical  and 

■trnctnral  Qaologj :   at  Cambridge.     Lectwrei,  laboratorj  and  fleld-work. 

G  honr*  for  6  weeks.    HaU-eoune.  3  Jn.,  1  Fr.,  8  8c.        Total  7. 

&2.  Dr.  Habki8  and  Mr.  Kdmmel.  —  Advanced  coune  in  geological  fleU-woric; 

at  UticB,  N.   T.,   Catakill,  N.   T.,  and  Meriden,  Conn.    6  weekt.     Half- 

coone.                                                          2  0r.,SSe.,S  Ju.,lSc.    Total  II. 
8S.  Profeisori  Sbau>  and  Datis  and  Aiat.  Profeiior  Wolff Tnlning  In 

Seld-ieiearch,   and  in  the  methods  of  professional  geological  fleld-irork, 

the  reaulta  to  be  preiented  in  a  the«ia  i  for  advanced  students.     G  -weeks. 

Half-coarse.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  1  Sc.    Totals. 

Among  the  cbaogea  made  io  the  list  of  studies  for  1893-94  are 
two  wbich  have  been  called  for  by  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
method  of  Seminary  inatmction,  by  which  the  moat  advanced  students 
in  several  branches  of  stady  now  receive  valuable  training.  In 
Semitic  Languages  and  History  the  voluntary  meetisg  of  instraotors 
and  students,  hitherto  called  the  Semitic  Conference,  has  been 
organized  as  a  Seminar}',  with  r^ularly  assigned  work  in  comparattve 
study  and  research,  and  is  now  rated  as  a  half-course  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  degree.  In  Classical  Fhilolt^y  also,  it  has  been  foand 
desirable  to  establish  a  half-course  in  text  criticism  and  interprets- 
tioD,  to  be  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  and  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  course  in  the  History  of  Latin  Litera- 
ture, given  by  Professor  Smith,  has  been  divided  so  as  to  present  the 
Poetry  and  Prose  in  alternate  years  and  thus  allow  a  fuller  treatment 
of  each.  In  Ei^lish  Composition  an  interesting  experiment  has 
been  undertaken,  by  establishing  for  students  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  a  course,  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Hurlbut,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  some  truning  in  descriptive  writing  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. In  Philosophy  a  second  introductory  course  has  been  estab- 
lished, in  which  the  discussions  of  Logic,  Psychology  and  Ethics,  are 
to  be  grouped  around  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Philosophy,  so  that 
the  lai^e  number  of  student!  beginning  their  studies  in  this  depart- 
ment may  have  their  choice  between  two  modes  of  approach  to  tiie 
main  body  of  their  work.  In  the  rearrangement  of  work  upon  tllQ 
return  of  Professor  James  fh>m  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  the  coarse 
in  Pi^ehology  is  divided  between  Professors  James  and  M(last«rberg, 
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s  coDne  ill  the  HiBtory  of  Fsycliologj  is  offered  by  Profeuor  Boyoet 
and  laboratoiy  and  eeminuy  work  in  the  same  aabject  is  also  offered 
by  Professors  Hdnsterberg  aod  James.  In  Fine  Arts,  Professor 
Norton's  absence  on  leave  causes  the  suspension  of  his  courees  and 
the  BQbstitution  of  two  lialf-courses,  given  respectiveiy  by  Mr.  Edward 
Bobinson  and  by  Assistant  Professor  Moore.  A  coarse  upon  Archi- 
tecture has  also  been  established,  to  be  gtven  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Warren. 
In  Government  and  Law,  a  coarse  in  the  Principles  of  the  Common 
Law  has  been  established,  to  be  given  by  Mr.  £.  L.  Conant,  as  an 
aid  to  atudenta  in  History  and  Political  Science  and  as  a  valaable 
disciplinaiy  study.  In  Economics  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  conrse  in  Economic  History,  and  for  this 
porpoee  the  course  known  as  Economics  i,  in  which  the  period  for 
survey  b^an  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  dis- 
continaed,  and  a  new  course  covering  the  time  from  the  Middle  Ages 
down  has  been  established  under  Professor  Ashley.  In  Engineering 
the  time  given  to  Rational  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  has 
been  doubled  by  requiring  daily  exercises  in  the  two  half-courses 
already  existing. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  courses  provided  for  the  year  1893~91, 
as  follows :  — 

PiU.     FroviiioQ  for  both  a  beginner'i  and  an  advanced  course.      ProfeHor 

Ore«k.    Sophocles,  —  his  works,  and  topical  stodiea.     Frofessor  Wkiobt. 

Latin.    Roman  Stoicism  nnder  the  Earl;  Empire.    Saif-etnirK.    Mr.  Fabuk. 

Eail7  Bnglish.     Langland  and  Qower.     Half-tonrtt.    Dr.  Oabbbtt. 

French.     Difficult  Modem  French.     Half-conrBi.     Professor  B6ck>b. 

Histoiy  and  Sources  of  Canon  Law,  and  Protestant  Ecclesiastical  Law. 
Balf-tottrtt.     Professor  Emekton. 

Intemation*!  Paynienta  and  Plov  of  the  Predons  Metals.  Half-to\arM. 
Professor  Duhbib. 

Ideal  Social  Reconstfnotiotu.    Haif-tcvrtt.    Profenor  Cukmihos. 

The  Development   of   Land  Teunre  in  Europe.      Half-courMt,      Professor 

Zoology.     Experimental  Morphology.     Baif-eourtt.     Dr.  C.  B.  Davbhpobt. 
Nerron*  System  and  Organs  of  Special  Sense.      Half-covr$t.      Dr.  O.  H. 
Pakkbr. 
Mining  Geology.     Half-covrta.     Mr.  Bhtthb. 
Geoli^lcal  Surreying.     Ifalf-tovrMt,     Mr.  Suttbe. 

The  experiment  of  allowing  aummer  courses,  pursued  nnder  specified 
conditions,  to  be  counted  towards  the  Bachelor's  degree,  was  ex* 
tended  for  the  summer  of  1893-91  to  courses  established  in  French, 
History,  and  Mathematics.  The  resoi*  to  such  courses  by  candidates 
for  a  d^iree,  however,  does  not  yet  show  any  strong  dbposition  on 
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the  [>art  of  onr  stadents  to  nse'the  sonuner  vaoatioD  in  tbls  manner, 
sod  the  Bonimer  Bchools  ooatiniie  to  be  chiefly  important  for  theit 
service  to  teachere  and  studentR  having  only  a  casual  connection  wifli 
the  University,  leaving  the  more  effectual  use  of  our  great  equipment 
during  an  important  fraction  of  the  year  by  the  candidates  for  oar 
d^ees,  still  &  problem  for  carefbl  consideration  and  experiment. 

In  my  last  report  a  fall  statement  was  made  of  the  difficulties 
which  bad  arisen  in  applying  those  clauses  of  the  Standing  Votes  of 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers  which  require  that  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  A.M  shall  not  only  have  qualified  themselves  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  but  shall  already  have  taken  it;  and  it  was  shown 
that,  after  every  effort  to  bring  all  cases  witiiin  the  lines  fixed  by  the 
Standing  Votes,  it  must  be  expected  that  exceptional  cases  would 
arise,  in  which  equity  would  reqoire  that  the  two  d^rees  should  be 
conferred  simultaneously.  The  intention  of  the  governing  boards  to 
inaiet  upon  a  strict  compliance  with  the  Standing  Votes  was  made 
known,  and  all  applications  for  relaxation  of  the  above  rule  were 
closely  scrutinized.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  four  cases 
presented  themselves,  in  which  work  of  proper  kind  and  qaaltty  for 
the  Master's  degree  had  been  completed  by  students  who  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  year  bad  not  received  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and  under 
circumstances  which  appeared  to  the  Facnlty  to  merit  consideration. 
Two  of  these  were  students  who  at  Commencement  in  1892  had  still 
uuflnished  a  small  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
Both  were  students  who  had  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 
In  one  case  the  deficiency  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  student  to 
receive  seasonable  notice  of  work  required  of  him  by  the  Faculty 
to  qualify  him  for  graduation  here,  and  in  the  other  a  half-course  in 
English  composition  was  the  deficiency  still  to  be  made  np,  tho 
student  being  26  years  of  age  and  engaged  in  advanced  work.  In 
these  cases,  all  deficiencies  having  been  made  up  in  the  year  1892-93, 
tiie  Faculty  recommended  both  students  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  aa  of 
1892,  and  also  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  which  had  been  earned  in  the 
year  1892-93.  The  other  two  cases  presented  were  those  of  stadents 
who  had  been  for  four  years  in  Harvard  College  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  bad  qualified  themselves  aa  regards  the  amount  an^  quality 
of  their  work,  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  magna  cum  lavde,  one  of  them 
being  nided  in  this  undertaking  by  additional  studies  to  the  amount 
of  half  a  year's  work,  presented  at  admission.  For  different  reasons 
these  two  students  had  preferred  not  to  graduate,  as  they  could  have 
done,  with  the  class  of  1892,  bift  having  remained  in  Collie  and  taken 
advanced  studies,  which  were  pursued  with  high  credit,  finally  asked 
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«t  Commencement,  1893,  to  receive  the  degree  of  A.B.  and  that  of 
A.M.,  botb  of  1893.  There  having  been  in  both  cases  a  stibetaatial 
oompliance  witb  all  requiremeats  for  tbe  two  degrees  except  the  actual 
reception  of  the  Bachelor's  d^ree  in  1892,  and  the  preference  of  a 
student  for  gradnatioD  in  his  own  class  appearing  reasonable,  the 
Faculty  recommeoded  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  as  reqaested ;  but 
this  recommendation  was  not  approved  by  tbe  Corporation,  and  the 
two  stodents  in  question  therefore  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1893,  bat  not  tbe  degree  of  A.M. 

The  two  caaea  last  described,  in  their  present  position,  represent  a 
class  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  to  time,  the  disposition  of 
which  under  the  Standing  Votes  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers 
preseDts  some  difficulty.  The  Standing  Votes  authorize  the  recom< 
mendation  of  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified  who  "after 
taking  the  Batdielor's  degree,  shall  have  pursued  for  at  least  one  year 
at  the  University"  ao  approved  course  of  study,  plainly  intending 
that  tbe  Bachelor's  degree  shall  have  been  actually  taken  before  tbe 
year  of  residence  for  tbe  Master's  d^ree  shall  begin.  The  expedi- 
ency of  this  provision  as  a  general  rule  is  unquestioned ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  Bachelor's  d^pree  has  not  been  taken,  either,  as  in  the 
above  cases,  because  the  student  desired  still  to  graduate  with  his  own 
class,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  because  be  was  prevented  from 
taking  it  by  illness  or  other  unavoidable  hindrance,  and  has  then 
devoted  a  distinct  year  of  residence  to  graduate  studies,  is  be  to  be 
cat  off  from  the  Master's  degree  unless  he  gives  for  it  a  second  year 
of  residence  and  study,  — a  second  year  required  only  in  order  that 
there  may  be  unvarying  compliance  with  tbe  rule  that  work  for  the 
Master's  degree  shall  follow  tbe  actual  taking  of  the  Bachelor's 
d^ree?  In  such  cases  equity  seems  to  require  that  upon  satisfactory 
leasons  being  shown  for  the  failure  to  take  the  Bachelor's  degree 
when  it  was  earned,  further  residence  after  the  completion  of  the 
additional  year  of  study  required  for  that  of  Mastor  should  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  two  degrees  could  then  be  given  in  successive 
years,  each  being  received  a  year  after  it  had  been  earned,  and  each 
having  its  distinct  period  of  residence  and  study. 

The  question  which  arbes  in  the  cases  just  described  is  after  all 
but  one  of  a  varied  succession  of  questions  of  administration  arising 
under  the  Standing  Votes,  and  demonstrating  more  and  more  clearly, 
year  by  year,  the  difficulties  of  proceednre  under  a  code  of  regulations 
devised  many  years  ago,  for  an  entirely  different  state  of  things  from 
tbat  which  now  exists.  Attention  was  called  to  this  subject  in  the 
last  "^ni"'*'  reports  of  the  Dean  of  tbe  Faculty  and  the  Dean  of  the 
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Graduate  School.  The  Faculty  aleo  took  it  under  consideration  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  vith  a  view  to  the  general  qaestion,  what 
reviBious  of  the  Standing  Votes,  if  any,  should  be  recommeaded  to 
the  goTeming  boards. 

In  approaching  this  inquiry  the  Faculty  were  UDaDimooa  in  their 
deaire  to  maintain  the  standard  and  advaoce  the  dignity  of  the 
degrees  which  are  the  subject  of  the  Standing  Votes.  The;  were 
also  aware  that  there  could  be  no  possible  donbt  as  to  their  entertain- 
ing this  desire,  since  in  the  administration  of  these  degrees  for  Uie 
last  twenty  years  the  actual  requirements  have  been  materially  in- 
creased by  the  steady  policy  of  the  Academic  Council  and  the  Facul^^ 
and  now  stand  on  higher  and  far  more  solid  g^und  than  at  the  start, 
having  reached  a  point  which  waa  at  first  thought  by  not  a  few  to  be 
onattainable.  The  Faculty  were  also  unanimous  in  the  desire  to  ex- 
clude fi'om  their  field  of  inquity  all  questions  touching  the  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  or  the  policy  to  be  parsued  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  the  College  course. 

Proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the  Standing  Votes  in  their 
present  form  (see  pp.  65,  86)  the  Faculty  were  impressed  by  the 
palpable  evidence  that  the  Votes  were  prepared  to  meet  conditiona 
which  have  now  passed  away,  in  a  University  difterently  oi^anized 
and  developed  from  the  Harvard  University  of  to-day.  That  the 
Votes  throughout  state  the  powers  and  duties  of  three  bodies,  the 
Academic  Council,  the  College  Faculty,  and  the  Faculty  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  all  of  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  is 
a  defect  easily  remedied.  Far  more  important  is  the  fact,  that 
the  leadii^;  purpose  of  the  Votes  obviously  is  to  create  and  settle  the 
standing  of  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of 
Science  and  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  to  be  given  upon  exam- 
ination. These  three  d^rees  are  now  formally  established  by  section 
9  of  the  Statutes  as  ordinary  d^rees  of  the  University,  and  after  the 
practice  of  twenty  years  have  their  standing  and  significance  as 
distinctly  and  firmly  settled  as  any  other  of  the  ordinary  degrees.  In 
1872  it  was  important,  for  the  success  of  the  higher  instruction  then 
nndertaken,  that  the  meaning  of  these  degrees  should  be  defined  by 
the  authoritative  act  of  all  the  boards  of  the  University,  and  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  instruction  who  then  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Standing  Votes.  To-day,  however,  a  tradition  has 
been  established,  and  the  degrees  have  secured  a  recognized  value, 
which  has  plainly  superseded  the  necessity  for  their  continued  defi- 
nition in  this  form.  The  Faculty  were  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  Standing  Votes  could  at  any  rate  be 
greatly  simplified,  by  reducing  them  to  those  particulars  in  which 
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some  present  uae^  purpose  should  be  secured.  Iq  iha  process  of 
BimpUficatioD  it  appeared  to  the  Faculty  that  Vote  1  must  be  regarded 
as  superseded  by  the  etatutes  as  noted  above  ;  that  Vote  8  authorizes 
a  practice  vhicb,  having  once  been  established,  is  now  found  too 
naeful  and  convenient,  to  require  any  rule  for  its  maiateuanoe ;  that 
Vote  9  is  obsolete,  since  the  formerly  existing  "  coorses  of  instmotion 
in  Harvard  College  "  are  now  absorbed  in  the  courses  provided  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  by  the  statutes  has  chaise 
of  the  Graduate  School  as  well  as  of  Harvard  College  ;  and  that  Vote 
11  has  been  annulled  by  the  vote  passed  in  June,  1892,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  University  Council,  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  give 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  connection  with  any  other  degree. 

Votes  2  and  3,  opening  the  higher  d^rees  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  or 
of  S<nenoe  of  Harvard  University  and  to  those  holding  from  other 
aDiyersities  degrees  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  the  A.B.  or  S.B.  of 
Harvard,  or  to  be  made  equivalent  by  additional  work,  in  their 
present  form  liave  long  been  found  to  make  a  practically  impossible 
demand,  by  requiring  that  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  coming 
tn>m  another  institution  shall  show'*  by  examination"  that  his  degree 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  Harvard,  and  in  case  it  is  found  deficient 
shall  pass  "such  additional  examinations"  aa  may  be  prescribed. 
The  method  of  examination  in  these  cases  was  prescribed  when  the 
ground  waa  untried  and  the  number  of  applicants  small.  Witti  the 
growth  of  the  Graduate  School,  however,  it  has  become  plainly  im- 
possible to  conduct  a  set  of  examinations  covering  the  qualifications 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  great  number  of  colleges  from  which 
graduate  students  come.  It  has  been  found  moreover  in  practice  to 
he  not  only  easier,  but  fwrer  and  more  courteous  to  sister  institu- 
tionB  of  learning,  to  chaise  a  committee  with  the  bnsiness  of  rating 
the  degrees  held  by  applicants  according  to  the  courses  of  study  and 
reputed  standard  of  each  institution,  and  the  certified  proficiency  of 
each  applicant,  and  then  to  require  the  applicant  to  make  good  the 
amount  by  which  he  is  held  to  fall  short  of  the  Harvard  A.B.  by 
pursuing  here  the  requisite  number  of  courses,  one  or  two,  or  a  whole 
year's  work  as  the  case  may  be,  thus  completing  his  qualifications 
as  a  candidate  under  our  own  instructors.  In  this  way,  it  is  believed 
the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Standing  Votes  is  more  effectually  secured 
than  it  could  be  by  the  method  of  examination  originally  prescribed. 
The  Faculty  also  found  aa  a  result  of  some  experience  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  specified  degrees  of  A.B.,  S.B.,  or  Fh.B.  fhim  all 
candidates  must  in  some  cases  exclude  applicant*  equally  well  quali- 
fied, but  holding  degrees  or  certificates  not  answering  to  these 
descripttoDB.    It  appeared  to  the  Faculty  then  that  Votes  2  and  3, 
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deflning  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom  tbe  higher  degrees  are  open, 
might  be  advantageouBly  recast,  in  Buch  forms  as  simply  to  open  the 
degrees  to  graduates  in  Arts  or  Sciences  of  Harvard,  and  such  other 
persons  as  shall  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  can  properly  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  or  shall  complete  their  qualifications  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Votes  prescribe  the  terms  on  which 
candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  may  be  recommended  for  the 
higher  degrees,  giving  in  each  case  tbe  leading  place  to  a  requirement 
of  residence,  —  for  the  d^ree  of  Ph.D.  two  years  of  stady  in  this 
University,  for  that  of  S.D.  two  years  in  this  University  and  in  some 
cases  three  years  of  scientific  study,  and  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  at 
least  one  year  in  this  University.  These  requirements,  it  is  weQ 
known,  were  originally  inserted  at  a  time  when  there  was  but  little 
resort  to  Harvard  Univereity  for  graduate  study,  and  when  tbe 
creation  of  a  class  of  resident  students  and  of  a  certain  atmosphere 
of  advanced  scholarship  was  an  important  object.  The  requirements 
have  answered  this  purpose.  Gradnate  students  have  been  brought 
to  Cambridge  in  great  and  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  every  branch 
of  study  now  feels  a  stimulating  influence  from  their  presence,  and 
the  experiment  of  1872  has  had  for  its  result  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  department  of  the  University,  enjoying  a  national  reputa- 
tion. The  leading  object  of  the  requirements  of  residence  in  Votes 
4  and  5  having  been  gained  then,  the  Faculty  were  led  to  believe 
that  all  the  higher  degrees  could  now  be  left  with  entire  safety  to  the 
protection  of  section  9  of  the  Statutes,  which  prescribes  a  minimum 
of  one  3"ear  of  residence  for  all  the  ordinary  dcgi'ees  of  the  Univereity. 
The  exclusion  of  the  present  requirements  of  two  years  of  residence 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.  and  of  a  three  year's  conrae  of 
study  in  some  cases  for  the  latter,  would  have  the  efTect,  it  is  believed, 
to  raise  the  dignity  of  these  degrees  by  making  them  rest  plainly 
uixm  scholarly  attainment,  not  weakened  or  confused  by  the  su^es- 
tion  of  a  time  requirement,  aud  would  remove  a  cause  of  frequent  and 
often  mischievous  misconception  among  students,  fh>m  whose  minds 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  eradicate  the  notion  that,  for  example,  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  represents  merely  a  year  of  additional  study  after 
taking  the  A.M.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  qualifica- 
tion for  the  two  doctorates  is  now  bo  high,  that  the  time  require- 
ments  in  the  Standing  Votes  are  practically  no  index  of  the  time 
really  needed  for  securing  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  any  actual  case. 
Those  requirements  do,  however,  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  a  class 
of  cases  not  foreseen  when  the  Votes  were  adopted,  but  now  of  some 
importance,  —  the  cases  where  studentA  who  have  made  some  prc^^reas 
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in  Advanced  stndiea  elsewhere  wish  to  complete  their  work  and  take 
their  degrees  in  this  UDiveraity,  or  in  which  gTudaate  stodenta  at 
work  here  find  it  for  their  advantage  for  a  time  to  carry  on  some 
portion  of  tbeir  studies  elsewhere.  This  practice  of  enabling  the 
advanced  student,  when  preparing  for  his  degree,  to  draw  from  the 
lesonrcea  of  different  seats  of  learning  as  hia  special  needs  may 
require,  is  common  in  European  universities  and  is  plainly  for  the 
advantage  of  American  scholarship.  It  is  left  open  for  onr  own 
gradnatea  by  Vote  10,  which  permits  that  for  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
S(ueacc,  Law,  or  Divinity,  of  Harvard  University,  the  requirements 
of  Tesidence  or  study  here  as  the  condition  of  receiving  a  higher 
degree  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  it  is  not  open  to  persona  gradu- 
ating elsewhere  and  seeking  a  higher  degree  here.  That  the  Graduate 
Schfwl  should  thua  be  the  only  department  of  the  University  in  which 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  is  forbidden  to  enter  in  advance,  ia  a  result 
of  the  earlier  policy,  already  adverted  to  as  having  served  a  purpose 
when  the  number  of  graduate  students  was  small,  but  having  now  no 
claim  for  continuance. 

Votes  4,  5,  and  6,  besidea  their  requirements  as  to  time  in  the  case 
of  the  doctorates,  also  contain  some  provisions  as  to  the  examination  of 
candidatea  for  all  the  higher  degrees,  the  presentation  of  theses  for 
the  doctorates,  and  the  requirement  of  special  scientific  attainments 
by  candidatea  for  the  S.D.  A  little  examination  of  the  Annual 
Catalogue  (see  particularly  pp.  272  to  274  of  the  Catalogue  for 
1892-93)  or  an  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  the  Academic  Council 
and  of  its  auccesaor,  the  Faculty  of  Arta  and  Sciences,  will  show 
that  these  provieione  in  the  Standing  Votes  are  exceeded  in  strin- 
gency by  the  demands  systematically  enforced  by  the  examining 
anthorities  for  many  years.  The  higher  degrees  are  in  fact  protected 
and  tbeir  present  standard  muntained,  no  longer  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Standing  Votes,  but  by  the  growing  sense  of  responsibility 
among  those  who  recommend  candidates  and  whose  reputation,  col- 
lective and  individual,  is  drawn  into  question  by  any  recommendation 
made  on  insufficient  grounds.  There  remains  the  provisions  in  Vote 
4,  enumerating  the  "departments"  in  which  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  to  be  conferred.  This  enumeration  has  once  been 
amended  and  ia  atill  extremely  imperfect,  obvioualy  not  conforming 
to  the  natural  divisions  of  University  study,  and  having  no  relation 
to  the  grouping  of  instruction  which  the  present  more  complete  organ- 
ization of  the  departments  and  diviaiona  of  the  Faculty  has  brought 
about.  Necessary  originally  as  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  doctor's 
degree,  it  has  ^parentiy  become  unnecessary  and,  if  strictly  followed, 
nven  injurious. 
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It  appeared  therefore  to  the  Fftcnlty,  in  view  of  the  provision  made 
b;  the  Statutes  for  a  minimum  term  of  residence  for  all  ordinary 
d^rees,  and  of  the  existenoe  of  a  flrmt;  established  practice  and 
standard  observed  in  testing  the  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  and  S.D.,  that  no  part  of  Votes  4,  5,'  or  6,  needs  to  be 
preserved  in  a  revision  of  the  Votes.  And  this  opinion  was  confirmed 
b;  the  conetderstioD  that,  in  the  case  of  all  other  ordinary  decrees 
provided  for  by  the  Statutes,  including  the  three  others  for  which  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  itself  makes  recommendations,  the  whole 
matter  of  spiecific  regulation  is  left  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Faculty 
concerned,  which  shapes  its  practice  as  experience  requires,  under 
the  supei-vision  of  the  governing  boards. 

Coming  finally  to  Vote  7,  providing  the  degree  of  A.M.  for  oaodi- 
dates  who,  after  taking  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  D.B.,  or  M.D.,  shall 
purene  for  one  year  at  the  University  a  course  of  study  in  Law, 
Divinity,  or  Medicine,  the  Faculty  recalled  the  fact  that  this  provjinon 
was  made  before  the  courses  of  study  in  the  X<aw  and  Medical  Schools 
had  been  lengthened,  and  before  the  larger  part  of  the  courses  in  the 
Divinity  School  had  been  adopted  as  courses  under  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  These  changes  have  deprived  Vote  7  of  the  importance  oncfl 
attached  to  it,  as  an  inducement  for  farther  study  in  the  professional 
schools,  and  have  led  to  the  practical  disuse  of  this  mode  of  access 
to  the  Master's  degree.  The  Faculty  came  to  the  opinion  therefore 
that  this  Vote  also  might  well  be  omitted  in  a  revision  of  the  Standing 
Votes. 

It  also  seemed  to  the  Faculty  expedient  that  a  new  section  should 
be  added  to  the  Votes,  to  the  effect  that  recommendations  for  the 
ordinary  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.  or  S.D.  are  made  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciencies.  Section  9  of  the  Statutes  declares  that  the 
ordinary  degrees  there  enumerated  are  conferred  "  after  recommenda- 
tion by  the  several  Faculties."  The  three  d^rees  in  question  having 
formerly  been  under  charge  of  the  Academic  Council,  in  which  all  of 
the  Faculties  were  present,  the  question  has  been  mooted  whether 
these  degrees  have  fallen  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  since  the  organization  of  this  Faculty  in  1890. 
The  question  may  not  be  of  serious  importance,  but  a  clear  statement 
on  the  point  seemed  to  the  Faculty  to  find  a  natural  place  in  ft 
revision  of  the  Votes.  The  Faculty  also  proposed  to  add  a  prorisiOD 
that  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  A.M. 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  give  formal  expression  to  the  erideot 
intention  of  Vote  6  in  this  respect,  and  to  the  present  purpose  of  tbe 
Corporation  and  Overseers  communicated  to  the  Faculty  in  1898. 

The  form  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  tbe  StandiDg  Totes 
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m^t  take,  when  stripped  of  pioriBions  which  are  obsolete,  nnaeces- 
wiy,  or  Bhown  by  experience  to  be  injarioas,  and  redaoed  to  a  eet  of 
pTOTiBions  which  are  anfDcient  to  maintain  the  higher  d^rees  at  their 
[resent  standard,  is  snbjoined,  together  with  the  Totes  as  they  now 
stand. 

CHARLES  F.   DDNBAR,  Dean. 


The  following  are  the  present  Standing  Votes  of  the  Corporation 
and  Overseers  relating  to  the  d^^eaof  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  uid  S.D.  :^ 

1.  Tbmt  the  degree!  of  Doctor  of  Philovophjr  and  Doctor  of  Sdeoee  be 
eitabliihed  in  Hurajd  Uidrerii^. 

a.  That  the  degree*  of  HMtsr  of  Arti  and  Doctor  of  Fhiloaoph;  be  open  to 
Bachelor!  of  Art!  of  Harrard  College,  and  to  Bachelon  of  Art!  of  oilier  college* 
who  ihall  haTB  ladsfled  the  College  Faculty  bj  eianiliiation  that  the  conrte  of 
*tadj  for  which  the^  receired  the  Bachelor'!  degree  l!  equiralent  to  that  for 
which  the  Bachelor"!  degree  ia  giien  In  Harrard  College,  or  !hall  hare  paaiod 
•ach  additiooal  ezamlnationi  aa  that  Facnitj  maj  preccribe. 

3.  That  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  be  open  to  Bachelors  of  BcicDce  of 
Harrard  UniTeraitj',  and  to  Bachelon  of  Scienci  and  Bachelon  of  Fhilotophj  of 
other  uulitDtioni  wbo  aball  bare  latUfled  the  Facnlly  of  the  Lawrence  ScientUte 
School  by  examination  that  the  conrie  of  itudj  for  which  thej  receiTcd  the 
Bachelor'!  degree  1«  eqniTalent  to  that  for  which  the  degree  U  giren  in  Harvard 
UniTeraity,  or  ahall  haxe  paaied  inch  addttdonal  ezamlnationi  aa  that  Facnl^ 
maj'  preacribe. 

4.  That  the  Academic  Coancil  be  aathorized  to  recotntnend  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philoaophj  candidate*  otherwite  properly  qnali&ed,  who,  after  taking 
the  Bachelor'*  degree,  ihall  have  purmed  at  Harrard  UnlTertUjt  fbr  two  year*  a 
coar«e  of  liberal  itndy,  approrad  by  tbe  Academic  Conndl,  in  any  one  of  the 
following  department* :  Philolcgr,  Philo*ophf ,  History,  Political  Scieoce,  Matbe- 
matlc!,  Phyiici,  Natural  Hiitory  [or  Hniic],  —  !b«ll  have  passed  a  thoroogh 
«zamination  on  that  conrae,  and  aball  hare  preaented  a  ■atisfactory  thesis. 

B.  That  tbe  Academic  Conncil  be  anthoriied  to  recommend  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  candidate*  otherwiae  properly  qualified,  who,  after  taking 
their  Bachelor'*  d^ree,  ahall  hare  resided  at  least  two  years  at  the  Unireraity, 
and  hare  pnrsned  daring  three  years  a  course  of  scientiflc  study,  embracing  at 
le*!t  two  rabjects,  and  approred  by  the  Academic  Coancil,  and  ahall  hare  passed 
a  thoToagb  examination  npoo  that  course,  ihowing  in  one  of  tbe  inbject!  apedal 
attainment*,  and  atiall  liare  alio  made  aome  contrihutioa  to  ideuce  or  !ome 
special  Mdeatiflc  invealigation  [to  be  embodied  in  a  theal!] ;  prorlded,  howerer, 
that  a  conne  of  !tody  of  two  year*  only  *hall  be  required  of  candidates  who  aie 
tnth  Bachelor!  of  Art*  and  Bachelor!  of  Science  of  Harrard  UnirersiCy. 

6.  That  the  Academic  Conncil  be  antboriaed  to  recommend  for  tbe  degree  of 
Uaater  of  Art!  candidate!  otherwiie  properly  qualified,  who,  after  taking  the 
Bachelor'*  degree,  shall  hare  punned  for  at  lea*t  one  year  at  the  nnirerslty  a 
conrse  of  liberal  stady  approred  by  the  Academic  Coancil,  and  shall  hare  passed 
{with  Ughcre^t  an*]  examination  on  that  course.    [The  Coancil  will  derignatot 
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from  time  to  time,  tboie  conrtB*  of  insB'nction  in  the  Frofeaatonal  ud  SelHUifla 
Schools  which  will  be  approTed  hj  it  for  the  degree  of  A.M.] 

7.  That  tbe  Academic  Coiuicil  be  anthorited  to  recommend  for  the  degne  of 
Huter  of  Arti  candidatei  otherwiie  properly  qaalifled,  who  ahall  pariue  at  the 
TJaivereity  for  at  leatt  one  ;ear,  after  taking  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law), 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  [or  Doctor  of  Medicine,]  in  Harrard  UniTenity,  a  course 
of  itndy  in  X«w,  TbeoVog;,  [or  Medicine,]  approved  by  the  Academic  CooncU, 
and  ihail  pais  a  thorough  examination  on  that  conree. 

8.  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized,  in  examining  the  qualificationa 
of  candidate!  {or  degrees,  to  procare  the  usieCance  of  officer!  of  ioatmction  and 
government,  who  are  not  memben  of  the  Council. 

9.  To  open  the  electiTe  counei  of  instruction  la  Harrard  College  to 
Bacbeiort  of  Arts. 

10.  That  for  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College  and  Bachelors  of  Science, 
Laws,  and  DiTlnity  of  Harvard  UDiversity,  residence  or  stndy  at  the  DniTersiqr 
may  be  partly  or  wholly  dispensed  with  at  the  diacredon  of  the  Aoademlir 
Conncil  as  a  condition  for  receiving  a  higher  degree. 

11.  ThedegreeofDoctoTofFhiloiophy  carries  with  it  that  of  Maater  of  Arti; 
the  flill  title  of  the  degree  being  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts. 

Non.  — Thewordi  enclDHd  In  bnckaCa  In  tfa«  ■hovs  votes  t)kdleU«  MmndnuiiEa.  TfaafuL 
Ifiwlnf  srt  Chfl  dsCea  M  which  thcH  votci  and  unendinfliits  wen  pened  hj  tiie  Fnaldent  end 
Fellowi,  ud  coocaiTed  In  b;  the  Bosrd  of  OrEneen :  — 

The  Bnt  nlnevotei  (oumended]  were  puMd  18  Deeenber  ISTl;  Mid  the  Orencen  om- 
carrtd  10  JstraeiT  W^  The  Centh  vote  wu  pmed  39  Junuj  ISTl;  ud  the  Oreneen 
eoncDrrfd  SI  Januuy  1813.  The  eleventh  vote  wu  pueed  U  Hiy  1RTI;  end  the  Orcnmn 
ccneiuTed  14  Jnoe  18TI.  Tbe  ■mendment  to  Uie  IbDith  vote  n*  edoptiid  1  lUnh  19t6 ;  coaan- 
rence,  M  Merch  ISTS.  Tb>t  to  Che  Bnh  vote  wu  edopted  »  lalj  1BTB ;  concamBce,  U  Jvif 
ISTB.  XhoeetotbealxthioteweieedDptedSSMeylSBSi  coneDrrence.  SJiumUK.  Noiwoid 
li  foaad  or  iBj  chenge  In  the  tevenCh  vote ;  ■Ithoogh  It  eppeen  In  the  emended  form  itttad 
sbove  <n  the  Cetalogue  for  ISTt-TS,  end  WM  thenafUir  so  udmlnUtered  ij  the  Academla  CouDdl. 


The  following  is  a  revised  form  of  the  Standing  Votes,  embodying 
tbe  changes  considered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as 
stated  in  the  above  report :  — 

J.  Becommeudationa  for  the  ordinary  degrees  of  Master  of  Arte,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science,  nuder  section  9  of  the  Statutes,  are  made  by 
the  Facnlty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

S.  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  are  open  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  University,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  ihall 
satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  pursued  studies  qualifying  Aem  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  University,  or  shall 
complete  their  qualification  by  pursuing  such  additional  studies  as  the  Facnlty 
may  require ;  but  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  at  tbe  same  time. 

8.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Scienae  is  open  to  Bachelors  of  Science  of 
Harvard  University,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  shall  satisfy  tbe  Faculty  that 
Ibey  have  pursued  studies  qualifying  them  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
Bachelors  of  Science  of  Harvard  University,  or  shall  complete  Uieir  qoatUloatioa 
by  porsning  such  additional  studies  as  the  FacolQr  may  require. 
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To  1H«  pRBsmKKT  Of  THE  UmvERam : 

Sib,  — I  have  the  honor  of  Bending  you  &  report  on  the  condition 
of  Harv&rd  College  during  tbe  academic  year  1892-98. 

The  nnmber  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  iras  fifteen 
handred  and  ninety-eight :  — 

8«Dlor« 827 

Jimiors 838 

Sopbomoret 88S 

Fieahmen 409 

Total  number  of  tmdeigradiuites 1419 

Spedkl  Studanta ■ .   .   .    149 

Total 1698 

These  figures  show  a  gain  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  over  the 
preceding  year ;  — 

Gain.  Low. 

Seoion fie 

Jnnlon 24 

Bophomoret 54 

Preihrnen SB 

Spocisl  BtudenU 90 

Total  gi^n '  .   .  162 

Total  loH 20 

Net  $tla 148 

One  Junior  and  one  Spe<nal  Stndent  died  before  the  end  of  the 
academic  year. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  students  received  in  June  the  d^jree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Ten  of  these  were  from  the  Junior  class,  and 
sixteen  from  the  Graduate  School.  The  losses  and  the  gains  in  the 
three  younger  classes  between  fTovember,  1892,  and  Noveml>er,  1898, 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  tables :  — 


CUMofl894     .    . 
CluBof  1896    . 

dSMOflSW      .     . 

LoH. 

OUd. 

(JunioM)          828 
(Sopbomorei)  886 
(Frethmen)      409 

63 
88 

ee 

48 
80 
61 

(SeoioTi)           828 
(Jnniow)           863 
(Sophomore.)  894 

'" 

129 

Srt  Ion  in  the  three  cluKi  between  Not.  ,  1893 

Md  Not.,  1898  ....  68  1 
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LOMH. 

Left  CoUege  before  the  end  of  the  yeu  .   . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  yeu  .... 
Were  "  dropped  "  and  left  College    .... 

Cl»of 

'^' 

ClMiaf 

use. 

Total  fei 
Ohm. 

8 
25 
1 
9 
10 

11 
17 
1 
16 
IS 

38 
9 
6 

23 
5 

u 

8 
48 
SS 

fiS 

68 

66 

18S 

From  hi^er  clmiie* 

18 
80 

9 
6 
16 

IG 
86 

34 
83 
83 

TotAlgaia 

48 

80 

61 

139 

6 

88 

15 

68 

Uore  men  left  tbe  College  tlian  in  the  preceding  year;  and 
other  coll^eB  sent  fewer  reomita :  yet,  though  the  lack  of  money 
throughout  the  country  has  shmnk  some  of  our  classes,  tbe  total 
number  of  students  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Stndents  since  December,  1892 ;  — 

In  attendance,  December,  1893 149 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  Teat 33 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  jear 60 

Entered  a  College  cla» 18 

Total  loH lifi 

Betnnied  to  College  a*  Special  StadenU,  1893    ...  63                   i 

Newly  admitted J9 

In  attendance,  HoTember,  1898 163 

Netgkln 13 

The  Special  student  is  a  transient  guest :  he  is  admitted  od  trial; 
and  he  cannot  come  back  for  a  second  year  unless  formally  admitted 
again.  Sometimes  he  is  a  mature  man  who  wishes  to  devote  a  year 
or  more  to  a  single  study ;  sometimes  he  is  a  youth  unable  to  complete 
his  preparation  for  College,  but  e^er  for  College  life  and  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  up  his  deficiencies.  The  committee  in  ohai^ 
of  Special  Students  will  not  admit  a  youth  at  once  untrained  and 
lazy  1  and  it  sends  away,  or  reftases  to  readmit  a  student  who  pront 
undeaerring. 
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The  Freshman  class  u  again  remarkably  large :  — 

Admitted  bj  ezamiiiatioii  in  189S S8S 

before  1893 9 

from  other  colleges S 

from  the  clau  of  1S9S IS 

from  tbe  Bpeclsl  Stvdent* 3 

leadmitted  after    fallnre   to  complete  the 

Freshman  year  ...    • 7 

Total 4S6 

Forty-five  caadidatea  who  took  aome  of  their  Final  Examina- 
tioDB  in  Jaoe  did  not  take  tbe  remainder  in  September.  Beeides 
these,  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  took  Final  ExaminationB.  Of 
tbe  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  three  hnndred  and  flity-five 
already  had  Freliminaiy  certificates ;  seventy-seven  divided  the  ezami- 
aations  between  Jane  and  September;  thirty-one  took  all  th^ 
examinations  in  June ;  and  thirty  took  all  in  September.  The  tables 
that  follow  sbow  in  detail  the  result  of  the  Final  Examinations. 
The  percentage  of  rejection  in  September  is  high :  — 


Jone 

Total 

AdaMti. 

Adnillt«d"Cl«.r." 

B^wted. 

831 
92 

428 
TO 

i88 

188 
17 

200 

31 
_89 

70 

The  four  hnndred  and  niDety-three  candidates  chose  their  plans  of 
examination  as  follows  :  — 

Plan  (a)  :  All  tbe  Elementary  Stodiea  and  at  leart  two  Advanced 

Studies ;  fifteen  hours  of  ezaminadon 207 

Plan  (b)  :  All  tbe  Elementarj  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French,  and  at  least  three  Advanced  Studies ;  sixteen  hours 

of  examination ■ 250 

Flan  (e) :  All  the  Elementarj  Studies  except  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  at  least  four  Advanced  Studies,  including  Advanced 

Hathem^ca  ;  serenteen  hours  of  examination Sfi 

Plan  (li)  :  All  the  Elementarj  Studies  except  either  German  or 
Frencb  and  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  least  five  Advanced 
Studies,  inclading  Advanced  Mathematics;  eighteen  hours 

of  examination  «•■...-... 1 

498 
Since  1892  Plan  (a)  has  lost  sllgbtly ;  Plan  (b)  has  made  a  scarcely 
perceptible  gain ;  Flan  (c) ,  though  still  unattractive,  has  gained  ma- 
teri^y ;  and  Plan  (d),  with  one  candidate,  has  folly  establiahed  its 
iDsignificanGe< 
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The  n«xt  table  shows  th«  oompwstiTe  snooess 

of  the /oar  plans:  — 

Pl»n(a).   .    .   . 

AdmltMd. 

B.J.Ct«L 

PerecnUga  of  Paihin. 

ira 

SI 

U 

■*(*)••■■ 

Eie 

ss 

12.8 

"  (0  .  .  .  . 

SB 

7 

SO 

"   W 

I 

0 

0 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  candidates,  four  hundred  and 
three  offered  Ancient  History  rather  than  Modem ;  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  offered  Experimental  Physics  rather  than  Deecriptive. 
The  relative  attractivenesH  of  the  Advanced  Studies  is  almost  exactly 
what  It  has  been  for  several  years :  — 

UN.  inoudiNi.  18SS.  lan. 


I.  Latin. 

LadD. 

Latin. 

LatiD. 

S.  Gbeek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

8.  Latin  Comp. 

Latin  Comp. 

Latin  Comp. 

Latin  Comp. 

4.  Greek  Comp. 

Greek  Comp. 

Greek  Comp. 

Greek  Comp. 

G.  French. 

Solid  Geom. 

French. 

French. 

6.  SoUd  Oeom. 

French. 

SoUd  Geom. 

Solid  Geom. 

7.  Log.  ft  Trig. 

Log.  &  Trig. 

Log.*  Trig. 

Log.  &  Trig. 

8.  Gernuw. 

Gwron. 

German. 

German. 

9.  ChemiMry. 

Caiemiitr?. 

Chemirtiy. 

ChemJ»tiy. 

la  Anal.  Geom. 

Mecb.orAdv.Alg 

AdT.  Alg. 

Adv.  Alg. 

11.  Mech.oTAdT.Alg. 

Anal.  Geom. 

r  Anal.  Geom. 
iHiyrica. 

Anal.  Geom. 

13.  Phy.ic«. 

Phyaic 

Phyiici. 

The  next  taole  treats  the  same  subject  in  detail,  for  the  laat  fouryears : 


nombaorCmndl- 

uw. 

INl. 

UM. 

-     i 

874 

40S 

462 

488 

PwctM. 

Percent. 

P„«-.   1 

Greek    .... 

!es 

70 

S77 

66 

811 

69 

864 

14 

Latin     .... 

884 

89 

868 

89 

878 

84 

449 

91 

Greek  Comp.   . 

190 

61 

214 

58 

288 

63 

261 

58 

Latin      ■' 

117 

B8 

26B 

66 

267 

69 

887 

68 

German    .  .  . 

49 

18 

77 

19 

61 

18 

84 

17 

French.  .  .  . 

88 

S4 

93 

23 

134 

V 

160 

82 

76 

SO 

86 

21 

98 

31 

106 

31 

Solid  Geometry 

91 

S4 

100 

35 

111 

35 

110 

83 

Anal.  Geometry 

IS 

1 

18 

4 

7 

9 

10 

3 

MechaniM     or 

Advanced  Al- 

gebra • 

32 

6 

27 

6 

21 

s 

18 

4 

Fhyiici     .   .   . 

9 

2 

6 

1 

7 

2 

8 

0.4 

Chemirtiy  .  . 

*l 

11 

41 

10 

68 

IS 

81 

U 

■  After  1890,  Advanced  Algebra  only. 
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8iooe  1S93  evsh  of  the  fo«r  ckssicftl  subjects  baa  giUaed. 

The  next  two  tables  sbow,  for  each  stady,  the  peroentage  of  failure, 
{A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  caodidates,  inolnding  the  records 
of  their  successfbl  Preliminary  Examinatione,  and  (B)  in  their 
records  at  Final  Examinations  only.  In  Chemistiy  the  percentage 
of  failore,  in  either  table,  is  conspionoosly  smaU ;  in  Englishi  which 
la  neTer  offered  as  a  Freliminary  anbject,  the  percentage  in  both 
tables  is  the  same ;  the  most  striking  difFerencea  between  (A)  and 
(B)  are  in  the  favorite  Preliminary  subjects,  Elementary  Greek  and 
Elementaiy  Latin. 


■LXKaMTABT  ttmvu. 

Engliih 

Greek 

L»aii 

Gemuui 

BlitoiT  (Aodeut) 

"       (Modem) 

Plane  Geometty 

Fhydef  (DeteriptiYe)   .  .  . 
"       (Experimental)    .   . 

AVTjLSCBV  aTimnB. 

QnA 

ladn 

Greek  CompoiitioQ    .  .   .   . 
Latls  "  .... 

Trench  

Loguittami  and  Trigonometiy . 

Solid  Geometiy 

Analjtlc  Geometrj 

UediBnictorAdr.  Algebra*  . 

Pti7de« 

Cfa«mUti7 


im. 

J»Q. 

lira. 

1«. 

IMS. 

17 

IS 

14 

17 

IS 

6 

s 

G 

0 

7 

6 

8 

S 

4 

74 

11 

12 

IS 

86 

SS 

IS 

11 

11 

10 

8 

7 

e 

11 

24 

104 

IS 

18 

10 

19 

12 

SB 

Hi 

10 

13 

10 

18 

17 

17 

22 

20 

16 

2S 

26 

44 

80 

14 

14 

9 

12 

17 

SO 

10 

g 

8 

18 

17 

S7 

24 

16 

19 

12 

17 

20 

S4 

S7 

17 

S3 

!8 

« 

9 

17 

18 

81 

S6 

31 

28 

24 

20i 

14 

31 

S3 

40 

m 

34 

40 

SS 

81 

le 

S8 

824 

88 

S7i 

23 

29 

884 

M 

464 

87 

48 

11 

100 

11 

80 

14 

SO 

0 

0 

7 

8 

84 

Now  and  then  a  sudden  increase  in  the  percentage  of  fatlnre  is 

explained,  if  not  jostifled,  by  the  exceptionftl  severity  of  a  single 

examiBstion-paper  or  by  a  too  hasty  effort  to  raiee  the  standard  in  « 

rio^  mbject ;  now  and  Uien,  as  in  the  case  of  Advanodd  Hiysiei 

■  After  1890,  Advanced  Algebra  onlj. 
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this  year,  by  the  Tintrtistworthiuesa  of  p«Toent«ge§  in  sabjects  offered 
by  only  two  or  three  candidates. 


.  ee      S8i 


ima.  iMi 

EDsUah IT  13 

Greek 16  19 

Latin 11  21i 

GetiDUi 

HistoT7  (Ancient)    .   . 

"      (Modern)    .  . 

Algebra  

Plane  Geometry  .  .  . 
Phjaici  (Descriptive) 

"       (ExperimentiU) 


Greek 6 

Latin IT 

Ore«k  Compoaitian   ...  29 

Latin            ■'              ...  18 

GermMi 38 

French 17 

Log.  and  Trig 35 

Solid  Geometry 2S 

Analytic  Geometry    ...  29 

Advanced  Algebra ....  43 

Pliyiica H 

ChemiBtry 4 


Ordinary  failure  in  any  subject  is  marked  by  E ;  total  failure,  by  F. 
I  print  the  aumber  of  E'a  and  the  number  of  F'a  received  at  the  Final 
ExaminationB ;  — 


Engliah 

Greek 

German 

niBtory  (Ancient)  . 
"       (Modern)  . 

Algebra     

Plane  Geometry  .   . 


Pbysi 


I  (Dm. 


Greek 

Greek  Composition 

Ijitln  "  

Gi-rman 

French  

Logurillimii  nnd  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic     ■■         

Algtbra 

Phyiic. 

Chemistry 
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"0KED1T8       AT   THE   FINAL    EXAHINATIONa , 


For  the  first  time,  I  give  a  table  showing  the  onmberof  "credits" 
-won  in  each  subject  at  the  Final  EzamiiiatioDS :  — 


English 

Greek 

Oerman 

French  

History  (Aacient)  .   .   . 
"        (Modern)  .    .   . 

Plane  Geometry .   ,   .   . 

HiysicB  (DeacriptiTe)   . 

"        (Ezpeiimental) 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Compoaition 

Latin  "  

German 

Logarithm  a  and  Trigonomctr; 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic     "         

Fhyaics 

Chemistry 


In  Engtish,  though  the  examination -books  were  much  better  than 
they  commonly  have  been,  the  number  of  credits  is,  as  usual,  small. 


Four  hundred  and  Bixty-seven  candidates  took  Preliminary  Exami- 
nations :  — 
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Nnmtwr  of  cuidldatti  who  H!cel*ed 

ISM. 

IMO. 

itsi. 

.«. 

««. 

Leii  thuk  five  boon 

* 

49 

«s- 

M 
79- 
16 
11 

S 
«1 
69 
76  - 
80 
S9 

IS 
41 
65 
•80 
67 
4fl 
18 
9 
8 

4 

68 
74 

9a 

84 
48 
IS 
6 

8 

S 
49 
SS 
OO 
76 
68 
M 
11 

Sixteen      " 

-  87- 

8B0 
6G 

8B7 
101    ■ 

S8S 

■   78- 

894 
78 

852 

8T6 

428 

460 

467 

'  The  next  table,  which  aboVB  the  percentage  of  faflnre  in  each  Pre- 
liminary subject,  13  remariiable  chiefly  for  the  heavy  percentages  in 
Advanced  Studies.  In  some  cases,  the  number  of  candidates  b  so 
small  tliat  no  legitimate  inference  from  the  percentf^es  is  possible ; 
but  in  others  it  becomes  clear  that  either  the  candidates  are  too  im- 
mature, or  the  subjects  are  poorly  taught,  or  the  examiners  have  in 
miud  a  higher  standard  for  Freliminarj-  candidates  in  Advanced 
subjects  than  for  Final  candidates :  — 


Englltt.    .   .  jNot««.r.d...P™- 
I    Iiminu7  labject. 

Greek 10 

L»toi 181 

Gennan -861 

French 18 

HiMory  (Ancient) 231 

"       (Moaern) 361 

Algebra    .  ' 181 

Plsne  Geometry 37 

FhyiicB  (DfiBcripliTe) 48 

"       (Ezperimeiita])    ....     8 


Greek 46 

Latin SO 

Greek  Composition 30 

Latin  "  19 

Gennan 85 

Logarithms  &  TngonometiT  ...   61 

Solid  Geomery 50 

Analytic  "  Not  offered. 

Algebra 54 

PhysicB Notoffered. 

CliemiBtry SO 
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'   Another  table  shows  the  namber  of  ' '  credits  "  won  at  these  Prelimi- 
nary Ez&miuatioas :  — 


BBgUrii(iH)toBfer»dM»PrBliininM7nibiect)  . 

Jtu». 

6^            1 

128 
97 
IT 
10 
26 
1 
61 
8 

IS 

Gemmil 

French 

MgebtA 

ADT^XOKD. 

847 

1 

Chemtolty 

29 

'       1 

From  this  and  a  preceding  table  (p.  98)  it  appears  that-  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  "  credits  "  were  won  in  the  examinations  of  1898 ; 
that  more  than  half  of  them  were  won  in  Preliminary  Examinations ; 
and  that  more  than  two  fifths  of  them  were  won  in  Elementary  Greek 
and  Elementary  Latin. 

In  former  reports  I  have  touched  on  tbe  nnsatisfoctoriness  of  the 
certificates  of  preparation  for  the  Preliminary  Examinations.  A 
eertiflcate  given  because  the  boy  or  his  father  or  an  under-teacher  has 
pleaded  for  it,  or  because  everybody  in  the  boy's  class  ought  to  be 
prepared,  or  because — with  good  luck  —  the  boy  may  seem  better 
prepared  than  he  is,  or  (as  in  a  case  I  know)  because  the  boy  is  not 
prapared  and  needs  the  lesson  of  failure,  ia  not  an  honest  certificate. 
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In  view  of  ancb  oouideratdonB  and  of  tbe  many  smbignom  oertiflcates 
received,  tbe  Faculty  has  TOted  tiiat  every  certificate  shall  follow  a 
preacribed  fonn. 

The  subatitntion  of  teatimonialB  of  honorable  diBmiasal  from  schools, 
in  place  of  tbe  nugatory  certificates  of  moral  character  so  long  ac- 
cepted, will  give  onr  Final  Examiaations  more  dignity.  In  my  last 
report  I  overlooked  tbe  fact  that  Adams  Academy  has  bad,  for  some 
years,  permission  to  send,  instead  of  the  customary  certificates, 
testimonials  of  honorable  dismissal.  The  practice  of  this  one  scbo<^ 
will  here&fler  be  the  practice  of  all. 

Through  the  efficient  ingenuity  of  Professors  Hart  and  Morgan,  the 
method  of  recording  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  admission  has 
been  much  improved  ;  and  through  the  intrusting  of  the  record  to 
special  clerks  who  give  it,  under  Professor  Morgan,  their  undivided 
attention,  the  clerical  work  has  gained  in  promptness  and  accuracy. 
Further  gains  will  come  next  year  with  more  examiners :  all  the  ex- 
amination books.  Preliminary  as  well  as  Final,  will  be  expeditjously 
marked ;  every  doubtful  book  will  be  read  by  two  competent  persons ; 
and  there  will  be  no  soch  thing  as  re-reading  particular  books  at  tbe 
request  of  particular  teachers. 

Another  improvement  will  be  effected  next  year.  By  the  exerciso 
of  a  censorship  over  all  the  examination-papers,  the  committee  on 
admission  examinations  will  dispel  the  notion  that  our  questions  ar« 
enigmas  for  specialiata,  and  will  esteblish  the  examinations  in  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

In  1891-92  the  Faculty  voted  to  admit  students  from  Japan  on 
special  terms,  including  a  knowledge  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  clasaica ; 
and  to  demand  as  evidence  of  this  knowledge  a  certificate  ahowing 
that  it  would  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Imperial 
University  of  Japan  at  Tokio.  With  the  discovery  that  this  demand 
was  not  practical,  tbe  Faculty  voted,  in  November,  1892,  — 

"  To  accept  &■  eiidence  of  tatitlactoTj  acbolanhip  io  CUneie  and  Jkpanew 
a  certiflc&te  ihowing;  tliat  the  candidate  hu  reached  tbe  atandard  usual  at  gndn- 
atioii  from  the  Meiji  Qakn-ln;  or  a  certificate  ahowing  that  the  candidate  has 
reached  the  standard  required  for  admisaion  ta  the  UniTeraity  department  of  the 
KeioKiJuku. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College  for 
1892-93  were ;  the  Dean  of  the  Collie ;  Professors  Norton,  C.  J. 
White,  Bartlett,  Davis,  Lanman,  de  Snmicfarast,  Gross,  Hoigan, 
and  Marsh ;  and  Messrs.  Soow,  Maroon,  Hunttngtoo,  Howard, 
Cuminings,  and  Osgood. 
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Though  the  records  of  the  Board  show  an  active  dboiplinar;  policy, 
its  treatment  of  negligent  students  was  less  effective  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  An  overburdened  College  Offlce  was  less  prompt  in 
fiiniiBbing  the  Board  with  information ;  and,  thoi^h  one  Freshman 
was  privately  dismissed  in  about  nine  weeks,  though  another  was  put 
on  probation  early  in  November,  and  eight  more  were  put  on  pro- 
bation before  ChHstmaa,  yet  earlier  and  more  comprehensive  acdon 
might  have  forestalled  the  severity  of  later  votes.  In  the  course  of 
the  year,  the  Board  and  the  Faculty  suspended  seven  students, — 
one  Junior  for  a  second  offence  in  prolonging  the  Christmas  recess  ; 
one  Senior  and  two  Juniors  for  abuse  of  Library  privil^es ;  two 
Juniors  for  nngentlemanly  conduct  in  a  street-car ;  and  two  Sopho- 
mores for  disorder  in  their  room  and  diBCOnrtesy  to  a  College  officer. 
The  Board  closed  the  probation  of  one  Junior,  one  Sophomore,  and 
eight  Freshmen.  The  Faculty  dismissed  one  Jnnior,  one  Sophomore, 
and  one  Freshman  for  dishonesty  at  examinations,  and  one  Special 
Student  for  misbehavior  on  Class  Day.  Two  Seniors,  two  Juniors, 
five  Sophomores,  six  Freshmen,  and  one  Special  Student  withdrew  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  or  the  Dean,  or  by  order  of  the  Faculty. 
A  record  of  thirty  involuntaty  departures  shows  that  the  gov- 
erning powers  dealt  strictly  with  offenders  i  but  so  few  of  the 
offences  were  discovered  early  that  the  amonnt  of  dbcipline  was 
disproportionate  to  the  moral  effect. 

Severe  penalties  for  the  violation  of  privileges  in  the  Library  are 
necessary,  il  our  system  of  reserved  books  is  to  be  maintained. 
.  Considenng  the  size  of  the  College,  however,  and  the  almost  nniversal 
use  of  the  Library,  betrayals  of  trust  are  rare. 

Most  of  our  students,  indeed,  are  trustworthy.  In  spite  of  dis^ 
pointing  exceptions,  my  experience  in  the  Dean's  Office  has  increased 
my  respect  for  College  honor.  Especially  in  cases  of  discipline,  I 
have  noticed  how  squarely  the  student  meets  a  searching  question. 
Resolutely  silent,  as  he  ought  to  be,  in  regard  to  other  men's  mis- 
deeds, he  conrageously  admits  his  own. 

After  some  disGussion,  the  Faculty  voted,  in  June,  that  the  right  to 
readmit  students  whose  probation  has  been  closed  or  who  have  with- 
drawn from  College  belongs  to  the  Administrative  Board. 

No  student  loves  Harvard  College  more  adhesively  than  the  man 
who  has  been  turned  out  of  it.  After  a  reasonable  period  of  exile, 
he  organizes  his  relatives,  hia  friends,  and  his  recently  accumulated 
good  purposes,  and  encamps  before  the  College  gates,  there  to  abide 
until  his  case  is  settled.  From  him  and  his,  meantime,  a  patient 
(^cer  of  the  College  may  learn  much,  —  the  youth's  ethical  status 
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(ind  incidentallj  the  potent  working  of  heredity  within  him),  the 
peculiar  daagen  that  beset  him,  the  right  thing  to  do  with  him ;  but, 
if  the  College  ie  to  be  first  of  all  a  seat  of  learning,  it  cannot  sacrifloe 
to  a  pereoa  hitherto  ao  unprofitable  the  time  of  the  whole  Faculty. 
Even  when  information  ie  scantier  and  less  importunate,  a  Board  of 
sixteen  persons  decides  a  question  of  readmission  with  less  debate 
and  more  accuracy  than  a  Faculty  of  eighty.  It  acta  more  con- 
siBtently  too ;  for  ita  attendance  is  more  constant  and  its  pataenoe 
more  enduring. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculty,  the  College  Regolatioos 
were  outgrown ;  and  accordingly,  in  February,  1892,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  revise  them.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year, 
this  committee  had  failed  to  act,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Dean  of 
the  College  under  the  guidance  of  the  President,  to  draw  up  Regula- 
tions for  immediate  use.  These  Regulatious  were  designed  to  include 
such  of  the  old  Regulations  for  students  as  were  still  binding  and 
could  not  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  of  "  Rules  for  College  Studies"; 
tiiey  were  designed  to  exclude  the  rules  of  that  pamphlet,  blether 
with  such  of  the  old  Regulations  as  were  not  Regulations  for  stu- 
dents but  statements  of  office  methods  and  directions  for  instruc- 
tors. Seventy-one  Regulations  were  reduced  to  nineteen,  and  eleven 
pages  to  three.  The  Faculty,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  summer 
vacation,  adopted  these  rules  for  the  time  being;  and  the  College 
has  lived  under  them  ever  since :  — 

Petitions. 

1.  Every  request  fh>m  a  College  student  to  the  Faculty  or  to  the 
Administrative  Hoard  should  be  made  in  writing,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  5  University  Hall.  A 
petition  may  be  formal  or  informal,  but  mnst  be  clear.  It  must 
contain  the  writer's  name,  the  name  of  the  class  in  which  he  is 
registered,  and  his  address. 

Registration  akd  Residencb. 

2.  Every  student  is  required  to  present  himself  for  registration  on 
Thursday,  the  first  da}'  of  the  academic  year,  between  9  a.k.  and 
1  P.M.,  at  a  place  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards.  He  is  further 
required  to  roister  not  later  than  12  u.  on  the  first  week-day  after 
the  Christmas  recess  and  the  first  week-day  after  the  April  recess. 

3.  Continuous  residence  at  the  Universi^  is  required  during  term- 
Ume.  No  interruption  of  residence  is  permissible,  except  for  satis- 
factory reasons  stated  to  the  Recorder  (orally,  if  possible)  before  the 
student  leaves  Cambridge.  The  student  who  has  been  absent  must 
also  nport  id  persoD  to  the  Recorder  immediately  od  h^  return. 
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4.  A  student  prevented  b;  sickness  or  other  cause  from  attending 
Collie  exercises  for  &  day  or  more  must  send  notice  to  the  Recorder 
without  delay.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  duty,  he  must  make,  at 
the  Recorder's  office  (5  University  Hall),  a  specific  statement  of  the 
cause  of  his  absence;  and,  if  his  explanation  is  satiafactoiy,  his 
absence  will  be  excused. 

5.  A  student  who  fails  to  give  an  instructor  a  theme,  forensic,  or 
other  vrritten  composition  at  the  appointed  time  will  get  no  credit  for 
it,  unless  he  satisfies  the  Recorder  that  the  detay  was  caused  by  serious 
illness  or  other  unavoidable  hindrance. 

6.  A  student  who  has  neglectted  the  work  of  any  College  course 
may  be  excluded  IVom  the  course  by  the  instructor,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean. 

7.  A.  student  who  has  failed  in  any  course  of  prescribed  study  mnst 
pass  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations  of  that  course  in  some  sub- 
sequent year.  A  student  who  has  failed  in  an  elective  study  may 
maJce  up  the  deficiency  by  taking  in  some  subsequent  year  the 
same  or  any  equivalent  elective  study  in  addition  to  those  regularly 
required. 

8.  To  obtain  credit  in  a  course  of  study,  or  to  count  the  course 
towards  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree,  the  student 
must  have  attended  both  the  mid-year  and  the  final  examination. 
This  rule  applies  to  all  students,  including  suspended  students  and 
students  on  leave  of  absence. 

9.  A-  student  who  has  been  absent  from  a  mid-year  examination, 
and  baa  satisfied  the  Recorder  that  his  absence  was  caused  by  serious 
illness  or  other  unavoidable  hindrance,  is  entitled  to  a  second  and  last 
opportunity  of  passing  the  examination  at  some  time  during  the  period 
of  the  fin^  examinations,  provided  he  make  written  request  for  such 
examination  before  May  1. 

10.  A  student  who,  having  passed  the  mtd-year  examination  in  any 
coarse  of  study,  has  been  absent  from  the  final  examination,  and 
has  satisfied  the  Recorder  that  his  absence  was  caused  by  serious  ill- 
ness or  other  unavoidable  hindrance,  is  entitled  to  a  second  and  last 
opportunity  of  passing  the  examination  at  some  time  during  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  ensuing  academic  year,  provided  he  make  written 
request  for  such  examination  before  September  10. 

11.  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  any  books  or  papers  into  an 
examination  room  except  by  express  direction  of  the  instructor.  No 
communication  is  permitted  between  students  in  an  examination  room 
on  any  subject  whatever. 

*12.  Ifa  student  is  tardy  at  an  examination,  he  may  not  be  admitted 
to  it)  and  may  be  reported  as  absent. 
*  ThU  Regnlktion  has  been  enpeneded  b;  a  special  vote  of  tbe  Facnltj : 
"  A  stodent  wlio  ia  not  in  the  examination  room  within  five  mlnates  of  the 
hour  appaint«d  for  the  examination  etiall  not  be  admined  without  permiauon  of 
tbclnstructoror  of  the  officer  in  general  charge  of  the  examination." 
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IS.  In  order  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  oIum  at  the  end  of  a 
College  year,  a  student  nmst  not,  in  that  year,  have  stood  below 
Grade  C  in  more  than  three  tall  courses  or  the  equivalent  of  tiiree ; 
and  muBt  not,  in  his  College  work  np  to  that  time,  have  a  deficiency 
of  two  and  a  half  courses. 

A  student  who  has  failed  of  promotion  regains  his  former  standing 
aa  soon  as,  at  the  end  of  a  College  jear,  the  average  number  of 
oonrseB  in  which  he  has  stood  below  Grade  O  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  in  which  he  failed  of  promotion  is  not  more  than  three  a 
year,  and  the  deficiency  in  his  College  work  is  lees  than  two  and  a 
half  courses. 

14.  A  student  who  has  failed  of  promotion,  and  who  wishes  to 
r^aln  his  former  standing  by  additional  work,  must  receive  for  his 
choice  of  studies  the  written  approval  of  the  Dean. 

15.  A  student  who  has  failed  of  promotion  under  the  operation  of 
S  13  is  thereby  placed  on  probation  (§  19)  unless  he  satisfies  the 
Administrative  Board  that  hia  fulure  was  not  due  to  neglect. 

Good  Ordeb. 

16.  "So  student  shall  lodge  or  board  In  any  house  disapproved  by  the 
Begent,  or  change  his  lodging  without  giving  immediate  notice  to  the 
Recorder. 

17.  No  student  shall  refuse  to  give  bis  name  to  an  officer  of  the 
University.  Every  society  of  students  shall  give  the  Regent,  at  his 
request,  a  complete  list  of  its  oflScers  and  members. 

IS.  No  dramatic  or  musical  society  shall  take  part  in  an  enter- 
tainment for  money  or  out  of  the  limits  of  Old  Cambridge  without 
permiBsion  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Dramatic  and  Musical 
Entertainments. 

DlSdFLIDE. 

19.  Ne^eot  of  College  work  and  ofibnces  against  law  and  order 
will  be  dealt  with  as  the  Faculty  or  the  Administrative  Board  shall 
determine.  Discipline  may  be  enforced  by  Admonition,  Probation, 
Suspension,  Dismissal,  or  Expulsion. 

Admonition  is  warning  notice  to  parent  or  gnardian. 

Probation  means  serious  danger  of  separation  from  College.  A 
student  on  probation  is  not  allowed  to  compete  for  scholarahipa, 
prizes,  or  honors,  or  to  take  part  —  whether  with  students  or  with  other 
persons  —  in  any  public  theatrical  or  musical  performance  or  in  any 
public  athletic  contest ;  he  cannot  be  restored  to  full  standing  with- 
out a  special  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board,  and  he  cannot  bn  rec- 
ommended for  a  degree ;  he  may  be  required  to  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  a  private  tutor  approved  by  the  Dean,  or  to  report  daily 
to  an  officer  of  the  University,  or  to  do  both ;  and  at  any  time,  by 
vote  of  the  Administrative  Board,  his  probation  may  be  dosed  and 
his  connection  with  the  College  ended. 

Suspension  is  temporary  separation  from  tbe  UnEvenity,  and  may 
iarolve  residence  in  a  specified  place  and  petformanoe  of  spedfled 
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tiBks.  A  BUBpended  student  is  not  alloved  to  take  part  in  the 
pnblic  perfonnanceB  or  games  of  any  College  asBociation.  A  bus- 
|>ended  student  most  letam  to  Cambridge  for  mid-year  and  final 
examinatioDB. 

Dismissal  doses  a  student's  connection  with  the  Univeraity,  wiUkoat 
neccesarily  preclnding  hia  return. 

ExpalsioQ  u  final  separation  from  the  University. 

Oar  mles  for  good  order  look  meagre ;  but  experience  Bhofrs  that 
the  particular  mention  of  some  offences  is  ofteu  interpreted  as  indif- 
ference to  others.  Under  the  old  Regulations,  for  example,  I  knew 
a  clergyman  to  urge  in  defence  of  a  gambler  that  there  was  nn  rn1« 


Page  101,  line  15:    for  "three  fourtba  (instead  of  one  balfV 
read  one  half  (instead  of  one  fourth). 


it  to  consider  the  expediency  of  requiring  more  high  marks  as  well  as 
fewer  low  ones,  and  to  report  early  in  tbe  ensuing  year. 

The  increase  in  our  numbers,  the  complications  of  the  elective 
system,  and  the  growing  effort  to  keep  students  at  work  and  to  test 
their  prepress  have  added  enormouBly  to  the  demands  on  tbe  clerical 
force  in  tbe  Collie  Olfice.  Indeed  the  buBiness  of  the  OfiSce  has  so 
far  oatgrown  ita  equipment,  and  even  its  accommodations,  that 
thorough  reoTganization  on  business  principles  will  soon  be  a  necessity. 
The  Offlce  rooms  —  each  attractive  in  itself — are  inconvenientiy 
situated  in  relation  to  each  other;  and  the  clerical  force,  though 
intelligent  and  faithful,  is  at  busy  times  hopelessly  inadequate.  Tbe 
half-dozen  long  Jobs  that  should  be  done  iu  the  first  tliree  days  of  the 
College  year  employ  one  clerk  for  six  weeks,  while  the  other  clerks 
have  more  than  they  can  do  to  keep  even  with  the  demands  of  tiie 
Offlce  f^om  day  to  day.  As  a  result,  our  records  are  not  brought  up 
to  date  until  juBt  before  Christmas.  We  need  rooms  well  arranged 
and  well  appointed,  including  a  few  places  inaocesslble  to  the  College 
pnblic  (neither  ciphering  nor  confidential  talking  should  be  done  In 
thoronghfares)  ;  we  need  a  somewhat  lai^r  clerical  force,  responsible 
to  the  Recorder ;  and  we  need  good  temporary  clerks  in  emergencies. 
For  all  this  we  need  money. 
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At  best,  it  is  b&rd  for  the  College  Office  to  be  accurate,  since  it 
dependfl  for  its  material  on  iDaccuratc  men.  Frofessors  are  not  al- 
ways bound  by  its  laws:  they  come  to  it  &BBuperiora  (kindly  but  often 
inadvertent)  who  give  the  Recorder  facta  to  classify  and  to  combine. 
Sometimes  they  expect  perfect  results  flvm  imperfect  data.  They 
mislay  notices,  forget  or  misstate  rules,  and  innocently  produce  con- 
fkiaion  which  they  as  innocently  attribute  to  the  Office  clerks.  All 
this,  though  natural  and  pardonable  in  men  addicted  to  liigber  thingST 
is  none  the  less  menacing  to  our  records. 

Prompt  actjon  in  the  Office  is  especially  stimnlatjug  to  Freshmen 
and,  among  Freshmen,  to  athletes.  Freshman  football,  beginning 
with  the  College  year,  makes  alarming  draughts  on  the  student's  time 
and  strength.  A  youth  of  eighteen,  Just  entering  the  College  world 
and  the  world  of  society,  with  a  comfortable  consciousnesa  of  manhood 
and  a  perilous  physical  and  mental  elation,  is  stilt  further  elated  and 
imperilled  by  finding  himself  a  member  of  a  "team."  Bis  class- 
mates pay  to  make  him  so  skilful  that  by  and  by  they  may  pay  to  see 
him  ;  and,  like  an  Olympic  victor,  be  is  fed,  in  part,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. His  coach,  whom  he  artlessly  supposes  to  be  a  person  of  great 
weight  with  tbe  Faculty,  commands  him  to  be  on  the  field  at  a  certain 
hour;  and,  regardless  of  studies,  he  obeys.  Moreover,  if  he  does  not 
surrender  himself  to  football  body  and  soul,  he  is  abused  for  treating 
so  serious  a  pursuit  as  if  it  were  play-  The  autumn  of  1892  showed 
plainly  the  dangers  to  which  athletic  Freshmen  are  exposed.  Older 
men  who  sympathize  with  a  young  man's  rejoicing  in  his  strength  and 
in  matohing  his  strength  against  a  worthy  rival,  cannot  but  lament 
the  short-sightodness  of  those  athletic  leaders  by  whom  a  Freshman'a 
whole  career  is  hazarded  for  a  single  game  with  Yale. 

The  proper  relation  of  College  study  to  Freshman  football  ia  clear ; 
but  the  relation  of  College  study  to  University  football  involves 
problems  so  serious  and  as  yet  so  imperfectly  mastered  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  discuss  it  here  and  now. 

Although  the  Faculty  gave  much  attention  to  the  question  of  aca- 
demic rewards  for  good  scholars  in  no  need  of  money,  the  year 
brought  no  important  change  in  the  administration  of  scholarships. 
Our  numbers  grow ;  and  with  them  grows  the  difficulty  of  awarding 
■cholarahips.  No  committee  can  have  exact  personal  knowledge  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  applicants ;  and  scarcely  any  two  rivals  take 
the  same  studies,  meet  the  same  teachers,  or  are  measured  by  the 
same  standards.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  would  be  well  for  the  appli- 
cant to  answer,  on  a  blank  form,  minutely  specific  questions,  and  for 
parent  or  guardian  to  certify  the  statement. 
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ADother  change  in  the  admioistntioii  of  scholarehips  I  r^srd  as 
imperatlTe  —  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  men  who  uadermine  onr 
teac^ii^.  Id  a  few  of  our  larger  lecture  courses,  the  work  of  indi- 
vidual students  is  not  closely  followed  by  the  iustructor ;  and  grades 
are  aaaigoed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  strength  of  two  or  three 
examinations.  Lazy  students  are  thus  tempted  to  do  no  work  until 
just  before  an  examination.  If  they  were  then  left  to  themselves, 
they  might  learn  the  consequence  of  idleness  and  teach  it  to  their 
successors ;  but,  unhappily,  their  demands  have  created  a  supply  of 
wage-earners  who  sell  notes,  moke  a  careful  study  of  the  questions 
likely  to  occur  and  recur  in  large  elementai-y  courses,  hold,  on  the 
night  before  an  examination,  "seminars"  in  which  they  review,  at 
one,  two,  or  three  dollars  a  ticket,  the  work  of  a  half-year, — and  in 
general  abet  idle  students  in  shirking  their  daily  duty.  Though 
private  tutors  are  sometimes  useful  in  bringing  up  to  the  mark  men 
of  imperfect  early  training  and  men  who  repent  their  wasted  oppor- 
tunities, yet  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  between  coaching 
honestly  and  coaching  dishonestly  might  well  deter  a  man  of  anxious 
conscience  from  coaching  at  all.  Ferbaps  it  is  this  difiScuIty,  and  the 
farther  difficulty  of  knowing  what  tutors  draw  the  line  and  what 
tntors  do  not,  that  has  prevented  the  Faculty  from  expressing  itself 
on  this  important  subject ;  yet  even  the  note-selling  that  instructors 
approve  aud  the  "seminars"  of  legitimate  instruction  (if  there  are 
such  things)  may  well  be  dispensed  with,  if  illegitimate  coaching  can 
be  stopped.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain:  students  engaged  in 
.  Ql^itimate  coaching  should  receive  do  scholarship  or  other  pecuniary 
aid ;  for,  however  studious  they  may  be,  however  resolute  in  educat- 
ing themselves,  however  temperate  in  their  private  life,  they  are,  — 
directly  or  Indirectly,  consciously  or  uaconsciously  —  enemies  to 
College  learning,  College  morality,  and  College  honor. 

L.   B.   B.  BBIGGS,  Dean. 
Daonsia,  1893. 
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To  TBB  Peksidknt  op  the  UmvERsm ; 

Ba :  —  The  prosperous  oonditioD  of  the  School,  which  has  been 
noted  ID  the  reports  of  previous  years,  has  continued.  The  number 
of  stodents  enrolled  surpassed  that  contained  in  the  ^previous  cata- 
logue by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Of  those  registered  in  1892-93, 
ime  hundred  were  admitted  to  r^ular  standing,  while  eighty-one  were 
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daased  as  special  stndenta.     In  the  previoos  year,  forty-eight  only 
were  candidates  for  a  degree,  white  seventy  were  sped&l  stodeots. 

From  its  fouodation,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  authorities  ot 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  freely  to  admit,  except  to  the  depart- 
ineat  of  EngineeriDg,  persons  who  appeared  to  be  well  qnalifled  to 
poraae  a  considerable  portion  of  tiie  work  which  it  offered,  witbout 
formal  preliminaiy  examinations.  Sach  tests  indeed,  were  not  ap- 
plied to  any  of  its  students  nntil  the  year  1853.  Sinoe  that  year, 
those  enrolled  in  the  School  have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
one  including  those  who  entered  by  way  of  ezaminatioos,  witli  the 
intention  of  taking  the  degree ;  and  the  other  those  who  resorted  to 
the  ^bool  for  the  study  of  some  particular  subject,  or  who  intended 
to  remain  for  a  limited  time,  and  therefore  had  been  numberd  in  the 
class  of  specials.  Until  the  beginning  of  this  academic  year,  1892-93, 
an  undefined  latitude  in  the  choice  of  studies  had  been  granted  to  this 
laat  named  class  of  students.  The  Administrative  Board  then  deter- 
mined, in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  of  the  University,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  hold  all  Special  students  to  a  plan  of  study  whieh 
should  be  substantially  equivalent  to  that  prescribed  in  some  one  of 
the  departments.  Therefore,  in  the  catalogue  of  this  year,  audi 
students  are  grouped  according  to  the  courses  which  they  are  pui^ 
suing,  in  some  one  of  the  seven  divisions  of  the  studies  which  are 
provided.  In  thus  limiting  the  opportunities  of  special  students,  the 
Administrative  Board  has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  School  is 
essentially  professional  in  its  aim.  It  seeks  to  prepare  men  for  some 
technical  pursuit,  or  for  teaching  natural  science.  Those  who  do  not 
desire  the  specialized  education  which  it  affords,  belong  either  in  the 
Graduate  School,  or  in  the  group  of  College  Specials.  It  is  evident 
that  this  system  will  tend  somewhat  to  diminish,  though  in  a  wh<^e- 
some  manner,  the  number  of  Special  students  who  will  enter  the 
School.  It  now  seems  indeed  necessary  to  give  this  branch  of  the 
University  a  definite  cliaracter,  and  to  maintain  the  special  nature  of 
the  work  which  should  be  required  of  its  pupils. 

The  department  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Physical  Trainii^ 
which  was  established  by  the  votes  of  1891-92,  successfully  began  in 
1892-93  its  work  with  an  entering  class  of  fourteen  stndents.  The 
attendance  in  1898-94,  and  the  correspondence  with  those  who  pro- 
pose to  enter  for  the  next  year,  make  it  clear  that  this  part  of  the 
School  is  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  preparing  young  men  to  enter 
on  their  medical  studies.  By  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Medicid 
faculty  of  tl^is  University,  graduates  of  this  department  are  able 
to  save  one  year  of  the  time  required  to  obtain  the  d^ree  in  Medicine. 
The  laboratory  of  this  department  is  already  well  fitted  with  apparatus 
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designed  for  testing  the  cooditionB  of  the  body.  The  greBter  part  of 
tiiese  mftchanisma  have  been  derimd  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
ooorse,  and  cooatracted  by  the  artificer  of  the  laboratory.  Some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  inTeutions  were  exhibited  at  the  Chicago 
Fair,  where  they  were  aj^ioved  by  the  spedalists  in  this  branch  of 
inquiry. 

The  department  of  Electrical  Engineering  is  for  the  present  well 
accommodated,  so  far  as  laboratory  needs  are  concerned,  by  the  Botch 
work-shop.  This  is  now  etTectively  supplied  with  instmmente  for  nse 
in  oonstmctire  woik ;  two  large  engines,  made  within  it,  formed  a 
part  of  the  Harvard  exhibit  at  Chicago. 

Id  addition  to  his  term-time  work,  Mr.  Adams,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  this  work,  condncted  a  summer  conrae  of  six  weeks  duration,  the 
aim  being  to  provide  the  student  with  a  knowledge  of  the  technical 
work  in  electrical  engineering,  and  so  much  of  the  scieace  as  could 
fitirly  be  given  in  that  time.  This  summer  work  opens  in  some 
measure  the  resources  of  the  School  to  many  students  who  find  it 
Impossible  to  resort  to  its  classes  in  term  time.  In  this  way  the 
institution  makes  &  coutribntion  to  a  distinct  educational  need. 

The  department  of  CivU  and  Topographical  Engineering  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  labors  of  Professor  Burr,  who  efFected  Important 
improvements  in  the  courses.  The  instraction  in  Highway  Engineer- 
ing, b^un  by  Mr.  McClintock,  has  proved  very  successful.  It  was 
attended  not  only  by  the  fourth  year  students  in  engineering,  but  also 
by  a  Domber  of  students  from  the  College.  Mr.  McClintock  has 
gathered  a  considerable  amount  of  material  iUastrating  the  different 
processes  of  road-making  and  the  results  of  the  different  methods 
pnrsaed.  This  collection  promises  to  become  the  Qucleus  of  a  valuable 
mnsenm.  As  the  instructor  in  this  subject  is  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachasetts  Highway  Commission,  —  in  fact  its  road  engineer,  —  he  is 
in  a  pofiition  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  course  of  InstructioD 
which  ehall  be  well  founded  in  practical  experience. 

Under  a  recent  vote  of  the  Faculty  provision  has  been  made  for 
Institutiug  a  course  in  Architecture,  and  Mr.  H.  Langford  Warren 
has  been  appointed  by  tiie  Governing  Boards  to  begin  the  work  at  the 
outset  of  the  year  1898-94.  Although  at  present  provision  has  been 
made  for  no  more  than  the  first  year  of  instruction  in  this  subject,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Administrative  Board  and  Faculty,  as  expressed 
in  their  votes,  to  push  forward  the  development  of  this  department  so 
that  it  shall  afTord  a  four  years'  course  for  students  who  intend  to 
become  architects. 

The  departments  of  Geol<^,  Biolc^,  Chemistry,  and  General 
Scienoe  remain  substantially  unchanged.      In  the  first  named,  ai> 
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nDgementa  have  been  made  to  employ  an  additional  isstraotor,  Hr. 
H.  L.  Smyth,  who  is  to  give  conrses  in  Geological  Sorveying  aod 
Mining  Geol<^.  He  ia  also  to  aaaiHt  the  other  inatnictors  of  the 
department  in  the  care  of  students  who  intend  to  devot«  themselves 
to  tlie  more  practical  Btndies  in  geoi<^,  in  both  term  time  and 
vacation.  For  several  yeare  students  in  this  department  of  the 
School  have  soaght  a  preparation  which  might  make  them  ready  for 
work  in  mining  and  other  applied  braachea  of  the  scieDce.  It  now 
seems  well  to  extend  the  training  of  such  persons. 

During  the  year  1892-93,  a  diligent  effort  haa  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  supervision  of  the  students  by  a  systematic  visitation  of 
their  rooms.  The  aim  of  this  work  has  been  to  make  sure  that  the 
men  were  properly  lodged,  and  that  their  surrounding  were  hygienic. 
An  effort,  attended  with  some  success,  has  also  been  made,  with  the 
asaietance  of  Dr.  Fitz,  the  head  of  the  department  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Physical  Training,  to  care  systematically  for  the 
health  of  those  students  in  the  School  who  evidently  needed  peculiar 
attention.  He  has  visited  such  persons,  and  has  determined  the 
measure  of  medical  aid  which  they  required.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  authorities  of  the  School  to  extend  this  system  during  the  year 
1893-94. 

For  several  yeare  the  growth  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has 
been  at  an  increasing  rate.  The  correspondence  of  1893-.93  clearly 
indicated  that  in  1893-94  the  increment  would  be  even  greater 
than  before.  This  anticipation,  based  npon  the  letters  received,  has 
been  made  good  by  the  results  of  the  registration  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  two  hundred  and  eighty  students  having  been  en- 
rolled, an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  ninety-nine,  or  aboat  fifty- 
five  per  cent  more  than  the  total  of  the  preceding  year.  The  larger 
part  of  the  gain  has  been  in  the  department  of  Engineering.  This  year 
the  total  number  of  students  in  those  branches  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  as  against  seventy-one  last  year.  This  augmentation, 
though  very  eatisfactory  for  the  reason  that  it  manifests  a  growing 
interest  in  a  portion  of  the  School  which  has  hitherto  languished,  and 
which  moreover  should  be  the  core  of  such  an  institution,  is  a  cause 
for  some  anxiety  in  that  onr  resources  in  the  way  of  room  for  lectures, 
labcnratories,  and  drawing  work  are  already  insufficient.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  at  once  to  look  forward  to  a  provision  for  tiieee  needs 
in  an  additional  building  which  should  be  altogether  devoted  to  this 
part  of  the  work  of  the  School.  The  other  departments,  particnlarly 
those  in  Natural  History  and  Chemistrj',  are  in  general  well  provided 
with  quarters  for  their  work. 

The  needs  of  the  Kngineeriog  courses  vrill  be  the  more  serions  ag 
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the  department  uudertAkea  to  provide  in  a  fit  manner  for  work  In 
Hydranlic,  Mechanical,  Marine,  and  Mine  Engineeting.  There  is 
now  an  evident  demand  tor  a  lai^  provision  looking  towards  each 
instruction.  All  necessary  extensions  in  the  number  of  teachers  and 
in  the  way  of  laboratory  appliances  can  readily  be  provided  for  from 
tiie  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  department,  but  it  is  not  possible 
from  this  eouroe  to  afford  house  room  for  the  work.  It  seems  not 
nnreasooable  to  hope  that  the  School,  which  has  now  given  proof  of 
vigorous  life,  may  succeesfuUy  plead  with  some  of  its  well-wishers  for 
the  means  required  for  a  new  building. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  students  of  the  School  are,  to  the 
namber  of  just  one  half,  drawn  from  beyond  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  In  the  list,  twenty-six  states  of  the  Union  are 
represented ;  it  includes,  moreover,  men  from  Canada,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Sweden,  Syria,  and  China.  There  are  five  students  also  th>m 
the  Territory  of  Utah.  A  comparison  with  the  ge<^raphical  distribu- 
tion of  the  students  in  the  College  shows  that  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
Scbool  draws  its  students  from  a  relatively  larger  territory. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  the  business  difficulties  of  the 
ooontry  clearly  diminished  the  growth  of  the  Scbool  in  the  present 
academic  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  enrollment  would  have  been 
about  one  fourth  larger,  save  for  this  hindrance. 

Daring  the  academic  year  1892-93  the  general  conduct  of  the 
students  in  the  School  has  been  satisfactory.  In  only  one  case  was 
it  found  necessary  to  inflict  any  of  the  severer  penalties  used  in  our 
discipline,  though  it  should  be  observed  that  twelve  students  were 
sent  away  for  inadequate  performance  of  duty. 

N.   S.   SHALER,  Dean. 
Deoember,  1S98. 
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To  THE  FBESIDBNT  OF  THE  UmVEBSITT  ; 

Sot,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  on  the  state  of 
tike  Gradoate  School  for  the  academic  year  1892-93. 

The  namber  of  students  registered  and  carrying  on  studies  in  the 
Sdiool,  was  two  hundred  and  sixteen ;  of  whom  two  hundred  were 
daseed  as  Resident  Stndents,  and  sixteen  as  Non-Resident  Studente. 

The  anbjoined  table  exhibito  the  usual  classification  of  these  stu- 
doits,  aooording' to  various  lines  of  division  ;  the  figures  being  given, 
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for  coDTenience  of  comparuon,  for  th«  two  ac&demio  years,  1891-^2 
and  1892-98:  — 

iBSi-n.  iBBi-at. 
Rerident  Stndentt   doing  ftill  work  In  the   Bchool  far 

the  whole  academic  jeax 108  1ST 

Berident  Student*  not  doing  foil  -work,  or  not  working 

for  the  whole  Tear  aa  reildent  itndenta ^  IBT  ^800 

Ifon-Reaident  Stndenti  holding  fellowahipi B  9 

fion-Betldent  Stadenti  not  holding  fellowihipi  ....        4     18  7     IS 

Stodentt  principally  engaged 

In  Semitic  Stndiei 7  8 

In  Clauical  Philology  and  Indo-Iranian  Language*  .   .      20  IE 

In  Englub  and  Modem  LangDagei 29  M 

In  Philoflophj  (inclnding  Teaching) S3  SO 

In  HlMorj  and  Politjeal  Science 29  M 

In  the  Fine  Art* 8  i 

Id  Music 1  1 

Id  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematica SO  S4 

In  PhyricB 9  8 

In  Chemlatr; 14  14 

In  Namral  Hiitory 86  27 

In  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 8  9 

UDclMted  atodenta .    _e  200  6  216 

Firtt-year  atadento 181  ISfi 

Second-year  stndenU 44  59 

Third-year  atadenta 13  it 

Ponrth-year  itndenta 8  4 

StudenU  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 4  300  4  S16 

A.B.'a  and  S.B.'a  of  Harvard  nniveni^,  and  of  no  otber 

inititutioD 78  84 

A.B.'a  and  S.B.'a  (and  holder*  of  similar  degree*)  of 

other  inatitntioni  and  al*o  of  Uarrard  Unirenity   .      S4  36 

Stodent*  not  holding  the  Harrard  degree  of  A.B.  or  8.B.  _98  200  106  216 
Stodenta  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

or  S.D 48  62 

Stodenta  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B., 

bntnotof  A.M.,Pli.D.,  orS.D 78  69 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Fhiioaophy, 

or  Sdeuce 84  200  SB  216 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  a  certain  element  of  Jodgment  aoceaaarUy 
enters  into  some  of  the  flgores  of  the  above  table.  In  a  few  cases,  a 
deficiency  of  fonnal  returns  tnm  iastractors  makes  it  difflcolt  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  student  engf^ed  in  spedal  research  was  or  was  not 
doing  flill  work  for  the  whole  academic  year.  Where  SDoh  a  student 
appears  to  have  had  no  other  occopation,  and  is  known  to  have  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  teachers  in  his  depaitnent,  tbe  q 
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hu  been  decided  in  the  affirmative ;  but  in  the  n^ative,  if  he  was  xa 
aauBtant  or  instractor,  unleas  his  record  of  work  aa  a  student  is  com- 
plete, or  the  year  has  been  counted  by  Tot«  of  the  AdmioistratiTe 
Board  of  the  School  as  a  fiill  year  of  study  for  a  degree.  Students 
not  doing  full  work  for  the  whole  academic  year  are  those  who  Joined 
the  School,  or  withdrew  from  it,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  who  were 
taking  less  than  a  complete  year's  stodies.  But  several  studente  who, 
for  various  reasons,  withdrew  from  the  School  within  a  few  weeks 
after  tbeir  registration  are  not  enumerated  at  all. 

The  assignment  of  etodents  to  the  several  Divisions  of  the  Facnlty 
of  Arte  and  Sciences  likewise  presents  some  difficultiea.  It  often 
happens  that  a  student  ia  occupied  in  studies  which  belong  to  different 
Divisions,  but  which  nevertheless  form  a  connected  field  of  work ;  or 
is  mainly  occupied  with  one  branch  of  study,  but  for  some  good  reason 
takes  a  part  of  his  work  outside  of  that  branch.  In  such  cases,  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  Division  of  the  Faculty  in  which  his  central 
point  of  interest  seems  to  lie ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do  this 
with  certainty,  and  some  errors  of  judgment  may  have  been  made  in 
tlie  decision.  The  nnclassed  sludenta  are  those  whom  I  have  found 
myself  unable  to  refer  with  propriety  to  any  one  Division  of  the 
Faculty  ;  but  this  shoald  not  be  understood  as  necessaiily  meaning 
that  the  choice  of  studies  in  such  cases  is  bound  tt^ether  by  no 
principle  of  unity,  or  fails  to  exhibit  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
purpose. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1886-67, 1  presented  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  Department,  and  the 
nomber  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  Depannent,  for  each  year,  from 
the  time  of  its  foundation  in  1S72  to  the  date  of  that  report.  The 
table  showed  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  Department  was 
neariy  stationary  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence.  In  its 
second  year,  1873-7i,  the  total  was  thirty-eight ;  in  1882-88,  it  was 
fifty-four.  Some  tendency  to  increase  then  began  to  appear ;  and,  in 
1885-86,  the  number  of  resident  students  was  fifty,  and  the  total 
number  of  Btndents  was  sixty-six.  These  figures  include  only  per- 
sons who  would  now  be  registered  as  regular  students  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

I  now  present  a  continuation  of  this  table,  beginning  with  the  year 
186&-87,  the  first  in  which  students  were  admitted  to  regular  standing 
in  the  School  without  reference  to  their  possible  subsequent  candidacy 
tor  a  deg^ree.  The  accumulated  influence  of  three  improvements  in 
fite  oonstitution  of  the  School  may,  I  think,  be  distincUy  traced, 
thov^  tbey  can  hardly  be  separated  from  each  other.     These  are : 
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(1)  the  inetitutioQ  of  Moigan  Fellonehips  in  1884,  and  the  8abs»- 
quent  increase,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  number  of  fellowshipa  and 
BcholarBhips ;  (2)  the  separation  of  the  question  of  admission  fh>m 
that  of  candidacy  for  a  degree,  effected  in  188C ;  and  (3)  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1890,  and  the 
transference  of  the  School  to  the  charge  of  that  Faculty. 

In  this  table,  I  include  under  the  heading  "Harvard"  thoBe  students 
who  had  previously  taken  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  All 
others,  though  they  may  have  taken  some  other  Harvard  degree,  are 
included  under  the  heading  "  Non-Harvard."  The  numbers  for  the 
current  academic  year,  1893-94,  are,  of  course,  incomplete.  Ad- 
ditional students  are  likely  to  register  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  decided  inci-oase  in  the  membership  of  tlie 
School  has  been  in  pr^^ress  during  tlie  [wriod  eoverfd  by  this  table, 
and  is  still  continuing  at  a  steady  and  satisfactory  rate.  The  iueri'aae 
in  the  ciuTcnt  year  is,  indeed,  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
except  IHlH-92.  It  is  to  be  added  that  no  deteriuralion  of  quality 
accompanies  the  gain  of  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  tlic  School  has 
never  cotUaiiied  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  able  and  ambitious  students 
as  at  tlie  present  time,  or  b.Tii  so  gniu'rally  ilistiuguislied  by  ability, 
high  character,  the  spirit  of  dcvotiun  to  leariihig.  and  an  iutelli^ient 
and  active  interest  in  the  honor  and  well-being  of  the  University. 
We  may.  I  believe,  feel  assured  that,  whatever  causes  may  operate 
from  time  to  time  in  coming  years  to  interrupt  our  nnmerical  growth, 
we  have  aetjuired  a  position  of  real  strength  which  cannot  be  impaired, 
so  long  as  we  ourselves  are  careful  to  maintain  the  cbaraeter  of  the 
School  as  a  place  of  learning  and  research  in  scholarship  and  science. 


STUDENTS    DECEASED.  Ill 

In  addition  to  the  students  registered  iu  the  Graduate  School,  the 
Catalogue  for  1892-93  contains  the  names  of  forty-nine  graduates  of 
colleges,  scientific  Bchools,  or  professional  schools  registered  as  under- 
graduates of  Harvard  College,  and  of  two  registered  as  students  of 
the  Scientific  School.  The  whole  number  of  graduate  students  under 
the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  therefore  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven.  Thirty-eight  students  of  the  different 
professional  schools  presented  themselves  before  the  Faculty  of  Arte 
and  Sciences  at  the  close  of  the  year  1S92-93  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  of  whom  twenty-five  were  also  candidates 
for  a  professional  degree,  and  thirteen  were  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  A.M.  afoae. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  iime  students  iu  the  Graduate 
School  in  the  year  1892-93. 

John  Gundy  Ovrens  was  born  at  Lewisburg,  Fa.,  27  September 
1865,  He  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Bucknell  University,  Fa.,  in 
1887,  and  that  of  A.M.  at  the  same  institution  in  1890.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1890-91, 
as  a  student  iu  the  department  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnol- 
ogj.  Attex  pursuing  his  studies  for  one  year  as  a  Besident  Student 
he  received  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Hemenway  Fellowship,  and  was  also  appointed  upon  the 
Peabody  Museum  Honduras  Expedition.  He  received  leave  of  ab- 
sence  from  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  this  expedition,  and  was  registered  as  a  Kon- 
Resident  Student  during  the  two  years  1891-93.  In  the  summer  of 
1892,  in  the  months  iu  which  work  was  impossible  at  Honduras,  he 
was  sent  to  Madrid  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  the  Columbian  Historical  Exposition  held  in  that  city  ; 
but  he  returned  in  September  to  Cambridge,  and  went  soon  after 
again  to  Honduras.  He  died  at  Honduras,  18  February  1893,  after 
a  short  illness,  of  a  fever  of  the  country  taken  in  the  prosecution  of 
bis  researches  there.  His  death  was  a  deeply  lamented  loss  to  the 
School  and  to  the  department  of  study  which  he  had  chosen  as  his 
field  of  work  through  life,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  with 
unusual  ability  and  zeal.  He  was  a  student  of  the  highest  promise, 
and  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  important  original  work; 
and  he  was  a  man  of  attractive  and  forcible  character. 

Ambrose  Watts  MacLeod  was  bom  at  Dunstaffnage,  P.  E.  I., 
4  January  1865.  He  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity, N.  S.,  in  1888,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Halifax  Theological 
College  in  1890.     He  entered  the  Senior  Class  of  this  University  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1890-91,  and  took  the  degree  of 
A.B.  with  that  Clua.  In  1891-92,  he  was  a  graduate  student  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  received  the  degree  of  A..M.  for  studies  in 
Divinity  at  the  cloee  of  the  year.  Daring  the  year  1892-93,  he  vaa 
registered  in  the  Graduate  School  as  a  Besident  Student  of  Philoso- 
phy ;  and  showed  himself  an  able  and  fidthfut  student.  He  died  at 
Cambridge,  17  June  189S,  of  a  rapid  ooDsamption,  after  an  illness 
of  only  a  few  weeks. 

Hnnter  Lee  Harris  was  bom  at  Stovall,  Granville  Co.,  N.  C,  16 
December  1866.  He  took  the  degree  of  S.B.  at  the  Unireisity  of 
North  CarcJina  in  1889.  He  was  an  Instructor  in  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  at  the  same'  university  in  1891-92,  and  was  an  assistant 
geologist  on  the  North  Carolina  Geological  Survey  daring  the  sum- 
mers of  1891  and  1892.  He  joined  our  Graduate  School  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  1892-98.  Throughout  that  year,  he 
was  a  Resident  Student  of  Geology,  and  held  a  University  Scholar- 
ship. He  made  a  good  record  as  a  student,  and  was  promoted  to  a 
Towneeod  Scholarship  for  the  year  1698-94.  He  left  Cambridge  to 
reanme  his  work  during  the  vacation  on  the  North  Carolina  Geol<^cal 
Survey ;  and  was  drowned,  while  bathing  in  the  Lower  Little  Riveri 
N.  C.  13  July  1893. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School  admitted  to  any 
degree,  and  the  number  of  students  in  other  departments  of  the 
University  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.M.,  in  the  two  years,  1892 
and  1893,  have  been  already  stated  in  the  general  table,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  School  since  1886,  given  on  a  preceding  page,  and 
are  exhibited  in  detail  in  the  following  table :  — 

IMZ.  IMS. 

Grkdnste  BtudeDta  kdmiRed  to  A.B 14  17 

Qrmdiute  BnideDts  admitted  to  A.M 55  58 

Ontdntite  stndenta  admitted  to  Ph.D B  12 

Gradiute  BtadenU  mdniitt«d  to  S.B I  0 

aradnate  UudeoU  admitted  to  S.D 1     76  1    88 

Semorsadiidttedta  A.U.,  withA.B 8  1 

Prof  eiiional  •radeoti  admitted  to  A.M.  on  ipeeial  connei 

of  Btndj IS  8 

Piofeiiional  rtDdeat*  adndtted  to  A.M.  with  a  profet- 

tional  degree ^    ^        SS    SI 

Total  of  the  above  li« 118  1!0 

Deduct  Graduate  student*  admitted  to  A.B.  or  S.B.  .   .  16  17 

Total  number  admiUed  to  A.M.,  Fb.D.,  or  S.D lOS  lOS 

The  total  number  admitted  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D. 
may  also  be  cLassifled  as  follows :  — > 
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BkTTMd  Badwlora  of  Aiti  or  Science,  or  penoni  receir- 
ing  A..B.  Bt  the  lune  tinie,  not  alio  gnulntted  else- 
where       68  *7 

Harrmrd  Bkchelon  of  irU  or  Science,  mlio  graduated 

ebewbere 16  IT 

StndenU  not  Hurwd  Bacbelora  of  ArU  or  Science  .  .    ^  lOS      ^108 

The  following  are  the  n&mes  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Fhiiotopky  or  Doctor  of  Science,  at  Commencemeat 
1893 : — 

To  Pk.D. 

WiujAM  KicKSMOv  Bath,  a.b.  1890,  a.k.  isat.     Be<.  Or.  Stud.,  1690-98. 

miolegy  (GTeek  and  Latin).     Thttit,  "Qvaatiotu*  Lyeopltrvnea»." 

Now  Instmetor  in  Qreek  at  thi*  Unlvenity. 

Wuxux  Javbs  Battle,  a.b.  (_Vniv.-of  North  CbrotMut)  1S68,  a.m.  (iMd.) 
1869,  PH.D.  ilbid.)  l(j»0,  A.M.  (^Barvard  Uxiv-)  1691.  Sea.  Gr.  Stud.,  1690-98. 
UorgaD  Fellow,  1891-98. 

Pkilotogy  (Greek  and  Latin).  Tkttit,  "Dttsteeraii<mHnu  iamminii plnmbtia 
intculptis." 

Now  Frofe««or  of  Greek  at  the  nniverttty  of  Tezai. 

WnxiAX  Hbbbsrt  Cabbutb,  a.b.  (Kantat  State  Univ.)  1680,  a.m.  {Ihtd.) 
I66S,  A.M.  (Eamard  ITnit.')  1889.  Bei.  Gr.  Stnd.  and  Morgan  FeUow,  1866-89. 
Non-Rei.  Gr.  Btad.,  1892-98.     ProfeMor  of  German,  Kansas  State  UniTerait?. 

FKilology  (Qerman  Literature  and  Germanic  Fhilologj).  Thtiit,  " E^rtt- 
»Mnt  of  OfTWian  Kaiicnal  Ftiling  tn  HiitoriaU  and  Potticcd  Lxteraiure  fromt 
Ou  middlt  of  iht  Tmih  Century  to  tht  time  of  Walthir  von  dtr  Vofftiietide." 

Gbobob  Ldcics  CoLtim,  b.b.  {Belait  Coll.,  Ww.)  1881,  a.m.  {Marvard  UniSt.y 
1891.  Bei.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-93.  Morgan  Fellow,  1891-92.  Prof  essor  of  Geology, 
Beloit  College,  Wis. 

Natural  ffitlory  (Geolc^).  Tlttiii,  "Tht  Igntout  and  Mttamorphtc  Jioats 
of  CemaUeut  Iwtand," 

EvAKTfl  Boutbll  Gbbkhe,  a.b.  1890,  A.M.  1891.  Bee.  Or.  Btad.,  1890-93. 
AsaiiUnt  in  Hiitoij,  1892-9S. 

HMory  (American  ConctltnUonal  HUtorj).  Thuit,  "Tht  American  Pro- 
tineial  Qoeemor." 

Now  holds  the  Harris  Fellowship,  and  is  continning  hi*  ttndieiattheUnlTerslt/ 
of  Berlin. 

Waltkk  Scott  Hbniikiuoii,  s.b.  (  Union  Chrittian  College)  1861,  a.h.  (Ibid.) 
ISH,  X.U.  (ffar^ard  Univ.)  18B9.  Res.  Gr.  Stad.,  1868-90.  Aasiitaut  in Chem- 
ittry,  1889-90.     Professor  of  Chemistry,  Iowa  College,  GriDnell,  la. 

Chemittry  (Organic  Chemistry).  Thetii,  "Ohlor-Sufyhopyromueie  Aeidt, 
wtA  an  Bittorieai  Skeidi  of  Pyromueie  Acid  and  it*  DerivaHvee," 

AxwKKD  Hbdbt  Li^td,  A.B.,  1686,  A.M.  1888.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1687-89.  Non- 
Bes.  Gr.  Stnd.  and  Walker  FeUow,  1889-91.  Instructor  In  Philosophy,  Univer*!^ 
eflQcbigan. 

mtoeofky  (Ethics).     Thetit,  "  Fnedom." 
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SiDKsr  Edward  Mbzeh,  s.b.  (t^niV.  of  Caiifomia)  ISM,  x.m.  (^Barwurd 
Univ.)  1890,  a.m.  {Hid.)  1891.     Res.  Gt.  Stud.,  1889-93. 

Philotophy  (Metapbyiic*).     Theni,  "FUoMure  and  Fain  Dtfined." 

Now  Instructor  in  Philoiophj  at  the  UniTersitf  of  Chicago. 

Cbableb  Feabodi,  a.b.  {Unit,  of  Fenntyivania)  1889,  a.m.  {Saraard  Univ.) 
1890.     Ees.  Gr.  Stud.,  1889-92. 

Philology  (Greek  uid  Latin).     Thttit,  "  De  Satumio  Verni." 

Now  conUnning  hi«  studies  at  the  American  School  of  Clauical  Studies  at 
Athens. 

Geobom  Akdbbw  REiaKEB,  A.B.  1881,  A.M.  1891.  Be«.  Gr.  Stad.,  1890-98. 
Aaslatuit  in  Semitic  Languages,  1691-98. 

Philology  (Semitic  Languages).  Thttit,  "A  Btvievi  of  the  OrammaHetU 
Development  of  ihe  Ifoun-endingt  in  Atiyro-Babylonian." 

Now  holds  the  Soger*  Fellowship,  and  ia  continuing  bis  atudiei  at  the 
Univerutj  of  Berlin. 

W11.LIAM  Emebboh  Kittbs,  s.b.  (Univ.  of  Caiifomia)  1888,  a.m.  {Barnard 
Univ.)  1891.     Bea.  Gr.  Stud.,  1889-91."  Aaaiatanl  in  Zoology,  1890-91. 

NaiurtU  Hittory  (Zoology).  Thttit,  "On  ihe  Eyet,  ihe  inUgvinentary  Sentt 
Papillae  and  the  Integvmmt  of  the  San  Diego  Blind  Fith  {T'yphlogobiut 
Califomiemit  Sieindaehntr)." 

Now  AasiaCant  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  Unirersit;  of  California. 

CBABi.es  Luke  Wells,  a.b.  18T9,  d.b.  {Epiteopal  Tkeol.  School)  1882.  Bet. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1880-83,  92-93.  Non-Rea.  Or.  Stud.,  1883-84.  Past  Professor  of 
EcclGaiaatical  History,  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Foirbaalt,  Minn. 

ffittory  (English  History  of  the  Middle  Ages).  Theiii,  "The  Ptiilie  Lotal 
Coitrti  of  England,  1066-1307:  Their  Comtitution,  Functiont,  and  AftrOvtei." 

Now  condnuing  his  itndles  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

To  S.D. 

BoBBBT  Wilson  Cobheltsok,  s.b.  ( Univ.  of  lUinoit)  1890.  Gr.  Stad.  of 
Unir.  Ills.,  1890-91.     Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1891-9S.     Moi^an  FeUow,  1892^8. 

Chemitlry  (Organic  Chemistry).  Thetit,  "  Mutobromie  Acid  and  tomt  of  itt 
Derivatipet." 

Now  holds  a  position  as  a  Chemist  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  have  next  to  report  on  the  Fellowshipa  and  Scholarships  belong- 
ing to  the  Graduate  School  and  given  to  students  in  that  School  on 
nomination  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Twenty-one  fellow- 
ships and  forty-seven  scholarships  were  held  in  the  year  1892—93. 
Appointments  were  mode  to  nineteen  fellowships  and  forty-six 
scholarships  for  1893-94.  In  the  year  1892-93,  nine  fellowships 
were  held  by  Non-Resident  Students  having  permission  to  pursue 
their  studies  abroad  ;  while  twelve  fellowships  and  all  the  scholarships 
were  held  by  Resident  Students.  For  the  year  1893-94,  permission 
was  given  to  ten  holders  of  fellowshipa  to  pursue  their  studies  abroad  ; 
the  remaining  nine  holders  of  fellowships  and  all  the  holders  of 
scholarships  are  required  to  pursue  their  studies  as  Besident  Stadenti 
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ttaroDghoiit  the  academic  year.  ApplicatJoA  for  appointment  to  a 
fellowstup  or  sctiolarahip  for  any  academic  year  is  made  in  tbe  month 
of  March  of  tbe  preceding  academic  year ;  and  the  regular  assign- 
meat  takes  pUice  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  seldom  however 
till  near  the  close  of  the  year.  Additional  appointments  are  made 
after  the  close  of  the  year  to  fill  vacancies ;  and  for  these  appoint- 
meats  later  applications  are  considered,  as  well  as  those  presented 
in  March.  The  whole  award  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  any 
academic  year  (whether  made'in  the  preceding  year  or  at  a  later  date) 
constitutes  a  connected  piece  of  business,  properly  belonging  to  the 
preceding  year ;  and  it  is  therefore  my  custom  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  that  award  in  my  report  for  such  preceding  year. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  made  with 
great  care  from  a  lai^e  number  of  applicants,  many  of  them  person- 
ally unknown  to  any  of  the  instructors  at  this  University.  The 
selection  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Fellowships  and  Other  Aids 
to  Graduates,  which,  before  acting,  distributes  the  applications  and 
accompanying  papers  among  the  committees  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  study,  and  requests  advice  from  those  committees.  A 
printed  list  of  tbe  applicants,  with  a  brief  statement  of  their  purposes, 
qualifications,  and  academic  history,  is  also  sent  out  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ships and  Other  Aids  to  Graduates  reports  its  recommendations  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  which  makes  nominations,  after 
consideration  and  discussion,  to  the  President  and  Fellows. 

The  appointments  are  given  only  to  applicants  who  are  believed, 
on  tbe  evidence  before  the  Faculty,  to  be  able,  foithfbl,  well  advanced 
in  their  studies,  and  in  every  way  deserving.  The  Fellowships, 
among  which  the  Tyndall  Scholarship  is  included,  are  foundations 
or  appropriations  of  considerable  value,  expressly  established  for  the 
promotion  of  higher  learning  and  the  benefit  of  the  Graduate  School ; 
and  these,  in  particular,  are  reserved  for  persons  regarded  as  having 
merit  of  a  distinguished  order.  Most  of  the  appointments  are  given 
to  applicants  who  have  proved  their  qualification  for  such  appoint- 
ments by  work  done  in  studies  pursued  for  at  least  a  year  at  this  Uni- 
versity ;  but  a  few  are  awarded  to  persons  never  previously  connected 
with  the  University,  on  the  evidence  of  good  work  done  elsewhere. 
All  the  appointments,  except  fellowships  expressly  accompanied  by 
permission  to  study  abroad,  are  given  under  the  requirement  of  resi- 
dence and  creditable  study  in  the  Graduate  School  tbroughont  the 
academic  year.  The  non-resident  fellowships  are  restricted  to  gradu- 
ates of  some  Department  of  the  University  and  students  who,  if  not 
graduates,  have  stadied  here  for  several  years  with  high  credit.    The 
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bolder  of  BDCh  k  fellowship  is  expected  to  be  in  fteqaent  oommnoio*- 
tion  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  with  some  professor  of 
the  UaiTerBity,  and  to  present  a  yearly  report. 

The  yearly  income  of  the  fellowships  Tsries  from  four  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  that  of  the  scholarships  varies  &om 
one  handred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars.  Frw  toition  is  not 
included. 

Besides  the  fellowships  and  scholaiships  which  are  given  on  nomi- 
nation by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  following  foundations, 
administered  outside  the  authority  of  that  Faculty,  are  sometimes  or 
in  part  available  for  Graduate  Students  :  — 

The  Humboldt  Fmro ;  for  the  study  of  ZSology ;  income  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Musenm  of  Comparative  Zo61<^Qr. 

Thx  Hbuemway  Fellowship  ;  for  the  study  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  ;  awarded  by  the  Tmstees  of  the  Peabody 
Mnseum. 

The  Thaw  Fellowship  ;  for  tlie  study  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnol<^ ;  awarded  by  the  TmstaeB  of  the  Feabody  Moseum. 

The  SGHOLARSHn>  op  the  Harvabd  Cluh  of  Sak  Frahcisco; 
awarded  by  that  club  to  a  graduate  of  tiie  TTniversity  of  California, 
studying  in  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University. 

The  Scholarship  or  the  Rocet  Mountain  Habvasd  Club; 
awarded  by  the  club  to  a  graduate  of  a  Colorado  college  or  scliool, 
studying  at  this  University;  held,  in  1892-93,  by  a  student  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  Viboimia  Barret  Gibrs  Scholarshif  ;  for  Zoology ;  for  one 
or  more  graduates  or  students  in  some  Department  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, not  necessarily  candidates  for  any  degree ;  awarded  on  nomi- 
nation made  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo5logy. 
This  foundation  was  erroneously  enumerated  in  my  last  annual  repcnrt 
among  the  regnlar  scholarships  of  the  Graduate  School. 

In  addition  to  these  foundations,  a  Table  at  the  Naples  Zo6lo- 
OiOAL  Station  was,  in  the  year  1892-93,  placed  for  three  years  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
An  appointment  to  this  table  may  be  made  at  any  time  in  the  year 
for  such  period  as  may  seem  advisable  in  each  case.  It  is  to  be 
given  U>  one  who  is,  or  has  recently  been,  a  student  or  inatmctor  at 
some  American  nniversity,  preferably  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Science ;  and  who  has  published  some  creditable  original  investigation. 
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ud  is  recoDuaendfld  as  &ii  able  iDTeatagator  hy  the  professor  under 
whom  he  has  studied. 


The  first  of  tbs  following  tables  shows  the  number  of  applications 
made,  in  the  two  years  1891-92  and  1892-93,  for  appointment  for  liie 
next  followiug  yean,  1692-93  and  1893-94  respectively,  to  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  belonging  to  the  Graduate  School  and  awarded 
on  nomination  by  liie  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  also  shows  the 
number  of  applicants  who  received  appointments  to  such  fellowships 
or  scholarships,  or  as  inetructorB  or  assiBtants  in  the  University ;  and 
the  number  of  applicants  who  entered,  or  continned  in,  some  depart- 
ment of  the  University  as  etudents,  without  having  received  appoint- 
ments to  fellowships  or  scholarships.  The  second  table  gives  the 
dassificatton  of  applicants  and  appointees  according  to  their  subjects 
of  study  ;  to  their  previous  relation  or  non-relation  to  the  University ; 
and  to  their  standing  as  holders  of  academic  degrees ;  —  only  those 
petBons  being  counted  in  either  table  as  appointees  who  aotually  held 
appointmenta  in  the  following  academic  year.  Those  fellowebips  and 
scholarships  which  are  given  on  nomination  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  are  the  only  ones  here  considered.  In  the  corresponding 
taUes  given  in  my  last  anonal  report,  the  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  in- 
cluded in  the  count.  It  is  now  excluded ;  and  hence  arises  the  change 
of  a  unit  in  some  of  tlie  figures  for  the  year  1891-92. 


Spring  appIicMitt  for  reappointment  or  promotion    . . 

Spring  ftppUcanti  for  ■  lint  appointment 

Later  applicant* 

Appointed  to  fellovihip* 

Appointed  to  icbolarihip* 

Appointed  initmcton  or  ulirtauta 

Deduct  for  repetition! 

Entered,  or  continned  in,  OrkdoMe  School  withoot 

«D]r  of  the  above-named  apptdntment* 

Entered  nndei^kdnate  clusei 

Entered  Sdentlflc  School 

Entered  proftiilonal  ichoola 

At  the  UniveraitT'  in  the  year  following  appUcation    . 
HotatthaUniveral^ 
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Stodenb  of  Philology    .  . 

Students  of  I^uloaophy,  Hittatj,  and  PoUUcal  Scienco 

Student!  of  Fine  Arti,  Architecture,  etc 

Stndenli  of  Mathemadcs,  Phy ilea,  and  Chemistry  .    . 

Studenla  of  Natural  History 

Student!  in  other  brsnchei,  or  proposing  mized  conn 
or  irithont  statement  of  purpose 


Stttdenu  of  the  Gradnate  School  at  the  time  of  appUcaUon 
Students  of  Harvard  College  at  the  time  of  application  .   . 
Stndent*  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication*  

Studeats  of  Profesaional  Schools  at  the  timeof  applicadon 
Former  students  in  lome  department  of  the  UniTerai^  .  . 
Fenons  never  pieviously  connect«d  irith  the  Unlverrilf   . 


Harvard  A.B.'s,  S.B.'i,A.M.'s,  Ph.D.'s,  and  S.D.'s,  not 
also  graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard  A.B.'a,  S.B.'s,  A.M.'s,  Ph.D.'s,  and  S.D.'s,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Oraduates  of  other  InsUtutlons,  and  not  of  Harvard  Uni- 

Harvard  undergraduates  not  already  graduated  elsewhere  . 
Cndergraduates  of  other  institutions  and  other  non-graduatei 


Inini-M.  iniao-w. 


It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  increiuie,  during  the  last  few  yeais, 
in  tlie  proportion  of  applicaots  who  live  in  distant  parts  of  thft 
country  and  have  never  had  any  previous  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity. Many  of  these  applicants  are  professors,  or  instructors  of 
lower  grades,  in  other  colleges,  or  hold  established  positions  in  echool- 
worlc,  and  either  have  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  here,  or  purpose  to  vacate  their  places  altogether  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  Graduate  School.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  unsuccessful  applicants  who  nevertheless 
come  to  the  University  as  stodenta  is  likewise  noteworthy.  Out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seven  applicants  of  the  year  1889-90,  only  eight 
oame  to  the   Graduate  School  without  receiring  appointmenta  to 
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fdlowships,  BchoUrebips,  or  assiAtantsMps,  and  fiye  others  came  to 
the  UniTflTsit;.  Theee  entered  the  Senior  class,  some  of  them  doubt- 
less having  obtained  the  promise  of  Price  Greenleaf  Aid.  Of  the 
three  hundred  and  one  applicants  of  the  year  1892-98,  sisly-two,  or 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  joined  the  Graduate  School,  though  un- 
mocessfal  in  obtaining  any  appointment,  while  nineteen  entered  other 
departments  of  the  University.  It  is  to  be  added  that  nine  vacan- 
cies in  scholarships  have  been  filled  since  the  beginning  of  the  current 
academic  year;  so  that  the  number  of  stodents  who  entered  the 
School  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  without  having  received  any 
appointment  is  really  greater  than  the  above  figures  show. 

The  special  importance  of  fellowehips  and  aoholarsbips  to  students 
in  the  Graduate  School  is,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  inadequately 
understood  by  friends  of  the  University.  These  students  are  not 
youtha,  maintained  by  relatives  and  friends  while  acquiring  the  ele- 
ments of  a  liberal  education ;  they  are  men,  —  aometimes  married 
men,  —  who  have  already  gone  through  the  ordinary  period  of  a 
costly  education  ;  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  they  have,  in 
many  cases,  relinqnished  salaried  positions  in  order  to  come  to  the 
School.  Their  motive  in  coming  is  not  t^t  they  may  gain  entrance 
to  a  Incrative  profession,  or  that  they  may  obtain  necessary  preparation 
for  tbe  work  of  a  teacher, — the  career  which  many  of  them  have  in  view. 
They  are  already  qualified  to  do  good  service  in  their  chosen  field ; 
hnt  they  are  willing  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  in  order  that  they 
may  do  better  service,  and  help  to  raise  the  tone  of  instruction  and 
study  throughout  the  conntr}'.  To  gratify  their  ambition  of  making 
themselves  worthier  of  the  place  they  design  to  fill  in  the  world  ia 
doubtless  in  one  sense  a  luxury ;  and  such  ambition  is  not  to  be 
encouraged  in  persons  of  indifi'erent  powers  or  feeble  constitutjon. 
But  the  man  who  has  the  couBcionsnesB  of  ability  and  strength  is 
Justified  in  regarding  this  costly  undertaking  as  the  fulfilment  of  a 
duty,  if  he  can  bring  it  within  his  power ;  and  the  highest  interests 
of  society  surely  require  it  to  be  accounted  among  the  objects 
to  be  legitimately  aided  by  public  endowments.  Most  of  those  who 
oome  to  the  Graduate  School  have  accumulated  means  to  pay  a 
year's  expenses  here,  by  tbe  practice  of  great  economy.  But  if  they 
would  look  forward  to  a  second  year  of  study  at  the  University,  they 
mast  know  that  there  is  some  fair  hope  of  obtaining  help ;  and  for 
students  of  the  best  quality,  a  second  year  is  often  even  more  impoi^ 
tant  than  the  flrat. 

The  University  Scholarships,  having  an  income  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  equivalent  to  the  tuition-fee,  which  are  maintained  by 
tbe  I^eeident  and  Fellows  at  the  charge  of  the  Univeraity,  have 
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proved  to  be  a  moat  important  aid  to  the  Gradnate  School.  They 
have  frequently  afforded  able  students  a  degree  of  help  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  study  at  the  University,  when,  without 
that  help,  snch  study  wonld  have  been  impossible.  They  have  bad 
at  least  the  effect  of  offerii^  welcome  and  enconragement  to  persona 
eager  to  come  to  us.  But  we  need  also  a  respectable  proviaion  of 
feUowahips  with  incomes  which  may  be  regarded  as  liberal,  such  as 
will  attract  men  of  marked  promise,  will  free  those  on  whom  sach 
appointmenta  are  bestowed  from  anxieties  which  make  the  best  intel- 
lectual work  impossible,  and  will  justify  us  in  demanding  of  them 
entire  devotion  to  study.  The  fellowships  and  higher  scbolarsbips 
have  proved  invaluable  to  us,  in  this  regard.  But  we  greatly  need 
an  increased  number  of  such  foundations;  even  though  we  do  not 
seek  to  emulate  the  liberality,  in  this  matter,  of  some  of  onr  sister 
Universities.  I  beg  to  commend  this  object  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  aid  the  cause  of  higher  learning  by  their  bene- 


The  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  Fellowships  belonging  to  the  Graduate 
School,  with  the  names  of  their  incumbents  for  1892-93,  and  of  those 
appointed  for  1693-94  ;  present  holders,  whether  reappointed  or  newly 
appointed,  being  indicated  by  a  hand  placed  before  the  name : — 
Tht  Harrit  Fellenthip. 
rounded  in  1866  by  Williain  Minot,  jr.,  as  eiecutor  of  Beniy  Huitt.  To  be 
given  "to  toroe  gradoate,  of  acknawlet^d  excellence  in  one  or  more  depart* 
ment*  of  litentare  or  science  (but  not  neceaauil^  of  &e  highett  college  rank), 
for  one  or  more  j«*n."  Marriage  a  disqualification.  Studies  for  the  profeMioDS 
of  lair,  theology,  and  medicine  excluded.  Entire  deTotion  to  accnrate  scholar- 
•hip  or  the  higher  branches  of  wdence  required.  The  incumbent  may  be  permitted 
to  study  abroad.     Income  |E00. 

For  1892-98 :  — 
AuJSOH  Wmo  8u>cnM,  a.b.  iHavtrford  Coll.,  Pa.)  1888,  a.m.  iliid.)  1SS9, 
A.N.  (^Harvard  Univ.)  1891.    Bei.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-83.     I.  year  of  iacum- 
bency.     Held  Tyndall  icholarship  as  Bei.  Gr.  Stud,  in  1891-S2.     Studied 
Maihrtnatital  FhyiicM  at  the  UuiTenity  of  Berlin. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  it  now  Profetfor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Bute  Normal  College,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Appointed  for  18B8-94  :  — 
)9~  EvAKTS  BoDTEix  Obbbite,  a.b.  1890,  A.M.  1891,  PB.D.  (HUtoijr)  1098. 
Asiistant  in   History   1891-93.      Bes.  Qr.   Stud..   1890-98.       Ii  •tndying 
Sistory  and  PotHital  Seientt  at  Uie  UniTersity  of  Berlin. 

Tht  Sogers  Rllowtlupl. 

Fonnded  In  1869  by  Henry  Bramfleld  Rogers  "for  the  enconragement  aod 

attainment  of  a  higher,  broader,  and  more  tboron^  scholarship  than  la  required 
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orezpectedofnndergndtiAtei,  in  ^loiuid  literature  and  learning,  except  adeoca 
jtcictlj  ao  called."  Each  incumbent  mart  be  ft  gradnate  of  Harvard  College,  and 
mnat  "  engage  in  no  itndiei  designed  to  prepare  him  for  a  ipedal  profeuion,  nor 
in  *ny  other  bniineM  or  occupation  except  that  of  a  Proctor  of  Uie  College,  or  an 
occaaional  examiner  of  aome  of  the  claiaea,  at  the  reqneat  of  the  Corporation." 
Incumbent*  maj  be  permitted  to  atndjr  abroad.  Two  feiiowthipa  now  eziit  on 
(hi*  foundation,  each  having  an  income  of  t7E0. 

For  1892-93:  — 
|9~RiCHAKi>  Ct^KXK  Uanhino,  Jb.,  a.b.   1888,  A.n.  1892.    Rea.  Gr.  Btud., 
1891-91.      I.  jear  of  incnmbencj.      Studied   Clatiieal  Philology   at  the 
UniTersitr  of  Bonn. 
Be^tpointed  for  169S-94,  and  now  (II.  jear)  continaing  hii  itudtei  tX  the 
Univeraitj  of  Leipzig. 

Juna  MoBTOH  Fatoh,  a.b.  (ITnif.  of  OUy  of  Nina  rark)  18SS,  a.b.  (^Earvard 
(Tiiiv.)  18S4.  Rei.  Or.  Stnd.,  1884r.8T.  Profesaor  of  Latin  and  French, 
Hiddlebnry  Coll.,  Vt.,  1S8T-91.  I.  year  of  incnmbeiicr.  Studied  Ortik 
Arduuology  and  ^igraphg  at  the  American  School  of  CUssical  Studies 
at  Athens. 
Withdrew  at  the  doie  of  the  year,  and  is  now  continuing  hii  studies  at  the 
UniTeriity  of  Bonn. 

Appointed  for  1893-94 ;  — 
19**  Qkobob  Audbkw  Bbisbbb,  a.b.  1889,  a.n.  1891,  pr.d.  (Semitic  Lai^nagei 
and  Histor;)  1898.   Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages  189X-.B8.   Be*.  Or.  Stud., 
1890-98.     I.  year  of  Incumbency.      la  pnrsning   Semitie   SttidUt   at  the 
Univeraity  of  Berlin. 

Tkt  ParJur  FeUottihip: 
Founded  In  18TS  from  the  income  of  the  bequest  of  John  Parker,  Jr.  They 
may  be  held  by  graduates  of  Harvard  College  or  any  other  Department  of  the 
UniTersity  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  in  any  case.  Ever;  incumbent 
must  devote  liimself  to  some  special  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  he  is  restricted,  daring  his  tenure  of  the  Pellovship,  from 
pursuing  the  umftl  stadiei  preparatory  to  a  profession  (but  not  necesBarilj  from 
higher  professional  studies] ,  and  from  occupation  in  teaching  or  active  bnaineas. 
Hr.  Farmer's  object  wa«  "  to  provide  the  most  thorough  education  possible  for 
person*  who  possesa  nncommon  powers  in  any  department  of  knowledge,  or  who 
give  promise  of  developing  mch  powers,  bnt  who  have  not  at  command  the 
mean*  of  paying  for  a  prolonged  and  costly  training."  Incumbents  may  study 
abroad,  if  tiiey  prefer.  There  are  four  Parker  fellowihipt,  each  having  an 
income  of  tTOO. 

For  1899-98:  — 
Jt^ATHAB  Bbaoi  CaiTRHiiBM,  LB.  (JToreottr  Poly.  /n*<0  1^86,  a.b.  Banard 

Cmv.)  1889,  A.K.  (J&tif.)  1890.     Bes.  Or.  Stud.,  1889-91;  Non-Bes.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1891-92.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Held  the  Kirkland  fellowship  In 

1891-9S.     Studied  Matluntaiia  both  year*  at  the  Univeriity  of  Konigsbe^, 

where  he  received  the  degree  of  pb.d.  in  189S. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  ia  now  Instructor  in  Uathemstiot  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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OJtoKOK  HowAsn  PAuna,  s.b.  1867,  b.d.  (Zoolog]')  IS91.   Atrirtuitin  Zo61og7, 

18B7-8S ;  Iiutrnctor  in  Zoology,  1889-Sl.   Rei.Gr.  Stud.,  1887-91.    11.  year 

of  Incumbency  uid  m  i,  Non-reiident  Stodent.     Stndled  ZeSlogs  at  the 

Unirersity  of  Freibnrg  Im  Br«Ug«u. 

Withdreir  at  the  cloie  of  the  year,  and  Is  now  agun  an  Inatonctor  In  Zo5\ogf 

«t  this  Unirenity. 

|9~  Geokoe  Jambb  Pkibcb,  e.D.  1890.    AuiitaDt  in  Botany,  1890-9S.   Rea.  Or. 
Btud.,  1890-93.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Stndied  Botany  at  the  UnlTerai^ 
of  Bonn. 
Beappointed  for  1898-94,  and  now  (H.-yetir}  condnnlng  hii  atndiea  at  the 
UnlvenitT  of  Leipilg. 

Jamu  Bbdwh  Scott,  a.b.  1890,  a.m.  1891.    Bea.  Or.  Stud.,  1890-91.     II.  year 
of  incnmbency  and  ai  a  Non-Healdent  Student.    Studied  International  Law 
and  Diplomacy  M  the  Unireraity  of  Heidelberg,  but  vaa  compelled  by 
UlneiB  to  break  ott  his  vork  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
He  withdrew  at  ^e  elo«e  of  the  year. 
Appointed  for  1898-94  r  — 
19^  Obobob  Abhlbt  Campbell,  b.b.  (Matt.  Itut.  of  TeA.")  1891,  a.b.  (^Barvari 
Vnie.)  1S92,  a.m.   Clbid.)  IS9S.     Bea.  Or.  Stud.,  1891-98.     Is  itudying 
ITathemalitt  at  the  UniTeraity  of  GottJngEQ. 

|g^  WuTsn  LociB  JBNHnfos,  A.B.  1889,  a.h.  1890,  ph.d.  (Chetmatry)  1899, 

Aiilatant  in  Chemiatry  IBB9-92.     Res.  Or.  Stud.,   1889-93.     Is  studying 

Chemittry  at  the  Vnivenity  of  Berlin. 
t&^  Ratmoitd  LnsuB  Weeks,  a.d.  1890,  a.m.  1891.    Re«.  Or,  Stud.,  1890-91. 

Inrtmctor  In  Bontance  Languages,  1891-98,  Uulrersity  of  Hicbigan.     la 

■tndylng  Jlonancc  J^Uology  at  Paris. 

TK6  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellovakip. 

Founded  in  187S  by  George  Bancroft.  The  IncnmbeDt  mnit.  ■■  a  rule,  haTe 
resided  tX  least  three  years  at  the  UniTerii^  as  a  member  either  of  the  College 
or  of  one  of  the  Schools.  The  fellowship  may  be  held  for  three  years,  and  no 
longer.  It  may  be  awarded  to  "  any  young  person  likely  to  distinguiab  bimself 
In  either  of  the  learned  profesrions,  or  in  any  branch  of  Sdence,  or  to  Architec- 
ture, Sculpture,  Painting,  Music,  or  Letters."  The  incumbent  may  study  abroad, 
if  be  prefer.    YeATly  income  now  $5G0. 

y^S^  HcoH  Tallaht,  A.B.  1B91,  A.M.  1891.    I.  year  of  incumbency  and  as  a 
student  in  the  SchooL     Studying  ArAittetnral  Dttign  at  the  £cole  dea 
Beaux  Arts  at  Paris. 
Heappointed  for  1898-94;   and  now  (II.  j'ear)  coDtinning  hii  studies  at  tha 

Tht  Jame*  Walktr  FtlUnaikip. 

Eatabllabed  In  IBBl  by  gift  of  the  friends  and  pupils  of  the  late  President 
Walker,  the  preference  to  be  given  to  a  student  of  ethics,  metaphystc*,  and  thoaa 
lelated  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  Dr.  Walker  cMefly  deToted  his  life. 
Income  9600. 
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|9~PnT  GoBDOH  Khowi^toh,  aJb.  {Ohtrlin  Coll.,  0.)  1890,  a.m.  (harvard 
Uim.)  1882.     Bea.  Or.  Btnd.,  1891-98.     I.  year  of  incnmbencj.     Studied 
Ph/ilatophy  at  this  Univenitj. 
Heappointed  for  1893-94,  with  leave  to  atndj  »broRd;  and  now  (II.  jeu) 
ocmtinuing  Mb  studlei  at  the  TJmTenitj  of  Berlin. 

Tkt  MorgtM  fellomhipi. 

Uaintaioed  hj  the  Preeident  and  Pellowa  from  the  anreBtrlcted  beqneit  of 
Henry  T,  Morgan  of  New  York.  Their  number  and  income  are  inbject  to  Taria- 
tion  from  jear  to  year.  Thej  ireie  flnt  establiihed  in  IS84,  for  perwDi  nnder- 
taking  adraiiced  studies  in  the  departmenti  In  which  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Fhiloiophy  and  Doctor  of  Science  are  given.  The  applicant  need  not  have 
received  or  be  a  candidate  for  any  academic  degree,  but  mnet  exhibit  proof  of 
nich  previou*  training,  attainments,  and  capacity,  as  promise  special  fitness  for 
the  work  which  he  undertakes.  Besidence  required,  and  the  holder  forbidden 
to  engage  in  any  occopatioD  bnt  study,  except  such  public  inBtraction  as  may 
hare  been  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Term,  one  year;  but 
the  holder  ia  eligible  for  second  appointment.  In  the  year  1892-93,  there  were 
six  of  theie  fellowships  with  an  income  of  ^600  each,  and  two  with  an  income  of 
^4W.     For  the  cnrrent  year,  two  of  the  six  first  named  have  been  discontinued. 

For  1883-981  — 
Wiu,UN  Jambs  Battle,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Nortk  Carolina)  1888,  a.m.  (Ibid.) 
1889,  PR.i>.  ilbid.)  1890,  A.M.  {Barsard   Univ.)  1891.     Kes.  Gr.  Stnd., 
1890-93.      II.  year  of  incumbency.      Stndied   Ciatneal  Philology  at  thia 
University.    Received  the  degree  of  ph.d.  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
WiUidrew  at  the  close  of  the  year;   and  is  now  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
Univerrity  of  Texas. 

ALaXAHitxB  Lib  BbRDCBAirT,  a.b.  (Sampden  Sidnty  Coll.,  Fa.)  1884,  a.m. 
(iMd.)  1893.  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  University  of 
Hliaisslppi,  on  leave  of  absence,  Kea.  Gr.  Stnd.,  1892-93.  I.  year  of 
incninbency.  Stndied  Clairical  Fhilology  at  thia  University.  Kecetved 
the  degree  of  a.m.  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Be^>painted  for  1893-94;  but  withdrew  later,  to  return  to  the  duties  of  liis 

professorship  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.     He  is  registered  this  year  as  a 

Non-Besident  Student  in  the  Oradnate  School. 

TiLUAX  Wallace  CLBnDBHiM,  b.b.  {Univ.  of  State  of  Wiitouri)  1S86,  b.m. 
(Ibid.')  1889,  A.M.  (^Harvard  Unit.)  1892.   Bea.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-93.   I.  year 
of  incumbency.     Studied  Otology  at  this  University. 
Beappointed  for  189S-94;  but  withdrew  later,  to  accept  the  position  of  Fro- 
fasior  of  Geology  at  the  LonLsiana  State  University. 

BoBBBT  WiLBOB  CoBSBLiHOH,  s.B.  (Unit,  of  liUnoit)  1890.     Bes.  Gr.  Stud., 
1891-93.    I.  year  of  incumbency.     Studied  Chemittry  at  tlii*  University, 
Beceived  the  degree  of  B.D.  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
WtUidrew  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  now  holds  a  professional  position  •■  ft 

AcmiM  at  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
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Hbkbbki  DAXUsa  Fobtib,  i.b.  (Darimout\  Coll.,  fT.  ff.)  18SS,  a.m.  (/M<I.) 

1888,  A.M.  (_Banard  Univ.)  1892.    Re«.  Or.  8tnd.,  1S91-B3.     H.  jeu  of 

IncunibeDCf.     Stailied  BitUtry  mt  this  TJnlTeniQ. 
Withdrew  at  the  cloae  of  the  year,  hiring  been  elected  FrofeMor  of  QIMoi^ 
U  DmitUKMith  College.    He  Ib  uot  in  Europe,  and  ii  to  eDt«T  on  the  dntiea  of  hli 
profeuorihip  in  18B4. 
|9~  Jakx*  Watbrmas  Glotbr,   l-b.  (^Vniv.  of  Miehigan)  1898.     Bet.  Gr. 

Stud.,   1892-93.      I.  jear  of  incnmbencj.      Studied  Malkematia  at  tbi« 

UniTerii^. 
Reappointed  for  1893-94,  and  now  (II.  year)  continning  hia  itudiai  here, 
ly  Datid  Fbahklin  HoottOH,  A.B.  (_So.  Carolina  Coll.)  1887,  x.n.  (_Barvard 

Unit.)  1892.     Res.  Or.  Stnd.,  1891-93.     I.  year  of  incnmbency.     Studied 

SiMtory  and  PolHieai  Seienct  at  this  UiuTereitf. 
Reappointed  for  189S-9i,  and  nov  (II.  yew)  contiaaing  hia  ttBdiei  here. 
AxTBUR  Hbnbt  Pikxcx,  i.B.  (AmJitTti  Coll.)  1888,  a.m.  (ffanard  Untv.)  1892. 

Ilea.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-93.     I.  year  of  iacainbeilcy.     Btndied  Fhilotophy  tX 

thia  Univeraity. 
Withdrew  at  the  cloae  of  the  year,  bat  is  contlnaing  hfa  ftodtea  in  Fliilo«Dphf 
■a  a  Realdent  Stndent  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Appointed  for  1898-94  :  — 
|9~-  Habbt  Sards  Gbibdlei,  s.b.  (  Univ.  of  lUinoit)  1888.     Rea.  Or.  Stod. 

and  Aan.  in  Chemiitry,  1892-93.     Studying  Chtniittry  at  thia  UolTerai^. 
^gf—  CBABi.Be  Atwood  Kofoid,  a.b.  {Oberlin  Coll.,  O.)  1890,  a.h.  {Sarvarit 

Vnit.'iieSZ.   Rea.Or.  Stud.,  1891-93.   Studying  ZoStogy  at  thia  VniTeni^. 
B9~  pAm.  Elmbb  Mobb,  a.b.  ( Wathington  Univ.,  Mo.)  1887,  a.m.  (TJuI.)  1891. 

A.M.  ^Harvard  Univ.)  1893.     Rea.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-93.     Stndylog  CUuticai 

and  Ind»-Iranian  Languagtt  at  this  UnirerriQ'. 
)9^Wii.UAM    Hbnbt    SoHoriELD,    A.B.    (Victoria    Univ.,   Oni.)   1889,   a.m. 

{Harvard  Univ.)  1893.     Fast  Inatructor,  Hamilton  College  Initftule,  Ont. 

Rea.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-93.     Studying  Ungliih  and  Modem  FkUology  at  thla 

Univerrity. 

Tht  John  Tyndall  SAolar^ip. 

f  onaded  In  188G  by  Frofeaaor  John  Tyndall.  For  the  aupport  or  aaiiatance  of 
"  one  or  more  American  puptla  who  may  bare  ihown  decided  taleata  in  FhyMcB, 
and  preferably  aach  aa  aball  expreaa  the  determination  to  devote  their  livea  to  the 
■dTancement  of  theoretic  icience  and  original  inveatigation  in  that  department  of 
learning."  Each  incumbent  must  be  "either  a  graduate  or  a  atndent  in  aome 
department  of  Barrard  UniTeraity,  but  not  neceaaarily  a  candidate  for  a  degree-" 
Stnd7  to  be  carried  on  "  at  ancb  places  in  America  or  at  inch  European  Cnirerai- 
tiea  aa  may  be  considered  moat  desirable."     Income  f^- 

For  1892-98:  — 
Edoab  BncuMaHAif,  a.b.  1887.    Rea.  Gr.  Btnd.,  1887-M.     AjH.  in  Phyaict, 
1888-89.     Studied  fhyiitat  Chemirlry  at  the  CntTeralty  of  Leiprig,  whera 
h»  took  the  degree  of  ph.d. 
Whhdrew  at  the  clote  of  the  year,  and  ia  bow  Aaaiatant  Piofeaaor  of  Fh^doa 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Fa. 
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Appointed  for  1898-94 :  — 
|S~  Chablxs  Eowaxd  St.  Joh>,  b.b.  iMitKigan  Agrit.  Coil.)  18ST,  a.m. 
(^ffamard   Unin.)   1893.      AiriiUot  in  Phyiica,   1886-92,  Ificbigan  State 
Normal  School.     Rei.  Or.  Btad.,  1892-98.     Studying  Pkynci  u  m  Beiident 
Qndnmte  Student  at  tbii  Univenity. 

The  BoUri  Treat  Pain«  Fetloieihip  of  Social  SvUnce. 

Fon&ded  in  1887  by  Robert  Treat  Falne.  To  be  awarded  "  to  one  or  more 
gradniUeB  of  an;  department  of  the  UniTersiif,  wlihing  to  stndy  eltlier  at  home 
or  abroad  the  ethical  problenu  of  lociety,  and  the  effort*  of  legulatlon,  go*em> 
mental  administration,  and  priTate  philanthropy,  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the 
maues  of  mankind."    Income  $600. 

Thii  fellowjhip  vai  vacant  in  1892-98;  being  temporarily  diTlded  into  two 
•chDlanhJpi. 

Appointed  for  1898-94  :  — 
19^  CARLoa  Cakletoh  Ci.oaM>s,  Jr.,  a.b.  1892,  a.m.  189S.    Res.  Or.  Stud., 
189E-98.    BtDdying  Bcononiet  and  Sociology  at  tbia  UolTenity. 

TIm  Memorial  FtUotcthip: 
Founded  In  1889  by  Willian  S.  Bnllard  in  gratefal  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  three  friends.     They  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  be  held  by  gradnates  either  of  this  University  or  of  others,  and  either 
by  Resident  Stndents  at  this  Uuirersity  or  by  persons  studying  abroad. 

Tke  Hairy  Lit  Memorial  FtOoteihtp.  ' 

For  the  study  of  Political  Economy. 
For  1892-98:  — 
William  Hiu.,  a.b.  {KoTuae  Siatt  Un*v.)  1890,  a.b.  {Marvard  Univ.)  1891, 
A.M.  {Ibid.)  1892.     Bes.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-98.     II.  year  of  incumbency  and 
■i  a  stndent  in  the  School.     Studied  at  this  TTniversity. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  is  now  Instructor  in  Political  Economy 
at  the  UniTenity  of  Chicago. 
Appointed  for  1898-94  :  — 
|g-  Ononan   Olb  Virtue   (transferred   tiom   the   Oilaa   Goodwin  Memorial 
Feilovahip). 

The  Oxiae  Ooedwin  Memorial  Fellovak^. 
For  the  study  of  Constitutional  and  International  Law. 
Forl892-9S:  — 
OaoEea  Ole  Tikxdb,  A.n.  iKantat  State  Univ.)  1SS2,  a.b.  {^Barvturd  Uwi».) 
1893.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-98.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Studied  at  tUa 
UniTcrsity.    Received  tbe  degree  of  a.m.  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
For  1893-94,  was  transferred  to  the  Benry  I«e  Hcmorial  Fellowship,  which 
he  how  holds,  continuing  his  stndlet  at  this  Universi^, 

Appointed  for  1898-94 : — 
1^^  Oeokqi  Dahiel  Hamiidkd,  a.b.  1898.    I.  year  as  a  student  in  the  ScbooL 
Stndying  at  tbe  Vniveni?  of  Berlin. 
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Tht  Senrg  Bromfield  Sogeri  Memorial  Feltowthiii. 
For  the  itncly  of  BQucb  in  its  relatioaB  eithar  to  Jnriipmileiice  or  to  Sot^logj. 
For  1892-83:  — 
Eoy/ARD  LEBt>s  GiiLiCK,  A.B.  (Dortmouik  Coil.,  y.  M.)  1863,  a.m.  (Ibid.}  18S6. 
Rei.  Gr.  Stnd.,  1692^98.    I.  year  of  incumbency.    Studied  at  this  UniTernlr. 
Withdrew  at  the  clow  of  the  jeu,  mnd  is  noir  Muter  of  Bngliah  at  the  Lav- 
reucerllle  School,  LawrenceTiUe,  N.  J. 

No  appointment  to  thii  fellowship  has  yet  been  made  for  the  jear  1B93-94. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  called  attention  to  the  desirableaeSB  ot 
a  revision  of  the  Standing  Votes  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers 
relating  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.  The  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  have,  since  that  time,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  made  a  recommenda- 
tioD  on  this  subject  to  tbe  Governing  Boards.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  a  simplification  of  these  Votes,  with  such  changes  as  are  neces- 
sary to  adjust  them  to  existing  circumstances,  may  soon  be  effected. 
It  appeai-B  to  me  Uiat  the  Statntes  should  contain  all  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  establish  as  a  matter  of  permanent  lair.  Anything  beyond 
what  is  embodied  in  the  Statutes  ought  to  admit  alteration  with 
reasonable  facility,  and  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Faculty.  If  the  result  of  the  present  discussion  shall  be  to  rescind 
the  Standing  Votes  altogether,  with  any  slight  modification  of  the 
Statutes  which  may  then  seem  to  be  called  for,  such  solution  would 
commend  itself  to  my  judgment  as  a  happy  one. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  fHends 
of  learning  to  the  importance  and  value  of  this  growing  department  of 
Harvard  University.  The  Graduate  School  is  one  of  a  small  number 
of  places  of  study  in  America  at  which  young  men  can  prepare  them- 
selves in  a  thorough  manner  for  a  life-work  of  higher  scholarship. 
The  importance  of  such  scholarship  to  the  intellectual  well-being  of 
our  country  ;  its  necessary  dependence  on  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
men  whose  professional  object  it  is  to  develop  it,  rather  than  to  be 
mere  teachers,  or  middlemen  in  the  work  of  progress,  of  however 
dignified  a  quality ;  and  tbe  need  of  profound  preparation  for  so 
advanced  and  responsible  a  task  have  become  widely  and  deeply  felt. 
Able  young  men  in  all  r^ons  of  the  United  States  are  questioning 
irhat  they  can  do  to  take  part  in  this  development.  They  are  weigh- 
ing the  merits  of  different  universities  which  offer  opportunities  of 
gradnate  work,  and  carefully  laying  up  tbe  means  to  pursue  studies 
at  some  one  of  them.  Such  men  are  indifferent  io  the  ordinary 
attractions  of  student  life,  to  those  showy  features  of  a  college  which 
fill  the  greatest  space  in  a  superficial  or  frivolous  imagination ;  they 
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ue  looking  for  the  deepest  learning  in  some  special  field,  —  for  the 
beet  libraries,  collections,  laboratories,  —  for  the  most  thorough  and 
adTaoced  programme  and  method  of  inatructf  on, — fbr  the  most  active 
iutellectnal  life,  —  for  perfect  academic  freedom. 

We  may  well  congratuUte  ourselves  that  this  UniTersity  is  able  to 
attract  so  goodly  a  number  of  the  young  men  here  described.  It 
is,  in  fact,  through  its  Graduate  School  that  it  now  makes  ite  chief 
appeal,  as  an  institution  of  pure  learning,  to  the  country  at  lai^e,  and 
holds  a  position  of  nationality.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  reddent  students  of  the  School  for  the  current  academic  year, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  are  graduates  of 
other  instittttions,  (many  of  them  having,  indeed,  also  taken  the 
degree  of  A.B,  here),  or  have,  without  graduating,  pursued  else- 
where the  studies  on  the  ground  of  which  they  have  been  admitted 
to  the  School ;  and  one  bundred  and  thirty,  or  more  than  one  half, 
come  from  homes  outside  of  New  England, — eighty-two  living  in 
eastern,  southern,  and  central  states,  thirty-three  in  states  beyond 
tile  Mississippi  River,  nine  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  six  in 
foreign  countries.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  Graduate  School  has 
had  an  undoubted  influence  in  broadeniug  the  membership  of  the 
College  itself.  Not  a  few  students  who  have  been  drawn  to  the 
University  by  tbe  attraction  of  the  Graduate  School  find  it  advisable 
to  enter,  in  the  first  instance,  one  of  the  higher  undei^aduate  classes, 
in  order  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the  School ;  and  many 
members  of  the  School,  impreased  with  the  advantt^es  which  Harvard 
College  has  to  offer,  urge  tbeir  younger  friends  at  home  to  come  to 
the  Collie.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  perceptible  share  of  the 
recent  prosperity  of  the  College  is  due,  in  this  and  other  ways,  to 
the  Graduate  School. 

Tbe  good  effect  of  the  Graduate  School  on  the  College  is  also  of 
a  direct  kind,  coming  fh>m  the  presence  in  the  more  advanced  class- 
rooms of  a  considerable  proportion  of  young  men  of  maturity  and 
high  ability,  full  of  the  spirit  of  independent  work  and  of  a  sense 
of  the  value  and  meaning  of  learning ;  nnd  from  the  influence  exerted 
by  such  men  outside  of  the  class-rooms  throughout  tbe  University. 
The  School  is,  indeed,  the  necessary  supplement  of  the  College  as  the 
College  now  exists.  It  is  the  lexical  outcome  and  the  crowning 
feature  of  that  elective  system,  which  has  so  raised  the  level  of 
scholarship  at  Harvard  in  tile  course  of  the  last  twenty  years ;  out 
of  which  has  grown  its  great  programme  of  instruction  and  its  advan- 
tages for  higher  study ;  which  is  the  true  ground  of  its  noble  growth 
in  numbers ;  and  which  has  given  it  its  wide  and  honorable  fame.  But 
tbe  most  conunanding  and  important  function  of  the  Graduate  Sbhool 
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is  to  afford  opportanit^  for  tbst  work  which  is  ths  higtwat  daty  of 
flYery  university,  and  without  which  no  institution  is  rlghtl;  called 
a  university, — the  work  of  advanciog  knowledge  by  the  original 
reeearches  and  the  Joint  labors  of  its  professors  and  its  students. 
This  work  is  the  final  test  which  must  fix  the  position  of  an  institotioa 
of  learning  in  the  judgment  of  the  dvilized  world ;  and  in  this  work, 
we  are  able,  through  the  medium  of  the  Graduate  School,  to  bear 
some  not  unworthy  share. 

JAMES   MILLS  PEIBCE,  Dean. 
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To  TEE  PbEBIDEKT   OV  THE  UldVEBSnT: 

Sm,  —  In  the  absence  of  Dean  Everett,  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  academic  year  1892-93  :  — 

Forty-one  students  were  connected  with  the  Divinity  School,  as 
follows :  — 

Reddent  Gndnate* 16 

Senior  Clui 6 

UiddleClu> 4 

Jnnior  CUh 8 

8p«cial  StndeDts 9 

Nine    Theological    Schools  were    represented    in   the  Oradnote 
Department,  namely :  — 

Bangor 1  Hurud 1 

Botton 4  UeadTills 6 

Cambridge  Epiacopkl 1  Dnlon  Theol.  Seminaiy 1 

Do«h)*ha 2  Tale 1 

Drew 1 

Twenty-two  Colleges  and  Universities  were  represented  in  th« 
School,  namely :  — 

Adrian 1  Harrud 9 

Baldwin 1  Lebanon  Val 

Baagor 1  Ohio  Wesle7aii 

Bowdoin ■    .   .   .   .  S  Southern  111.  Coll 

Brown 1  Trinity  College 

Colby 1  DniTer«%  of  the  Ci^  o(  Hew  Tortt  I 

Cornell      .    .   .  ■ 1  Univerii^o/Illinolj  .   .... 

Dothisha 2  TTnirerii^  of  Michigan     .    .   . 

Dublin 1  Unirenity  of  Wisconun  .    .   . 

Edinburgh 1  Wake  Forest  Coll 

Burelll 1  Tale 
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Th«  following  Coarses  of  InBtmction  were  given  in  tlie  School :  — ■ 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION,  1892-93. 
OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Profeftor  Ktoh  >nd  Hr.  Reisrbb. — Hebrev  (Firat  Coane). — Hklf  of  0«neaii, 
fifteen  Pi&lnu,  Mid  (at  tight)  leveiftl  dupten  ielected  from  diSerent  books. 
8  honrj,  7  Col. ,  8  Div, 

Profeuor  LvoK.  —  Reiiaed  Tenian  of  the  Old  Teatameut  —  Gneti,  Hiitoiy  of 
the  Jews.  —  Stonle}',  Lectures  an  the  Jewish  Church. — Hiilory  of  Isr&el, 
political  and  locial  from  tlie  eitabliihment  of  rojalty  dll  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great.     3  honrs.  88Cal.,8DiT. 

Frofeiaor  Ltoh  and  Mr.  Bkishbs.  —  ABayrian  (Fint  Conrie). — Lyon'i  AaayriaD 
Hannal  (the  Grammar  and  most  of  the  lelecUoas).  —  Abel  and  Wlnckler'i 
KeilBuhrifttezte.  —  Practice  in  copying  and  reading  originals  in  the  Semitic 
HnteDm.    S  hours.  8Col.,  IDiv. 

Prof esaor  Tot.  —  Hebrew  (Second  Cotiraej.  — Syotax.  — Interpretation  of  parts 
of  the  Prophet!  and  the  poetical  books.  — Text  crititaim.     2  hours. 

iCol.,9DiT. 

Professor  Tot.  —  Hiatory  of  pre-CbriaUan  Hebrew  Llteratore.  Weekly  themes. 
4  hoars.     1st  half-year.  9Co1.,7D1t. 

Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  compuisoD  of  other 
Semitic  Religions.     Weekly  themes.     2  hoars.  8  Col.,  3  Div. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Professor  Thxtbb.  —  New  Testament  Times  (First  Course).  19  DIt. 

Professor  Thatbk. — Eocyclopsedia,  Textual  Ciiticism,  Gospel  of  John,  etc. 

(Second  Course).  6  DIt. 

Professor  Thatbr.  —  New  Testamept  lutrodactioo  and  Formation  of  the  Canon 

(Third  Course).  IT  Dit. 

Professor  That BK.  —  Lectnrea  on  the  Life  of  Panland  cnrsory  reading  of  his 

Epistles  (Fourth  Coarse).  3  DIt. 

PmlSMSor  Tbaiss.  — Biblical  Theology.  —  History  and  Principles  of  Biblical 

Interpretation  (Fifth  and  Sixth  Conne).  6  Dir. 

CHURCH   HISTORY. 

Professor  Emkbtok.  —  The  Middle  Ages  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante.  — 
Foundation  of  the  European  States.  —  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  —  The 
Soman  Papacy  as  the  controlling  force  in  European  Life.  8  hours. 
2d  half-year.  104  Col.,  S  Dir. 

ProfeesoT  Emertoh.  — The  Bra  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of 
Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1B50-1663.    2  honrs. 

16  Col.,  IDiT. 

Professor  Embbtok.  — The  First  Eight  Christian  Centnries._The  Condict  of 
Christianity  and  Paganism.  —  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Roman  Papacy 
to  its  alliance  with  the  Frankish  State.  —  The  Germanic  Races  as  the  Basis 
of  a  new  Christian  aTtUcation.    3  hours.  3fi  Col.,  8  Dir. 
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ProfMBor  Emmbton.  —  AdTtmced  Study  uid  K«iearcli  in  connection  with 
the  Sembuuy  in  Medueval  History.  Special  topic :  Relktioni  of  Church 
uid  State.    1  hour.  i  Col. 

COMPAEATIVE   HELIQION.. 
Profeuor  Etebbtt.  —  Stndiea  in  the  CompftratiTe  History  of  BeligioiM,  par- 
ticuUrl?  the  Vedic  ReUgion,  the  Hindu  Philovophiea,  Buddhidu,  Hnzduim, 
and  the  ChiaeBe  Relif^ona.     3  houri.  18  Col.,  IS  Dir. 

THEOLOGY. 
Profeuor  Etbsktt.  —  Syatematlc  Theology  begun :  Tlie  Paychological  baata  of 
EeligiouB  Faith.     1  hour.  16  Col.,  1*  Div. 

FrofeiiOT  EvBBBTT.  —  SyBtematlc  Theology  continned :  The  Content  of  Cbristifta 
Faith.     S  honri.  2  CoL,  10  Div. 

ETHICS. 
Profeaaor  Peibodi.  — The  Practical  Ethici  of  Social  Baform.  —  An  examina- 
tion of  the  problem!  of  Charity,  Temperanc,  Labor,  Divorce.  — Iiecturei, 
Eaaayl,  and  the  atady  of  InBlitationa.     3  houri.  113  Col.,  31  Dir. 

HOMILETICS   AND   PASTORAL  CABE. 

tfr.  Haik.  —  The  Structure  and  Analyaii  of  Sermona.     I  hour.  8  Dir. 

pTofeuor  Peabodt.  —  Each  student  writes  six  germona  during  the  year,  three  of 
which  are  preached  before  the  two  upper  claaseB  and  criticised  by  students 
and  Tnatmctor;  the  rest  are  cdticised  privately,  both  as  to  composition  and 
deliTery,  and  are  preached  at  a  weekly  religious  exercise  of  the  School 
which  Is  open  to  the  public.     2  hours.  12  Div. 

Professor  PsABoor. — Pastoral  Care  and  the  conduct  of  Christian  Worship. 
— Lectures.     1  hour.  15  Di«. 

ELOCUTION. 

Professor  Ciiurchili.  was  at  the  School  throughont  the  year  on  Uondayi  for 
six  hours.  Ho  met  some  of  the  students  indiridnally,  some  in  small  sections, 
and  held  a  general  exercise  in  Vocal  Culture  t^om  4.S0  to  6  f.h.  He  waa 
also  present  at  Homiletlcs  II.,  to  assist  in  criticism.  28  DiT. 

OENEBAL  EXEBCISES. 

Brery  Friday  evening  there  was  preaching  in  the  Ch<qie]  of  the  School  by- 
students.  This  was  open  to  the  public.  —  Meetings  for  Beli^ous  Con- 
ference, conducted  by  the  students,  were  Iield  once  In  two  weeks.  —  The 
meetings  of  the  Debating  Club  alternated  with  the  above.  —  Daily  Prayen, 
conducted  by  students  and  teachers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  full  ataS  of  the  School  was  in  serrice  thie 
year.  The  work  of  the  year  was  much  atrengtbened  also  by  the 
appointmeDt  of  the  Librarian,  Bev.  Robert  S.  Morison,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty,  aod  the  assignment  of  adminiatratire  details  to  hia 
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«cnipnlo(ui  care.  Daring  th«  past  year  important  changea  have  been 
m&de  in  Divinity  Hall.  Steam  beat  hae  been  introduced  fVom  the 
Library  Building  into  the  hallways  and  the  Chapel  and  excellent 
bathrooms  have  been  added  od  the  two  lower  floors,  so  that  the 
dormitory  of  the  School  is  now  thoroughly  convenient  and  agreeable. 
A  change  has  alao  been  made  in  the  renting  of  rooms  in  Divinity 
Hall.  For  some  years  they  have  been  disposed  of  through  the 
Barsar  on  the  same  terms  as  other  College  dormitories  and  have 
been  largely  occupied  by  students  not  members  of  the  School.  The 
Faonlty  has  felt  that  this  tended  to  lessen  the  unity  of  the  School  and 
Toted,  at  the  risk  of  some  loss  in  rent,  to  reserve  the  whole  of  Divinity 
Hall  for  students  of  the  School  until  the  banning  of  the  academic 
year.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  School  this  change  has  been  made 
-witiiout  serious  loss,  and  is  to  our  social  and  professional  advanti^e. 
A  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  the  School  as  to  the  hour  of  Daily  Prayers, 
which  for  some  years  have  been  conducted  al  the  same  hour  with  the 
College  service  in  Appleton  Chapel.  Now  that  the  University  service 
is  volnntaiy,  and  is  made  attractive  by  the  presence  of  varions  dis- 
tiaguished  preachers,  it  has  seemed  inost  unfortunate  that  the  only 
students  that  oonld  not  share  in  the  service  were  students  for  tiie 
ministry.  The  opinion  of  each  stndent  was  procured  in  writing  and 
by  common  consent  the  hour  of  Prayers  in  the  School  was  transferred 
from  8.45  a.m.  to  6.45  p.m.  Divinity  students  are  now  expected  to 
attend  the  University  service  in  the  morning  and  their  own  more 
domestic  service  in  the  evening. 

Two  subjects  of  interest  are  suggested  by  the  statistics  of  this 
report.  First,  they  seem  to  indicate  the  place  and  destiny  of  the 
School.  It  cannot  longer  be  described  with  justice  as  a  denomina- 
tional School,  for  both  its  Faculty  and  its  students  are  now  of  very 
various  commnnionB.  It  cannot  even  be  classifled  with  other  tbeo- 
k^cat  schools,  for  its  liberty  of  election  among  studies  is  exceptional, 
and  it  does  not  require  for  its  degree  a  fixed  amount  of  any  one 
theological  study.  In  the  proportion  of  resident  graduates  to  tbe 
total  number  of  students  — 15  out  of  41 — and  in  the  nnmber  of 
collies  represented  —  twenty-two  —  the  School  is  probably  unique. 
Its  relation  to  the  other  departments  of  the  University  is  as  excep- 
tional, the  majority  of  the  courses  of  the  Divinity  School  being  open 
to  the  students  of  other  departments  and  lai^ely  attended  by  them. 
The  standard  of  scholarship  maintained  has  for  some  years  been 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  professional  school  in  the  University, 
-ti>e  A.B.  degree  being  the  pre-reqoisite  of  the  B.D.  degree.  All 
these  fbcts  point  to  a  special  work  for  the  School  to  do.  It  can 
hardly  expect  to  be  a  laige  or  popular  School.    The  denominational 
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Bcbools  ate  lUcely  for  th«  present  to  offer  the  straightest  and  easiest 
oonrse  for  the  average  studeot  to  enter  the  denomlnatioDal  ministries. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  worth  while  for  this  School  to  atteinpt  coinpetitiOD 
with  other  schools  in  point  of  number  or  of  buildings  or  of  subsidies 
to  students.  It  can  afford  to  lead  the  way  in  the  reform  of  mendicant 
tendencies  in  theological  education.  What  its  position  calls  for  and 
makes  possible  is  the  provision  of  exceptional  opportunity  for  scieatiflo 
and  advanced  theological  study.  It  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  a 
University  School,  and  of  liberty  of  academic  thought  and  uttorance. 
It  already  appears  from  the  character  of  our  students  that  this  posi- 
tion and  intention  are  rec<^Dized.  Students  are  coming  to  us  who 
have  completed  their  training  in  a  denominational  school  and  who 
wish  for  further  discipline  under  a  UniTersity  method.  Scarcely  any 
other  school  has  this  special  power  of  attraction  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. To  many  institutions  and  teachers  of  theology  this  develop- 
ment of  free  and  scieotiflc  study  still  seems  dangerous  to  faith.  The 
present  qnality  of  scholarship  and  of  piety  in  the  students  of  the 
School  is  a  sufficient  defense  of  its  position. 

One  other  subject  deserves  special  consideration.  It  appears  from 
the  statistics  given  above,  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School) 
while  instructing  forty-one  students  of  the  School,  gave  instmction 
and  examination  in  1892-93  to  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  students  of  other  departments  of  the  University.  This  is  a  great 
change  in  the  Ibnction  of  the  Divinity  Faculty.  It  is  a  change  which 
has  come  about  without  deliberate  agreement  on  their  part.  It  has 
simply  happened  that  the  courses  of  the  School  have  seemed  adapted 
to  general  culture  and,  being  announced  in  the  general  pamphlet  of 
elective  courses,  have  proved  attractive.  This  change,  however, 
brings  with  it  serious  results.  It  transfers  most  of  the  Professors  of 
the  School  from  strictly  professional  service  to  duty  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  demands  of  some  of  them  more  time  and 
service  for  students  not  in  the  School  than  for  its  members.  Hore 
than  all,  it  calls  for  a  somewhat  different  frame  of  mind  in  the 
instructor,  the  adaptation  of  instruction  to  non-professional,  often 
younger,  and  sometimes  indifferent  minds.  On  the  other  hand  this 
extension  of  instruction  may  be  regarded  as  of  advantage,  both  to 
the  School  and  to  the  University.  It  brings  a  much  larger  body  of 
students  under  the  instruction  of  this  Faculty  and  extends  its  influ- 
ence where  it  would  not  otherwise  reach.  It  is  a  considerable  ooo- 
bibution  made  by  this  Faculty  to  the  general  teadiing  force  of  the 
University,  and  it  is  made  with  a  generosity  which  no  other  profes- 
sional Faculty  exhibits.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  suitable  in  this 
report,  which  is  presented  in  the  absence  of  the  Dean,  to  discuia 
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r  this  tendency  in  our  inatroction  is  for  good  or  harm,  or  to 
propoee  a  practical  way  of  controlling  it.  It  should  however  be 
noogaizod  as  a  marked  and  a  new  tendency,  quite  different  ttom 
the  policy  of  the  other  professional  Schools  of  the  University,  and 
aacrificing  to  sonie  extent  the  solidarity  of  professional  teaching  and 
departmental  life  to  the  demands  of  general  service  for  the  University 
at  lai^e. 

The  following  tabolar  statement  shows  the  changes  in  the  Library 
lor  the  year  ending  September  30,  1893 :  ^ 

la  the  Librarr,  Oct.  1,  1892 24,0ST  4,600 

Added  hy  pnrchue,  Oct.  1, 189S,  to  Sept.  BO,  1893  .   .       470  8 

Added  b7  gift,  Oct  1,  1892,  to  Sept.  80,  1898   .  .  .  ■      188  806 

2G,eS6  1,8U 

Leu  dnplicatM  lold ISO  6 

24,6Sfi  4,808 

locieue  Id  Tolomci,  decreaae  In  pampbleta  hy  binding         28  388 

In  the  IJbrar;,  Oct.  1,1898 24,fi98      '  4,63S 

During  the  year  1816  titles  were  catalogued  in  the  author  catalogue, 
and  635  in  the  subject  catalogue  ;  and  a  shelf  list  was  made  for  the 
whole  Library  so  far  as  it  has  been  fully  catalogued,  covering  some- 
thing over  18,000  volumes.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  former  years, 
no  work  was  done  dnring  the  summer  vacation.  From  Oct.  1,  1892 
to  Sept.  30,  1893  there  were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use 
1083  volnmes,  and  for  hall  use  221  voltunes ;  and  from  the  reserved 
iKXiks  for  over-night  use  594  volumes.  Our  record  of  the  ose  of 
the  Library  covers  only  the  last  four  years.  During  this  time  the 
annaal  number  of  volumes  borrowed  for  home  use  showe  a  conataot 
increase ;  this  number  for  last  year  is  30  per  cent  laiger  than  that 
«f  the  year  before. 

FRANCIS    G.    FEABODY,  Acting  Dean. 
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To  THX  Pkesidkmt  or  the  Uktvebsiit: 

Sm,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law  School 
for  the  academic  year  1892-93 :  — 

The  table  on  p.  134  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  ioBtrnction  during 
the  year,  tlie  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text^books  used,  the  number 
«(  exerdses  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students  who 
«ffered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Bier- 

No.  of 

StodiM  uMI  Text-book*. 

•sr 

Fint  Tear. 

Prof.  Wunbm^ 

CoutiMti.     Langdell-B  Caaei  on  Con- 

Prof. Wlllislon 

tracts 

8 

161 

Prof.   Graj    and 
Prof.  Beala        / 

Property.     Gray'B  Caua  on  Proper^, 

vol.  1,  a 

IM 

Prof.  Smith 

Torti.    Amei's  Cawe  on  Tort* 

168 

Civil    Proeednre    at    Common    Law. 

and               } 
Prof.  WiUiBtonj 

Amei'B  Cases  on  PleodiDg 

160 

Prof.  Boale 

Cues  on  Criminal  Law 

1G9 

Second  Tear. 

Prof.  WambMgh 

78 

Prof.WiIliiton 

BUls  of  Exchange  and  PromiMory  Notes. 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

62 

Piof.  Beale 

Carriers.    No  text-book 

47 

Prof.  Ames 

CoatracM.     Keener*!  Cases  on  Qaasi- 

Contracts 

64 

Prof.  Thajer 

Evidence.   Thayer'iCasesonEvidence. 

108 

Prof.  LaagdeU 

Jnrisdiodon  and  Proceduro  in  Equity. 

Langdell's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

21 

Prof.  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 

vol.  3,  * 

128 

Prof.  Thayer 

Sales  of  Personal  Property.   Langdell's 

Cuee  on  Salea 

41 

Prof.  Amea 

Tnista.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts  (new 

edition) 

104 

Third  Teu. 

Prof.  Thayer 

86 

Prof.  Smifli 

Corporaliona.      Cumming's   Cases   on 

76 

Prof .  LangdeU 

No  tert-boofc 

84 

Prof.  Amei 

Partnership.   Ames's  Cates  on  Partner- 

ship 

46 

Prof.  Gi»y 

Property.    Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 

vol.  6,  6 

81 

Prof.  lAogdeU 

Suratyship  and  Mortgage.     No  text- 

book 

14 

Prof .  Wambangh 

Agency.     No  text-book 

IS 

Prof.  Willirton 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

88 

Prof.  Beale 

£2 

Prof.  Ames 

Contracts.     Keener's  Cases  on  Quaai- 

Contracts 

9 

Prof.  Th«yer 

Evidence.  Thayer'sCasesonEvidonce. 

4 

Prof.  Langdell 

JnrisdictiDn  and  Procedure  lu  Equity. 

Langdeli's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

4 

Prof.  Thayer 

Sales  of  Peraonal  Property.    Langdell'a 

Cases  on  Sales 

IS 

Prof.  Amea 

Trusts.     Amea'i  Cases  on  Trusts  (new 

edition] 

8 

Prof.  Gray 

Property  11.   Gray's  Caaes  on  Property, 

vol.  B,  4 

4 
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ATTENDANCE. 


The  fonoving  table  ezhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  during 
the  last  twenty-three  years :  — 


T«. 

Wl»iB[».ofin- 

No.  pnunl  daring 
the  whole  rMiT" 

No.  p««l«  «J7 

*'"r.'"™- 

1870-71 

166 

107 

68 

136 

1871-72 

188 

107 

81 

138 

1872-78 

117 

109 

8 

118 

1873-7* 

141 

121 

SO 

ISl 

1874-76 

144 

ISO 

14 

187 

1875-76 

178 

153 

30 

16S 

1876-77 

19P 

168 

SI 

184 

1877-78 
1878-78 

196 
169 

173 
187 

24 

83 

183 
164 

1879-80 
IS80-B1 

177 
161 

ise 

186 

89 
2G 

157 
1*9 

1881-83 
1882-83 

161 

ise 

189 
120 

23 

18 

146 
129 

1888-81 

150 

ISO 

20 

1*0 

1884-86 
1886-86 

166 
168 

139 
142 

17 

16 

1*8 
161 

1886-87 

18S 

160 

28 

17* 

1887-88 

22B 

197 

28 

311 

18Se-fiB 

225 

198 

27 

312 

1889-90 

S68 

239 

88 

245 

1890-91 

285 

2G6 

80 

273 

1891-92 

870 

887 

83 

364 

1892-93 

406 

869 

86 

888 

The  following  table  exhibita  the  School  as  divided  into  classes  since 
the  establisbimeDt  of  the  three-years'  course  and  the  examination  for 
admission :  — 


Tw.. 

i 

1 

S 

1 

5 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

if 
i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Finrt 

72 
79 

S8 

60 

78 

57 

61 

59 

68 
*0 
22 

30 

75 

65 

76 
47 
24 

7* 
66 

27 
B8 

90 
69 
63 
63 

106 
78 
46 
61 

148 
112 

67 

1*0 
119 
70 

76 

;;.n 

,'-.- 

81 

47 

. 

34 

" 

40 

In  regard  to  the  last  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  the 
three-years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1877-78, 
there  was  no  third-year  olasa  until  1879-60.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
tliat  the  eeoond-year  class  of  1877- 78  did  not  take  the  three-years' course, 
but  was  gradnated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  having 
entered  the  School  before  the  three-years'  course  went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinatione  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 
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ill 

lliy|i|||||i 

26  19  12  12 
18  16  10   6 

17 
11 

17 
7 

1* 

e 

83 
17 

1G20 
1110 

28SBM 
11  IS  36 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  ezamiDHtions  for  % 
degree  in  each  year  sinoe  the  establishmeot  of  the  three-years' 
oourBe:  — 


Tmt. 

TIntjax. 

B«ood,. 

TUrf  j^.           1 

II 

1 

1    1 

1 

1 

1    1 

1877-78 

66      61 

IB 

66      47 

19 

I8T8-79 

SO      12 

8 

40      89 

1879-80 

78      69 

3S      26 

22 

18      4 

1880-61 

16      48 

49      46 

18 

18      0 

1881-82 

49      44 

88      87 

86 

88      8 

1882-88 

46      44 

'      36      84 

21 

19     a 

1883-84 

SI      41 

10 

36      81 

26 

28      1 

1884-8S 

61      66 

30      29 

28 

19      4 

1888-86 

64      48 

41      88 

18 

18      0 

1886-87 

6S       69 

40      88 

26 

26      0 

1887-88 

80       70 

10 

48      34 

83 

82       1 

1888-89 

72      66 

68      66 

SO 

29      1 

1889-90 

86     TS 

11 

GS      49 

SI 

4T      4 

1890-91 

107    103 

62      84 

47 

46      1 

1891-92 

184    130 

100      91 

62 

5S      T 

1892-98 

189    IB9 

10 

118    101 

12 

71 

67       4 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes DO  Special  Students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants  included 
in  it  were  either  graduates  of  collies  or  had  passed  the  ezaminatioD 
for  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  seoond- 
year  class  of  1877-78,  and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  re- 
ceived the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established ;  — 

ISTt-SO.  lMa-«I.  IWl-Sl.  1983-81.  ItSl-H.  1884-85.  I8H-St. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since  the 
etitablishment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  exanuned  for  ft 
degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  membera  of  the 
School  during  that  year :  — 
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NOIBBR  OF   STIIDE»TS. 


Tmt. 

Tiatjtti. 

8eoi»d7«r. 

TUxijnx. 

1  i  i 

1    II 

II    1 

1877-78 
187ft-79 
1879-80 

ieso-81 

1881-83 
1882-«3 
1883-84 
1884-85 
188S-86 
1888-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1689-90 
1890-91 
1891-93 
189S-9S 

11      9      8 
18     11      3 
16      9      6 

1      0      I 

i     1     1 

10      8      3 

8      S      0 
8      9      1 

The  foUowiog  table  exhibits  the  number  of  etadenta  who  have  entered 
the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  twenty-three  years,  and  shows 
how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges ;  and  of  the  latter,  bow 
many  were  graduates  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of  other  colleges : — 


Tw. 

Wlu>l«  anmbtt 
arentrtci. 

Umrrud 

oCh«  «>U.K». 

N-sa™"^ 

1870-71 

lOS 

60 

19 

41 

46 

1871-72 

93 

E6 

26 

30 

36 

1873-78 

87 

47 

22 

36 

40 

1878-74 

96 

58 

39 

39 

87 

1874-78 

102 

66 

40 

16 

47 

1876-76 

119 

67 

39 

28 

59 

1876-T7 

138 

77 

47 

80 

61 

1877-78 

111 

79 

47 

83 

83 

1878-79 

loa 

62 

38 

34 

40 

1879-80 

134 

76 

69 

17 

48 

1880-81 

91 

eo 

41 

19 

81 

1881-83 

97 

6S 

39 

24 

44 

1882-83 

84 

66 

S3 

2S 

38 

1883-84 
1884-88 

66 
101 

61 
79 

47 
56 

14 
28 

26 

sa 

1885-86 

88 

60 

86 

35 

28 

1886-67 
1887-88 

1888-89 

118 
184 
111 

80 

83 
77 

46 
62 
60 

84 
80 
37 

88 
63 
84 

1889-90 

153 

103 

66 

86 

63 

1890-91 

160 

107 

66 

43 

68 

1891-93 

311 

183 

69 

78 

79 

1892-93 

328 

■   128 

66 

70 

9S 

,.  CJDOglc 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  age  at  which  Btndents 
hare  entered  the  Sohool  in  each  year  since  1873-74,  that  being  the 
first  year  in  which  a  record  of  ages  was  kept ;  also  the  i^  at  wbldi 
Harvard  graduatsa,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-gradoatea 
respectively,  have  entered  the  Sohool  in  each  year  since  1873-74; 
also  the  average  age  at  which  etndents  have  entered  the  School  diiriDg 
the  whole  period  since  1873-74 ;  also  the  average  i^  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entered  the  School  during  the  whole  period  since 
1873-74:  — 


Ymt. 

or  whole  niun. 
beroreotrlu. 

OtBKnri 

OfandutMoT 

otfei  coUcsn. 

OrnoD.gndD- 

1878-74 

28.84 

28.58 

38.76 

22.88 

.   187*-Tfi 

32.71 

33.66 

22.78 

31.88 

187S-76 

22.98 

32.86 

33.28 

33.38 

1876-77 

23.83 

32.88 

33.49 

31.76 

1877-78 

23.84 

38.26 

28.83 

22.97 

1878-79 

23.Sa 

28.14 

22.88 

31.81 

1879-80 

28.20 

38.46 

33.77 

23.03 

1880-81 

22.86 

23.66 

28.11 

21.60 

isei-sa 

22.6B 

33.06 

28.78 

21.85 

1883-88 

23.73 

23.94 

33.13 

33.18 

1888-84 

23.64 

28.17 

33.86 

31.53 

1884-86 

22.68 

28.83 

33.10 

31.66 

1885-86 

22.78 

23.31 

23.84 

32.03 

1886-87 

22.90 

28.81 

24.00 

21.60 

1887-88 

32.86 

2S.38 

33.43 

32.07 

1888-89 

28.07 

38.26 

23.84 

33.23 

1889-90 

23.BI 

28.19 

32.88 

23.42 

1890-91 

38.29 

2S.S7 

38.20 

23.03 

1891-93 

32.68 

32.80 

38.68 

21.71 

1892-98 

23.07 

28.56 

33.56 

33.42 

1878-74  to  1892-98 

23.87 

28.21 

38.30 

22.33 

Id  respect  to  the  growth  of  the  Sohool,  the  year  under  review,  if 
oompand  with  the  year  1891-92,  must  be  considered  a  poor  year; 
and  yet,  if  judged  by  any  other  standard,  the  growth  which  it  exhibits 
(S4)  is  very  satisfactory.  Indeed,  only  two  yeara  exhibit  a  greater 
absolute  growth,  namely,  1887-88  (37)  and  1891-92  (82)  ;  and  yet. 
Id  the  space  of  five  years,  namely,  from  1886-87  to  1891-92,  tbe 
Sohool  more  than  doubled  in  size.  It  is  within  tbe  last  six  years, 
namely,  fVom  1866-87  to  1892-98,  that  tbe  great  growth  of  the  School 
has  wholly  taken  place,  the  number  of  students  in  1885-86  (151) 
having  exceeded  by  16  only  the  number  in  1870-71  (136)  ;  and  how 
Bolid  that  growth  has  been  may  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that,  during 
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tboee  six  yearB,  the  namber  of  students  who  remaiDod  in  tlie  School 
only  ft  part  of  the  year  increased  by  8  only,  namely,  fVom  28  in 
1886-87  to  36  in  1892-93. 

The  increase  of  stndents  Id  the  year  tinder  review  was  distributed 
among  the  second  and  third  year  classes  and  special  students,  the 
first  year  class  being  smaller  by  S  than  that  of  1891-92,  which 
lattet  was,  however,  lai^er  by  37  than  that  of  any  previons  year. 
The  second  year  class  was  larger  by  7  than  that  of  1891-92, 
which  was  larger  by  39  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  third 
year  class  was  larger  by  22  than  that  of  1891-92  (70  —  48:=  22),  — 
an  increase  which  was  less  by  2  only  than  the  entire  third  year  class 
in  1886-87,  and  greater  by  5  than  the  entire  third  year  class  in 
1885-86. 

The  current  year  can  be  compared  with  the  year  under  review,  in 
respect  to  the  sizes  of  the  different  classes,  only  by  taking  the  annual 
Catal<^ues  as  a  standard,  and,  according  to  that  standard,  the  first 
year  class  has  increased  in  the  current  year  by  6  (141  — 135  :=  6)  and 
the  second  year  class  by  5  (124  — 119  =  5),  while  the  third  year 
daw  has  decreased  by  3  (69  —  66  =  3)  and  the  special  students  have 
dropped  from  71  to  22.  The  small  increase  in  the  first  year  class  is 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  current  year  for  the  first  time,  the 
examiDfttioD  for  admission  has  embraced  two  languages  instead  of 
one ;  and  the  cfTect  of  this  change  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that, 
npon  its  taking  effect,  the  number  of  students  who  offered  themselves 
tor  examination  dropped  from  64  to  35,  while  the  number  who  passed 
the  examination  dropped  from  86  to  20.  The  great  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  special  students  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
current  year  for  the  first  time,  special  students,  as  well  as  candidates 
for  a  degree,  if  not  graduates  of  colleges,  have  been  required  to  pass 
the  admission  examinations. 

The  number  of  students  who  entered  the  school  in  the  year  under 
review  was  223,  being  an  increase  of  12  over  the  number  who  entered 
in  1891-92,  and  the  number  who  entered  in  18S1-92  (211)  was 
greater  by  51  than  in  any  previous  year,  thus  making  an  increase  of 
68  in  the  number  of  new  entries  in  two  years.  In  the  current  year 
the  number  of  new  entries  to  date  has  dropped  to  170  being  less  by 
40  than  the  number  who  had  entered  at  the  corresponding  date  a  year 
ago.  This  falling  off,  however,  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the 
new  rule  before  referred  to,  requiring  every  student  who  is  not  a 
gradoate  of  a  college  to  pass  the  admission  examination  as  a 
condition  of  entering  the  School. 

The  number  of  College  graduates  who  entered  the  School  in  the 
year  under  review  was  128,  being  less  by  4  than  in  1891-92 ;  but  the 
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namber  who  entered  in  the  latter  year  (182)  wm  greater  by  25  than 
in  any  previoui  year.  The  number  who  have  entered  in  the  ouirent 
year  to  date  is  IBH,  being  16  more  than  had  entered  at  the  oorre- 
sponding  date  a.  year  ago,  9  more  than  at  the  corresponding  dat«  two 
years  ago,  and  37  more  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  any 
preriouB  year. 

The  nnmber  of  Harvard  graduates  who  entered  the  School  in  the 
year  nnder  review  was  68,  being  lees  by  I  than  in  1891-92,  less  by  7 
than  in  1890-91,  and  less  by  8  than  in  1889-90.  The  number  that 
has  entered  in  the  cnrrent  year  to  date  is  53,  being  less  by  4  than  at 
the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago,  less  by  3  ttian  at  the  coire- 
sponding  date  two  years  ago,  less  by  6  than  at  the  corresponding 
date  three  years  ago,  and  less  by  8  than  at  the  corresponding  date 
four  years  ago. 

The  DUiDber  of  gradnates  of  other  colleges  than  Harvard  who 
entered  the  School  in  the  year  under  review  was  70,  being  less  by 
8  than  in  1691-92,  but  greater  by  28  than  in  1890-91,  and  jnst  twice 
as  many  as  in  1889-90 ;  and  a  greater  number  entered  in  the  latter 
year  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1870-71.  The  number  who 
have  entered  in  the  current  year  to  date  is  85,  beii^  greater  by  20 
tiian  at  the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago,  greater  by  12  than  at  the 
corresponding  date  two  years  ago,  greater  by  43  ^tan  at  the  ccHre- 
aponding  date  three  years  ago,  and  greater  by  51  than  at  tbe 
corresponding  date  four  years  ago. 

While,  therefore,  the  number  of  Harvard  gradnates  entering  the 
School  has  been  gradually  diminishing  during  the  last  four  years, 
having  dropped  from  66  in  1889-90  to  53  in  the  current  year  (to 
date),  tbe  number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  entering  the  School 
has  much  more  than  doubled  during  the  same  period,  the  number 
having  risen  from  36  in  1889-90  to  85  in  the  current  year  (to  date). 
The  falling  ofF  in  Harvard  graduates  is  perhaps  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  fact  (adverted  to  in  my  last  annual  report)  that  students  of 
Harvard  College  have  frequently,  in  recent  years,  entered  the  Law 
School  before  receiving  their  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  either  ob- 
taining a  special  leave  of  absence  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  not  being  bound  to  remain  longer  in  College.  All  auch 
students  belong  of  course  in  the  category  of  non-graduates  when  they 
enter  the  School,  and,  as  our  classification  of  students  into  gradnates 
and  non-graduates  has  reference  exclusively  to  the  time  when  they 
enter  the  School,  it  follows  that  all  snch  students  will  appear  as  dod- 
graduates  in  all  of  our  tables  and  computatioDS  subseqnently  made, 
notwithstanding  they  have  in  the  meantime  received  their  d^ree. 
One  snch  student  entered  the  School  in  1890-91,  5  in  1891-92,  12 
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bi  1892-93,  and  9  in  the  cnrreDt  year.  Moreover,  the  falling  off  la 
the  nomber  of  Buch  stadentB  in  the  current  year,  as  compared  with 
1892-93,  is  due  entirely  to  a  change  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
FactiHy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  If  leave  of  absence  had  been  granted 
as  ft«ely  In  the  current  year  as  it  was  in  1892-98,  the  number  of 
College  students  who  would  have  entered  the  Law  School  in  con- 
sequence of  such  leave  of  absence  would  have  been  greater  in  the 
current  year  than  it  was  in  1892-93. 

The  number  of  noD-graduatea  who  entered  the  School  in  the  year 
tuder  review  was  95,  being  an  increase  of  16  over  the  Dumber  who 
entered  in  1891-92.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  non-graduates 
was,  therefore,  greater  by  4  than  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  entries,  the  gradnates  of  cotleges  being  less  by  4  than  in  1891—92. 
Doubtless  the  number  of  non-graduates  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  last  year  in  which  non^aduates  could  enter  without 
passing  an  examination,  or  on  passing  an  examination  in  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  and  one  language  only. 

In  the  current  year  the  number  of  non-graduates  entering  the 
School  has  dropped  ttota  95  to  32 ;  and,  when  it  ie  remembered  that 
only  20  passed  the  admission  examination,  the  wonder  is  rather  how 
the  number  can  be  so  large  as  32,  especially  when  it  is  added  that  6 
of  the  20  who  passed  the  admission  examination  entered  the  School 
in  previous  years  as  special  students,  and  passed  the  admission  exam- 
ination in  order  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  tiierefore,  to  say  that,  of  the  32  non-graduates  who  have 
entered  the  School  this  year  12  passed  the  admission  examination,  12 
were  excused  from  passing  it  in  consequence  of  work  done  and 
ezamiDalionB  passed  in  Harvard  College,  6  are  old  students  who 
letarn  to  the  School  after  an  absence  of  a  year  or  more,  and  who, 
therefore,  were  not  effected  by  the  new  rule,  and  S  were  graduates  of 
law  schools,  who,  by  a  rule  recently  adopted,  are  entitled  to  enter 
the  School  without  passing  the  admission  examination. 

If  we  take  the  annual  catal<%ue8  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measnie 
the  size  and  growth  of  tiie  School,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  period 
of  r^id  growth  began  in  1886-87,  we  find  that  the  increase  was  26 
in  1886-87  (154  +  26  =  180),  35  in  1887-88  (180  +  35  =  215),  2  in 
1888-89  (215  +  2  =  217),  37  in  1889-90  (217  +  87  =  254),  25  in 
J890-ai  (254  +  25  =  279),  84  in  1891-92  (279  +  84  =  868),  and 
81  in  1892-93  (363  +  31  =  394) ,  while  the  decrease  in  the  current 
year  is  41  (394  —  41  =  358) .  This  decrease,  however,  is  more  than 
aocounted  for  by  the  operation  of  the  new  mle  so  often  referred  to ; 
for  the  decrease  In  the  number  of  nou-graduates  entering  the  School, 
oaosedby  the  operation  of  that  rule,  is  63  (95 — 82  =  6S).     It  moat 
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not  be  forgotten  that  tiie  rule  in  question  has  a  two-fold  operation, 
namely,  first,  in  reqairing  all  non-graduateB  to  pass  the  admiAsion 
examination  ;  secondly,  in  requiring  all  who  are  examined  for  admis- 
.  aiou  to  pass  an  examination  in  two  languages  instead  of  one. 

There  ia  another  mle,  the  operation  of  which  has  had  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  in  the  current  year,  as 
compared  with  1892-93,  namely,  the  mle  requiring  every  student  in 
the  School  to  pass  an  examination  in  at  least  three  subjects,  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  as  a  condition  of  remaining  longer  in  the  School. 

This  rule  first  came  into  operation,  as  to  candidates  for  a  degree, 
in  the  year  1892-93,  and  therefore  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  that  it  bad  the  effect  of  preventing  candidates  for  a  degree 
Jh>m  remaining  in  the  School.  How  much  effect  it  bad  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  year  is  uncertain.  At  the  close  of  the  academic 
year  1892-93  there  were  in  the  School  28  candidates  forad^reewho 
failed  to  comply  with  the  condition  of  passing  an  examination  in 
three  subjects  either  at  the  annual  examinations  in  June  or  at  the 
examinations  for  advanced  standing  in  September ;  and  all  of  these 
bnt  5  (who. were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  rule  by  a  special 
vote  of  the  Faculty)  failed  to  return  to  the  School ;  but  to  what 
extent  they  failed  to  return  because  of  the  I'ule  in  question,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  witliin  the  last  few  years  to  have 
the  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  Harvard  College  reduced  from 
four  years  to  three  years,  have  thus  far  resulted  in  no  benefit  to  the 
Law  School.  These  efforts  have  not  as  yet  commended  themselves 
to  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  hence  tiiey 
have  not  been  successful,  so  far  as  regards  their  direct  object.  They 
have  not,  however,  been  without  effect.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
'  been  the  cause  of  an  important  change  in  respect  to  the  length  of  the 
College  course,  —  a  change  which  had  for  its  object  the  shortening  of 
the  course,  without  materially  dimininhing  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  namely,  by  making  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  represent 
a  certain  amount  of  work  done,  without  reference  to  the  length  of 
time  occupied  in  doing  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  direct  effect  of  Uiis 
change  is  in  favor  of  the  Law  School ;  for  it  enables  a  certain  nnmber 
of  students  to  complete  the  College  course  in  three  years,  and  thus  to 
enter  the  Law  School  a  year  sooner  than  they  otherwise  coald.  Bnt 
it  enables  a  much  larger  number  to  complete  the  course  in  less  than 
four  years  without  enabling  them  to  complete  it  in  three  years ;  and 
in  this  indirect  way  it  has  a  mischievous  effect  upon  the  Law  School, 
which  greatly  overbalances  its  good  effect ;  for,  while  the  Law  School 
undoubtedly  has  on  interest  in  having  tiie  College  course  reduced  to 
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ttiree  years,  it  has  a  much  greater  intoreet  in  having  that  counie 
terminate  at  the  end  of  an  academic  year,  and  in  having  full  work 
provided  b;  the  College  for  eaoh  stadent  until  his  College  course 
terminates.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  for  students  who  fail  to  com- 
plete the  college  com^e  in  three  years,  and  yet  have  only  partial 
work  for  the  fonrth  year,  if  they  wish  to  enter  the  Law  School 
will  generally  do  so  at  the  end  of  their  third  year  in  College,  pro- 
Tided  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  grant  them  leave  of 
absence ;  and  if  the  Faculty  of  Art«  and  Sciences  will  not  grant 
them  leave  of  absence  they  will  generally  endeavor  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  by  attending  the  first  year  courses  in  the  Law 
School,  during  their  fourth  year  in  College,  with  a  view  to  gaining 
advanced  standing  in  the  Law  School,  and  thus  reducing  their 
residence  in  the  Law  School  to  two  years,  instead  of  reducing  their 
residence  in  College  to  three  years.  The  consequences  to  the  Law 
School  are  plain.  If  a  student  enters  the  Law  School  before  he  has 
flniabed  his  work  in  College,  the  Law  School  fails  to  get  from  him 
three  full  years  of  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  while  remaining  in 
Collie  four  yearsi  he  giuns  advanced  standing  in  the  Law  School 
during  his  four  years  in  College,  the  Law  School  not  only  faila  to  get 
from  him  three  Aill  years  of  work,  but  also  loses  a  full  year  of 
residence  and  a  full  year's  tuition-fee. 

The  extent  to  which  College  students  are  now  entering  the  Law 
School  before  finishing  their  work  in  College,  has  already  been  stated. 
The  extent  to  which  they  are  seeking  to  obtain  advanced  standing 
in  the  Law  School  while  in  College,  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that, 
dniing  the  current  year,  24  College  students  have  applied  for  per- 
mission to  take  first  year  courses  in  the  Law  School,  and  that  21  of 
these  are  members  of  the  present  Senior  class  in  College.  7  of 
these  21  are  taking  the  entire  first  year  work  in  the  Law  School ;  2 
others  are  taking  all  but  what  they  had  previously  taken  ;  and  16 
are  taking  courses  enough  to  admit  them  to  advanced  standing. 

Hy  report  of  a  year  ago  contains  the  following  passage  in  relation 
to  the  Library :  — 

"  Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  it  has  been  decided  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  Library  by  providing  it  with  another  copy  of 
every  set  of  English  and  American  reports  which  is  used  to  any 
considerable  extent.  With  a  view  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  the  Librarian  made  a  trip  to  England  during  the  last 
'summer  vacation,  and  while  there,  he  succeeded  in  purchasing,  on 
very  favorable  terms,  1877  volumes  of  English  reports,  making,  with 
extra  sets  of  English  reports  already  belonging  to  the  Library,  1687 
volumes.     We  have  also  availed  ourselves,  and  are  still  availing  our- 
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selves,  of  ever;  good  opportanity  to  purchase  another  copy  of  every 
Bet  of  American  reports  of  vhich  another  copy  is  at  all  needed,  and 
oar  purchases  of  snch  reports  already  amount  to  508  volumes.  When 
this  plan  has  been  ftally  accomplished,  the  Library  will  have  three 
copies  of  all  the  more  important  sets  of  En^ish  and  Amerioao  reports, 
and  of  several  sets  it  will  have  four  copies." 

The  policy  thus  indicated  has  since  been  diligently  parsaed ;  and 
as  a  consequence  there  have  been  added  to  the  Libraiy  since  the  fore- 
going statement  was  made,  1686  volumes  of  American  reports. 
Adding  these  to  the  number  stated  above,  we  have  a  total  of  2194 
volumes  of  American  reports,  added  to  the  library  pursoant  to  the 
plan  stated  in  the  preceeding  paragraph. 

The  purcbase  of  American  reports  by  ns  is  attended  with  two 
peculiar  difflcnlties,  — one  relating  to  price,  the  other  relating  to  con- 
dition. Some  American  reports  have  had  a  veiy  targe  sale,  whQe 
others  have  had  a  very  small  sale.  The  former  have  generally  been 
re-printed,  — some  of  them  many  times,  — while  the  latter  generally 
have  never  been  re-printed.  Moreover,  reprints  of  American  reports 
are  almost  invariably  inferior  to  the  original  edition,  and  every  bqo- 
cessive  re-print  is  generally  worse  than  the  one  which  preceded  it. 
Therefore,  as  a  rule,  we  decline  to  purchase  re-prints  of  American 
reports  on  any  terms  whatever ;  and  yet,  in  the  case  of  reports  which 
have  been  re-printed,  it  is  frequently  extremely  difflcnlt  to  find  a 
complete  set  of  the  original  edition  ;  and  even  when  a  complete  set  is 
found,  we  seldom  think  it  safe  to  purchase  it  until  it  has  first  been 
seen  by  ns  and  every  volume  of  it  examined. 

In  the  case  of  American  reports  which  have  never  been  re-printed 
(not  including  of  course  reports  of  very  recent  date) ,  as  the  market 
for  them  is  narrow,  so  the  supply  of  copies  is  limited ;  and  hence 
booksellers  find  it  for  their  interest  to  hold  them  at  very  high  prices. 
When,  therefore,  as  is  generally  the  fact,  such  reports  are  to  be  bad 
only  at  second  hand,  the  purchase  of  them  is  attended  with  difficulty 
in  respect  both  to  price  and  condition. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  successful  beyond  our  expectations ;  for, 
while  the  large  number  of  volumes  of  American  reports  stated  above 
have  been  recently  added  to  the  Library,  we  have  never  purchased  a 
set  which  was  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  nor  for  other  than 
a  very  moderate  price. 

C.  C.   LASGDELL,.  Deaa. 

DZCEMBBR,  1698. 
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THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  PRESIDKKT  OF  THE  UsiVKKam : 

Sir,  —  Aa  Dean  of  the  Medical  Facalty  I  have  the  honor  to  atib- 
mit  the  followiog  rtport  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic 
year  1892-98 :  — 

The  new  foar  year's  course  of  instruction  went  into  etFeot  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year.  The  change  was  not  marked  by  a  dimin- 
ution in  the  size  of  the  entering  clau  as  had  been  anticipated,  bat  the 
expected  falling  off,  tbough  delayed,  has  occnrred  at  last,  the  new 
matricntants  in  the  present  year  being  25  leas  in  number  than  those  of 
a  year  ago.  Owing,  however,  to  the  large  size  of  the  higher  classes 
the  total  number  of  students  in  the  School  will  not  be  diminished. 

In  the  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the  recent  diminution  of 
the  percentage  of  college  graduates  in  the  entering  classes  of  the 
School,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  discuss  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  result.  Whatever  Qiese  causes  may  be  they  are 
evidently  still  operative,  for  the  percentage,  having,  between  1684  and 
1892,  fallen  from  53.9  to  28.2,  has  in  the  present  year  dropped  to 
23.0.  This  steady  diminution  in  the  relative  number  of  the  most 
desirable  class  of  our  students  is  a  subject  which  demands  the  serious 
attention  of  the  University  authorities. 

As  interesting  evente  in  the  history  of  the  School  daring  the  past 
year  may  be  mentioned : 

Ist. — The  establishment  of  a  laboratory  of  ezperimentid  thera- 
peutics for  carrying  on  original  investigations  and  for  training 
advanced  students  in  pharmacological  research. 

2d.  — The  deliver;-  of  a  coarse  of  evening  lectures  on  special  thera- 
peutic Bubjecte  by  Professor  H.  C.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
inviteljon  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  Association.  The  course 
was  numerously  attended  by  both  studente  and  practitioners,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  similar  courses  will  in  the  fijture  form  an  attractive 
feature  in  the  cniriculum  of  the  School. 

3d.  —  The  participation  by  the  School  in  the  University  Exhibit  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chici^.  In  this  exhibit  an 
attempt  was  made,  in  the  first  place,  to  present  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs and  charts  a  picture  of  the  fkcilitiea  for  instruction  which  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school  and  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  growth 
of  ito  various  departiments;  secondly,  to  give  to  the  exhibit  a 
personal  and  historical  character  by  the  display  of  busts  of  distiu- 
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goisbed  pbysiciana  who  have  been  connected  with  the  School  and  of 
histruments  marking  the  steps  in  the  progress  of  important  inven- 
tions, and,  thirdly,  to  show  certain  pieces  of  apparatus  and  methods 
of  work  which  are  in  actual  use  for  purposes  of  teaching  and  research 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  characteiistic  of  the  laboratories  in 
which  they  originated. 

The  special  work  done  in  the  Medical  School,  in  addition  to  Hie 
regular  instruction  as  set  forth  in  the  appended  tables,  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows :  — 

Anatomy-  —  The  collection  of  laige  paper  pulp  models  of  bones  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  very  large  model  representing  a 
median  section  of  a  skull. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  — A  second  edition  of  Profeasor  Minol^s 
treatise  on  Human  Embryoli^y  has  been  prepared  by  the  author  and 
translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Saudor  Eaessner. 

Professor  Minot  has  also  published  an  article  on  "The  Stmctonl 
Flan  of  the  Human  Brain"  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  a 
classified  "  Bibliography  of  Vertebrate  £mbryol<^  "  containing  over 
3500  titles,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Phygiology.  —  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Howell,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physiology  (who  has,  to  our  great  loss,  accepted  the 
Chair  of  Physiolc^  in  the  newly  oi^anized  Medical  School  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University)  the  following  investigations  were  carried 
on: 

1.  —  By  Mr.  R.  Q.  Eaton,  on  the  relation  of  caldum  salts  to 
physiological  irritability. 

2.  — By  Mr.  A.  T.  Maun,  on  the  relation  of  calciam  salts  to  the 
formation  of  fibrin. 

3.  — By  Mr.  Edwin  Leonard,  on  the  effect  of  changes  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  conductivity  of  nerve  fibres. 

4.  — By.  Mr.  J.  N.  Coolidge,  aa  holder  of  the  John  Ware  Fellow- 
ship, on  the  degeneration  and  regeneration  of  vaso  motor  and  sweat 
nerve  fibres. 

A  stndy  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  production  of  a  bi- 
lateral tendon  reflex  was  also  made  by  Messrs.  Metcalf  and  Page, 
and  the  efiect  of  fatigue  on  the  rate  of  transmission  of  nerve  impulses 
was  studied  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Dolliver  as  holder  of  the  George  C. 
Shattuck  Fellowship. 

Chemiatry.  —  Professor  E.  S.  Wood  has  continned  his  studies  on 
the  restoration  of  the  blood  corpusclea  in  dried  blood  stains.  The 
results  will  appear  in  an  article  on  "Blood  and  Other  Stains"  in  VoL 
II.  of  a  new  medico-legal  work  now  in  pnblioation  by  Wm.  Wood  & 
Co. 
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The  stady  of  nF&emia  in  co-operation  with  Professor  F.  C. 
Shattack  hu  been  continued. 

Pathology.  — Profesaor  Councilman  has  published  the  results  of 
origiaal  investigations  on  Gonorrhoeal  Myocarditis,  on  Diptlieria,  and 
OD  Sudden  Death  in  Heart  Disease. 

Dr.  Whitnej  has  been  engaged  in  studying  new  methods  of  prepar- 
ing cover  slips  for  staining  blood  and  bacteria  and  in  investigating  the 
subject  of  extra  uterine  pregnacy. 

Dr.  Mallory  has  pursued  investigation  into  the  nature  of  Hyaline 
and  ie  now,  as  holder  of  the  (reorge  C.  Shattuck  and  the  Charles  £. 
Ware  fellowships,  continuing  these  investigationB  in  Prague. 

Dr.  Prescott  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  primary  tumors  of 
Ute  liver.     Papers  on  all  these  subjects  will  shortly  appear. 

There  will  be  a  namlftr  of  articles  in  the  forthcoming  report  from 
the  City  Hospital  consisting  principally  of  reports  of  cases  flrom 
autopsies  at  that  institution. 

Btu^ericAosi/.  —  Professor  Ernst  has  isolated  and  described  a  new 
bacillus  (B.  Fyocyaneus  Pericarditidis)  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians. 

Dr.  Stone  baa  spent  much  time  in  preparing  material  for  illustrat- 
ing Dr.  Warren's  work  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

Drs.  Borr  and  McCollom  have  been  engaged  upon  inoculation 
experiments  with  actinomycosis. 

Dr.  McCollom  has  also  done  much  work  upon  the  methods  of 
differential  diagnosis  of  the  Bacillus  of  Typhoid  Fever  and  of  the 
Spirillam  of  Asiatic  Cholera. 

Mv.aev,m.  —  Many  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Masenm  during  the  past  year,  especially  in  the  osteological  series  by 
Professor  Dwight. 

The  Museum  was  open  five  times  weekly  during  the  second  half- 
year  in  order  to  afford  a  better  opportunity  for  the  students  to  study 
the  specimens.     This  was  improved  by  a  small  percentage  of  the 


The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance 

DnriDg  tbe  year  wu 476 

During  the  ton  teem 443 

During  tbe  aecond  term 4B4 

Of  these  220  had  literaiy  or  scientific  d^rees. 

There  were  89  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
Uie  three-years'  oourae,  of  whom  17  were  rejected.  ■ 

There  were  19  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  tiie  foor-years'  course,  of  whom  one  was  rejected;   8  of  these 
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Btadents  Te<»ived  the  d^ree  cum  laude,  uid  6  received  the  degnt 
of  Master  of  Arts  leather  with  that  of  Doctor  of  HedidlM. 
The  fourth  olaaa  was  composed  of  24  students. 


The  scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

in  Barringer  Scholanhlp,  T.  H-  Carter 

Sd         "  "  E.  H.  Kidder 

Fmii)^  ■■  H.  D.  Jenka . 

"  "  H,  F.  Hewei 

"  "  C.  L.  Bflx  .   . 

"  •'  F.  8.  Smith    . 

J.  C.  Habbaid 

U.  C.  BuQJi  . 

A.  B.  Duel    . 

U.  D.  Browi^ 


Chee»er 
Foster  Qratoity 


The  Faculty  awarded  one  gratuity  to 

A.  C.  Fftlet l«t  Glut. 

The  usual  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  tbe  appended 
ubles. 

H.  P.  BOWDITCH,  D«a». 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  1892-98. 


FIRST   CLASS. 
-PtofeMor  DwioHT.     Three  ezerciaei  per  week. 
188 


Deacriptive  Anfttoni]'. 


Practical  and  Applied  Anatomy.  —  Aiit.  Profeaior  M.  H.  Richasdsoh.     Tluea 

exerraaes  per  week,  NoTember  till  Uaj. 
Practical  Aualomj,  Recitationg,  and  Ezecciaea  la  Diaaeetion.  —  Dra.  Hixtbs, 

CoHAXi,  Muiimo,  and  Bar  ant.    Six  exercliei  per  week,  November  till  M^. 
LaboTBtoty  Ezerciaea  in  Hiatolog]'.  —  Profeiaor  C.  S.  Hmor,  and  On,  QnmcT 

Obbehb,  and  Ambb.     Two  exerciiea  per  week,  lit  balf-year;   three,  2d 

Hiatolog7 —  Frofeaior  C.  8.  Hihot.    Two  lectnrea  a  week,  lat  half-year. 

lis  atadenta. 
Embiyology.  —  Profeisor  C.  8.  MtKOT.     One  lecture  a  week,  2nd  half-year. 
SjatenuUlc  and  Experimental  Fbyaiology.  —  Profeuora  Bowditch  and  HowkUh 

Fire  exercises  pei  week,  lat  half-year;  aiz,  2d  half-year.  126  atndenta. 

Laboratory  Exerciaea  in  Experimental  Phyaielogy.  — Dr.  Caedweu_    November 

till  Hay. 
Medical  Cbemiatry.  —  Profeiior  Hills.     Two  exerciaea  per  week,  2d  balf-jeav. 
Practical  Exerciaea  lathe  Laboratory  for  Medical  Chemistry.  — Profeaaor  Hitba, 

and  Dra.  WaiirwoBTii  and  WoacaaTBK.     2d  half-year. 
Oeneral  and  Analytical  Chemiatry.—FrofeaaorHiLLa.   Two  exerciaea  per  week, 

l*t  haU-jrear. 
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Fnetlcat  BxerdiN  in  tli*  LaboiMory  fot   Qanenl   Chemirtiy.  —  PralMMt 

Hnxa,  uid  Dn.  ttiKBniaTOK  uid  Wokcsiteb. 
H7^«oe.  —  Dr.  Harxwotom.    Eigfataen  lectures  uid  demoaitntion*. 
Bactoriolog7.  — Aut.  Profeuor  Eursr.    One  exerciM  per  week,  2d  hblf-yeu. 

128  itadenl*. 
Pntctical  Wotk  In  the  BACteiiolo^cal  LaboTatorj.  — Aiit.  Profeuor  Ehhht,  and 

Dn.  J&ouov,  Stokb,  and  Bdkk.    One  exercUe  per  week.    Sd  half-year. 

SECOND  CXAS8. 
Topogra^iical  and  Adranced  Anatomj. — ProfeMor  Dviobt.     One  eserdse 

per  week.  136  atudenti. 

Practical  and  Applied  Anatomy. — AHt.  Profeuor  M.  H.  Rickakuoh.    Tlirea 

exerciiei  per  week,  November  till  May. 
Practical  Anatomy,  with  EzercUes   In   DiuectloD.  —  Dn.   Hutkb,   Comxt, 

iSxnnto,  and  Bbtakt.     FItb  ezercini  per  week,  till  May. 
lieiScal  and  Tozicological  Ctiemiitrj.  —  Frofewor  Wood.    Two  exerciaeiper 

week,  in  half-year.  ISS  itndentB. 


Omeral  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Frofbsior  CocnciLMAV.    Two 

exerciiei  per  week.  183  itadMitt. 

Special  Pathological  Anatomy,  with  Demonstratioui.  —  Frofeisor  Codkoiliiax. 

Two  exerciiei  per  week. 
Xiebontory  Eie'rciaea  in  Pathological  Hiitology.  —  Profeeioc  CotmcmiAii,  and 

Drs.  WhtdIbt,  Pbbbcott,  and  Uallohi.     Two  ezerciie*  per  week. 
PracHcal  Iiutraction  in  Ferformlug  Aatopaies.  —  Profesior  Ck>DNCii.MAM,  and 

Dr.  MjkLLOKT.    Throughout  the  year. 
Clinical  Medicine,  including  one  weekly  conference.  —  FrofeuoN  Sbattdok 

and  Uason,  and  Dr.  Vickbbt.     Seyen  exerciiei  per  week. 
Practical  InEtroction  in  Anicnllation  and  Percuuion.  —  Dn.  OxmiBn,  Y.  T. 

BowDiTCH,  WiTHiHOTOn,  and  Kxioht.     Id  lectiona  dnriug  lat  hftlf-year. 
Becilationt  in  Theory  and  Practice.  —  Dr.  Cdtusk.     Two  exercisei  per  week. 
lAryngoicopy.  —  Dn.  Db  Blou  and  Fablow.    In  lectioni  during  lat  half-ycftr. 
The  Application  of  Bandage*  and  Apparatui.  —  Dn.  Bdbssll  and  Socdiikb, 

Six  exerciiei  per  week,  October  till  Janoary. 
Clinical  Surgery.  —  Pro&iior  Wabbbh.     Two  exerciiei  per  week. 
Clinical  Surgery.  —  ProfeiMr  Poxteb.    Three  exerciiei  per  week. 
Clinical  Surgery.     Pnctical  Execdiei.  —  Dn.  Elliot,  Harkimqtoi,  Honxt, 

BuxBELL,  and  Watioit.     Throughout  the  year. 
'^erapeatici.  —  Dr.  Habbibotoit.     Two  exerciteiper  week.  126Mndents. 

Fae^atiici.  —  Aart.  Profeuor  Botch.     Two  exerciiei  per  week  for  two  mmith*. 

THIRD  CXA8S. 

Tbaory  and  Practice  at  Obttetric*.  —  Prof euor  W.  L.  Biohabdsox.  Two 
exerdaei  per  week.  103  itadenta. 

Bedtatimu  In  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Obnetrica.— Dr.  C.  U.  Qbxmx. 
One  exendM  per  week.  * 
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Operative  Obatetrica. — Dt.  C.  H.  Gkbhi.    Twelve  pT»ct)c«l  eserdse*. 
Pnctiol  Imtrnctioii  In  Clinical  ObtUtrioa.  — Dn.  C.  H.  Gkbbh,  Rbtbouw, 

and  TowMsaXD.    Tbrongbont  the  year. 
Obitetrical  Coalerc.ace. — Profetsor  W.  L.  KitmABiisoN,  and  Dri.  C.  U.  Qbkbh, 

RBTiiou>a,  and  Towhsbhd.    One  exercUe  per  week  after  December. 
Theory  and  FracUce  of  Phytic. — Profettor  Fire.    Two  exerci«ea  per  week, 

lOS  ttndenU. 
Clinical  Lectarea  in  Theory  and  Practice.  —  Profeisor  Tm.      Tvo  ezercUet 

per  week. 
Clinical  Hedldne,  inclading  one  weekly  conference.  —  ProfeMon  SBAmrcK 

and  Masoh,  and  Dr.  Viceeet.     Seven  ezerctiet  per  week.         9S  (todenta. 
Snrgeiy  and  Burgical  Pathology. — ProfeMor  Warun.     Two  ezerciBes  per 

week.  101  itiidenU. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Professor  Cbbbtkr,  and  Dn.  Oat,  Bousa,  Bradford, 

Post,  and  Gatih.    Three  exerciiei  per  week. 
Clinical  Surgery.  —  ProfeiBori  PoBTsn  and  Winaim,  AMt.  Profeuor  H.  H. 

RiCHABoaoH,  and  Dn.  Beach,  HohahBi  and  Cabot.     One  exerciae  per 

Clinical  Sorgeiy  (conference). — ProfeiBor  Fobtbk.    One  exercise  per  week. 

98*tadenti. 
Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery.  —  ProfeaBor  Pobtsb.    Two  ezerdtea 

per  week  in  Uarch  and  April. 
Operative  Surgery. — ProfeMor  PoRTsm,  AMt.  ProfeiBor  H.  H.  BiasAxnioir, 

and  Dn.  Mixtbs,  CoMAin,  Uuirao,  Honks,  Bujot,  HaRKiHOTOH,  BiranEU., 

WATaoH,  and  ScroDBB.    Flfteeo  practical  eierclt«B. 
Surreal  Landmarka. — Dr.  Honks.    Ten  EzeidBei. 
DiaeaaeB  of  the  Bye.  —  ProfesBor  Wadbwobth  and  Dr.  Stahdirh.    Fonrezer- 

claeB  per  week.      iBt  half-year. 
DiseaieB  of  the  Skin.  —  ProfeiBor  Wbitb.     One  ezerdae  pet  week, 
CliiJcal  Derniatology.  —  Profeaaor  Whitb.     One  exerciae  per  week. 
Gynaecology.  —  ProfeiBor  Bakbb.    One  ezerdae  per  week.  60  atndanu. 

Clinical  Gynaecology.  —  Profetaor  Bakbb  and   Dr.  Smovo.     Two  exercUea 

per  week,  2d  half-year. 
Clinical  Gynaecology.  —  Dr.  Datbhport.     Two  ezerdaei  per  week,  IM  half- 
year. 
Practical  Diagnoiii  and  Treatment  of  Syphilia. — Dr.  Post.    One  exercite  per 

week  tiU  February. 
Practical  DiagnoBiB  and  Treatment  of  Diseaaet  of  the  Ear.  — Frofeaaon  Blakb 

and  J.  O.  GsBEN.     One  ezerc^e  per  week,  January  till  April. 
Anatomy,   Phyilology,    and  Diaeaaea   of  the  Ear.  —  Fiofeaaoi   Blajcb.      Two 

eierciiea  per  week  for  three  montha. 
Practical  Diagnoaia  and  Treatment  of  Diaeaaea  of  Children.  —  Aaat.  Frofenor 

BotcH.     Two  exerclaea  per  week.  29  atndenta. 

Practical  Diagnoaia  and  Treatment   of  Diaeaaea  of  the  Nervona   SyMem.— 

Dr.  FuTHAK.'   One  ezerdae  per  week.  . 


mSTBDCTION.  lOL 

Uentel  Dlieaaes.  —  Dr.  Fishbk.     Two  ezerdtei  per  week,  2d  hilf-7eu-. 
Legal  Uedidoe,  with  Demonstntiou.— AiU.  Profewor  Dbafkb.    Two  axer- 
tiaea  per  week,  lit  tulf-year. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 
Clinical  Medicine.  —  Dr.  Qahmbtt.    One  ezerdse  per  week  for  lexen  montbi. 
Clinical  Uedicioe. — Dr.  Tickert.    One  exerdae  per  week  for  three  monthi. 
Clinical  Surgery.  —  Dr.  Oat.    Two  exerciiei  per  week  for  two  mootbi. 
CHaical  Snrpij.  —  Dr.  BnaasLL.     Two  eierciiea  per  week  for  three  months. 
Operadre  Sorgeij. — Profewor  Portbr,  Aast.  ProfeMor  M.  H,  Richakdbox, 

and  Dr».  Mixtbb  and  Uomks.     Practical  Eserci«e«.  4  Btadenta. 

Orthopedic  Snrgery •  —  Dr.  Bradfokd.    Two  exercises  per  week  for  two  moathe. 
Clinical  01>stetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richabdbon  and  Dr.  C.   M.  Oebbh. 

Two  eizercises  per  week  for  five  month*.  8  itndent*. 

OperadTe  Obttetrics. — Profeuor  W.  L.  Bichakdboit  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Gkeut. 

Practical  exercises.  6  studenta. 

0p)ithalmo«cop7.  —  Prof  etior  Wadswobth.    Two  eiercisea  per  week. 

6  students. 
Dermatolc^j. — Professor  Wbitb.    Two  ezercicei  per  week.  4  studentt. 

Clinical  Oynaecologr.  —  Professor  Bakbb  and  Drt.  Datbhtobt,  Stboho,  and 

SinfT.     Two  exercises  per  week.  24  stadent*. 

Operative  Ojnaecotogy.  —  Professor  Bakbk  and  Drs.  Datehpoht,  Stboko,  and 

Swirr.     Ten  exercise*. 
Diseases  of  CMldren.  —  Asit.  Professor  Rotoh.     Two  exercises  per  week  (or 

tliree  months.  14  students. 

Diseases  of  [he  Ner^otu  System. — Drs.  Waltoh  and  Khapp.    Two  exercises 

per  week  for  fonr  months. 
Mental  Siseases.  —  Dr.  Fishbb.    Two  exercises  per  week  for  four  montbi. 
Mental  Diseaaes.  —  Dr.  Cowlbb.     One  exercise  per  week  for  three  montbi. 
LarTDgologT-  —  Dr.  Cooliimb.     Three  exercises  per  week  for  three  months. 


Otologj-. — Profeisorf  Blakb  and  3.  0.  OBira.  Three  exerdsea  per  week  (or 
eight  moDtbs.  S  stndenta. 

Legal  Medicine.  —  Aeat  Profeasor  Dbapbb.  Two  exerdsea  per  week,  1st  balf- 
jeKr.  6  students. 

SyphiU*.  —  Dr.  Gbbbkodoh.     Two  lectures  a  week  for  four  months. 

Orarian  Tnmorf.  —  Dr.  HoMAMa.     Six  lectures;  clinical  exercises. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Ddboih.    Sixteen  lectarei.  6  studenta. 

Qeidlo-nriiiaTy  Snrgery.  —  Drs.  Cabot  and  Watsod.  One  exercise  per  week 
for  BBTen  montha. 


OofAn/.—BosTOHCooEnro  School.    Two  ezerdies  per  week  for  one  OMnth. 
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TABLE  IL— SHOWING  NnjIBEB  OP  TEBMS  SPENT  AT  THE 
BCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 


■~. 

ISU. 

IBM. 

itn. 

.m. 

WB. 

IMO. 

im. 

int. 

^ 

Spent  iLc 

67 

68 

72 

83 

77 

m 

61 

66 

62 

90 

78 

Spent  Are 

a 

S 
4* 

i 
** 

*f 

3 

2 

1 
11* 

1 
M 

Spent  foar 
term*  . 

W 

4 

1 

1 
1* 

>* 

2 

e 

« 

11* 

I 

W 

Spent three 
temu  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spent  tvo 

1 

0 

1 

M 

1* 

0 

2 
W 

1 
1# 

Total  gisd- 
nated  . 

69' 

78' 

79' 

98* 

87' 

66' 

66' 

66« 

88' 

81" 

I  Inclodca  Din*  iMdtDtt  oC  ttM  Cmrtti  cl*a.       •  IndadH  mtcd  Madsnu  Dfthe  foorth  claH. 

■  iBclDdM  (fan*  atndapU  of  tlia  finuth  dui.     '  Incladei  thirteen  Midtnu  of  the  fburth  cIm*. 

■  Indode*  Dloa  (tDdeDti  of  [he  fimrth  claw.       ■Indodei  HnnE«p  «ndrnt>  of  tlit  (butth  clui. 

*  iBcliidM  vtcreD  itndflDta  of  ths  fourth  cUh-    *ljic]adu  twenCj-4li«tiu)«]tBof  thafbarthcliu. 

*  IndadM  cleTcn  itodento  of  the  Ibtuth  oUii.  ^  Inrlirlri  tTTTitfj  thmrifTiiniitififf^nfninTh  rloii 


TABIJ!  III.  — STATISTICS  Or  EXAMINATIONS. 
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THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 


To  THX  PBZsiDEirr  OF  THE  Ukivebsitt  : 

Sot,  — As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Facu%  I  beg  to  enbmit  the  foUow- 
ing  report  npon  the  Dental  Department  for  the  year  1892-93  :  — 

The  number  of  etadeots  m&tricolatiDg  vaa  fifty-three,  divided  u 
fbllowB :  first  year,  twenty-one ;  second  year,  thirteen ;  tliinl  year, 
mneteen.  Three  first-year  Btudenta  left  the  School  for  virions 
reasons  daring  their  second  term.  At  the  Commencement  in  Jane 
fourteen  were  graduated  and  three  failed  to  pass  the  final  exam- 
inations. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  have  been  the  same  as  in  former  years, 
with  tittle  change. 

In  the  first  year  the  students  have  attended  the  Medical  School, 
joining  the  class  of  that  year  and  taking  the  Medical  School  courses 
in  Anatomy,  with  dissections,  Physiology,  with  laboratory  instmo- 
tion,  and  Chemistry,  also  with  abundant  laboratory  practice,  under 
their  respective  instractors.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  have  taken 
with  the  Medical  class  the  regular  examinations.  In  the  Dental 
School  instructors  of  the  Medical  School  have  given  instruction  to 
students  of  the  second  «nd  third  years  —  Dr.  Monks  in  Sorgical 
Pathology,  Dr.  Worcester  in  Chemistry  applied  to  Dentistry,  and 
Dr.  Walton  on  Neurology  in  its  application  to  the  Trifadal  Nerve. 
Lectures  are  given  on  their  respective  subjects  by  the  professors  and 
instructors  of  the  Dental  School,  occupying  for  each  student  one  horn 
a  day  throughout  the  year.  These  subjects  are  Operative  Dentistry, 
Mechanical  Dentistry,  Dental  Pathology,  Orthodontia,  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Therapeutics,  Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Bacteriolc^, 
and  Crown  and  Bridge  Work.  The  time  not  given  to  lectures  is 
devoted  to  practical  instraction  in  Operative  and  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry, Orthodontia,  and  Crown  and  Bridge  Work.  As  Dentistry 
is  mainly  a  business  requiring  manipulative  skill,  manual  practice 
necessarily  occupies  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
studente.  We  have  a  large  and  interested  body  of  instmctors 
and  demonstrators  who  assist  the  professors  in  this  most  arduous 
part  of  their  duties.  The  work  in  the  Operative  and  Mechanical 
Infirmaries  is  done  entirely  by  the  studente  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructors.  A  supply  of  patients  is  never  lacking,  and  many 
forms  of  dental  and  oral  disease  are  presented  to  and  treated  by  the 
students,  such  as  are  seldom  met  with  in  private  practice.  Cases  of 
cleft  palate  are  not  infrequent,  aod  are  operated  upon  by  the  profhssor 
by  means  of  the  surgical  method  of  stephyloraphy,  or  by  the  students 
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nnder  inBtnicti<Hi  of  the  demonstrator,  Dr.  Moriarty,  by  means  of 
artificial  vela.  The  Tange  of  work  performed  in  onr  InfinoarieB  is 
litUe  understood  even  b;  the  most  intelligent.  Extraction  of  teeth 
for  tbe  relief  of  tooth-ache  is  sappoaed  to  be  our  principal  bnslneBS. 
It  is  true  that  much  of  this  is  necessarily  done  for  relief  of  pain 
caused  by  neglect  among  the  ignorant  and  careless  poor.  Bnt 
the  more  thonghtfnl  can  have  their  teetb  cared  for,  irregnlar  and 
deformed  dentures  straightened  and  made  sightly,  artificial  teeth 
inserted  on  plates  or  on  the  natural  roots,  fractured  Jaws  set  and  made 
Qsefnl,  and  artificial  palates  inserted  which  give  the  power  of  intel- 
ligible speech  to  many  that  have  never  possessed  it,  or  restore  it 
to  those  who  by  some  accident  to  the  mouth  have  been  deprived  of 
it.  Snrgeons  are  beginning  to  recognize  these  as  specialties  of  den- 
tistry, and  patients  are  being  sent  to  us  with  increasing  freqnency 
by  physicians  and  even  fh>in  hospitals.  Drs.  D.  M.  Clapp  and 
W,  H.  Potter  have  given  clinical  instrnction  of  a  very  valaable  kind, 
and  have  accepted  appointments  for  another  year.  AU  the  clinical 
instmctora  of  both  departments  have  accepted  service  for  another 
year,  except  Dr.  Baofield,  who  after  a  service  of  several  years  has  de- 
clined a  renomination  on  account  of  his  health.  Dr.  F.  8.  Hopkins, 
of  the  class  of  1888,  was  appointed  to  tbe  vacancy. 

The  number  of  stodents  is  steadily  increasing,  and  crowding  our 
already  over-crowded  rooms.  The  Operative  department  has  found 
space  by  taking  possession  of  an  unoccupied  room  on  the  same  floor. 
This  IB,  however,  little  suited  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  and  to  fit 
it  properly  to  our  wants  will  require  a  great  outlay  of  money,  of 
which  we  have  none  to  spare.  Such  relief  is  not  within  reach  of  the 
Mechanical  department.  Wc  have  no  room,  good  or  bad,  to  expand 
into.  The  room  we  have  is  already  filled  to  repletion.  After  due  con- 
sideration it  was  resolved  to  make  a  mighty  effort  to  raise  money  for 
a  new  bnilding.  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Faculty  and  the 
AsBociation  of  the  Alnmni.  A  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  SOtb 
of  November,  1892,  which  was  addressed  by  several  well-known  and 
approved  speakers,  including  the  late  Bishop  Brooks,  who  here  deliv- 
ered his  last  secular  address  and  for  a  cause  in  which  he  was  sincerely 
interested.  An  executive  committee,  composed  of  well-known  boai- 
ness  men  of  this  community,  was  nominated  by  our  President,  and  the 
enterprise  was  launched.  Unfortunately,  the  year  of  1892-93  proved 
especially  hard  for  snoh  an  enterprise  as  ours.  The  death  of  the 
beloved  Bishop  Brooks  gave  the  first  blow,  the  Cuttyhunk  disaster 
came  next,  the  storms  and  tempests  at  the  South  and  West  followed, 
and  finally  came  the  business  depression.  All  these  reduced  the 
powen  even  of  the  most  willing  and  best  disposed,  and  the  under- 
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Taking  is  now  at  a  Btandstill.  It  is  not  abandoned,  however.  We 
are  bat  waiting  for  better  times,  when  we  shall  start  again,  onder 
fairer  auspices  we  hope. 

.  Dr.  W.  P.  Cooke  accepted  the  appointment  ot  Instnictor  in  Crown 
and  Bridge  Work  for  another  year.  His  work  in  this  department 
has  been  exceptioually  good.  He  has  succeeded  in  imparting  his 
own  interest  to  the  Btudents  and  awaking  them  from  the  slu^lsh 
perfunctorinesB  that  b  apt  to  accompany  student-woi^  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  Drs.  Paul  and  Moriarty,  demonstrators  of  the  two  main 
departments,  have  performed  tbeir  duties  in  a  most  interested  and 
futhful  manner,  and  have  accepted  appointments  for  another  year. 

Professor  Brackett  has  given  35  lectures  in  Dental  Pathology — 
following  the  same  general  course  as  in  former  years,  introducing 
and  getting  variety  from  such  new  matter  as  passing  time  has 
developed. 

Dr.  FillebrowD  has  given  33  lectures. 

Dr.  Smith  lectured  or  gave  clinics  every  Thursday  during  the  term, 
85  in  number,  and  reports  that  the  students  under  his  direction  have 
treated  59  cases  of  irregularities  during  the  year — many  of  them  so 
pronounced  as  to  produce  positive  deformities  ;  they  have  succeeded 
not  only  iu  producing  an  attractive  and  wholesome  appearance  where 
there  was  actual  repulsiveness,  but  have  given  greater  power  of 
proper  mastication,  and  added  resonance  and  distinctness  to  the 
voice. 

Dr.  Stanton  gave  30  lectures,  28  in  Oral  Anatomy  and  2  in  Bac- 
teriology.  In  Oral  Anatomy  the  subjects  taken  up  were  :  Formation 
of  the  skin ;  the  formation  of  teeth  from  skin ;  simple  and  complex 
forms  of  same ;  descriptions  of  temporary  and  permanent  sets ; 
superior  and  inferior  maxillae ;  tbeir  articulations ;  antrum  of  High- 
more  ;  dentine,  enamel,  and  cementum  ;  histology  of  the  same ;  pulp, 
its  formation  and  what  it  forms ;  development  of  the  teeth ;  em- 
br}'ol<^  of  the  same ;  cell  elements ;  calcification ;  development  of 
the  Jaws ;  eruption  and  attachment  of  the  teeth ;  irregolarities ; 
supernumerary  teeth. 

Dr.  Briggs  gave  80  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  Oral  Cavity,  introducing  and  explain- 
ing such  new  remedies  as  seemed  appropriate. 

Dr.  Chandler  gave  28  lectures  on  Kecbanicol  Dentistry. 

Dr.  Fillebrown  gave  33  lectures  on  Operative  Dentistiy. 

Dr.  Monks  gave  10  lectures  on  Suigical  Pathology. 

Dr.  Worcester  gave  10  lectures  on  Dental  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Walton  gave  4  lectures  on  Neurol<^, 

Dr.  Cooke  gave  6  lectures  on  Crown  and  Bridge  work. 
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Dr.  Boardmui,  the  faiUifiil  and  interested  Curator  of  onr  Dental 
Mnseum,  writes  aa  f ollowa '.  —  "Since  my  last  report  the  Dental 
If  nseum  has  played  its  part  in  the  ITnivereity  Exhibit  at  the  World's 
Columbian  £zpo9itioQ.  From  its  treasorea  there  irere  contributed 
tiro  cabinets  containing  nearly  a  thousand  specimena,  mostly  patho- 
Ic^ical,  divided  into  18  different  and  distinct  sobjecta,  the  moat 
interesting.  This  exhibit  proved  unique.  There  was  nothing  of  a 
Bimilarnaturei  and  it  proved  of  unusual  interest  to  the  general  public 
as  well  as  to  dentists  and  phyaiciauB.  The  contribuliona  continue  to 
increase,  lai^ely  from  the  younger  graduates.  Many  also  who  are 
unconnected  with  the  School,  and  even  non-graduates  contribute 
spedmens. 

The  past  year  about  100  new  specimens,  mostly  patholc^cal,  have 
been  received.  Among  them  are  24  akulla  of  native  Hawaiians  which, 
by  vote  of  the  Dental  Faculty,  were  olitained  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Whitney, 
of  Honolulu,  S.  I-  These  skulls,  supposed  to  be  at  least  1500  years 
old,  were  secured  by  him  fVom  the  lava  caves  on  one  of  the  islands, 
and  brought  to  the  World's  Fair.  This  valuable  collection  represents 
nearly  every  known  form  of  dental  disease.  These  are  labelled  with 
such  information  as  is  possible  to  put  in  a  small  space.  When,  if 
ever,  out  catalogue  is  printed,  the  atory  can  be  given  more  at 
length." 

Dr.  J.  R.  White  having  declined  a  renomination  as  Instructor  in 
Mechanical  Dentistrj-,  Dr.  Fred.  H.  Woodcock,  of  the  class  of  '91, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  place. 

At  the  meeting  in  June  it  was  voted  by  the  Faculty  to  establish  a 
small  ward  for  such  surgical  patients  as  need  to  remain  for  a  limited 
time,  their  condition  makicg  immediate  removal  undesirable.  Accord- 
ingly a  room  containing  two  beds  has  been  provided.  These  beds 
have  already  been  used  by  patients  with  marked  benefit.  The  pro- 
Tision  promises  to  be  of  much  value  in  the  future. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Faculty  to  make  at  the  Worid's  Fair  an  exhibit 
of  the  Eacilities  of  the  School  for  instruction,  and  of  such  apeoimena  as 
were  in  quality,  variety,  number,  or  arrangement  likely  to  prove  unique. 
Fbott^raphs,  interior  and  exterior,  of  the  building  were  prepared 
and  placed  with  the  exhibit.  Also  charts  to  show  the  growth  of  the 
School  in  studente,  native  and  foreign,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  instruotors,  and  in  the  number  of  courses.  A  collection  of  patho- 
k^cal  preparations  showing  formations  of  secondary  denUne,  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  School  by  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Cooke,  and  believed 
to  be  the  moat  perfect  of  its  kind  in  existence,  as  well  as  several 
historical  specimens  from  the  laboratory  of  tbe  late  Dr.  li.  C.  Keep, 
our  first  professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistrj'  and  Dean,  were  incladed 
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in  the  exhibit.     Dr.  BoaTdm&n,  our  efficient  Cnrator,  hw  told  tlie 
rest  of  the  atory  ftlwre. 

The  tund  BDl>scriI>ed  for  our  new  bnUding  now  unonnts  to  tlStOOO 
—  and  $20,000  more  la  ni^ently  needed  at  once,  that  the  purchtM  of 
a  very  desirable  lot  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Medical  School 
boUding  may  be  oonsummated. 

THOMAS  H.   CHAmtLEB,  i>aan. 


THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THs  Frebidxmt  of  the  UmvEBsm : 

Snt,  — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Bnasey 
InatitutioD  for  the  year  1892-93 :  — 

Regular,  stated  courses  of  ioetruction  in  Agriculture,  Borticnltun, 
Botany,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  were  given,  as  usual,  by  Messrs. 
Motley,  Watson,  Kidder,  and  Storer  ;  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Farm,  Mr.  Hersey,  met  the  students  regularly  twice  a  week  for 
familiar  talks  about  the  tools,  implements,  and  processes  of  New 
England  i^riculture. 

Six  students  were  connected  with  the  Sdiool,  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  was  conferred  upon  one  of  them  at 
Commencement. 

One  paper,  entitled  Fatds  CfcUhered  bj/  Observation  and  Experience 
Relating  to  the  WhiU  Pine,  by  Mr.  Hersey,  was  printed  for  insertion, 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Bussey  Bulletin. 

As  baa  mentioned  in  previoua  reports,  the  School  of  the  Bnssey 
Institution  suffers  constantly  through  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  of  the  governments  of  the  several  states  in  fostering 
and  in  advertising  the  numerous  experiment  stations  and  so-called 
land-grant  colleges  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  land. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  gift  of  a  hay-wagon  to  the  Bussey  Fann, 
from  Mr.  Patrick  McMorrow,  of  Jamaica  Plain ;  and  of  several  sets 
of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journals,  presented  to  the  Library 
by  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  Jr.,  and  by  Dr.  0.  A.  Cheever,  B.A.S.,  ot 
Hattapan. 

F.  H.  STOKER,  Dtm. 
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THE  VETERINAEY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  FSBSIDBtlT  OF  THE  TJNITEKBnT  :  — 

SiR|  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  Uie 
School  of  Veterinuy  Medicine. 

Of  the  three  members  of  the  third  dua  all  prcMiited  themselveB 
for  the  final  examiaatioDB,  and  all  were  ancceasful.  There  were  five 
gradoRtes ;  three  iVom  the  third  class  and  two  others  who,  for  varioas 
reasons,  had  not  previonely  qualified. 

There  are  now  fifty  studenta  in  the  School,  divided  as  follows : 
Seven  in  the  third  class,  eleven  in  the  second,  twenty-three  in  the 
first  and  nine  in  the  special.  There  were  twentj-five  applicants  for 
the  admission  examinations,  eighteen  of  whom  were  successful.  Thus 
there  are  t«n  more  stadents  in  the  School  than  last  year,  and  nineteen 
more  than  in  the  year  before  that ;  which  shows  that  the  CDCOuragiag 
growth  of  the  last  few  years  is  being  fally  maintained. 

George  B.  Fose,  D.M.V.,  has  l>een  added  to  the  teaching  staff, 
and  gives  a  new  course  on  the  Diseases  of  Dogs.  The  Veterinary 
students  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  course  in  Therapeutics  at  the 
Medical  School,  for  which  an  enlarged  course  in  Veterinary  Thera- 
peutics, by  Professor  Winslow,  has  been  substituted. 

Of  the  new  courses  recommended  iu  my  report  of  last  year  those  in 
Comparative  Pathol<^  and  Meat  Inspection  have  been  established. 
A  new  course  on  Diseases  of  Dogs  has  also  been  instituted. 

These  additions  have  been  made  possible,  first,  by  the  willingness 
of  Professor  Whitney  to  add  to  his  labors  without  recomi>en3e ; 
secondly,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
Boston  in  allowing  our  students  access  to  the  Abattoir  in  Brighton, 
and  by  the  willingness  of  their  inspector,  Dr.  Burr,  to  give  the  neces- 
sary instruction  for  a  email  fee ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  ofTer  of  Dr.  Foss 
to  add  the  work  of  the  course  on  dc^s  to  his  present  duties  in  the 
Hospital  without  additional  pay. 

Vothiag  need  be  added  to  what  was  SMd  last  year  regai-ding 
the  desirability  of  the  newly  instituted  instruction  in  Comparative 
Pathology  and  Meat  Inspection.  The  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  by  veterinarians  is  now 
appreciated ;  and  it  is  understood  that  they  are  of  importance  in 
oonnectioD  with  the  pnblic  health. 

The  new  instruction  in  Diseases  of  the  Dog  embraces  a  full  discus- 
rioa  of  the  various  breeds  of  the  animal,  of  his  habits,  of  his  treat- 
ment in  healtli,  and  of  the  treatment  of  the  disordera  to  which  he  is 
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subject.  This  course  has  not  been  eetabllshed  before,  because  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  flndiog  a  competeDt  peraoa  to  give  it — one  who 
has  had  the  traiDing  needed,  and  who  continues,  from  Love  of  the 
animal,  to  give  a  la^e  share  of  his  time  and  thought  to  practice  on 
dogs.  The  course  now  established  should  not  be  allowed  to  cease 
because  the  School  cannot  pay  even  a  nominal  salary  to  the  instructor. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  lover  of  the  dog. 

The  town  of  Brookline  has  recently  appointed  Professor  Osgood 
inspector  of  millc  and  of  food  producing  animals,  with  his  office  at 
the  Village  St.  establbhment,  and  has  fitted  up  a  laboratory  here  with 
all  the  appliances  for  making  the  required  milk  aualyses.  This  is 
an  exceedingly  valaable  addition  to  the  teaching  resources  of  the 
School ;  as  it  gives  our  students  abundant  opportunities  for  becom- 
ing practically  familiar  with  a  subject  which  naturally  falls  within  the 
domain  of  the  practitioner  of  comparative  medicine. 

The  work  of  the  department  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  found,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  to  be  necessary  to  get  more 
room ;  and  the  lower  story  of  an  adjoining  house  was  hired  and 
altered  to  suit  the  demand.  This  makes  an  addition  of  9200  a  year 
to  our  rent  account,  adds  another  piece  to  the  patchwork  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  home  of  the  Veterinary  School,  and  gives  us  another 
landlord. 

The  School  is  now  in  pressing  need  of  a  Pathological  and  Bacterio- 
logical laboratory  ;  to  be  carried  on  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Professor  Whitney  who  must  have  a  young  pathologist  to  help  him 
in  the  work.  Boom  for  the  work  can  probably  be  leased  in  the  build- 
ing of  which  we  have  already  hired  a  portion,  and  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus can  easily  be  obtained  if  a  small  sum  of  money  is  put  at  the 
dispoaition  of  the  School  for  the  purpose.  The  expense  of  this  labora- 
tory would  be  :  for  instruments  and  apparatus,  $500  ;  salaries  and 
rent,  $700  per  year.  This  is  not  a  large  sum,  but  it  is  more  than  the 
School  itself  can  afford  so  long  as  it«  only  resources  are  its  own  eara- 
.ings  and  those  of  the  Hospital.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  state- 
ment of  a  pressing  need  will  meet  with  a  response  from  some  quarter. 

FinoTicM.  —  The  itemized  account  in  the  Statement  of  the  Ti-easurer 
of  the  University  shows  that  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  the  School  has  earned  S4379.52,  as  against  $3431.00  for 
the  previous  year  — a  gain  of  1948.52.  While  it  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  what  the  i-nnning  expenses  of  the  School  are  for  a  year,  a 
careful  estimate  shows  them  to  be  about  (8000.  If  this  estimate  is 
nearly  correct  the  School  has  made  a  deficit  of  $8620.48  for  the  year, 
which  has  been  made  up,  as  usual,  by  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
Hospital.     The  increased  expense  of  maintaining  the  School  now,  as 
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against  the  cost  in  1890--91,  when  an  estimate  of  S5000  was  given  you, 
has  been  chiefly  caused  by  adding  new  courses  of  instruction  to  the 
-curriculum,  by  increasing  eome  of  the  salaries,  and  by  raising  the 
amount  paid  to  the  Medical  School  for  instraction  given  there  to  our 
students.  The  gross  annual  income  of  the  Department  during  the 
same  period  has  been  increased  by  S3677.81,  of  which  tl952.52 
has  come  fh)ai  the  School. 

The  following  table  is  interesting  as  showing  the  income  from  the 
School  during  the  past  five  years,  as  well  as  the  gradual  increase  In 
the  number  of  students :  — 


1S8&-89  .   .   .    . 
1889-90  .   .   .    , 

Hninbei 
•ttlmi 

r  DfitadenM 
:  of  report. 

20 

23 

Gro«  Income. 
....  93363.19 
....     2395.00 

1890-91  .   .    .   . 
1891-92.   .    .    , 

31 

40 

....     2*27.00 
....     3*31.00 

1898-9S.   .    .   . 

no 

....     4379.62 

While  the  School  has  already  been  very  mucli  strengthened,  its 
Tange  of  subjects  enlarged,  and  its  quarters  improved,  I  wish  to  call 
«apecial  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  ought,  in  the  immediate  future, 
to  create  a  laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology,  and  provide  for  its 
maintenance ;  and  that  it  is  scarcely  right  that  the  School  should 
«xpect  Drs.  Whitney  and  Foss  to  give  their  services  without  pay.  I 
feel  that  I  must  lose  no  opportunity  of  ui^ing  the  endowment  of  this 
totally  unendowed  School.  As  has  been  shown,  we  can  use  even  a 
few  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  great  advantage ;  for  we  have  here  a 
w«ll-founded  institution,  at  which  a  science  of  the  widest  usefulness  to 
mankind,  and  the  greatest  humanity  to  dumb  anjmals,  is  being  well  and 
thoroughly  taught  to  good  classes  of  bright  and  earnest  young  men ; 
but  this  established  institution  is  sorely  in  need  of  more  room  in  which 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  its  own  prosperous  career  has  brought  it. 
It  certainly  seems  remarkable  to  one  who  knows  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  Department  of  the  University  during  its  short  life,  and 
bow  much  need  there  was  that  the  subject  should  be  taken  up  by  a 
strong  American  university,  that  among  all  the  generous  givers  to  the 
higher  education,  among  the  many  who  are  interested  in  questions  of 
public  health,  and  among  all  those  who  love  horses  and  dogs,  none 
have  y^t  been  found  willing  to  give  us  material  financial  support.  The 
School  is  not  an  experiment ;  it  is  an  assured  fact.  Where  else  has  a 
scientiflc  school,  in  any  subject,  ever  been  eetablisbed  that  has  fbught 
the  battle  of  the  higher  against  the  lower  education  successfully  with- 
<Hit  endowment  of  any  sort? 

CHABLES  P.  LYMAN,  Dean. 
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THE  VETEBINAEY  HOSPITAL. 

To  THE  Frksident  of  the  Umivebaitt  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  boDor  to  submit  my  first  aDDDal  report  tm 
"  SurgeoD  in  Charge"  of  the  Veterinarf  Hospital. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  entered  upon  my  duties  the  let  of  Febraai;, 
1>eing  the  middle  of  the  year  1891-93,  ao  report  was  rendered  fbr 
that  period. 

Financee. — The  total  reoeipte  for  the  year  1892-93  were  $20,583.97, 
an  increase  of  «966.23  over  those  of  1891-92 ;  and  of  11,725.29  over 
those  of  1890-91. 

The  total  expenditures,  including  Balaries  of  the  Hospitttl  staff, 
were  $16,680.48,  leaving  a  balance  of  13,933,49,  of  which  amoant 
(3,764.71  was  converted  to  cover  the  deficit  made  by  the  School; 
showing  on  the  combined  accounts  a  surplus  of  (138.78. 

Improvements. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Hospital  has  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  past  year  by  the  entire  removal  of  all 
soft  material  used  in  the  construction  of  stalls,  which  from  its  physical 
properties,  as  well  as  age,  had  become  dangerous  as  a  source  of 
infection ;  the  same  being  replaced  by  hard  maple  at  an  expense 
of  about  (800. 

The  Forge.  —  Some  improvements  have  been  carried  out  daring 
the  past  year  which  were  rendered  imperative  by  the  demand  (which 
the  increase  of  business)  made  for  more  room,  at  an  expense  of  some- 
thing like  (200.  Demonstrations  have  been  given  daily  in  thia 
department  to  students  of  the  third  class. 

The  Hospitixl  has  been  operated  as  far  as  possible  with  a  view  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  built  and  is  main- 
tained, namely,  as  a  clinical  laboratory  for  the  students  of  the  School 
and  to  furnish  a  dispensary  where  the  animals  of  the  poor  might  be 
treated  fVee  of  charge ;  both  of  which  could  be  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily and  the  department  still  remain  self-supporting;  but,  nnfor- 
tunately,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  School  makes  a 
lai^  annual  deficit  for  which  there  is  no  provbion.  As  a  natural 
result  this  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  Hospital,  and  in  order  to  meet 
it,  the  management  is  obliged  to  utilize  all  available  room  for  paying 
patients  to  the  exclusion  of  the  animals  of  the  poor ;  thus  to  a  great 
extent  crippling  its  clinical  facilities. 

The  possibilities  of  increased  ueefnlness  in  onr  present  limited 
qnarters,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  is  out  of  the  question ; 
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uxl  we  live  id  the  hope  that  at  no  very  diataot  day  some  of  our  many 
charitable  people,  whose  love  of  animals  has  led  them  into  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  institution,  may  render  ua  material  aid  ;  that  its  nseftll- 
ness  may  not  be  thus  curtailed. 

As  the  result  of  an  endowment  of  tlOO,000,  or  thereabout,  in  cash, 
beside  large  g:ifts  of  land,  the  Veterinary  Hospital  of  the  Universi^ 
of  Pennsylvania  is  enabled  to  open  its  doors  to  charity  patients,  and 
close  its  report  as  follows :  — 

"  Tbe  Hospital  is  really  a  pablic  charity,  1578  animals  being  treated 
during  the  past  year  fVee  of  chai^." 

The  records  of  the  *'  Out  Clinic  "  which  is  confined  to  animals  that 
are  brought  to  tbe  Hospital  for  examioation  and  advice  only,  show, 
that  735  horses,  377  dogs,  and  44  other  animals  were  presented 
daring  the  year. 

Tbe  Hospital  has  therefore  been  able  to  oOer  available  clinical 
opportunities  to  atudcuts  as  follows :  — 

■'HiMpiulWuili,"da]ljeiMaiDa-\£9bonei 10,8U 

ttoD  and  treUmeDt,                  i  16  dogi  and  other  animali .  .  6,940 

"Out  CUiiict,"hoT*ei,  doga,  Mid  other anlmali  .   ,   : 1,056 

Operationi 488 

Examinationi  for  loundneu 79 

18.310 

A.  table  appended  shows  the  classifications  and  oi^ans  involved  as 
they  have  been  presented. 


1893-98. 

II 

t 

■ 

1 

K 

1 

1 

^1 

A 

Korember . 
December  , 
Janaary.   . 
Febiuaiy   . 
Harcli     .    . 
April  ..    . 
May    .    .    . 
Jane   .    .    . 
JulT    .    .    . 
AnjMt   .    . 

October.  . 
TotaU.   . 

^8 

69 
42 
47 
67 
66 
«3 
78 
70 
60 
66 
68 
B7 

17 
Ifi 
IS 
18 
20 
27 
26 
81 
26 
24 
20 
15 

7 
10 
9 

12 
14 

10 

s 

24 
37 
25 
81 
86 
24 
84 
31 
42 
36 
88 
46 

7 
19 
7 
9 

8 
S 

16 
9 
S 

10 
9 

16 

48 
30 
41 
46 
27 

:i 
z 

86 
20 
48 

23 

22 
33 
29 
86 

U 

3 
11 

6 
IS 
8 
6 
11 
S 
7 

90 

716 

2G7 

49 

10. 

401 

t2S 

488 

236 

89 

79 
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DnriDg  the  past  year  there  have  beeo  treated  within  the  Hospital 
606  horses,  the  combined  treatment  lasting  over  a  period  of  10,852 
days ;  also  464  dogs,  the  combined  treatment  lasting  over  a  period 
of  57S7  days ;  also  39  cats,  3  cows,  8  hens,  2  monkeys,  1  parrot, 
1  tortoise,  the   combined  treatment  lasting  over  a  period  of  263 

days.  other 

Hot***.  Anlmali. 

ATerage  number  of  da;»  each  anlmitl  remdned  in  Hoipital  .    .    19+  Il-|- 

ATermge  nnmber  in  Hoipital  per  day 29-|-  16+ 

In^nuiiOTis.  —  Special  instructions  hare  been  given  by  the  sur- 
geons every  morning,  from  8  to  10,  to  members  of  the  third  class 
who  assist  in'  the  application  of  dressings  and  care  of  all  patjenta 
in  the  Hospital  wards ;  the  class  being  divided  into  threesections, 
Dressers,  Dispensers,  and  Visitors,  serving  in  rotation  in  their 
respective  capacities. 

While  the  dressers  are  performing  their  duties  in  the  Hospital,  the 
dispensers  are  preparing  the  necessary  medicines  and  dressings,  in 
the  ^armacy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Resident  House  Sur- 
geon.  The  visitors  in  their  turn  attend  all  outside  calls  with  the 
visiting  surgeons  which  offers  them  opportunities  of  studying  the 
differences  between  the  methods  pnrsned  in  Hospital  and  out-door 
practice. 

Every  morning,  from  10  to  11,  a  cliuical  lecture  is  given  in  one  of 
the  wards  to  members  of  the  first  and  second  classs. 

Hondaj,    .    .    .Dr.  Howard.  Thnridaj,     .   .  Prof.  Osgood. 

Tueaday,  -    .   .  Dr.  LeBaw.  Friday, ....  Dr.  Leonard. 

Wecln«wlay, .  .  Prof.  Lj-mao.  Satardaj, ...  Dr.  Fou. 

From  11  to  1,  Surgical  Operations,  of  which  there  were  performed 
during  the  past  year  483.  Members  of  the  first  and  second  classea 
are  expected  to  Ije  present. 

Examinations  for  soundness,  out  clinics,  and  out  visits,  are  attended 
to  when  presented  ;  it  being  impossible  ta  have  them  all  at  any  fixed 
hour  ;  but  aa  the  members  of  the  upper  class  devote  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  (when  not  engaged  at  lectures)  to  the  Hospital,  they  receive 
the  benefit  from  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases.  Autopsies  have 
I>een  made  upon  all  animals  dying  in  the  Hospital. 

"  The  subscription  plan "  as  pursued  by  the  Hospital  is  in  my 
judgment  open  to  serious  objections ;  and  I  hope  that  some  plaiv 
may  be  devised  in  the  near  future  whereby  it  may  be  abofished. 
Under  the  present  plan  the  Hospital  is  obliged  to  render  medical 
service  at  a  price  much  below  the  standard  maintained  by  the  pio- 
fession. 
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These  iudncementa  were  offered  as  a  means  of  fumiahing  neoea- 
Uiy  clinical  laaterial  for  the  School  during  ita  early  days.  Thia 
leasoD  has  ceased  to  become  a  factor  in  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
matter. 

As  has  been  shown  the  Hospital  accommodation  is  insufflctent  for 
the  present  demand  made  upon  it,  with  only  thirty-one  available  stalls, 
and  twenty  kennels,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty-nine 
horses,  and  sixteen  dogs,  throughout  the  entire  year,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  we  are  not  only  overcrowded,  but  perfectly  able  to  furnish 
such  clinical  material  for  the  School. 

From  a  financial  atandpoint,  by  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the 
years  1890-91,  1691-92,  1892-93,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leoelpts 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  subscribers  is  dimin- 
ished. 

Dnring  the  year  1890-91  when  the  receipts  were  *18,808.68 
there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  subscribers ;  during  the  year 
1891-92  when  the  receipts  were  119,567.74  there  were  but  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven ;  and  during  the  year  1892-93  when  the 
receipts  were  (20,533.97  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  nine 
Bobscribers. 

The  BuccesB  of  any  professional  school  is,  in  a  measure,  dependent 
upon  the  interest  and  good-will  of  the  profession  at  large.  There 
la  a  lack  of  harmony  between  this  School,  and  the  profesBion,  in 
thia  vioinity,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  subscription  plan  aa  pursued 
by  the  Hospital. 

As  the  subscriptions  are  collected  during  the  last  month  of  the 
financial  year,  and  applied  to  account  of  same  (the  benefits  to  be 
furnished  the  year  following),  it  is  impoasihle  for  the  management 
to  abandon  this  plan  without  some  special  provision  being  made  for 
this  amount.  This  change  would  result  in  a  fair  earning  upon 
paying  animals  giving  us  a  certain  limited  amount  of  room  for 
charity  patients.  If  gratuitous  service  is  to  be  provided  by  the 
Hospital  Staff,  it  should  be  given  in  full  to  charity  patients,  and 
not  to  subscribers,  who  are  able  to  pay.  After  carefully  watching 
the  operations  of  the  subscription  plan  and  its  results,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  should  be  abolished  whatever  the  results  might  be. 

First,  because  it  is  unjust  to  the  profession,  and  the  graduates  of 
the  School. 


policy  from  a  bnsiness  standpoint. 

Third,  it  gives  to  those  who  can  afitord  to  pay,  to  the  entire  exolo- 
idou  of  those  who  cannot. 
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In  conclnsion  I  woald  Bay  that  a  guarantee  of  S1600  to  0OT«r  sach 
loss  for  the  current  jear  would  render  poasible  ita  abandonment 
May  31et,  1894. 

ffoapUal  Staff.  —  Daring  tlie  winter  of  1891-92  it  was  decided  to 
offer  to  members  of  tbe  graduating  class  an  opportunity  to  serre 
as  House  Surgeons  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  graduation ;  S6le(v 
tion  to  be  mode  from  applicants  upon  the  result  of  a  competitire 
examination ;  thus  offering  to  aucoesBful  students  a  farther  great 
opportunity  of  obtaining  practical  knowledge. 

There  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  position,  but  board  and  lodging 
is  furnished  by  the  Hospital. 

These  positions  were  satisfactorily  filled  daring  the  year  by.Geoi^ 
B.  Fobs,  M.D.V.,  and  Francis  X.  Mahoney,  M.D.V.,  since  which 
time  Dr.  Fobs  baa  served  as  resident  House  Sui^eon,  and  received 
the  appointment  from  the  Corporation  as  Clinical  Lecturer  in  the 
School.     Otherwise  the  Hospital  Staff  remains  the  same. 

The  results  obtEuned  were  only  posaible  through  the  hearty  support 
given  me  by  my  predecessor  as  well  as  the  earnest  cooperation  and 
valuable  ud  rendered  by  the  Asaistant  Sui^eon  and  members  of  the 
Hospital  Staff. 

I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  valuable  contributions  from  members 
of  the  profeaaion  in  Boston  and  viciaity  for  many  cases  of  unusual 
interest  sent  by  them  to  the  Hospital  for  the  benefit  of  t^e  School. 

Respectfully, 

FREDERICK  H.  OSGOOD. 
BoaroH,  December  3, 1898. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


To  THE  President  of  the  Univebsitt! 

Sir,  — Three  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Harvard  Univeraity  hare 
been  issued  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Tilling- 
host  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  Bibliographical  ContriimHona,  also 
issued  separately  by  the  Library,  two  have  been  published,  namely : 
No.  47,  Ninth  Litt  of  Pubticaiiona  of  Harvard  University  and  iU 
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Qffletra,  wUh  the  Chief  Publications  on  the  Unt^vernty,  1891-^2,  hy 
W.  H.  Tillingbaet.  AsBistant  Librsrian;  No.  19,  A  BHUiograjAj/  of 
Pernua  by  Morris  H.  Morgan,  Asaistaat  FrofeB§or  of  Greek.  A 
Bibliography  of  North  Carolina  Hiitory,  b;  Proressor  S.  B.  Weeks  is 
Id  pn^rcBB  io  the  Bulletin,  and  will  be  printfld  separatel;  as  No.  48 
of  the  ContrOmtiona, 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  varioos  departmeote,  are  as  follows  ;  — 


P™»t.™«ta                1 

Vol™-. 

Puophl.lt. 

Gore  Hall  (College  libnrj)  . 

U.-W  Scbool 

Lawrence  SdeDtiflc  School  .    . 

DiTinitf  School 

Hedicftl  School 

Hnienm  of  Zoology  .       ... 

Botuiic  Garden  (HerbariDio)  . 

Buaiey  ImtitnUon 

Pettbodr  Huaeam 

11,446 

8,994 

109 

«G8 

esB 

286 
1B9 
76 
SI 
8,000 

812,698 
S2,161 
8,446 
B4,fi93 
2,000 
38,476 
7,461 
6,899 
8,876 
1,274 
6,000 

802,171 

8,879 

661 

4,626 

800 

9,867 
8,665 

1,602 
6,600 

ToUl» 

22,370 

421,872 

881,660 

ir  to  this  total  of  431,872  volumes  be  added  the  9416  volumes 
of  the  pennanent  collections  in  the  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  (see 
below)  we  have  a  grand  total  of  431,298  volumes  for  the  University 
Library,  and  if  unbound  pamphlets  be  included  (as  is  tbe  case  ib 
connting  tbe  contents  of  many  European  libraries)  tbe  total  number 
is  762,858.  Even  this  is  not  a  fair  teat  of  comparison  with  the  old 
world  libraries,  for  often  tbe  number  of  titles  in  bound  volumes  of 
collected  pamphlets,  and  tbe  different  speciQcaiione  in  collections  of 
patent  records  are  singly  counted.  The  American  system  is  to  count 
books  as  bound,  and  not  to  separate  their  component  parts  in  the 
enumeration. 

Tbe  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  part  of  the  collection  in  the 
Uuseum  of 'Zoology,  is  only  in  part  included  in  the  count  of  the 
Mnseum  Library  i  while  on  the  other  hand  no  deduction  has  been 
made  in  the  general  library  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange 
account. 

The  Medical  Scbool  depends  upon  tbe  Collections  of  the  Boeton 
Medical  Library  Association,  kindly  thrown  open  to  its  use. 
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The  present  extent  of  the  laboratoiy  aod  class-room  libraries  L 
W  follows :  — 

PfnDUCDl.    OnDapoatL         ToBU. 

Labereiorut. 

1.  Chemical 

2.  Zo61ogical 

5.  Qeolo^cal 

t.  BoUmical 

fi.  PhyiicBl 

6.  Fh78ical  Oeographr 

T,  Mineraiogical 

CioMi-BooiHt. 

1.  CUidcil 

2.  History 

5.  United  Sutet  Hlttory 

4.  FoUUcal  Economj 

6.  Hathematica 

e.  French 

T.  Engliili 

8.  Sanskrit 

9.  Qerman 

10.  Sfxdal  Questions 

11.  MDsic 

13.  Flulosophy '    .   . 

18.  Semitic 

ToUli 9,tl6 

An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  week  to  examine 
the  shelves  of  titese  libraries  by  the  shelMists,  and  the  titles  of  miss- 
ing books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  instruction  in  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  library  where  such  loss  or  mlBptacemeDt  has  been 
discovered.  Temporary  loans  of  books  from  Gore  Hall  are  made  to 
these  libraries  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  several  departments. 
In  1891-92  four  of  these  libraries  were  open  evenings  for  nse  when 
Gore  Hall  was  closed. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  GollectionB  there  were  added  by 
gift  4118  volumes  and  13,770  pamphlets;  and  the  accessions  also 
include  841  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  827 
volumes  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 

The  accessions  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Library  (ex- 
cluding the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries,  but  including  this  year 
for  tJie  first  time  the  new  collection  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the 
gift  of  Professor  Sargent)  have  been  as  follows :  — 
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In  1884.    .  1S,860toU. 
"  1886  .    .  14,668 
■•  1S8C  .    .    9,191 
■'  1887  .    .  11,924 
"   1888  .    .  1G,466 

The  following  table  showa  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1892-98 
■8  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


In  1879  . 

.  10,869  TOli 

"  1880  . 

.    7,247     " 

"  1881  . 

.    9,804     " 

"  1882  . 

.    9,192     " 

"  1883  . 

.    9,818     " 

In  1889 

.  12,158  Tob 

"  1890 

.  16,061     " 

"  1891 

.  18,276     " 

"   1892 

.  1B,T86     '■ 

"  1893 

.  82,870     " 

1»8«4T. 

1M7^. 

IMS^. 

IWft-W. 

iBKO-ai. 

IWl-M. 

l»M-«. 

1.  BookileDtoDt  .    . 

2.  Uwdinthebnilding 
S.  Overnigbt  dm  of 

63,861 
13,041 

20,063 

66,689 
16,207 

30,860 

68,892 
14,299 

21.802 

74,906 
17,208 

34,989 

70,086 
16,881 

21,706 

71,434 
19,648 

20,469 

80,880 
28,671 

94.489 

whichI.incl.mNo.l) 

74,902 

80,906 

84,191 

92,109 

85,897 

91,082 

104,061 

So.  of  hookj  rewired 

6,230 

6,649 

6,648 

6,216 

6,3SS 

6.397 

6,659 

The  extent  of  the  number  of  books  reserved  —  of  whoso  ball- 
use  no  record  is  kept  —  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of 
ToIumeB  used  in  the  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made.  The 
establishment  of  class-room  libraries,  is  inducing  a  diminution  of  the 
figures  against  the  class  marked  S  in  the  above  table.  It  is  the 
observation,  however,  of  tiiose  in  charge  of  the  reference  service,  of 
which  BO  statistics  are  kept,  that  it  is  conatantlj  increasing,  year  by 
year,  and  that  the  increase  for  last  year  was  very  great. 

DBLTVERT  BOOH   COLLECTION. 


isw>-«. 

IMl-M. 

m^ 

8.198 
2,848 

8,198 
2,409 

8,287 
2.662 

6,646 

6,607 

6,849 

The  number  of  students  of  the  "Annex"  who  have  borrowed  books 
during  the  past  six  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

BORBOWERS  FROH  THE    "ANNEX." 


Tun. 

1B88-4I. 

.».->.. 

IMW. 

>e«M«. 

iSM-ei. 

IWI-W. 

lam-aa. 

1.  Borrowers    .   .   , 

2.  Booki  borrowea  . 
8.  Beserred  booki  . 

68 
1,280 

888 

66 

1,6*6 

801 

72 

1,631 

299 

84 

1,829 

286 

284 

Ill 

886 
137 

IS2 

1.067 

26 
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The  ^inrea  in  the  third  class  are  induded  in  dus  no.  2.  More  than 
half  of  the  atudentB  of  that  institution  use  Gore  Hall.  Their  own 
collection  of  6000  books  sDppIies  naturally  their  main  needs. 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  series  of  years  the  use  made  of 
*'  Admission-Cards,"  by  which  students  have  aooess  to  special  classes 
of  the  books  for  investigation  at  the  shelTes :  — 


AOHISSIOM-CABD3. 


1 

1 

1 

t 

i 

i 

I 

i 

1 

Hirtory     .   . 

sa 

68 

74 

71 

81 

68 

86 

41 

69 

Science    .   . 

IS 

14 

12 

14 

9 

6 

8 

9 

28 

Art(lncl.Uuik) 

14 

le 

IS 

16 

24 

19 

IS 

IB 

4 

42 

49 

63 

64 

37 

S3 

88 

40 

63 

Cluiici     .   . 

68 

63 

47 

43 

24 

23 

18 

32 

36 

PMIoHiph;   . 

6 

9 

e 

9 

16 

9 

12 

18 

6 

Theology.   . 

9 

12 

16 

11 

6 

4 

8 

18 

Polit  Econ.  . 

13 

44 

64 

49 

36 

18 

9 

U 

9 

Totalitndent* 

aoa 

2fi4 

296 

2S6 

213 

168 

14* 

169 

306 

Timei  of  nie 

*,020 

8.820 

7,376 

7,980 

8,890 

6.490 

2,513 

8.629 

4,560 

STCDEKT3     USE  OT  THE   CORK  BALL  LIBRARY. 


BnrmMTfl  or 

1W7-M. 

,«.^. 

■— 

,««■. 

1S81-M. 

ISM*.   1 

i 

P 

2 

k 

26 

Is 
86 

41 

li 

i 
1 

P 

I 

P 

Di.iaity  .   .  . 

16 

16 

26 

36 

39 

39 

41 

ST 

Lair      .... 

316 

176 

217 

18H 

254 

161 

270 

147 

.16.1 

165 

884 

161 

Scientific    .  . 

20 

Ifl 

86 

21 

6S 

87 

S8 

42 

118 

71 

181 

98 

BeiidentGrid. 

88 

76 

8S 

74 

93 

81 

110 

93 

176 

161 

190 

167 

Senior  ClaM  . 

287 

2:m 

314 

206 

278 

254 

289 

260 

271 

261 

327 

mm 

Junior  CluB  . 

2U 

209 

262 

249 

244 

233 

254 

242 

304 

281 

.m 

398 

Sophom.  CUb* 

281 

284 

26* 

238 

282 

263 

289 

246 

331 

274 

886 

398 

FreBhni.  Ciasi 

296 

229 

809 

216 

323 

216 

866 

217 

881 

284 

409 

264 

8p.  StQdenti  . 

144 
1719 

100 

141 

138 

169 

114 

149 

106 

ToUb  .  . 

138! 

II91 

1402 

1167 

"•• 

1867 

1404 

2162 

1680 

2404 

1708 

The  percentage  of  users  among  the  undergraduates  during  recent 
years  is  given  io  ^e  following  table,  which  shows,  however,  onlysndi 
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itsdents  ft8  were  roistered  &t  the  general  delivery  deek  in  Gore  Hall, 
and  drew  booka  at  that  desk  :  — 


1 

1 

1 

t   1 

1 

it 

1 

1 

Senior* 

Jnniom 

FreihiDen 

88 
SS 
88 
65 

90 
88 
86 

80 

90 
93 
86 
80 

93 
98 
9B 

78 

96 
90 
92 

69 

99 
98 
94 

77 

87 
99 
90 
69 

91 
95 

90 
67 

89 
95 

81 
59 

9a  .  91 

93  1  90 
83     77 
SI      63 

Seyenteen  years  ago  only  57%  of  all  the  College  students  used  the 
Library.  In  the  last  year,  of  the  1449  undergraduates  only  299 
failed  to  borrow  books,  and  of  tliis  last  number,  258  drew  out  '■'  re- 
served books,"  of  which  no  record  was  made  at  the  General  Delivery. 
This  reduces  the  number  of  students,  who  made  no  recorded  use  of 
the  library  to  41  out  of  a  total  of  1449.  The  libraries  of  the  class 
rooms  and  laboratories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  students'  clubs,  provide 
reading,  special  as  well  as  general,  for  a  lai^e  number  of  undei^ 
graduates,  incloding,  very  likely,  some  of  the  41  who  made  no  use  of 
Gore  Hall. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  use  made  of  the  514  periodicals,  current 
nnmbers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Reading  Room. 


ini-oi. 

1»^ 

1,881 
198 
398 

1,928 
160 
86S 

3,326 

B,«l 

SDHDAT  TTSE. 


UH-SE. 

ItSl-H. 

.»«T. 

uBT-n. 

i«as-««. 

U8»-90. 

l»^r 

lMI-« 

UU-tn. 

Da;i  open  . 

87 

87 

87 

87 

37 

87 

87 

87 

37 

Umm  .   .    . 

3,631 

3,843 

3,880 

3,894 

8,024 

8,089 

8,104 

3,284 

8,716 

A.Tenge  .    . 

71 

76 

77 

78 

81 

88 

83 

88 

100 

Bli^iettno. 

105 

108 

lis 

106 

108 

118 

183 

119 

136 

Ht.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  shelves, 
reports  that  6992  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in  the  new 
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stock  since  the  last  report,  makiog  131,600  bo  pl&ced  ODt  of  the 
TOlumes  coDstitating  the  Gore  Hall  collection.  This  includes  &  few 
classes  for  the  first  time  arranged,  namely:  Modern  Greek,  451 
Tols. ;  Angling,  1035  vols,  (a  collection  given  by  Joho  Bartlett,  Esq. 
of  Cambridge)  ;  Proverbs  and  Emblems,  350  vols,  (also,  mainly,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Bartlett).  A  collection  of  American  Poetry,  mainly 
presentation  copies  to  the  late  Professor  Longfellow,  numbering  586 
volumes,  have  also  l>een  classified.     They  were  the  gift  of  hia  heirs. 

Mr.  Carney  verified  the  sbelf-lists  of  the  class ifl cations  in  the  stack 
in  July,  showing  about  170,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes 
which  failed  to  be  accounted  for  was  53.  Of  those  reported  missing 
in  previous  years  30  were  found  in  their  places,  having  been  silently 
returned  during  the  year.  Of  books  reported  missing  since  1883  there 
are  still  i69  unaccounted  for ;  287  having  disappeared  from  the  re* 
served  books,  and  172  from  the  stack.  Of  these  63  unaccounted-for 
volumes  of  the  year  just  closed  27  have  disappeared  from  the  books  of 
reference,  reserved  books,  and  other  collections  exposed  to  the 
handling  of  all  frequenters  of  the  Library,  the  other  26  having  dis- 
appeared from  the  shelves  to  which  only  the  staff  of  the  Library, 
ofiBcers  of  the  College,  and  a  limited  number  of  other  persons 
have  access.  In  the  stack,  more  cases  than  usual  of  disarrangement 
were  discovered,  224  books  being  found  on  wrong  shelves. 

Mr.  William  C.  Lane,  who  joined  the  service  in  1881,  immediately 
after  graduation,  and  rose  to  become  one  of  the  two  Assistant  Libra- 
rians, leftthelibrarystaft  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  calendar  year, 
to  become  the  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  His  career  in  this 
Library  had  been  honorable,  and  marked  by  intelligence  and  skill. 
The  other  Assistant  Librarian,  Mr.  William  H.  Tillingbast,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  ordering  and  shelf  departments,  has  also  bad 
the  oversight  of  the  Catalogue  department,  since  Mr.  Lane  surren- 
dered it,  —  the  immediate  supervision  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
C.  K.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Bolton  flimisbes  the  following  report  of  liie  work  of  the  Cat»- 
l<^e  department:  — 


Trri.ES   CATALOODSD. 


l«^.. 

iBsi-ai. 

1SM-B3. 

7,49* 
2,654 

9,08a 
2,SS1 

T,96» 
1,773 

10,1*8 

11,468 

9,741 
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Tbe  work  of  the  past  year  may  be  compared  with  the  work  of  oth^r 
years  as  follows :  — 


1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1.  Gore  Hall  cardi  pre- 
pared  

1.  TiUes  cutologned  for 
departmenu 

3.  VolQines  receired  in 
Gore  Hall 

88,680 

967 
6,780 

2S,339 

1,021 
9,108 

33,696 
1,291 
10.886 

31,268 

1.721 
9.W5 

24.884 

1,488 
13,140 

21,252 
2,664 

9,606 

27,167 
3,381 
9,726 

28,975 
1,772 
11.446 

The  use  of  printed  cards  in  the  public  card  catalogue  coutiauea,  8631 
having  beeD  printed,  against  9a98  for  last  year.  About  one-half  of 
the  accessions  for  the  year  are  BtiU  catalogued  on  written  cards. 

I  append  a  summary  of  some  points  in  the  more  extended  report 
which  Mr.  Bolton  iias  made. 

The  experiment  of  type-writing  cards  for  tbe  public  catalogue  has 
been  unsuccessfully  tried.  It  was  not  found-  possible  to  get  the 
impressions  dark  enough  to  be  seen  as  readily  in  tbe  drawers  aa  cards 
written  in  ink  are  seen.     There  was  no  saving  in  time. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  "Romance"  seclJon  of  the  subject 
catalogue  has  been  made.  This  labor  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
Tevisioos  in  all  parts  of  the  Catal<^e,  caused  the  handling  of  14,455 
cards  during  tbe  year,  in  addition  to  those  recently  made  for  current 
accessions.  The  number  of  cards  taken  f^om  the  drawers  for  this 
purpose  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  :  18,717;  11,742;  13,086; 
13,6'28;  12,903,  which  shows  that  revision  to  perfect  the  catalogue 
is  onerous,  and  steady. 

The  titles  of  all  books  printed  in  1890  and  later  appear  in  tbe 
Bulletins  and  in  printed  cards  in  the  drawers.  Important  titles  of 
an  earlier  date  are  also  occasionally  printed. 

There  are  certfkin  seaaous  when  the  force  in  the  College  printing 
office  is  directed  entirely  to  work  other  than  that  of  the  Library, 
causing  serious  blocks  in  the  service  whicli  it  ordinarily  renders  in 
printing  our  catalc^ue  cards.  This  enforced  disorganization  of  our 
work  is  unfortunate  for  the  Librniy  and  for  those  in  tbe  College  who 
are  dependent  on  prompt  recording  of  new  titles. 

The  nnmber  of  volumes  waiting  to  be  catal<^ued  October  1,  1893, 
was  2583.  This  number  includes  a  few  volumes  of  the  Gurney  and 
a  large  nomber  of  pamphlets  of  the  Lowell  gifts,  most  of  tbe  large 
collection  on  Angling  and  Fish  Culture,  given  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett, 
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and  a  few  smaller  lote  laid  aside  for  work  more  pressiDg.  The  soant 
space  ID  the  Library  for  handling  Urge  gifts  of  books  obliges  the  staff 
to  work  on  such  gifts  in  small  lots.  Any  display  of  them  on  tables 
in  large  masseB  is  prevented  by  the  recurrent  arrival  of  invoices  of 
fresh  books  which  require  prompt  attention. 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  department,  also  in  charge  of  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast,  and  since  Mr.  Lane's  departure,  in  the  immediate  charge  of 
Mr.  Potter,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  — 

At  the  close  of  the  Library  year  the  estimated  cost  of  orders  tbea 
out  (including  "continuations,"  reckoned  at  $6650)  was  about 
$11,211,  and  it  was  expected  that  about  t6500  of  these  would 
oome  in,  to  be  paid  for  daring  the  coming  year.  We  have  an 
income  for  the  next  year  of  about  $17,250;  against  this  amount 
must  be  set  off  about  $9335  (that  is :  orders  out,  $G535 ;  period- 
icals and  binding,  $2500;  freight,  $300),  leaving  a  ftee  balance  of 
$9335.  It  is  flirther  to  be  considered  that  some  of  the  items 
inclnded  in  our  annual  book-income  are  funds  with  such  epedfic 
objects  that  they  must  be  left  out  of  view  in  providing  for  general 
purchases. 

FINAfiClAL  CONDrnOM  iOore  ffatl  Oltij/'). 


isai-88. 

1M8-M. 

im^. 

iSDO-ei. 

!«.* 

I»M», 

Income  for  book*  • 

Spent 

Balance 

UnpledB'dbftUncet 

»20,*07 
16,062 
4,846 
19,000 
13,080 

419,681 
ir,347 
2.634 
20,060 

$16,682 

15,172 
1,610 

16,480 
G,6T2 

•16,666 

13,906 
2,660 

11,930 
9,602 

•18.82* 

16,666 
2,268 

18.700 
9,601 

•18,923 
16,903 
2,019 

18,160 
8.2M 

PAYMENTS  AND  PUKCHASSS  ( Oore  BaU  anfy). 

T»n. 

«rfo™b5m« 

P«yiDenli. 

Vol..  bought. 

Tob-ofKiUa* 
■ddad. 

SomoriHttwo 

1884-86 

•15,094 

•16,584 

6,933 

660 

6,49S 

1885-86 

16,882 

13,823 

8,083 

682 

8,714 

188S-87 

17,062 

14,649 

4,490 

T4» 

6,236 

1887-88 

16,783 

16,061 

6,389 

798 

6,187 

1888-89 

15,799 

17,339 

4,926 

638 

6.663 

1889-90 

15,276 

15.187 

4.168 

888 

6,006 

1890-91 

13,8S3 

18,905 

8,280 

865 

4,086 

1891-92 

16,491 

16,666 

4,904 

694 

6,698 

1893-88 

16,008 

16,908 

6,624 

841 

6,465 

*  The  item*  of  iacome  Include  unexpended  faalancei  of  the  preTioiu  fear. 
t  What  u  called  "unpledged  balance"  is  income  free  from  obUgattons  1 
tetiali  and  ontttandiDg  order*. 


:y  Google 
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The  flgnres  for  income  and  payments,  in  the  above  tables,  are 
taken  from  the  the  Treunrer'a  Report,  except  those  for  the  last  year, 
which  are  made  np  from  the  librsr;  accounts. 


XSTUUTED  AUODNT 


I  DOLLARS  OF  ORDERS  BEST  1 

iOort  Hail  onJy). 


PRIKOIFAL  AGENTS 


I«M,. 

1SST-S8. 

iKse-w. 

i««8-«a. 

,««.. 

,»■-«. 

ISM-U. 

AmericKi 

Engliih 

French  ....... 

987 
2,880 
1,282 

1,800 
2,1S0 
1,0SG 

1,960 
112 

1,200 

2,600 

910 

2,460 

826 

106 

896 
2,048 
1,28* 
1,401 

200 
S2 

72* 
1,884 

686 
1,139 

111 
60 

2,1S7 
2,844 
1,487 
8,1(04 

717 
78 

1,*8« 
2.682 
1,144 
8,687 

448 
81 

ISS 

IUUbh 

ScandinKvun   .... 

m 

21 

The  division  among  agents  gives  only  an  approximate  represen- 
lation  of  division  by  languages,  since  books  in  all  languages  may  be 
bought  in  London,  as  Spanish  and  South  American  books  usually 
have  been,  and  Slavic  books  are  mainly  bought  through  the  German 
agency.  We  usually  buy  more  titles  in  German  than  in  any  other 
laugaage. 

TABDLATION  OF  ORDERS  (tTniverntt/  Library). 


Order  ■lluon  bud 

IMT. 

.».. 

.S». 

,„. 

IWL 

isn. 

1SS3. 

Book  orders  out  .   .   . 

1,689 
1,819 

2,112 
1.961 

2,876 
2,163 

1,242 
2.272 

2,860 

2,400 

2.668 
2,639 

1.423 

2,789 

Total  BCtiTe  orders  . 

8,868 

4,063 

6,038 

3,614 

4,760 

5,197 

4,212 

Cuicelled  order*.    .  . 
Deferred  orden  .   .   . 
Conntemianded  ordew 

6,400 

488 

6.800 
641 

7,200 
683 

7,676 
1,488 
943 

6,600 
942 

9,200 
984 

9,900 

668 

GnmdtoUl  .... 

10,468' 

11,60*- 

12,977' 

13,980 

14,292 

16,881 

15.876 

The  estimated  cost  of  continoations,  which  is  a  fixed  liability  for 
onr  book  funds,  —  though  only  aboutone-half  of  the  charges  is  likely 
to  be  actually  incurred  each  year,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  such 
serials,  — has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late  years,  as  will  be  perceived 
ttom  the  following  table  :  — 

*  Incla^iig  some  Uema  now  embodied  in  cancelled  orden. 
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t™. 

EitimiUHlcoitor 

book,  mod  MrUl>. 

1880-81 

»2,008 

1881-82 

3,336 

«12,S46 

1882-88 

4,667 

15,956 

188S-84 

4,821 

20,496 

1,422 

1SS4-85 

4,828 

17,764 

1,536 

1885-ee 

6,163 

14,228 

1,637 

1886-87        ■ 

6,102 

14,376 

1,819 

1887-68 

6,770 

14,865 

1,961 

1888-89 

6.079 

16,104 

2.168 

1880-»0 

6,191 

17,186 

2,272 

1890-01 

6,406 

11,124 

2,400 

1891-92 

6,732 

19,818 

2,639 

1892-93 

6,660 

19,290 

2,789 

It  needs  to  be  stated  respecting  the  last  colnmn  that  it  includes 
continuations  for  claM-room  and  other  libraries,  while  the  figures  for 
the  other  columns  make  no  account  of  the  cost  of  such.  These  Glass- 
room  serials  have  not  been  of  any  extent  till  recently. 

Mr.  Potter  adds:  "The  percentage  of  coutinuatioos  on  which 
nothing  has  been  received  during  the  year  is  nearly  64^  from  all 
agents.     I  have  iu  practice  allowed  for  about  one  half  to  come  iu." 

Our  three  principal  foreign  agents,  in  London,  Leipzig,  and  Paris, 
procured  for  us  books  in  the  following  proportions  to  their  orders ; 
Harrassowitz,  66%  jReinwald,  61%,  KeganFaui,  54%  ;  others,  64^. 
We  received  during  the  year  9  English  shipmente,  9  German,  6 
French,  S  Italian,  and  2  Scandinavian. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  books  recommended  to 
be  bought  for  the  University  Library,  the  number  of  these  already  in 
the  Library  ;  the  number  ordered  (including  those  reordered) ,  and  of 
these  last  the  number  for  which  there  was  reason  for  haste  in  trans- 
mitting the  order :  — 


Purclmiiw.  Hid  Ulfta. 

ISSS-W. 

,^. 

ieea.41. 

r^i^. 

.^. 

In  the  Library 

Ordered 

4,904 
1,347 
8,066 
165 
9,816 

4,404 

819 

2,505 

128 

12,673 

4,546 
711 

4,868 
122 

9,992 

4,326 
968 
3,598 
-   197 
5,666 

6,896 

1,334 

3,7*4 

220 

17,888 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  a  colnmn  have  no  relation 
to  other  figures  in  the  same  columns,  for  books  may  be  recommended 
in  one  year  and  ordered  in  the  following  year,  etc 
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Since  Mr.  Henry  C.  Badger  gave  ap  the  chaise  of  the  map  collec- 
tion in  July,  1892,  worlc  ia  cataloguing  the  collection  hae  ceased ;  but 
Mr.  Walter  Bri^s  has  attended  to  tiie  calls  for  aesistance  from  those 
needing  to  consult  tbe  maps. 

Mr.  John  H.  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  :  — 

"The  collection  of  coins  has  been  placed  in  the  map-room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Library,  where  it  is  accessible  to  students.  The 
coins  are  exhibited  between  sheets  of  glass  in  upright  frames  swing- 
ing from  a  central  post,  tlius  permitting  both  sides  of  each  coin  to  be 
examined.  During  the  year  three  Roman  coins  have  been  added  to 
the  collection,  tbe  gift  of  Professor  Palmer." 

What  I  said  last  year  abont  the  insafiQeiency  of  Gore  Hall  for  the 
uses  of  the  library,  I  may  repeat ;  — 

*'  I  have  in  earlier  reports  exhaosted  the  language  of  warning  and 
anxiety,  in  representing  the  totally  inadequate  accommodations  for 
books  and  readers  which  Gore  Hall  affords.  Each  twelve  months 
brings  us  nearer  to  a  chaotic  condition.  The  Library  goes  on  with 
its  natural  accessions,  and  friends  of  learning  give  us  the  means  to 
add  more  and  more  to  our  growth.  We  have  as  yet  no  assurance  to 
give  them  that  their  gifts  can  be  properly  cared  for  and  tbe  use  of 
their  books  properly  regulated  for  the  general  good." 

JUSTIN  WINSOB,  Xi&rorMMi. 

NOTBMBBR   20,  I89S. 
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To  THE  Pbbisidkht  of  thk  UmvEBSiTT : 

Sir  :  —  During  the  past  year  the  accessions  to  the  Gray  Herbarium 
have  been  numerous  and  valuable.  Noteworthy  among  the  collections 
received  by  gift  or  exchange  have  been  the  following :  two  install- 
menta  of  the  herbarium  of  the  late  John  Ball,  Esq.,  amounting  to 
6000  specimens,  fVom  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew, 
England ;  from  the  same  source  596  plants  collected  at  St.  Vincent, 
W.  I.,  by  Messrs.  H.  H.  and  G.  W.  Smith,  and  568  plants  collected 
in  Sierra  Leone  by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot ;  ftom  the  Imperial  Gardens  of 
St.  Petersburg,  S90  specimens  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  ;  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  410  specimens, 
largely  from  Florida,  the  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico ;  from  A.  L. 
Winton  and  J.  A.  Allen,  676  specimens  from  Eastern  North  America ; 
from  H.  N.  Patterson,  Esq.,  180  exceptionally  perfect  specimens  ot 
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piBnts  of  Colondo  ;  from  Miss  Elizabetii  T&ylor,  50  boreal  and  aitic 
plants;  fiom  the  California  Academy  of  Scienoes,  273  Bpecim«DB, 
chiefly  of  Lower  California,  including  a  number  of  valuable  types ; 
ttom  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Berlin,  105  spedmens 
of  SymphcecKeae  from  the  collection  of  the  lat«  Professor  Robert 
Caspary,  a  specialbt  in  this  group;  from  J.  F.  Collins,  Esq.,  of 
Providence,  280  plants  of  the  Atlantic  coset,  many  of  them  \ntio- 
doced;  ttom  Professor  C.  V.  I^per,  140  mosses  fVom  the  State  of 
Waabiogton;  from  Professor  0.  S.  Sargeut,  182  herbaceous  plants 
from  Nyassa  Land,  distributed  from  the  Kew  Gardens ;  from  the 
GoTemment  Mnseum  at  Cape  Tonn,  2  centuries  of  South  African 
plants;  from  L.  F.  Henderson,  Esq.,  238  plants  of  Oregon;  from 
C.  G.  Fringle,  300  plants  from  Central  Mexico,  including  as  nsnal, 
many  new  species,  and  fhmishing  most  valuable  and  iuteresling 
material  for  systematic  study  ;  from  the  Misses  Harris  of  Cambridge, 
587  specimens  of  New  England  plants,  being  the  herbarium  of  Dr. 
T.  W.  Harris,  Sr. ;  from  M.  L.  Pemald,  56  plants  of  Maine  ;  from 
Professor  0.  D.  Allen,  42  specimens  from  tlie  base  of  Mt.  Rainier ; 
from  C.  F.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  51  plants  of  Michigan ;  from  Heoiy 
Eggert,  Esq.,  €0  plants  of  Southern  Missouri ;  fW>m  B.  F.  Bush,  Esq., 
54  plants  of  the  same  region.  While  several  of  the  last  mentioned 
collections  are  small  in  size,  tbey  have  consisted  of  selected  speci- 
mens, important  in  showing  in  many  instances  more  accurately  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the  plants  represented.  The  following 
collections  have  been  obtained  by  purchase:  1200  plants  of  New 
Zealand  from  T.  Kirk,  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Government  Collections 
at  Wellington,  N.  Z. ;  1100  plants  of  Japan,  collected  by  K. 
Watanabe ;  1000  specimens  of  ferns  of  Trinidad  from  the  Herbarium 
of  A.  Fendler  ;  1600  plants  from  the  herbarium  of  J.  C.  Parlin,  Esq. 
of  North  B<;rwick,  Maine ;  500  plants  from  Mt.  Orizaba,  collected  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Seaton  upon  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  University  of 
Indiana  in  1891  ;  320  plants  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  collected 
by  A.  A.  Heller,  and  including  many  fruiting  specimens  ;  2  centuries 
of  mosses  and  lichens  from  the  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada ; 
300  specimens  of  plants  chiefly  from  North  Carolina,  collected  by 
C.  A.  Kofoid:  800  plants  of  S.  W.  Vii^inia,  collected  by  Messrs. 
J.  K.  Small  and  L.  D.  Reed;  128  plants,  collected  in  Paraguay  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Morong;  460  plants  of  Bolivia,  distributed  by  Drs. 
N.  L.  Britton  and  H.  H.  Rusby.  By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be 
said  that  more  than  12,500  specimens  have  been  received  by  gift  and 
more  than  7,000  acquired  by  purchase. 

A  large  part  of  this  extensive  material  has  already  been  woriced 
over  and  such  specimens  as  were  needed   have  been  mounted  and 
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inoorporstod  with  the  orgaoized  oolleotion  of  the  Gr&y  Herbarinm. 
The  namber  of  sbeeta  of  specimenB  ao  prepared  and  inserted  during 
the  past  year  is  14,208,  which  again  considerably  exceeds  any  annual 
addition  previonely  recorded.  Experience  baa  shown  it  undesirable 
to  insert  specimens  not  fuUy  determined,  and  an  especial  effort  baa 
been  made  to  have  all  specimens  completely  and  accurately  named 
before  insertion,  although,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  occasionally  ex- 
pedient or  indeed  necessary  to  make  exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially 
in  the  case  of  numbered  specimens  of  vrell-known  collectors. 

There  have  been,  during  tbe  year,  several  changes  in  the  corps  of 
assistants.  From  January  1st,  1893,  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  has  been 
appointed  as  regular  collector  for  the  Botanical  Museum  and  Gray 
Herbarinm.  Since  April  he  has  been  in  Central  Mexico,  with  two 
assistants.  Only  a  part  of  bis  collection  for  the  summer  has  as  yet 
been  received,  but  it  is  full  of  Interest,  since  it  contains  not  only 
many  new  plants  but,  what  is  equally  important,  many  specimens 
which  amplify  the  knowledge  of  hitherto  obscure  and  imperfectly 
known  species.  Owing  to  favorable  rains,  the  season  in  tbe  region 
where  Mr.  Pringle  has  been  collecting  has  been  an  exceptionally  good 
one.  January  Ist,  1893,  Miss  Mary  A.  Day,  of  the  Library  of 
Clinton,  Mass.,  was  secured  as  Librarian.  Beside  taking  charge  of 
the  routine  library  work  and  continning  the  card  catalogue,  Misa  Day 
has  been  able  to  relieve  the  curator  of  some  of  the  bibli (graphical 
work  connected  with  the  continuation  of  the  Synoptical  Flora  of 
North  America,  and  has  prepared  a  very  useful  index  Oo  tbe  valuable 
botanical  contributions  of  Dr.  Sereno  Watson.  The  additions  to  tbe 
Library  have  amounted  to  139  volumes  and  230  pamphlets.  A 
suitable  case  for  the  card  catalogue  has  been  purchased  and  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  binding  done. 

In  April,  1893,  tbe  Herbarium  met  with  a  serious  and  painful  loss 
by  the  death  of  its  Assistant  Curator.  Mr.  H.  E.  Seaton,  appointed 
to  this  position  ttora  September  Ist,  1892,  had  in  his  brief  connection 
with  the  Herbarium  shown  himself  a  conscientious,  critical,  and 
methodical  worker  and  his  loss  from  the  Herbarium  staff  ia  keenly  felt. 
Hr.  Seaton  bad  Just  finished  some  systematic  work  upon  the  Flora  of 
Mexico  and  had,  very  fortunately,  already  embodied  his  results  in 
several  papers,  completed  but  a  few  days  before  his  death.  In 
Anggnat,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  an  aaaiatant,  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  diacontinne,  for  the  present  at  least,  bis  connection  witli 
the  Herbarium. 

During  the  mid-summer  Mr.  M.  L.  Femald,  another  assistant, 
spent  several  weeks  verj'  profitably  in  exploring  portions  of  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  which  is  botanically  one  of  the  most  jnterrating  and 
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least  known  r^ons  of  the  Extern  States.  The  curator  also  made  s 
short  collecting  trip  to  the  mountains  of  North  GaroliDs.  Woifc 
□poD  the  "  Synoptical  Flora,  "  resomed  in  the  autumn  of  1892,  has 
been  continued  at  every  available  momeot  through  the  year,  and  the 
order  of  the  CaryophyUaceae,  which  formed  one  of  the  lai^est  gaps 
in  Dr.  Gray's  manoscript  of  Fart  First,  has  been  ia  great  part 
monographed,  a  preliminary  publication  having  been  issoed  upon  two 
of  the  three  tribes,  the  SUeneae  and  Polycarpeae,  and  portions  of  the 
treatment  of  the  third,  more  difficult  tribe,  the  Alaineae,  prepared  in 
manuscript.  By  the  loss  of  assistants  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  the  Curator  has  of  lat«  had  less  time  to  devote  to  this  work, 
but  measures  are  being  taken  to  secure  further  assistance,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  the  progress  of  the  coming  year  may  bs  as 
rapid  as  possible  considering  the  nature  of  the  work.  It  is  a  pleasure 
i^ain  to  express  upon  the  part  of  the  Herbarium  staff  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  liberality  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  whose  gifts  for 
present  use  have  made  it  possible  to  make  sudi  large  additions  to  Mk 
collections  and  to  devote  much  time  to  investigation. 

The  publicatiouB  of  the  Herbarium  daring  the  year  have  been  as 
follows : 

Description  of  New  Plants  collected  in  Mexico  by  C.  G.  Pringle  in 
1890-91,  with  notes  upon  a  few  other  species.  By  B.  L.  Robinson.  Proc. 
Am.  Acad,  xxviii.  165. 

Additions  to  the  PhfEnogamic  Flora  of  Mexico,  discovered  by  C.  G. 
Pringle  in  1891-92.  By  B.  L.  Robinson  and  H.  £.  Seaton.  Ibid, 
xjvili.  103. 

New  and  Little  Known  Plants,  collected  upon  Mt.  Orizaba  in  the 
summer  of  1891.     By  H.  £.  Seaton.     Ibid,  xxviii.  116. 

A  Check-liat  of  the  Plants  of  Gray's  Manual.  Compiled  by  J.  A.  Allen. 
— It  should  be  stated  that  the  publication  of  this  useful  list  and  its  sale  at 
a  price  below  cost,  have  been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  generoaily  of 
an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Manual  and  of  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

Two  New  Plants  from  Washington.  By  B.  L.  Robinson  and  H.  E. 
Seaton.     Botan.  Gazette,  xviii.  237. 

The  North  American  Siteneae  and  Polyenrpeae,  By  B.  L.  Robinson. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxviii.  124. 

BENJAMIK  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 
NonMBu  37,  less. 
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THE    BOTANIC    GARDEN. 

To  THE   PreSIDBUT  or  THB   UNIVKKSlTr: 

Sib:- — ^ As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  tfae  honor  of 
presenting  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year,  1892-93  :  — 

As  matter  of  record,  the  annexed  account  of  the  veather  for  the 
year,  and  its  effects  on  the  plants  cultivated  by  us,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  head-gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Camei'on. 

"  The  early  part  of  the  year  was  verj-  satisfactory  for  all  out-of- 
door  plants.  The  favorable  weather  in  the  fall  was  taken  advantage  - 
of  by  making  several  important  changes  in  the  herbaceous  borders. 
A  good  many  varieties  were  weeded  out  and  their  places  filled  by 
more  showy  and  attractive  ones.  Although  the  winter  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  we  have  had  for  many  yeare,  very  few  of  our  more  valu- 
able out-door  species  were  lost.  The  long  period  of  steady  freezing 
weather,  which  kept  our  plants  in  an  unchanged  condition  fVom  early 
winter  until  late  in  the  spring,  proved  to  be  better  for  them  than  a 
more  mild  and  capricious  season.  The  long  aud  very  cold  winter, 
increased  our  consumption  of  coal  considerably  above  the  average, 
and  in  consequence  of  t^e  late  chilly  spring,  we  had  to  maintain  the 
fires  in  the  houses  much  longer  than  usual  for  some  years  back.  The 
early  part  of  the  planting  season  was  favorable  to  our  seedlings,  but 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  most  of  June  were  so  dry,  that  the 
strongest  seedlings  suffered  somewhat.  We  were  obliged  to  expend 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  care  in  the  judicious  watering  of  the  plots  in 
the  exposed  portions  of  the  garden,  but  tlie  results  were  satisfactory. 
The  two  following  months,  closing  the  College  year  were  exception- 
ally good  for  most  of  tlie  plants,  and  as  there  was  at  this  time  plenty 
of  rain,  our  total  outgo  for  water  purchased  of  the  city,  was  not  much 
more  than  in  former  seasons.  We  have,  on  the  whole,  not  lost  many 
desirable  plants  from  any  cause,  in  fact,  the  year  has  given  us 
average  results,  although  at  considerable  increased  cost." 

The  most  important  change  in  the  management  of  the  open  ground 
was  undertaken  dnring  the  autumn.  The  unused  plat  behind  the 
Herbarium  was  broken  up,  trenched,  and  prepared  for  a  nnrsery. 
The  soil  has  proved  to  be  of  good  quality  and  well  adapted  to  the 
TArieties  of  Gladiolus  and  allied  plants  for  which  we  did  not  else- 
where have  snfllcient  room.  This  section  will  answer  also  for 
experimental  purposes. 

It  has  become  a  serious  question  whether  the  largest  trees  in  our 
Garden  ought  not  to  be  cut  down.  Much  of  the  lower  part  is  now 
densely  shaded  by  the  smaller  trees  which  have  grown  under  the  trees 
which  were  planted  when  the  garden  was  established  and  it  would 
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seem  at  first  sight  that  these  latest  comers  shonid  be  Mcriflcsd  first. 
But  it  unfortnoately  happens  that  some  of  the  fioest  trees  !□  tJie 
garden  have  begun  to  shov  signs  of  decay  and  most  soon  beotwne 
worthless  if  not  indeed  dangerous.  The  upper  trees  in  the  row  next 
to  the  Garden  Street  fence  have  already  died,  and  those  nearest  to 
them  can  have  at  the  most  but  two  or  three  years  more  to  live. 
Every  dead  branch  torn  off  in  a  heavy  gale  is  liable  to  damage  the 
flower-beds  seriously:  in  the  sudden  storms  of  1892  and  this  year 
some  of  our  plants  suffered  from  this  cause.  But  it  is  so  ditllcuit  to 
give  up  fhim  our  very  scanty  number  of  representative  trees  the 
specimens  which  date  from  the  founding  of  the  Garden  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  and  which  have  long  been  one  of  its  greatest 
charms,  that  no  sudden  or  very  extensive  clearing  can  be  undertaken. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  as  an  adviser  on  our  Garden  Committee  one 
whose  success  in  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  is  not  rivalled  in  this 
country,  and  we  shall  rely  on  bis  counsel  implicitly. 

In  early  summer,  after  transfer  of  the  plants,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  so-called  "  Stove,"  the  hottest  of  our  greenhouses,  was  so 
badly  affected  by  rot  that  extensive  repairs  would  be  necessary.  It 
was  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  find  that  the  house  was  also  infested 
by  white  nnts,  and  that  these  pests  had  riddled  many  of  the  timbers, 
which  on  their  surface  seemed  to  be  sound.  Further  examination 
showed  that  all  of  the  tables  and  other  supports  in  this  house  and 
the  adjoining  Falmhouse  and  Fernery  needed  a  thorough  overhauling 
on  account  of  defective  portions.  After  the  work  of  repair  was 
fairly  entered  on,  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  be  cheapest  in  the 
end  to  reconstmct  in  great  measure  the  three  buildings.  If  we  had 
considered  it  at  all  safe  to  attempt  to  get  through  the  winter  with  the 
houses  in  their  dilapidat^id  condition,  all  repairs  would  have  been 
postponed.  It  was,  however,  evident  that  such  an  experiment  would 
put  in  peril  our  large  collection  of  exotics,  many  of  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  replace,  without  great  expense. 

The  moat  interesting  accession  to  our  greenhouses  during  the  year 
is  the  flne  specimen  of  one  of  the  larger  tree-ferns  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  Todea  barbara,  the  gift  of  Baron  von  Mueller,  the 
Government  Botanist,  of  Victoria,  Australia.  Ue  sent  it  in  time  for 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  which  it  would  hav« 
reached  had  there  not  been  vexatious  delays  in  forwarding  it  from 
England.  The  Baron  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to'  have  it  ex- 
hibited there  for  a  few  months.  But  on  its  arrival  in  Boston  its 
leavingont  was  already  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  this  impracticable, 
and  it  was  therefore  placed  at  once  in  our  Australian  honse,  wlfere  it 
now  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  an  interesting  collection. 
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BarOD  Ton  Mueller  lias  placed  the  UniTerBity  under  great  obligatiooa 
by  his  geaerositj  in  many  ways  for  a  long  period. 

As  promised  in  the  last  report,  the  work  of  arranging  the  economic 
colleotions  at  the  Mnsenm  has  gone  on,  until  now  the  lai^er  part  is 
securely  placed  in  jare  for  exhibition  and  for  study  by  advanced 
papils.  Altbongh  this  work  demanded  a  very  lai^e  expenditure  of 
money  at  an  nnfortoaate  time,  it  was  thought  beat  to  proceed  with  it, 
and  thus  keep  the  collections  in  safety.  In  short,  the  two  large  out- 
lays Tcfened  to  for  the  preservation  of  our  collections  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  work  could  not  have  been  forced  Upon  us  at  a 
more  anpropitious  season. 

The  display  of  economic  products  in  the  new  exhibition  room  has 
made  good  progress,  and  will  be  carried  on  still  farther  as  soon  as 
our  income  justifies  it.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ware  have  most  kindly  coa- 
sented  to  the  transfer  to  the  economic  room  of  those  glass  models  in 
the  Blaschka  collection  which  can  be  utilized  to  illustrate  the  plants 
producing  useful  products.  These  specimens  add  much  to  the  attrac- 
tireiiess  of  the  exhibit. 

Two  lai^  additions  to  the  Ware  Collection  of  Blaschka  Glass 
models  have  been  received  during  tlie  year,  and  have  been  in  part 
incorporated  with  the  others.  New  cases  have  been  constnicted  for 
the  reception  of  the  others  now  on  hand  and  to  arrive  in  February. 
The  last  models  received  are  even  more  attractive  than  those  which 
have  preceded  them.  In  May  last  the  collections  wera  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  University,  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ware,  and  accepted  by 
the  Corporation. 

It  wilt  probably  surprise  those  who  have  not  watched  the  rapid  and 
symmetrical  development  of  the  Ware  Collection,  to  learn  that  (exclu- 
sive of  a  lai^e  number  of  Cryptogamic  and  Histological  models,  of 
which  no  mention  need  now  be  made)  there  are  no  less  than  365 
species  of  flowering  plants  represented.  These  belong  to  299  genera, 
and  86  orders,  covering  all  tbe  more  important  natural  families  of 
American  Fhaenogamia.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  undertake  the  systematic  arrangement  of  these  in  lineal 
seqaence,  but  the  new  cases  permit  ns  to  place  each  plant  in  its 
proper  position  in  the  natural  system. 

In  selecting  species  for  the  Blaschkas  to  study,  it  has  been  my 
object  to  keep  the  collection  symmetrical,  so  that  visitors  might  gain 
from  it  a  synoptic  view.  The  artists  have  cooperated  with  me  at  every 
step,  in  some  instances  waiving  their  own  preferences,  as  for  instance 
in  the  matter  of  Central  American  Orchids,  which  lend  themselves 
most  admirably  to  this  method  of  representation,  and  in  which  the 
greatest  success  has  been  achieved.     Of  this  family  we  now  have  26 
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species,  a  namber  which  Trill  be  conaidered  aafficient  at  this  stage  of  th« 
work.  In  the  great  orders,  Compositae,  Liliaceae,  and  LegominoBM, 
we  have  respectively,  21,  20,  and  15  species  now  in  band  forexhi- 
bition. 

It  was  thought  wise  to  add  a  few  of  these  glass  models  to  the  Har- 
vard Exhibit  at  Chicago.  At  tbe  date  of  writing,  these  have-not  yet 
been  retnrned.  There  presence  berewonld  slightly  change  the  nambers 
given  above. 

The  laboratories  of  Cryptogamic  and  FhaenoganiiG  Botany  have 
been  filled  nearly  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

The  following  numbers  of  those  attending  the  electives  in  Botany 
are,  for  convenience  of  reference,  brought  t^^ether. 

Botkny  1,  ProfeSBor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Ganong 147 

Botany  2,  Frofeaior  Ttuiter  and  Mr.  Richards SO 

Botanj  S,  Profeasor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Ganong 18 

Botany  *,  Profeiflor  Farlow  and  ProfeMor  Thaxtw    ...  IS 

Botany  20a,  PrafesBor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Qanol^t    ....  6 

Botany  20b,  Frofesaor  Farlov  and  Profeaior  Thaxter   .    .  10 
Siunmer-claji,  Profeiaor  Fenhallow,  of  McGUl  Univenity. 

Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  tbe  classes,  it  Is  neceaeaiy 
to  replenish  tbe  laboratory  supplies  and  make  additions  to  our  appa' 
ratns  more  frequently  than  formerly.  It  is  found  that  the  use  of  tbe 
same  microecope  by  a  section  of  three  or  four  men,  with  the  divided 
responsibility  for  its  care,  results  speedily  in  the  deterioration  of  the 
instrument.  Many  of  our  compound  microscopes  bave  been  in  con- 
stant nse  for  tbe  whole  College  year  and  by  the  summer  classes,  since 
1873,  and  are  not  so  serviceable  as  the  students  have  a  ri^t  to  expect. 
To  supply  all  the  laboratories  with  the  instruments  which  they  need 
imperatively,  would  cost  about  two  thousand  dollars. 

A  careful  analysis  of  our  expenditures  for  the  whole  department 
comprised  under  the  titles,  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum 
(including  the  Laboratories)  shows  that  there  is  needed  annually  (in 
addition  to  our  Btat«d  income  iVom  invested  funds) ,  three  thousaikt 
dollars.  For  some  years,  the  annual  gifts  for  present  nse  have  met 
this  want,  or  have  nearly  done  so.  The  year  just  ended  has  been  an 
exception.  With  extraordinary  and  absolutely  necessary  expendi- 
tnres  of  la^e  size  for  the  preservation  of  our  perishable  material, 
there  have  been  no  large  gifts  ;  consequently  the  new  year  Gnds  ns 
with  a  considerable  excess  of  expenditures  over  income.  It  is  believed 
that  the  actual  necessities  of  the  same  will  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the 
department. 

The  gins  of  money  for  specific  uses  by  the  department  are  referred 
to  in  the  TreosuTer's  report.   These  gifts  have  Justified  us  in  adding  to 
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and  improring  certain  pftrta  of  oar  phott^^phic  collection,  and  hare 
beea  moot  acceptable. 

It  IB  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  addition  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Lowell  Fund  for  the  support  of  a  Botanic  Garden,  b; 
Hiss  Anna  C.  LoweU. 

I  am  glad  to  bear  witness  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Overseers'  Cont- 
mittee  on  the  Botanic  Garden  and  that  on  Botanical  Instruction. 
The  members  of  these  committees  have  been  of  much  assistance  in 
many  ways,  and  their  help  has  been  sincerely  appreciated. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 


THE  ARNOLD  AKBORETUM. 

To  THE   FSKSIDEKT  Or  THE  UNIVEBSnT  : 

Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1893. 

During  the  year  the  Arboretum  roads,  begun  ten  years  earlier,  have 
been  finished  by  the  Park  Department  of  the  Cily  of  Boston  and  the 
public  has  now  easy  access  to  all  ports  of  the  Arboretum.  The  park- 
way which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Arboretum  has  been 
begnn;  and  the  inner  slope  roughly  graded.  It  is  now  possible, 
therefore,  to  finish  the  arrangement  of  the  collections  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  must  occupy  the  uudrained  meadow  near  the 
Centre  Street  entrance  which  cannot  be  used  until  means  for  draining 
it  are  provided  by  the  city.  During  the  year  the  north  slope  of  th« 
Bnesey  Hill,  where  several  years  ago  tlie  Ashes,  Lilacs,  Catalpas,, 
Elms,  Mulberries,  Birches  and  the  arborescent  members  of  the  Pea 
family  were  planted  in  large  open  groups,  has  been  graded  and  laid 
down  in  grass ;  and  this  part  of  tbe  Arboretum  is  now  finished.  The 
planting  of  the  year  has  been  confined  to  tbe  decoration  of  short 
stretches  of  roadside  with  native  shrubs,  but  the  completion  of  the 
grading  near  the  Centre  Street  entrance  and  along  the  driveway 
connecting  that  entrance  with  tbe  one  near  tbe  Forest  Hills  railway 
station  will  make  it  possible  to  plant  largely  next  spring.  Prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  this ;  and  there  is  now  no  reason  why  tbe 
Arboretum,  so  far  as  available  space  and  material  permit,  should  not 
be  practically  planted  in  three  years  more.  The  collections  are  in 
good  condition,  and  the  oldest  trees  in  the  systematic  arrangement 
will  soon  be  valuable  for  purposes  of  instruction.    The  nurseries  hav« 
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been  enriched  by  man;  thousand  Hoedliog  plants  in  about  two  hun- 
dred species  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  the  director  dorii^  a 
Journey  In  Japan,  made  during  the  antumn  months  for  the  parpoae  of 
studying  the  forests  of  that  country  and  introducing  into  the  Arbore- 
ttim  a  number  of  plants  before  unknown  io  our  gardens. 

The  intorchaage  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  establiBh- 
ments  has  been  contmued  during  the  year.  10,685  plants  (indnding 
grafts  and  cutdngs)  and  1743  packets  of  seeds  were  distributed  aa 
follows:  To  all  parts  of  the  United  States  10,472  plants  and  269 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  Canada  25  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Great  Britain 
70  plants  and  358  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  continent  of  Europe  93 
plants  and  973  packets  of  seeds;  to  Japan  118  packets  of  seeds. 

There  have  tieen  received  during  the  year  2135  plants  and  699 
packets  of  seeds. 

During  the  year  the  Herbarium  and  Library  have  been  moved  into 
the  Hunnewell  Building  and  are  now  safely  and  commodiously 
boused.  2713  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added  to  the  Herba- 
rium and  1900  specimens  have  been  distributed.  The  principal 
additions  have  been  12S5  sheets  of  Japanese  plants  from  the 
Director;  a  set  of  Grecian  plants  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Franceschi;  Mexican 
plants  from  C.  G.  Pringle ;  California  plants  from  the  curator  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  and  various  smaU  collections 
from  the  Director  ot  the  Roj'al  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Specimens  of  woods,  fruits  and  other  tree  products  which  have  been 
accumulating  for  several  years  have  been  stored  in  the  new  building, 
although  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  arrange  them  for  purposes 
of  public  instruction. 

Instruction  of  a  practical  character  upon  the  trees  and  shnibe  grow- 
ing in  the  Arboretum  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack  in  the  autumn  and 
spring  to  classes  of  men  and  women,  principally  teocbers.  Thirty 
lectures,  each  lasting  from  two  to  three  hours,  were  given  with  on 
attendance  of  twenty-six  in  the  autumn  and  thiri,y-two  in  the  spring 
months. 

The  lai^e  amount  of  work  which  lias  been  accomplished  in  oU  the 
departments  during  the  year  has  been  made  possible  by  Mr.  Frederick 
L.  Ames  and  Mr.  John  L.  Gardner,  who  have  given  large  sums  of 
money  to  increase  the  income  of  the  Arboretum  f\ind. 

C.   S.   SABGENT,  Director. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE   PrESIDKKT  OF  TBB  UHIVEfiSITT  : 

Sir,  —  During  the  last  year  the  crowding  of  the  laboratories  in 
BoylstoD  Hall,  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  has  rendered  still  more 
evident  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  accomo<lationB  not  only  for  our 
large  elementary  clasaeB  but  also  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
advanced  students.  The  need  of  separate  rooms  of  moderate  size 
for  advanced  etadents  engaged  on  original  work  is  especially  felt. 
The  coet  of  a  new  building  of  sufBcient  size  adapted  to  modem  re- 
quirements  with  the  necessary  endowments^would  he  nearly  half  a 
million  and  such  laige  gifts  or  beqnests  as  this  implies  cannot  be 
hoped  for  until  the  community  is  ia  a  prosperous  financial  condition 
but  this  very  important  end  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

Meanwhile  sometliing  has  been  done  to  remedy  the  want  of  venti- 
lation in  Boylston  Hall,  also  dwelt  upon  in  my  last  report.  A  system 
of  exhaust  fans  run  by  an  electro-motor  with  power  furnished  by  the 
Cambridge  Electric  Co.  has  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  new 
organic  laboratory  at  a  total  cost  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  and 
involving  a  ninniog  expense  of  twelve  and  a  half  dollars  per  month. 
One  exhaust  fon  (fourteen  inohea  in  diameter)  for  each  of  the  seven 
hoods  in  the  laboratory  forces  ont  the  air  through  a  ventilator  of 
some  size  in  the  roof  and  maintains  the  atmosphere  of  this  large  room 
in  good  condition  while  the  incoming  air  to  supply  the  exhaust  is 
heated  by  passing  over  radiators.  The  problem  of  ventilation  has 
thus  been  happily  solved  for  this  one  working  room  and  the  same 
system  can  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  use  of  the  larger  lectm^  room  in  Boylston  Hall  by  the  large 
and  ungovernable  elementary  class  of  the  English  Department  has 
proved  as  was  anticipated  a  great  evil,  and  no  delicate  work  is  pos- 
sible while  the  class  is  in  the  building.  The  ill-mannered,  rough,  and 
noisy  boyishness  is  doubtless  excited  by  the  noisome  odors  incidentel 
to  chemical  work)  but  our  experience  shows  that  a  chemical  labora- 
tory is  not  a  suitable  place  for  such  a  course  of  instruotion. 

During  the  Qrst  part  of  the  year  careful  attention  was  given  to  the 
preparation  of  the  exhibit  both  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  of  the 
Uiueralt^cal  Museum  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition.  The  manner 
in  which  these  impressed  an  entirely  impartial  observer  may  be  seen 
ttom  the  following  extract  firom  an  article  on  the  "  Chemistry  at  the 
World's  Fair"  by  Marcos  Benjamin,  Fb.D. :  — 
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"  Finally,  there  are  in  the  gallery,  two  exhibits  vhich  are  highly 
sigaificant,  the  remarkable  and  interesting  cases  of  chemical  prepara- 
tions shoim  by  the  German  Chemical  Society,  and  by  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  Harvard  University.  The  former  conaiste  of  over  1500 
apecimens  of  chemical  compounds  contributed  to  chemiatry  during 
the  laat  twenty-five  years  by  the  German  chemists  in  the  laboratories 
of  Aachen,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Brunswick,  Carleruhe,  CharlottenI>«r^, 
Darmstadt,  Freiburg,  Guttingen,  Greifswald,  Heidelberg,  Jena, 
Konigsberg,  Leipzig,  Lud  wigs  ha  fen,  Miihlhausen,  Munich,  Miinater, 
and  Wiirzburg.  Tliey  tell  the  story  of  organic  chemistry.  Harvard 
University  baa  a  similar  exhibit  that  inclndes  300  samples  of  original 
contributiona  to  science  made  in  the  laboratories  in  Cambridge  .... 
an  honorable  and  dignified  memorial  of  what  a  single  university  has 
contributed  to  our  beloved  science." 

The  value  of  the  new  library  and  mailing  room  in  Boylston  Hall 
is  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  students  of  chemistry  and  its 
use  ia  rapidly  extending.  Early  in  the  year  the  number  of  volumes 
was  nearly  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the  chemical  library  of  the  late 
Dr.  W.  P.  Dexter  presented  to  the  Department  by  his  family. 

During 'the  past  year  the  Mineralogical  Museum  has  received 
valuable  accesaiona  chiefly  through  gifta.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  Hamlin  Collection  of  Tourmalines,  purchased  and  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  Mr.  Jamea  Garland  of  New  Yorfe.  The 
ooUectioD  was  pnrchaaed  from  Dr.  A.  £.  Hamlin  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
and  has  long  been  famous  and  associated  with  his  family.  Added  to 
the  specimens  we  already  possess,  it  forms  the  fineet  suite  of  this 
interesting  mineral  which  exists.  The  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Columbian  Exhibition  has  enabled  the  Director  to  obtain  a  number  of 
unique  specimens  which  have  greatly  enriched  the  collection.  Among 
these  a  large  mass  of  pink  scapolite  from  Bolton,  Maes. ,  exhibiting  on 
a  polished  surface  the  striking  color  of  this  variety  of  the  mineral,  and 
a  section  of  a  large  trunk  from  the  petrified  forest  of  Arizona,  deserve 
special  notice.  The  specimen  of  scapolite  was  presented  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Gardner  of  the  Scientific  School.  The  interest  taken  in  the 
collection,  and  ita  rapid  growth,  since  its  removal  to  the  new  Museum 
building  have  been  very  gratifying.  It  has  become  an  important 
educational  means,  not  only  for  the  Glasses  in  mineralogy,  but  al»o 
for  the  whole  community.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on  three  after* 
noons  of  the  week,  when  familiar  talks  about  the  specimens  are  con- 
stantly given  by  Dr.  Huntington  or  myself.  A  wish  bas  been  ex- 
preased  in  many  quarters  that  the  museum  should  be  open  more  fteely, 
but  much  of  the  exhibit  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  left  unguarded.  The 
value  of  the  collection  to  the  general  public  would  be  greatly  increased 
by  large  descriptive  labels  which  must  be  printed  to  secure  attention. 
Such  explanatory  labelling  has  been  begun,  but  without  further  aid  it 
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mu^  be  a  loDg  time  before  it  can  be  finisbed.  Ab  stated  in  my  last  re- 
port Buch  a  large  and  valuable  collection  aa  tbia  bae  become  demaoda 
the  coDatant  aervicea  of  an  intelligent  and  efficient  curator. 

The  Domber  of  candidates  offering  chemistry  as  one  of  the  ad- 
vanced or  elective  subjects  for  admission  to  College  baa  been  steadily 
increasing  since  the  preaent  achenie  of  admission  examinations  waa 
adopted,  and  this  year  it  has  reached  neariy  or  quite  one  hundred ; 
and  the  number  of  preparatory  achools  which  furnish  the  requisite 
preparation  is  as  constantly  multiplying.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  the  Uoxbury  Latin  School  sent  us  a  laige  contingent  admirably 
trained.  In  most  of  the  schools  there  is  a  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  of  our  requisition  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  meet  it  as 
nearly  as  poeaible,  but  in  aonie  cases  there  has  been  an  obvious 
attempt  to  press  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "sixty  experi- 
ments," and  to  substitute  simple  chemical  manipulation  for  the 
tnuning  in  methods  which  we  require.  Still  on  the  whole  the  result 
is  moat  gratifying  and  shows  that  the  secondary  achools  are  rapidly 
adopting  efficient  methods  of  training  in  experimental  science. 

The  Summer  School  in  Chemistry  was  as  well  attended  as  ever, 
and  veiy  efficiently  conducted  by  Ur.  Joseph  Torrey.  As  has  been 
the  case  from  the  first,  the  students  were  almost  all  teachers  seeking 
a  better  preparation  for  their  woric  and  chiefly  anxious  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  experimental  methods.  The  opportunities 
offered  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  these  teachers  who  have  often 
considerable  abstract  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  but  we  have 
discouraged  our  undergraduates  from  seeking  to  substitute  a  course  in 
the  Summer  School  for  one  of  the  regular  College  courses.  Although 
tile  ground  covered  may  be  essentially  the  same,  the  training  is  by 
no  means  equivalent,  and  we  have,  therefore,  not  been  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  summer  courses  any  credit  on  Hie  College  rank. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  laboratory  instructors  during  the 
past  year  and  bnt  few  changes  in  the  regular  laboratory  courses. 
The  Director  was  relieved  of  the  oversigbt  of  the  classes  in  quantita- 
tive analysis  which  were  wholly  delegated  to  Dr.  Richards,  while  be 
resumed  Chemistry  VIII.,  a  course  on  tiie  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Chemistr}',  and  announced  a  new  research  course  on  Chemical 
Physics.  The  numbers  attending  the  various  courses  were  sufficient, 
as  already  stated,  to  overcrowd  the  laboratories  in  Boylston  Hall, 
and  the  details  of  attendance  will  be  found,  as  usual,  in  the  reports 
of  the  several  Deans. 

The  original  work  daring  the  last  year  was  unusually  fruitful,  and 
a  number  of  papers  entitled  "  Contributions  from  the  Laboratoiy  of 
Harvard  College  "  were  published  in  the  Proceedmgs  of  the  American 
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Academy,  in  the  Berichte  of  the  Oerman  Chemioal  Sod^,  in  ,dte 
Keue  Zeitachrift  fUr  Anorganiteke  Chemie,  and  elsewhere.  The  titles 
of  theae  papers,  for  tlie  moat  part  techoical,  will  appear  in  the 
Bnlletin  of  the  Aeaiatant  Librarian. 

JOSIAH  P.   COOK£,  Dirtctor. 


THE  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THK  President  of  thk  UsiviBanT: 

Sir,  —  The  methoda  of  laboratory  inatruction  in  phyaioa,  dereloped 
during  the  past  fifteen  yeara  to  a  greater  extent  in  thia  Univereity 
than  in  any  other  inatitution,  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  the  extension 
of  theao  methods  to  the  {nstruction  in  grammar  schools  and  high 
acboola.  The  exhibit  of  the  phj'sical  department  at  the  World'a 
Fair  at  Chici^o  showed  that  schools  and  colleges  throughont  the 
country  could  make  a  saving  in  the  total  of  many  thousands  of  dd- 
lara  by  adopting  apparatua  which  ia  reasonable  in  price  and  whidi 
can  also  give  accurate  results.  In  any  endeavor,  however,  to  take 
students  beyond  the  mere  elementa  of  physics,  a  knowledge  of  trigo- 
nometry ia  required.  In  most  preparatory  schoola  a  boy  who  is 
studying  trigonometry  is  regarded  by  his  associates  with  a  species  of 
awe.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  growth  of  intelligent 
metliods  of  teaching  elementary  mathematics  will  keep  pace  with  the 
adoption  of  rational  methods  of  teaching  physics,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  come  to  college  prepared  on  the  higher  coarae  in 
laboratory  instiuction  will  increase. 

The  success,  however,  of  a  scientific  institution  like  the  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory  ought  not  to  be  estimated  entirely  by  the  number 
of  students  who  are  taking  its  elementary  courses.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  its  true  measure  of  success  is  in  the  number  of  well-trained 
teachers  and  investigators  it  sends  forth  ;  and  in  this  sending  forth  of 
traiued  men  one  sees  a  method  of  university  extension  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  fruitful  in  results.  Tried  by  this  standard  I  believe  that  we 
can  also  point  with  pride  to  our  results ;  for  during  the  past  three 
years  we  have  supplied  to  other  instjtutions  one  professor,  one  asaist- 
ant  professor,  and  two  iuatmctors  in  physics.  Between  three  and 
four  hundred  students  outside  this  University  will  thus  receive  die 
benefit  of  the  training  which  these  teachers  have  received  here. 
During  the  past  year  two  of  our  graduate  students  have  gone  into  the 
practical  applicationa  of  physical  science.     While,  therefore,  it  may 
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seem  a  very  expensive  proGesB  in  edacation  to  maintain  courses  for 
one  or  two  advanced  students,  it  must  be  considered  that  these  few 
well-truned  men  can  extend  the  influence  of  this  Univeraity  to  a 
larger  number  even  tb&n  attend  courses  in  physics  in  this  University. 

Tbe  rapid  growth  of  new  iDstitutious,  and  tlie  building  of  new 
laboratories  in  the  West,  will  provide  elementary  instruction  in 
Isboratory  methods  more  abundantly  in  the  future.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  relax  our  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  that 
are  being  made  daily  in  apparatus  and  methods  of  laboratory  work. 
Graduate  students  will  be  attracted  to  the  older  institutions  not  by 
the  facilities  they  offer  such  students  for  elementary  instruction  but 
by  the  means  which  they  afford  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best 
work  in  their  chosen  subject. 

The  fadlities  for  graduate  instruction  in  the  laboratories  hare  been 
notably  increased  during  tbe  past  year  by  the  employment  of  a  skilful 
mechanician  who  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  tbe  department. 
Tbe  additions  to  the  physical  apparatus  of  the  Laboratory  in  the 
future  will  be  found  in  the  laboratories  rather  than  in  the  physical 
cabinets;  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  physical  cabinets  mark  an  era  of 
the  past ;  and  the  laboratory  of  the  future  must  have,  so  to  speak, 
live  capital  in  the  shape  of  working  apparatus  rather  than  inactive 
capital  in  pieces  of  apparatus  which  have  merely  an  historical  inter- 
est. Tbe  practical  laboratories  of  Edison,  and  Ellhu  Thompson,  and 
Weston,  are  exerting  a  healthy  reaction  upon  the  universitj'  labora- 
tories by  giving  them  a  stir  and  activity  which  always  comes  from  con- 
tact with  realities.  The  ideal  university  laboratory  should  combine 
the  highest  theory  with  tbe  best  modern  practice ;  and  a  mechanician 
who  is  thoroughly  trained  in  practical  devices  is  an  essential  olllcer 
in  such  an  ideal  laboratory.  The  regular  work  of  instniction,  both  to 
elementary  and  to  graduate  students,  can  easily  absorb  tbe  main  por- 
tion of  a  teacher's  energy  and  leave  him  but  little  time  for  the  repair 
and  adjustment  of  apparatus. 

Besides  the  supervision  of  a  laboratory  course  which  requires  con- 
stant tests  of  new  apparatus  and  new  methods  of  illustrating  the 
sofaject.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  has  been  engaged  upon  mathematical 
work  which  is  to  fbnn  the  basis  of  attack  of  problems  in  mnthematical 
pbysics.  Professor  Hall  was  engaged  in  writing  up  the  results  of 
research  work  which  had  occupied  him  for  a  considerable  time.  He 
pnblished  during  the  j-earone  paper  on  a  determination  of  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  cast  iron  and  cast  nickel ;  two  papers,  one  of  them  a 
revision  of  a  previous  one,  on  heat  conduction  in  the  cylinder  wall  of 
the  steam-engine ;  and  one,  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Clough.  on  temperature 
dianges  of  the  "  Hall  effects  "  in  various  metals.     He  also  continued 
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bis  work  upon  a  method,  in  some  reepecU  new,  for  determiniag  the 
thermal  conductivitj  of  iron.  In  addition  to  his  regular  work  of 
instruction  he  gave  at  the  Jefferson  Laboratory  a  courae  in  elementary 
experimental  phj'sicB  to  a  claes  of  twentj-two  Cambridge  grammar 
school  teachers  ;  the  object  of  the  course  was  to  prepare  these  teachers 
for  giving  a  similar  course  of  quantitative  experimental  work  in  phy- 
sics to  their  own  classes.  The  Cambridge  gi-ammar  schools  are  this 
year,  1893-94,  giving  snch  a  course.  A  brief  account  of  the  work  done 
with  this  class  of  teachers  ia  given  in  the  "  Educational  Review  "  for 
October,  1893. 

Dr.  Willson  conducted  during  the  year  a  course  in  practical 
astronomy.  The  methods  of  mathematical  astronomy  are  extremely 
serviceable  to  students  in  physics,  and  the  Laboratory  gains  greatJy 
by  the  instrumental  suggestions  of  Dr.  Willson. 

Mr.  Sabine  published  during  the  year  a  laboratory  manual,  which 
embraces  the  experience  of  several  years,  in  perfecting  apparatus  and 
suitable  experiments  for  the  higher  grade  of  elementary  laboratory 
instructioD.  He  also  devoted  much  time,  thought,  and  energy  to 
preparing  the  Harvard  exhibit  at  Chicago. 

The  Director  was  occupied  during  the  year  with  an  investigation 
upon  the  energj-  consumed  in  carrying  an  electric  charge  through  a 
dielectric  like  glass  when  the  dielectric  is  placed  in  a  powerftil  mag- 
netic Held.  In  the  modern  electro-magnet  tbeoiy  of  light  it  is 
assumed  that- there  is  a  displacement  of  electricity  in  a  dielectric 
when  the  cbai^o  upon  its  bounding  surfaces  varies  in  intensity.  For 
instance,  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  dischai'ged  by  connecting  the  inside 
coating  to  the  outer  coating  it  is  supposed  that  electricity  is  displaced 
through  the  glass.  If  this  displacement  takes  place  across  lines  of 
magnetic  force  there  should  be  an  expenditure  of  energj-,  and  if  this 
expenditure  can  be  observed  the  hypothesis  can  be  proved.  The 
experiments  were  about  to  be  finished  last  June  when  a  defect  was 
discovered  in  the  apparatus  which  necessitates  a  i-epetition  of  the 
work,  which  will  be  repeated  this  year  on  a.  larger  scale. 

The  Director  published  In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  also 
in  the  London  Philosophical  Magazine  a  paper  on  the  "Oscillation  of 
Lightening  Discharges,"  and  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Under  his 
direction  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Arnold,  Graduate  Students,  investi- 
gated the  question  of  raising  the  frequency  of  electrical  oscillations ; 
a  portion  of  their  work  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  Much  time  was  also  spent  upon  methods  of  studying  the 
absorption  of  the  ultra  violet  rays  of  tight  in  different  portions  of  the 
sky,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  observing  the  Corona.  These 
experiments  were  interrupted  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
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a  Graduate  Student,  to  a  travellmg  fellowship.  Tho  laboratory  needs 
a  larger  departmental  library,  and  each  professor  should  have  an 
assistant  whose  time  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  graduate  work 
of  the  professor :  three  or  four  intelligent  Graduate  Students  can 
moke  great  demand  upon  a  professor's  time,  foi-  there  are  both  math- 
emathieal  and  iustrumental  difflcultiee  to  be  overcome.  With  Gi-adu- 
ate  Students  the  professor  may  be  said  to  be  under  a  continual  cup- 
ping process.  He  is  like  a  lawyer  with  many  cases  and  needs  aa 
assistant  to  look  up  precedents  and  to  prepare  briefs. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  JXrector. 


THE  OBSERVATORY. 

To  THE  PRBSIDENT  OF  THE  UNivEBarry : 

Sir,  —  The  most  important  event  to  be  mentioned  in  the  present 
report  is  the  completion  of  the  new  flre-proof  brick  building,  and  the 
transfer  to  it  of  about  30,000  stellar  photographs.  The  second 
expedition  to  our  Peruvian  observing  station  has  returned,  and  the 
third  expedition  has  begun  work  successfully.  The  entire  income  of 
the  Paine  Fund,  one  of  the  lai^est  gifts  ever  made  to  astronomy,  is 
this  year  for  tbe  first  time  available  for  the  use  of  the  Observatoiy. 
Notwithstanding  this  important  increase  in  our  resources,  the  expenses 
due  to  additional  work  undertaken  have  also  become  greater,  so  that 
no  new  researches  can  be  begun  for  the  present.  The  addition  to 
the  Paine  Fund  will,  however,  compensate  for  the  loss  that  this 
Ob8er\-atory,  like  other  American  observatories,  has  suffered  by  the 
action  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observator}'  in  depriving  them  of  income 
from  the  sale  of  time  signals.  The  expense  of  tbe  second  Peruvian 
expedition  proved  much  greater  than  was  anticipated,  and  has  caused 
a  considerable  deficit  in  the  Boyden  Fund.  The  expenses  for  publi- 
cation which  are  to  bo  paid  from  the  unrestricted  portions  of  the 
income  of  the  Observatory  are  likely  to  be  lai'ge  in  coming  years,  and 
if  possible  a  portion  of  the  income  should  be  reserved  for  a  building 
fund,  which  will  soon  be  required  if  the  Observatory  maintains  its 
present  rate  of  growth.  The  Observatory'  was  represented  at  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  by  n  collection  of  about  250  photographs,  and 
portraits  of  Bond,  Paine,  Boyden,  and  Draper. 

Obsebvatorv  Instruments. 

Ecut  Egvaiorial.  —  The  systematic  observation  of  variable  stars 

upon  the  system  described  in  the  last  repoit  coutinues  to  be  the 
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principal  wortof  this  instmineDt ;  but  the  photometric  observation  of 
the  eclipBcs  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  the  otwervation  of  comets  are 
also  carried  on  as  before.  The  observer  vraa  Mr.  0.  C.  Wendell, 
except  that  <J  of  the  25  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  photometric 
measurements  of  which  were  obtained  during  the  year,  were  observed 
by  the  Director.  The  wedge  photometer  waa  used  ia  48  series  of 
observations,  comprising  3954  measurements,  for  determining  the 
brightness  of  1118  stars  occurring  in  the  Durdimusterung.  Comet 
1892  III.  was  observed  21  times  for  position,  and  was  photometri- 
cally measured  ou  13  nights.  Comet  1893  I.  was  observed  9  times, 
and  Comet  1893  b  1 1  times,  for  position ;  the  last  was  photometri- 
cally measured  on  3  nights.  One  observation  of  the  position  of 
Comet  1893  c  was  also  m^de.  About  4000  measurements  were  made 
with  the  polarizing  photometer,  including  (1)  determinations  of  the 
relative  light  of  the  components  of  C5  of  the  brighter  double  stars, 
(2>  determinations  of  the  brightness  of  variable  stars,  including  the 
new  star  in  Auriga,  which  was  observed  on  8  nights,  and  (3)  deter- 
minations of  the  brightness  of  faint  comparison  stars  near  circumpolar 
variables.  The  selection  of  these  stars  and  the  measurement  of  their 
positions  also  formed  part  of  the  work.  Comparison  stars  selected 
from  the  DurchmiiBterung  for  a  series  of  60  variables  have  now  been 
revised  ;  one  third  of  this  work  was  done  during  the  past  year.  Over 
200  relative  and  as  many  absolute  estimates  of  the  brightness  of 
variable  stars  were  obtained,  principallv  when  they  were  faint;  also 
35  relative  and  as  many  absolute  estimates  of  the  brightness  of 
the  new  star  in  Auriga.  Some  miscellaneous  observations  were 
likewise  made. 

Meridian  Circle. — The  reduction  of  Uie  observations  made  with 
this  instrument  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  under  his 
siiperi'ision.  The  catalogue  of  the  zone  between  the  declinations 
4-  49°  50'  and  -\-  bb"  10'  has  been  published  and  distributed,  forming 
Volume  XV.,  Part  II.,  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory.  Volume 
XXV.,  containing  the  comparison  of  the  positions  in  this  catalogue 
with  those  of  the  same  stars  in  previous  catalogues,  the  resulting 
proper  motions,  and  the  comparison  of  the  separate  observations  of 
each  star  willi  each  other,  has  also  been  published.  The  printing  of 
the  Journal  of  the  zones  is  to  be  undertaken  at  once. 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  of  the  southern  zone  between  the 
declinations  —  9°  aO'  and  —  14°  10'  has  been  continued  through  the 
year.  The  work  is  complete  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  stars, 
except  BO  far  as  it  may  be  alTected  by  the  publication  of  their  final 
places  derived  from  obsei-vations  elsewhere.      Much  work  has  also 
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been  done  in  reducing  the  observations  of  the  zone  stars.  Obserra- 
tioDB  of  p  Fersei  and  the  comparison  stars  proposed  for  it  b; 
Dr.  Chandler  were  made  on  10  nights,  and  the  results  were  published 
in  Volume  XXIX.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory. 

Meridian  PKotom^tr.  —  Good  prc^ess  has  been  made  in  the ' 
reduction  of  the  photometric  observations  of  the  southern  stars  made 
in  Peru  by  Professor  S.  T.  Bailey.  A  portion  of  the  catalogue  is  iu 
type  and  the  remainder  ie  ready  for  the  printer.  Observations  have 
been  made  by  the  Director  with  the  meridian  photometer  on  nearly 
every  clear  evening  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  series  is 
107,  and  of  Beparat«  photometric  com|iarisons  46.272.  The  observa- 
tions ordinarily  last  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  evening ;  but  last 
Aummer  they  were  extended  to  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
order  to  complete  the  observation  of  the  large  number  of  stars  in 
the  Millcy  Way  which  can  only  be  observed  at  that  season.  The 
observing  list  contains  about  6000  stars,  including  the  4000  contained 
iu  the  Harvard  Photometry,  which  are  thus  reobser\'ed.  About  three 
qoarters  of  the  observations  required  to  complete  this  list,  each  star 
being  observed  on  at  least  3  nights,  have  now  been  made. 

We^  Equatorial.  —  Mr.  W.  M.  Reed  made  observations  with  this 
instrument  on  87  evenings ;  ttiese  observations  include  489  on  variable 
atars,  1318  on  comparison  stars  (among  which  are  178  made  with  the 
prismatic  photometer  mentioned  in  former  reports),  and  10  on  the 
brightDess  of  the  comet  discovered  by  Holmes.  Meteors  were  seen 
passing  through  the  field  of  the  telescope  on  25  occasions,  and  a 
jrecord  has  been  kept  for  2  years  of  these  phenomena,  stating  their 
place,  movement,  color,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  them. 
9  observations  of  aurora  seen  at  Cambridge  were  made  on  8  evenings. 

Henrt  Draper  Memorial. 
'  The  number  of  objects  having  peculiar  spectra,  which  are  annually 
-dieoovered  by  Mrs.  Fleming  iu  her  examination  of  the  Draper  pboto- 
jpraphs,  has  not  diminished.  The  most  important  of  these  objects  is  a 
new  star  iu  the  constellation  Norma,  whose  spectrum  was  photographed 
xt  tiie  Arequipa  station  od  July  10,  1893,  and  of  which  no  trace  was 
visible  on  13  plates  taken  from  June  6,  1889,  to  June  21,  1898. 
Its  spectrum  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  new  star  which 
appeared  In  Auriga  in  Decemlter,  1891.  7  variable  stars,  T.  Cassi- 
opeiae,  S  Oeminorum,  T  Geminorum,  S  Virginis,  V  Bootis,  R  PisciB 
Anstrini,  and  S  Aquarii,  in  addition  to  the  47  previously  announced, 
have  the  hydn^n  lines  bright  in  their  photographic  spectra.     3  new 
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Tariables  have  been  discovered  this  year  by  meana  of  this  property. 
The  number  of  stars  of  the  fifth  type  has  been  increased  by  10, 
making  the  total  nnmber  now  linown  of  these  objects  35.  The 
hydrogen  lioe  F  has  been  discovered  to  be  bright  in  the  spectra 
of  BD.  — 13°  893,  magn.  5.8,  and  — 10°  178C,  magn.  7.3.  10  stars 
have  been  shown  to  have  spectra  of  the  fourth  type. 

All  of  the  spectrum  plates  have  been  carefully  examined  for  the 
detection  of  objects  of  interest.  The  spectra  of  20,149  stars  on 
190  plates  having  60  minutes  exposure  have  been  claesiiled  for  a 
revision  and  extension  of  the  Draper  Catalogue  to  include  fainter 
stara  and  cover  the  entire  sky.  The  number  of  phob^praphs  taken 
with  the  8  inch  Draper  telescope  is  2424;  with  the  11  inch,  1037. 
The  latter  include  213  pbot^raphic  images  of  the  spectrum  of 
P  Aurigae,  145  showing  the  principal  lines  double.  Thelines  are 
double  in  4  of  the  94  photc^aphs  of  £  Ursae  Majoris. 

BOTDEN  Depaktmknt, 
Tlie  second  Peruvian  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
W.  H.  Pickering,  returned  to  Cambridge  last  spring  after  successfully 
observing  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  on  April  16,  1893.  Surreya 
were  made  which  determined  the  positions  and  altitudes  of  various 
points  in  the  Sorata  range  in  Bolivia,  and  of  Mt.  Aconcagua  in  Chile. 
The  most  important  astronomical  work  undertaken  was  tiie  study  of 
the  members  of  the  solar  system  by  means  of  the  13  inch  Boyden 
telescope.  This  included  a  study  of  the  lunar  rills  and  of  variable 
spots  upon  the  Moon  and  catalogues  of  them  ;  of  the  diameters  of  thft 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  of  their  elongated  shapes,  the  inclination  of  their 
axes  of  form,  their  axes  of  rotation,  their  markings,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  retrograde  rotation  of  the  first  satellite  ;  also  a  study 
of  the  markings  of  the  planet  Neptune.  A  series  of  measurements 
was  abo  made  of  the  double  star  a  Centauri.  These  observations 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  at  Arequipa 
are  particularly  favorable  for  astronomical  ob8e^^-ationB.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities 
thus  afibrded  by  erecting  at  this  station  a  telescope  of  the  largest  size. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  a  telescope  of  20  or  25  inches  aperture  would 
add  greatly  to  our  present  knowte<^e  of  the  surfaces  of  the  planets 
and  of  other  objects  for  which  great  magQif^'ing  powers  are  required. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  wish 
by  their  gifts  to  advance  astronomical  science.  The  number  of  photo- 
graphs taken  with  the  8  inch  telescope  was  250;  with  the  13  inch, 
112.  These  numbers  would  be  greater  but  that  the  cloudy  seasoa 
is  included  in  the  portion  of  the  year  here  under  consideration. 
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The  third  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Solon  I. 
Bailey,  began  irork  on  April  4,  1899.  Since  then  lulG  photographs 
have  been  taken  with  the  8  inch  tetencope  and  852  with  the  13  inch 
telescope.  An  eyepiece  has  been  attnctaed  to  the  latter  instrument  so 
that  the  motion  of  the  teleacope  may  be  controlled  by  an  image  formed 
by  its  own  objective,  thus  dispensing  with  a  finder.  Very  remarkable 
pbotc^raphs  hare  thus  been  obtaiaeJ  of  the  principal  eouthern  clus- 
ters. On  a  phott^raph  of  to  Centauri  over  7000  stare  were  counted 
by  Professor  Bailey  in  a  region  30'  square.  2  of  these  stars  have 
been  found  to  be  variable,  1  being  discovered  by  Mrs.  Fleming,  the 
other  by  the  Director.  PiofeBsor  Bailey  has  shown  that  3  stars  are 
variable  in  the  cluster  47  Tucanae.  The  images  of  the  stars  in  these 
elu8t«TB  are  almost  perfectly  circular,  although  the  exposure  in  some 
cases  exceeded  3  hours.  104  photographs  hrtve  been  obtidned  with 
tbe  i^  inch  Voigtl&nder  doublet.  The  brightness  of  about  one  half 
of  the  stars  south  of  declination  —  30,  and  brighter  than  the  magni- 
tude 6.3,  has  been  determined  visually. 

Until  recently  the  highest  meteorological  station  in  the  world  has 
been  that  established  by  this  Observatory  on  Mt.  Chachanl  at  an 
elevation  of  16,650  feet,  After  making  a  careful  examination  of  the 
volcano  El  Misti,  Professor  Bailey  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sta- 
tion upon  its  top  at  an  elevation  of  19,200  feet.  A  path  has  been  con- 
itnicted  by  which  mules  have  been  led  to  the  summit,  and  beside  the 
meteorolc^ical  shelter  a  wooden  hut  has  been  built  upon  the  summit. 
A  survey  of  the  craters  has  been  made,  and  a  stone  hut  has  been 
erected  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  a  height  of  15,600  feet.  The 
temperature,  pressure,  moistnro,  and  tbe  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
vmd  are  now  being  recorded  at  the  summit  station  by  self  registering 
instmments.  The  sheets  are  changed  at  intervals,  thus  giving  a 
Kcord  of  atmospheric  conditions  at  a  height  hitherto  unattempted. 
The  use  of  beasts  of  burden  at  these  heights  offers  an  opportunity  in 
tbe  future  of  carrj'ing  instruments  and  conducting  experiments  at 
iltitades  heretofore  regarded  as  inaccessible  for  these  purposes. 
The  mountain  as  seen  from  every  direcUon  is  an  isolated  sharp  peak. 
It  is  therefore  especially  suited  for  the  study  of  the  upper  atmosphere. 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

This  instrument  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  photographs  will  be 
t«keB  with  it  in  a  few  days.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present  it 
Nems  likely  to  accomplish  all  that  has  been  expected  of  it.  The 
l>rick  hnilding  with  sliding  roof  to  contain  this  instrument  is  finished 
Mni  » large  part  of  the  mounting  is  in  place. 

Phou^frapbs  have  been  taken  with  the  Bruce  transit  photometer  on  . 
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154  evenings,  and  when  clear,  throughout  the  entire  night.  A  large 
part  of  them  hare  been  identified  so  that  the;  will  be  immediately 
available,  If  required  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  star  in  Auriga.  Good 
progress  has  also  been  made  with  the  measurement  of  the  forty 
thousand  stars  of  the  tenth  magnitude  which  are  being  selected  for 
standards  for  funt  stellar  magnitudes. 

MlSSCELLANEOUS. 

Zodiacal  Flienomena.  —  An  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  observa- 
tions as  nearly  contemporaneous  as  practicable,  and  made  at  widely 
separated  points,  of  the  distribution  of  light  in  the  zodiac,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  slight  maximum  of  light  nearly  opposite  the  Sun, 
known  as  Gegenschein  or  Counterglow.  Professor  Barnard,  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  kindly  undertook  to  co5perate  in  this  work,  as  did 
also  Professor  Bailey  at  Arequipa.  Accordingly,  during  mooulesa 
nights  iu  September,  1893,  36  observations  were  obtained  ;  13  of  them 
by  Professor  Barnard,  3  by  Professor  Bailey  and  20  by  Professor 
Searle  and  Mr.  Keed  at  Strafford,  Vermont.  JUi.  A.  E.  Douglass 
also  made  some  observations  at  Cambridge,  notwitliatanding  the 
interference  of  the  number  of  electric  lights  in  this  vicinity.  The 
corresponding  numbers  of  obaervat.ons  in  October  were  9,  S,  and  35  ; 
the  last  were  made  by  Messrs.  Douglass  and  Reed,  largely  at  Blue 
Hill,  but  partly  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere.  The  conclusion  of 
most  immediate  interest  is  that  resulting  from  the  comparison  of  the 
positions  of  the  maxima  of  light  observed  at  the  different  stationa. 
In  these  no  effect  of  parallax  can  be  discerned. 

Library. — Tbe  library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  the  addition  of  294  volumes  and  715  pamphlets. 
Tbe  total  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  November  1,  1893 
were  V4D2  and  0460  respectively. 

As  the  station  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  will  be  maintained  permanently, 
it  is  desirable,  owing  to  its  remoteness,  that  it  should  have  a  library 
of  its  own.  Copies  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  works  sent 
thither  direct,  or  through  this  Observatory,  will  be  gratefully  received 
and  will  prove  of  much  value. 

Telegraphic  Announcements. — The  distribution  of  tel^rapbic 
announcements  of  discovery  has  been  continued  as  in  past  years, 
altliough  Mr.  Ritchie  has  resigned  his  position  as  Assistant  in  the 
Obser\'atory.  Astronomers  are  requested  to  continue  to  send  to  this 
Observatory  announcements  of  their  discoveries  for  t 
the  observatories  of  Europe  and  America. 
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Bttiidinga  and  Orounda.  — On  Harcfa  2,  1893,  a  transfer  was  made 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  west  wing  of  the  main  build- 
ing  of  the  Obserratoiy  to  the  new  brick  building.  Nearly  thirt; 
thousand  glass  phot^^aphic  platea  vere  tranarerred  from  one  build- 
ing to  the  other  vithont  aerioua  accident.  The  greater  number  of 
the  plates  measured  eight  by  ten  inches,  and  the  total  weight  of  the 
glass  was  about  eight  tona.  A  rope  was  atreU^ed  from  the  old 
building  to  the  new,  and  boxes  each  containing  one  hundred  plates 
were  attached  to  a  pulley  and  allowed  to  ruti  down.  They  were  thus 
tranafcn-ed  at  the  rate  of  about  six  thousand  an  hour.  Apart  ^m 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  photographs  from  injury,  the  new 
building  proves  of  the  greatest  convenience  in  providing  additional 
room  for  their  examination,  and  for  the  corps  of  computers  engaged 
in  their  study.  The  alterations  in  the  residence  made  by  the  Director 
have  been  completed,  and  afford  much  additional  space  for  the  accon>- 
modatioa  and  entertainment  of  visiting  aetronomers. 

Certain  observations  at  Cambridge  are  each  year  rendered  more 
difflcult.  The  introduction  of  electric  lights,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Observatory,  greatly  interferes  with  the  observation  of  faint 
objects.  Additiooal  trouble  is  anticipated  from  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  electric  cars  on  Concord  Avenue,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  grounds  of  the  Observatory.  A  more  serious  diffi- 
culty is  apprehended  from  the  proposed  widening  of  Concord  Avenue, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  bring  the  cars  still  nearer  the  instruments, 
and  would  necessitate  cutting  down  the  row  of  lat^e  spruce  trees  by 
which  the  instraments  are  now  partially  protected  from  the  dust  of 
the  road.  The  citizens  of  Cambridge  and  the  friends  of  the  Observa- 
tory should  be  (dike  interested  in  saving  this  flne  collection  of  trees 
from  destruction. 

Puhlicationa.  — The  following  volumes  in  the  series  of  Annals  of 
the  Observatory,  some  of  which  were  mentioned  last  year  as  nearly 
complete,  have  been  published  and  distributed:  XV.,  Part  II.,  XIX., 
Part  II.,  XXV.,  XXIX.,  XXX.,  Part  III.,  XXXI.,  Paria  I.  and  II., 
and  XL.,  Fart  I.  Volume  XL.,  Fart  II.,  has  also  been  published  and 
distributed.  It  contains  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observations 
for  1892.  The  aeries  of  volumes  is  now  complete  to  Volume  XXII. 
inclusive.  Volumes  XXIII.,  Part  II.,  XXVI.,  Part  II.,  and 
XXVIII.  are  not  yet  undertaken.  Volume  XXIX.,  above  mentioned 
as  published,  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  articles  on  the  mog- 
nitade  of  bright  stars  north  of  -{-70°,  and  on  meridian  circle  observa- 
tions of  fi  Pcrsei.  Volume  XXX.,  Fart  IV.,  is  not  yet  published. 
Volume  XXXIV.  has  been  b^uo  aud  112  pages  are  in  type.     It 
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contains  the  leaolts  of  the  observttioQH  of  the  brigbtaess  of  the 
Bouthem  stars  made  with  the  meridian  photometer  by  Professor 
B&iley.  Volume  XLI.  has  also  been  begun,  and  19  pi^es  are  in 
^pe.  It  nill  contain  annual  summaries  of  observations  made  by  the 
New  England  Weather  Service,  to  which  tJie  similar  work  of  the  New 
England  Meteorological  Society  has  been  transferred.  The  summary 
for  1892  is  almost  completed.  Thirty-two  pages  of  meteorological 
observaUons  made  in  Peru  have  also  been  printed.  They  have  not 
yet  been  assigned  to  a  volume. 

Besides  the  volumes  of  Annals  above  mentioned,  the  following 
publicatioDs  have  appeared  during  the  year :  — 

Forty-aeventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  o(  the  Astronomical 
Obgervatory  of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1892. 

A  Large  Southern  Telescope.  Circular  issued  last  year  and  reprinted 
in  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  783. 

Publications  and  Photographic  lUuHtrationa  issued  by  the  Observatory  of 
Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1893. 

The  Astrononiicat  Observatory  of  Harvard  College.  Circular  describing 
the  Gtaliona,  inatrumentB,  and  publications  of  the  Observatory.  Cam- 
bridge, 1893. 

Improved  Methods  of  Observing  the  Zodiacal  Light.  By  Arthur  Searle. 
Aslronomiscbe  Nachrichten,  cxxxii.  163. 

Lunar  Atmosphere  and  the  Recent  OccultaUon  of  Jupiter.  By  W.  H. 
Pickering.     Astronomy  and  Astro- Physics,  xi.  778. 

Mars.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Ibid.  xi.  849. 

The  Planet  Jnpit«r  and  its  Satellites.  By  W.  U.  Kckering.  Ibid.  sli. 
193. 

Jupiter's  Satellites.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Ibid.  xii.  390. 

The  Rotation  of  Jupiter's  Outer  Satellites.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Ibid, 
xii.  481. 

Polar  Inversions  of  the  Planets  and  Satellites.  By  W.  H.  Hckering. 
Ibid,  xii.  69S. 

Plato.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     The  Observatory,  xvi.  175. 

El  planeta  Satunio  y  sus  sat^lites.  W.  11.  Pickering.  La  Gaceta 
CientiGca,  Publicacion  mensual  de  la  Socicdad  "  Amantes  de  la  Ci^ncia." 
[Lima,  Peru.]  Aflo.  ix.  pp.  25-28. 

V  Cenlauri.    By  Solon  I.  Bailey.   Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  xii.  689. 

Observations  of  Comet  1893  I.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  cxxxi.  167. 

Observations  of  Comet  1892  III.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomical 
Journal,  xii.  119. 

Observations  of  Comet  g  1892.     By  O.  C.  Wendell.     Ibid.  xii.  138. 

Second  series  of  Observatiims  on  Comets  f  and  g  1892.  By  O.  C.  Wei^ 
dell..    Ibid,  xii.  142. 
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Ephemerb  of  Comet  1892  VI.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomj  and 
Astro- Physics,  xii.  85. 

Observations  of  Comets  a,  d,  e,  and  f  1892.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
AstronomicftlJoumal,  xii.  157. 

Note  on  Comet  1693  II.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
niyaics,  xii.  660. 

Stars  haring  Peculiar  Spectra.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  xi.  765. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Si>ectra.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  xii.  170. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  xii.  546. 

A  Field  for  Woman's  Work  in  Astronomy.  By  M.  Fleming.  Ibid, 
xii.  683. 

Stars  that  have  been  found  variable  in  the  Photograph.  By  W.  M. 
Reed.     Astronomical  Journal,  xiii.  62. 

Swift's  Comet.  By  A.  E.  Douglass.  Astronomy  and  Astm-Physice, 
xii.  202. 

The  Balance  Roof  (or  Telescope  Buildings.  By  A.  £.  Douglass. 
Ibid.   xii.    207. 

IndlcatiODS  of  a  Eainy  Period  in  Southern  Peru.  By  A.  E.  Douglass. 
Science,  xx.  231. 

A  Useful  Bath.  By  A.  E.  Douglass.  Anthony's  Photographio  Bulletin, 
xxiii.  654. 

Peculiar  Stellar  Spectra.  By  E.  C.  Pickering.  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
I^yslcs.  xi.  945. 

Work  for  Large  Telescopes.      By  E.  C.  Pickering.      Ibid.  xH.  114. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Stars.  By  E.  0.  Pickering.  Ibid.  xii.  718. 
Beprint«d  in  the  Scientldc  American,  October  21,  1893. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Carina.  By  E.  C.  Hckering.  Astronomical 
Journal,  xiii.  79. 

Roberts'  Variable  in  Carina.     By  E.  C.  Hckering.     Ibid.  xiii.  147. 

EDWARD  C.   PICKERING,  Diredor, 


THE   MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE    ZOOLOGY. 

To  THE  Pkesident  asd  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Daring  the  past  year  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  have  beea 
given  at  the  Museum  in  Zo&lt^  by  Professor  Mark,  Dr.  Slade,  and 
Mr.  Davenport,  assisted  in  the  laboratory  wjork  by  Messrs.  W.  M. 
Woodworth,  H.  M.  Kelly,  and  W.  S.  Nickerson. 

Professors  Whitney,  Shaler,  Davis,  and  Wolff  gave  coursea  of 
instruction  in  Geol<^y,  Palaeontology,  Physical  Geography,  and 
Petrography.     Messrs.  Harris,  B.  T.  Jackson,  J.  B.  Woodworth, 
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GriBwold,  Ladd,  Ward,  Laodes,  and  Wbitle  -were  the  Assistants  in 
the  Geoli^ical  Departmeut. 

The  Newport  Marioe  Laboratory  has,  as  usual,  been  open  to 
advanced  students  in  Zotilogj'.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
students  have  come  to  Newport  this  year  to  collect  material  Tor  their 
winter's  work.  It  will,  however,  be  impracticable  for  me  to  accommo- 
date BO  lai^e  a  number  again.  Some  other  provision  must  be  made 
elsewhere  for  the  less  advanced  students,  — at  the  Aquarium  of  the 
Museum,  for  instance,  —  it  it  ia  necessary  to  carry  on  an  elementary 
summer  school  of  Zoi>l<^'. 

We  have  to  thank  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald,  United  States  Fish 
Commissioner,  for  facilities  granted  to  our  students  in  eonnectioD 
with  their  work  at  the  Fish  Commission  Station  at  Wood's  HoU. 

The  income  of  the  Virginia  Barret  Gibhs  Scholarship  was  divided, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  gift,  among  three  of  the  students  who 
spent  some  of  their  time  at  the  Newport  Laboratory. 

We  have  received  during  the  j'ear  an  anonymous  contribution  to  he 
applied  to  the  increase  of  Dr.  Ui^en's  salary. 

Ab  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  of  the  different  departments  of 
instruction,  considerable  time  was  spent  by  the  Professors  and  In* 
structors  in  preparing  an  exhibit  for  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
specially  intended  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  form- 
ing a.  part  of  the  HaiTard  University  exhibit.  The  Museum  sent 
plans  of  the  building,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Wolff, 
who  also  charged  himself  with  advising  the  Harvai-d  Camera  Club  in 
regard  to  the  views  of  the  most  characteristic  Exhibition  Rooms  of 
the  Museum  which  accompanied  them.  The  plans,  and  the  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  Camera  Club  and  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Gardner,  will  be 
hereafter  most  useful  in  the  preparation  of  an  extended  account  of 
the  MuBuem  of  Comparative  Zoology  which  it  is  intended  to  pubhsh 
at  some  future  time. 

Photographs  and  plans  of  the  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  were 
also  sent  to  Chicago,  as  well  as  a  complete  series  of  the  publications 
issued  in  connection  with  the  Laborntorj-,  and  of  other  publications 
relating  to  the  Marine  Fauna  of  the  United  States,  written  by  officers 
of  the  Museum  or  naturalists  connected  with  tlie  different  deep-sea 
expeditions  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  and  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  in  charge  of  Louis  Agassiz,  L.  F.  de  PourtaHs, 
or  myself.  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald  kindly  took  charge  of  this 
exhibit,  which  was  placed  in  the  space  assigned  to  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion in  the  Government  Building.  Duplicate  collections  of  these 
publications  are  in  the  libraries  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
and  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
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We  have  been  able  to  open  the  Museum  on  Sundaja  thioughoat 
the  year,  the  Corporation  having  assumed  tbe  additional  expense 
involved  in  providing  the  necesaary  service.  The  number  of  visitors 
baa  been  greatly  increased  in  conseqaeuce,  and  this  has  emphasized 
the  need  of  additional  and  more  general  labelliug  of  the  collections 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  public.  In  the  Systematic  Collection  the  larger 
Mammals  have  been  more  prominently  labelled,  and  the  same  has 
been  done  with  tbe  North  American  Mammals.  With  our  limited 
means,  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  labelling  can  be 
extended  to  the  other  rooms  and  tbe  other  daaaes  of  tbe  animal 
kingdom. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  haa  been  stated  in  former  reports,  that  the 
increase  of  the  classes  in  Geology  and  Zoolc^y  has  been  snch  as  to 
render  it  desirable  that  the  Geological  Dei>artnient  should  be  accom- 
modated in  new  quaiiers  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  Zoolt^ical 
Department.  The  Geological  Department  could  be  housed  in  the 
southwest  corner  piece  of  the  Museum,  where  large  lecture-rooms 
might  also  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
inent.  But  there  eeems  at  present  no  probability  of  building  such 
an  addition  to  our  building,  whicli  would  require  $100,000  for  its 
erection  and  equipment. 

During  the  past  winter  the  Pacific  Boom,  though  far  fVom  complete, 
has  been  opened  to  the  public.  The  most  interesting  specimens  are 
its  marine  Mammals,  the  Seals,  the  Dugong,  and  Sea  Otter;  a 
collection  of  Birds  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  illustrate  one  of  its 
characteristic  insular  faunae  ;  and  a  typical  collection  of  Fishes  and 
of  Invertebrates,  which  occupies  the  central  cases  of  the  room. 

The  Greene  Smith  Collection  of  Birds  has  been  placed  in  the  North 
American  Room.  New  cases  have  been  built  to  accommodate  it,  and 
the  whole  collection  has  been  cniefully  examined  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  spent  nearly  a  whole  year  upon  this 
work.  With  this  addition  in  place,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  North  American  faunal  exhibit. 

The  additional  space  devoted  to  the  North  American  Birds  has 
compelled  us  to  remove  the  shore  marine  forms,  which  up  to  the 
present  time  have  formed  a  part  of  tlie  faunal  exhibits.  This  haa 
necessitated  the  rearrangement  of  the  Marine  Fishes  and  Inverte- 
bratee,  and  their  remobat  to  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  Ocean 
Faunae,  limiting  the  faunal  exbibita  of  the  Fishes  and  Invertebrates 
to  the  Land  and  Freshwater  types,  —  a  far  more  consistent  geogr.tph- 
ical  arrangement  than  the  former  mixture  of  terrestrial  and  marine 
faunal  snbdivialons.  These  changes  liave  brought  an  unusual  amount 
of  work  npoQ  Mr.  Garman,  aud  especially  upon  Mr.  Faxon,  who  has 
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had  the  general  Bupenision  of  thb  reaiTangci—at.  Several  of  the 
rooms  of  the  oldest  pail:  of  the  Museum  building  have  been  tboroughl; 
TeBovat«d. 

Although  we  have  remved  a  small  Hippopotamus,  a  few  Gazelles, 
and  an  African  Elephant,  we  still  have  some  gaps  to  fill  in  the  Afri- 
cau  and  Pacific  Faunal  Rooms.  The  first  invoice  of  material  to 
illustrate  the  fauna  of  Japan  has  safely  reached  ua. 

Extensive  changes  aud  repairs  in  the  Entomological  Department 
have  greatly  facilitated  the  use  of  the  coUectious.  The  coIlectioDS  of 
the  Museum  generally  continue  in  good  condition. 

Upon  Professor  Faxon,  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
collection  of  Invertebrates,  has  also  fallen  the  pnncipal  share  of  the 
care  of  the  Museum  as  a  whole  since  he  began  his  duties,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  Exhibition  Rooms  is 
very  marked.  We  are  indebted  to  I'rofessor  Hyatt  fgr  the  care  he 
has  given  to  the  PalaeoDtol<%ical  Collections  in  his  chaise,  and  to 
Mr.  Brewster  for  bis  interest  in  supervising  the  arrangement  of  the 
Greene  Smith  Collection  of  Noith  American  Birds. 

On  the  9th  of  November  Dr.  H^en  died,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year 
after  a  lingering  aud  painful  illness  of  more  than  three  years.  Dr. 
Hagen  joined  the  Museum  staff  in  1867,  and  until  incapacitated  in 
1890  he  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  interests  of  the  institution 
with  which  he  had  cast  his  lot.  In  1876  he  refused  an  urgent  invitation 
to  assume  the  chat^e  of  the  entomological  collection  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  the  greatest  scientific  prize  perhaps  in  bis  department.  He 
built  up  the  cxceplionnlly  interesting  biological  collection  of  the 
entomological  depai-tment  from  nothing,  and  the  comparatively  small 
collection  of  Insects  which  he  found  on  eiiteriug  upon  his  duties 
he  has  left  greatly  increased  in  size  aud  value.  His  varied  and 
exteneive  information  was  always  at  the  service  of  the  specialists 
who  frequented  his  laboratory.  During  his  connection  with  the 
Museum  Dr.  Hagen  published  a  great  number  of  papers  on  entomo- 
logical subjects.  Unfortunately  for  his  influence  on  the  pi'ogrees  of 
Entomology  in  this  country  his  publications  were  usually  printed  in 
German. 

With  I'egard  to  the  "  Blake"  publications,  two  additional  memoirs 
have  been  published,  —  a  Bulletin  on  the  Northern  Atlantic  Mollusca 
collected  by  the  "Blake"  during  the  summer  of  1860,  by  Miss 
Katharine  J.  Bush,  and  an  elaborate  monograph  on  the  Pagnridae  by 
Professor  Alpbonse  Milne-Edwards  and  Mr.  Bouvier,  illustrated  with 
twelve  quarto  plates.  Professor  Milne-Edwards  has  also  in  hand  a 
final  memoir  on  the  Cmstacea  of  the  "  Blake."  This  leavea  still  to 
be  published,  of  the  work  on  the  "  Blake  "  collections,  the  memoir  OD 
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the  Alcj'onoria,  by  Profeseor  VerriU ;  the  Deep-sea  Fbhea,  by  Pro- 
feasor  Goode  and  Dr.  Bean ;  the  Comatulae,  by  Dr.  Hartlaub ;  and 
a  memoir  on  PeDtacrittus,  by  Professor  H.  Ludwig. 

Altbougb  not  published  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Museum,  I  should 
meotioD  as  forming  a  part  of  tbe  results  of  the  "  Blaite  "  an  import- 
ant paper  by  Dr.  Wiren,  on  Solenogaater,  a  great  part  of  wbicb  is 
based  on  the  specimens  dredged  by  the  "  Blalce  "  in  168  fathoms  off 
St.  Lucia,  in  tbe  winter  of  18T6-79,  issued  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Stockholm  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  available  bullc  of  our  Pentacrinus  material  has  been  sent  to 
Professor  Ludwig  of  Bonn,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  work  up  this 
genus  from  tbe  collections  made  by  tbe  "Blake"  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  number  of  publications  are  in  preparation  in  the  different 
Laboratories  of  the  Museum.  The  following  work  has  been  done 
during  the  past  year  on  the  CoUectious  of  tbe  Pish  Commission 
Steamer  "Albatross"  expedition  of  1S91.  Mr.  Westergreo  has 
nearly  completed  the  plates  {fifty  in  number)  which  ai-e  to  accom- 
pany ProfesBor  Faxon's  memoir  on  the  Crustacea  of  the  expedition. 
Mr.  Faxon  has  already  completed  the  text,  and  a  preliminary  report 
of  tbe  collection  has  been  published  in  the  Bulletin,  awaiting  the 
preparation  of  the  plates  for  the  final  monograph. 

Professor  Ludwig  also  reports  that  he  lias  completed  tbe  mono- 
graph on  the  Holothurians.  A  preliminary  notice  was  published  in 
tbe  Zooloffiacfier  Anaeiger  and  in  the  Museum  Bulletin.  Professor 
Ludwig  states  tliat  bis  report  is  to  be  illustrated  by  nineteen  plates  in 
all,  of  which  eight  will  be  colored  plates.  Tbe  plates  Eire  distributed 
ajnoDg  diSei'eut  families  aa  follows  :  Syuallactinae,  one  plate  ;  Psych- 
ropotinae,  five  plates ;  Deimatinae,  Ave  plates ;  Elpidiinae,  one 
plate;  Dendrochirotae,  two  plates;  Molpadiidae,  three  plates; 
Sjnaptidae,  one  plate;  and  Pelagothuriidae,  one  plate.  Tbe  whole 
of  bis  manuscript  has  been  received,  and  the  last  plate  is  in  the  hands 
of  Werner  and  Winter, 

Professor  Schimk^witech  has  sent  in  a  report  on  the  Pycnogonidae 
accompanied  with  two  plates.  Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth  a  report  on 
the  Planariaos,  with  one  plate  and  Professor  S.  F.  Clarke  one  on  the 
Hydroids,  with  three  plates.  Tbe  illustrations  of  these  papers  are  in 
the  hands  of -the  litbc^rapher. 

Mr.  Scudder's  Report  on  the  Ortboptera  of  the  Galapagos  (three 
plates)  has  been  iaaucd,  and  a  abort  Bulletin  on  the  Rocks  of  the 
Galapagos  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Geo^e  P.  Merrill. 

£xeellent  pic^resa  is  also  reported  by  Professor  Hoyle,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Miiller,  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Ber^b,  Mr.  Gnrman,  and  Professor  Studer 
with  regard  to  tbe  various  collections  intrusted  to  their  care.     Pro- 
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feasor  H.  Y.  Wilson  spent  some  time  at  the  Mnseum  in  exAmining 
our  collection  of  Sponges,  in  preparation  for  hia  report  on  the 
Sponges  of  the  "Albatross"  expedition. 

Owing  to  my  prolonged  absences  from  Cambridge,  I  have  myself 
made  littie  progress  with  the  groups  which  I  had  selected  to  work  up ; 
but  I  hope  during  the  coming  year  to  be  able  to  devote  some  time  to 
them,  and  also  to  take  up  for  publication  the  lai^e  amount  of  material 
on  the  Acalephs  of  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  now  iu  my 
hands.  For  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  publication  of  the  Catali^e 
of  North  American  Acalephs,  I  have  every  summer,  and  frequently 
during  the  winter  months  also,  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
Jelly-Fishes  of  our  coast.  An  immense  amount  of  drawings  and  of 
undigested  notes  have  thus  accumulated.  Their  publication,  aa 
well  as  a  revision  of  the  papers  on  the  same  subject  issued  up  to 
the  present  time  in  the  Museum  publications  and  elsewhere,  would 
form  an  instructive  and  connected  account  of  the  Acalephian  Fauna 
of  our  shores. 

We  have  issued  during  the  past  academic  year  four  numbers  of 
Volume  XVI.  of  the  Bulletin  [Geolc^ical  Series],  three  numbers  of 
Volume  XXIII.,  completing  the  volume,  and  the  whole  of  Volume 
XXIV.  Of  the  Memoirs,  we  have  issued  No.  3  of  Volume  XIV., 
completing  the  volume. 

About  the  usual  number  of  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
Libmry,  either  by  gift,  exchange,  or  purchase.  The  number  of 
volumes  is  now  over  twenty-three  thousand. 

As  far  as  the  available  stock  permitted,  we  have  distribated  a 
number  of  more  or  less  complete  sets  of  our  publications  to  institu- 
tions and  societies  with  which  we  have  only  lately  b^un  to  exchange. 
It  has  now  become  impossible  for  us  to  supply  complete  sets  of  our 
publications.  Many  pai-ts  of  the  earlier  volumes  both  of  the  BnlletJns 
and  Memoirs  are  out  of  print,  as  the  demand  for  certain  numbers  has 
far  exceeded  that  for  olhera. 

We  have  purchased  from  Zeiss  a  complete  microphotographio 
apparatus;  during  the  summer  months  it  will  be  available  for  the 
Newport  Maiiiic  Laboratory,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  will 
be  at  the  sei-vice  of  the  Museum  officers. 

Iu  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  Albatross  expedition  of  1891 
sent  to  the  various  specialists  who  have  kindly  consented  to  work  up 
the  material  brought  together,  specimens  were  sent  for  examination 
to  Professor  Goode  and  Dr.  Bean,  to  Professor  BCitschli,  to  Dr. 
Steindachner,  to  Professor  Lankester,  to  Dr.  S.  J.  Hickson,  and  to 
Mr.  Bigelow. 

To  Professor  F.  Eilhard  Schulze  was  sent  our  collection  of  types  of 
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Sponges  from  ttie  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ftnd  the  Weot 
Indies.  This  be  has  examined  and  already  returned,  with  notes  on 
the  species  suggested  by  bis  examtnation  of  the  extensive  aeries  of 
Hexactinellidae  from  all  quarters  now  in  his  hands  for  mon<^raphio 
purposes. 

Our  collection  of  North  American  Hydroids  was  sent  to  Dr.  Csmille 
Fiutet,  to  be  used  in  preparing  a  monograph  on  the  Hydroids  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  for  the  Zoological  Station.  This  collection  reached 
Switzerland  a  few  days  before  Dr.  Pictet's  death,  and  it  has  been 
returned  by  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 

I  hear  from  Professor  Dupont  that  excellent  progress  is  making 
with  the  cast  of  the  Iguanodon  which  is  to  be  sent  from  the  Snissela 
Museum  to  Cambridge. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Dr.  Dohm  by  which  one  of 
the  tables  of  the  Zoological  Station  at  Naples  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  for  three  years.  The  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  table  is  assigned  are  as  follows :  — 

The  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  will  receive 
applications  from  candidates  desiring  to  occupy  the  table  at  the  Naples 
ZoiiiogicBl  Station,  which  has  been  placed  at  its  disposal  from  October  1, 
1893. 

The  applicant  must  be  (or  have  been  recently)  a  student  or  instmctor 
at  some  American  University,  preferably  a  person  who  has  taken  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  or  S.D. ;  he  must  have  published  some  creiUtable 
original  investigation,  and  should  be  recommended  as  an  able  investigator 
by  the  professor  under  whom  he  has  studied. 

Applicants  will  please  forward  to  the  Director  of  the  Museum  thdr 
recommendations,  and  a  statement  of  their  qualification,  and  of  the  subject 
to  which  they  hope  to  devote  themselves. 

In  order  that  the  Faculty  may  make  the  most  satisfactory  disposition  of 
the  table  during  the  whole  year,  the  applieants  are  requested  to  state  the 
length  of  time  tliey  desire  to  remain  at  Naples,  and  also  the  earliest  and 
latest  dates  within  which  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  appointnient. 

The  Faculty  will,  at  suitable  interi'als,  nominate  to  the  CorporatioQ  of 
Harvard  College  for  approval  tlie  incumbent  or  incumbents  for  the  year 
1893-94. 

A  QotJee'  of  this  arrangement  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Universities 
and  Collies  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  specialists  interested  in  the 
study  of  Marine  Zoology.  I  regret  to  say  that  thus  far  the  number 
of  applications  has  been  most  limited,  and  there  doea  not  appear  to 
exist  the  imperative  demand  for  the  maintenance  of  the  table  repre- 
e  this  notice  the  benefit  of 
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seoted  by  American  zoolc^iats.  The  SmithsonUn  Inatitation  has  kIco 
undertakeD  to  supply  this  Deed  for  AroericBn  Btudents.  The  Facalty 
of  tbe  Museum  nominated  ProfeBSor  Meek  of  Fayetteville,  Arkan§as, 
as  the  incumbent  of  the  table  for  the  coming  winter,  and  this  nomi- 
nation haa  received  the  approval  of  the  Corporatioo. 

DuriDg  the  past  winter  I  spent  three  months  exploring  the  Bahama 
Banks  in  the  steam  yacht  "  Wild  Duck,"  which  my  fi-iend,  the  Hon. 
John  M.  Forbes,  was  kind  enough  to  place  at  my  disposal  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Meyer  accompanied  me  as 
draughtsmen  and  assistants.  On  our  return  to  Nassau,  after  explor- 
ing the  Great  Bahama  Bank  and  the  shore  of  Cuba  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba  to  Havana,  I  sent  a  short  account  of  the  prepress  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Professor  James  D.  Dana  for  publication  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science.  Subsequently,  we  examined  the  Little  Bahama 
Bank,  and  I  am  now  preparing  an  account  of  the  expedition  for  the 
Bulletin.  I  have  to  thank  Colonel  Hacdonald,  theU.  S.  Fish  Com- 
missioner, for  the  use  of  some  deep-sea  thermometers  and  of  a 
Tanner  sounding  machine.  Professor  Menderhalt,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  tbe  Coast  Surrey,  was  kind  enough  to  appoint  me  Acting 
Assistant  of  the  Coaat  Survey,  as  I  bad  been  already  on  former 
occasions  while  attached  to  the  "  Blake,"  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
assist  the  expedition  in  various  ways  and  to  give  it  an  official  charao 
ter.  I  have  specially  to  thank  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Wharton,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  for  securing  tbe 
interest  of  tbe  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington,  and  the  kind  oflSces 
of  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba  in  procuring  for  the  "  Wild  Dock" 
free  entrance  to  all  ports  of  the  Cuban  coast,  as  well  aa  the  assistance 
of  the  naval  authorities  and  of  the  governors  of  tbe  various  provinces 
which  we  visited.  To  Captain  J.  W.  Wharton,  the  Hydrographer  of 
the  Admiralty,  as  well  as  to  Lieut.  Commander  Richardson  Glover, 
U.  S.  N.  Hydrographer,  I  am  also  indebted  for  valuable  information 
regarding  the  Bahamas.  The  cruise  of  the  "  Wild  Duck,"  while  not 
as  successful  as  I  hoped  on  account  of  the  unusual  violence  of  the 
trades,  yet  accumulated  important  information  on  the  stnictare  of  the 
islands  and  banks,  their  geological  history,  and  the  theory  of  coral 
reefs.  The  Pelagic  fishing,  both  at  the  surface  and  at  moderate 
depths,  which  I  hoped  to  make  an  important  feature  of  the  expedition, 
was  quite  limited,  owing  to  the  continous  unfavorable  weather  we 
encountered.  Still  we  made  sufficient  use  of  the  deep-sea  Tanner 
towing-net  to  confirm  in  general  the  results  at  which  I  had  arrived 
while  on  the  "  Albatross,"  in  1891,  r^arding  the  limited  bathymetrl- 
oal  range  of  the  pelagic  fauna.    I  may  mention  as  one  of  the  interest- 
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ing  catebes  a  pelagic  Amphiozos,  of  which  the  specimens  we  collected 
were  aent  to  Professor  Lankester  for  examiaation.  Mr.  Ueyer 
devoted  his  time  mainl;  to  the  study  of  the  Aoalephs  collected  during 
our  trip. 

To  Dr.  Theo.  W.  Bicliards,  and  to  Mr.  Churchill  of  the  tdasa  of 
1893,  I  am  indebted  for  many  analyses  of  the  rock  and  bottoms,  and 
to  Professor  Wol£f  for  kindly  preparing  slides  of  some  6t  the  more 
interestiDg  aeolian  rocks  from  the  Bahamas.  The  report  of  this 
reconnoissance  of  the  Bahamas  is  well  under  way. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  arrangement  may  yet  be  made  between  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  Univeisi ties  and  the  Fish  Commissioner 
by  which  the  exceptional  facilities  for  marine  research  now  existing 
at  the  Fish  Commission  Station  at  Wood's  HoU  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  original  investigation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Commission  should  continue  to  carry  on  the  station  aa  it  now  does, 
aod  supply  to  capable  naturaliata  representing  the  Universities  or 
independent  specialiBts  the  mass  of  material  which  it  cannot  afford  to 
have  worked  up.  The  Fish  Commission  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
devote  any  part  of  its  limited  appropriation  on  expenditures  which 
have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  side  of  the  fishery  question. 
An  extensive  and  expensive  plant  has  been  built  up  at  Wood's  HoU, 
vhich  it  seems  useless  to  duplicate.  It  is  more  than  is  needed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Fish  Commission.  At  least  twenty  persons 
properly  qualified  could  be  supplied  with  all  they  need  for  original 
work,  provided  these  persona  represente<l  an  outride  interest  able  to 
carry  on  those  investigations  which  ai-e  not  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
work  of  the  Fish  Commission,  but  which  yet  may  prove  of  great  valae 
to  it.  By  allowing  the  leading  Universities  to  subscribe  to  a  fund 
which  should  be  sufficiently  lai^e  to  relieve  the  Commission  of  its 
purely  scientific  work,  and  to  afford  sufficient  means  ftir  its  pubtica* 
ttoD,  fifteen  such  subscribers  might  be  found  to  bring  together  such 
a  fund,  and  leave  five  places  open  to  non-subscribers,  to  be  filled 
by  the  governing  board  of  the  Station. 

A  governing  board  oonaiating  of  representatives  of  the  government 
bareaua  interested  in  subjects  kindred  to  those  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, together  with  appointees  of  the  subscribers  from  the  leading 
Dniveraities,  might  form  a  board  of  tmsteea  empowered  by  Congress 
to  carry  on  the  Wood's  HoU  Station  for  the  beet  interests  of  the 
Flab  Commission  and  of  the  different  branches  of  science  connected 
with  marine  explorations.  The  vessels  under  the  oontrol  of  the 
Commission  would,  as  far  as  practicable,  also  be  available  for  the 
general  purposes  both  of  the  Commiaaion  and  of  the  scientific  investi- 
gators.    Such  a  oomUnation  as  that  suggested  above  would  in  no 
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Wftj  interfere  with  the  marine  tabonttoTiee  now  or  hereafter  to  be 
connected  with  ttie  different  Universities.  The  Wood's  HoU  Labora- 
tory would  be  a  permanent  station,  occupied  during  the  whole  year 
by  the  offlcers  of  the  Fish  CommiBBioa  and  the  Scientific  Director,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  central  station,  well  equipped-  laboratories  would 
soon  be  established  for  all  branches  of  the  scientific  mvestigation  of 
the  sea ;  and  these  permanent  laboratories  in  their  turn  would  be 
supplemented  by  expeditions  of  greater  or  teas  duration  in  the  vessels 
connected  with  the  Fisli  Commission.  Should  such  a  centml  station 
be  found  to  work  well,  it  would  have  a  fair  claim  for  support  both 
ttom  the  government  and  the  public. 

A  beginning  might  be  made  by  securing  an  annual  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollara  for  five  years  from  the  Universities  interested  in 
this  work,  and  a  plan  prepared  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for 
their  approval.  The  position  of  the  laboratory  at  Wood's  HoD, 
and  its  connection  with  a  government  bureau,  are  perhaps  the  only 
drawbacks  to  enlisting  the  interests  of  Universities  in  the  proposed 
scheme. 

There  will  of  course  be  some  difficulty  in  devising  a  practical  plan 
of  co-operation  between  the  Fish  CommiasioD  and  the  representatives 
of  the  purely  scientific  interests  of  the  country.  The  distance  of 
Wood's  Holl  to  the  open  Atlantic  is  also  a  very  serious  drawback. 
During  the  summers  which  I  spent  at  Wood's  Holl,  my  experience 
was  that,  while  the  shore  fauna  is  perhaps  as  varied  as  that  of  more 
exposed  parts  of  the  adjoining  coast,  it  is  far  lees  productive  so  far 
as  the  pelagic  fauna  is  concerned  which  forms  so  great  a  share  of  the 
material  of  a  marine  laboratory.  But  with  an  ample  equipment  of 
sea-going  launches  and  of  tai^er  boats  such  as  are  controlled  by  the 
Fisli  Commission,  this  is  not  a  verj-  serious  difficulty.  The  expense 
of  living  at  Wood's  Holl  is  practically  neither  greater  nor  less  thui 
at  other  New  England  summer  resorts. 

I  r^ret  to  report  that  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Museum 
appointed  by  the  Overseers  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  funds  for  some  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  Museum. 
The  committee  have  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  attempting  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  to  which  their  attention  had  been  called  by 
the  reports  of  the  Professora  and  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  W.  £.  D.  Scott,  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  prepress  of 
ornithology  in  this  country,  is  making  the  attempt  to  collect  funds 
for  an  additional  exhibition  room  of  birds.  The  collection  he  pro- 
poses to  bring  together  is  to  bo  modelled  on  the  plan  of  exhibition 
which  has  t)een  introduced  with  great  success  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  National  Museum  at  Waahington. 
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The  plan  embraces  isolated  cafies  of  mouDt«d  birds,  repregenting 
single  species  as  life-like  and  at  the  same  time  ae  artistically  mounted 
as  possible.  Next,  cases  illustrating  the  variation  of  such  species  as 
are  non-migratofy,  but  which  range  uninterruptedly  over  large  geo- 
graphical areas.  Next,  cases  showing  the  dichromatic  phases  occur- 
ing  in  many  fomilies,  as  well  as  cases  showing  the  various  phases  of 
appearance  in  any  given  species  correlated  with  sex,  season,  age,  etc. 
There  are  many  problems  of  a  similar  nature  which  have  been 
btxiaght  into  prominence  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Many  of  them 
oan  be  illustrated  in  a  satiefactory  way  to  the  public  by  exhibits  of 
the  different  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  greater  familiarity 
of  the  visitors  with  birds  and  Insects  will  make  it  comparatively 
simple  to  explain  to  them  the  object  of  a  limited  exhibit  of  these 
olasses.  As  regards  the  more  general  questions  of  development,  and 
the  multitude  of  minor  problems  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
place  before  the  public,  other  classes  must  be  selected,  and  the 
Director  of  any  public  Museum  will  only  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  exclude  from  the  limited  room  usually  at  his  disposal,  so  as  not  to 
occupy  his  avulable  space  with  exhibits  which,  however  interesting 
to  the  student,  will  only  have  a  limited  interest  for  the  averse 
victor. 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  AECHAE- 
OLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UsivERsnT : 

Sib,  —  In  my  last  report  special  reference  was  made  to  my  connec- 
tion vfith  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  as  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ethnology.  Upon  accepting  this  appointment  in  February, 
1891,  it  was  understood  that,  with  the  exception  of  brief  visits  to 
Chicago,  I  should  cany  on  the  work  of  my  department  of  the  Ex- 
position from  Cambridge  until  the  removal  of  my  office  to  Chicago 
should  become  necessary.  On  the  first  of  October,  1892,  this  was 
done  and  leave  of  absence  from  the  University  until  January,  1894, 
was  granted  me.  In  December,  1892, 1  returned  to  Cambridge  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  and  to 
present  my  report,     tjince  then  I  have  been  in  Chicago. 

Thus  for  a  year  I  have  been  absent  f^om  the  Museum  and  conse- 
^ently  have  been  obliged  to  direct  the  work  there  by  correspondence, 
And  to  trust  the  immediate  care  of  the  Museum  to  the  efficient  and 
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faithful  servicea  of  Mr.  Chick  and  Miss  Smith  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Carr.  Air.  Saville  has  beeo  emplojed  in  special  nork  coanected  with 
the  Yucatao  and  Honduras  collections.  Mr.  Bowditch  and  Mr. 
Lowell  have  shown  their  deep  interest  in  the  MuHeiim  by  visits  and 
suggestions  which  liarc  been  of  gieat  importance  to  my  assistants  left 
in  charge  and  have  encouraged  them  in  their  labors.  Thus  while  I 
have  been  absent  from  Cambridge  the  work  at  the  Museum  has 
continued  without  interruption  ;  and,  thanks  to  all  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  much  progress  lias  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
collections  in  the  new  hails,  one  of  which  has  been  provided  with 
cases  and  filled  with  the  objects  gathered  by  the  several  expeditions 
to  Yucatan  and  Honduras  during  the  past  five  years. 

Tlie  Honduras  Expedition.  In  my  last  re[>ort  I  referred  to  the 
starting  of  the  second  expedition  to  Honduras,  November  6,  ]ftl)2, 
under  the  cliarge  of  Mr.  John  G.  Owens.  Mr,  Owens  took  with  iiim 
Mr.  George  B.  Gordon  as  engineer;  .Mr.  George  Shorkley  as  assis- 
tant; and  Mr,  Edmund  Lincoln  as  photographer.  This  expedition 
set  out  with  every  prospect  of  accomplishing  most  important  work. 
Mr.  Owens,  who  had  been  on  the  previous  expedition,  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ruins  of  Copan  and  knew  just  what  shoulil  be 
done  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  He  had  made  friends  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Honduras  Government,  as  well  as  with  many 
influential  persons  at  all  places  througii  which  the  party  would  pass 
on  its  way  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  and  liu  had  won  the  respect 
of  all  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  during  the  previons  year. 
The  plans  for  the  expedition  were  carefully  made  and  the  outfit  was 
perfected  from  knowledge  olitained  the  year  before.  Probably  never 
before  had  an  archaeological  expedition  started  from  this  country 
with  such  favorable  prospects  or  under  a  more  energetic,  enthusiastic, 
reliable  lender. 

For  over  three  months  all  went  well  and  very  much  was  accom- 
plished. Early  in  February  Mr.  Owens  felt  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
coast  to  attend  to  various  matters  connected  with  the  expedition. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  fever,  from  which  he 
died  on  the  ei<;bti'enlli  of  the  month.  His  death  termiii.-ited  the  work 
of  the  uxpcditi<ni  so  far  as  further  exploration  was  concerned, 
although  his  assistants  did  all  in  their  power  to  carry  out  his  last 
diri'ctions.  To  his  trusted  assistants  he  caicfnlly  explained  what 
should  lie  done,  and  to  the  last  he  was  f.iithful  to  the  task  he  liad 
undertaken.  His  death  was  that  of  a  hem.  oh  grand  in  the  field  of 
science  as  any  on  Ihe  licid  of  battle.  Nothing  could  daunt  his  noble 
spirit.  In  the  lucid  moments  of  his  last  days,  while  struggling  with 
the  pains  of  his  fat.il  sickness,  his  words  were  directed  to  those  whom 
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he  trusted  to  complete  as  far  as  possible  the  vork  he  had  under- 
taken. 

Mr.  Owens  was  burned  before  one  of  the  huge  stone  attars  in  the 
gr&ml  square  of  the  niios  of  Copan,  where  he  had  done  so  much  in 
the  cause  of  science  and  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated. 
A  memorial  tablet  placed  in  the  3Iuseum  amid  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  student  and  to  the  man,* 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Gordon  look  charge  of  the 
expedition  and  brought  out  the  objects  that  hud  been  secured.  He 
also  completed  the  survey  of  the  ruins  and  remained  in  the  country 

*  John  Gundy  Owens  wag  bora  in  Lewisburgh,  Pa.,  Strpl.  25,  tSGO.  Soon 
after  this  date  hia  father,  Cnplnin  JoUn  A.  Owens,  moved  witli  his  family  to 
Alleghany,  and  there  was  hcgun  tlii-  education  ai  his  aun.  The  family  returning 
to  I^vitburgh,  John  wag  placed  in  school  in  East  Buffalo  and  afterward  in 
Pittsburg.  In  the  fall  of  l8Ht  he  entered  the  Lewiabur^rh  Academy  anil  at  that 
time  became  a  member  of  the  IJaptist  Church.  In  I8H3  he  entered  Bucknell 
College  where  he  became  a  leaiier  in  athletic  sporla,  was  a  member  of  several 
societies,  and  graduated  third  in  his  eloas.  He  was  alao  n  member  of  Company 
A  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guanl  and  utilized  his  spare  time  in  camp  by 
making  a  geological  eollcclion.  In  1887  he  became  the  teacher  of  Natural  and 
Mental  SciL'nces  in  the  South  Jersey  Institute  at  Bridglon  where  he  introduced 
the  studies  of  Astronomy  and  Zoology.  M'hilc  at  this  Institute  Ids  mechanicHl 
genius  was  brought  into  prominence  liy  his  invention  and  peraimal  manufacture 
of  an  apparatus  for  ringing  the  bells  of  the  school  by  means  of  a  clock  attach- 
ment. The  Bummer  of  1888  was  passed  in  the  Marine  Laboratory  at  Wood's 
Holl.  In  188D  he  came  to  the  Harvard  Summer  School  and  later  In  the  same 
season  made  a  trip  along  the  eastern  coast  as  fur  as  Grand  Manan  in  order  Co 
collect  and  study  murine  animals.  During  the  next  year  lie  joined  the  Ilcmcn- 
way  Eipedition  to  Zuni  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fewkea.  In  the  fall  of  1890 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  in  tlic  Department  uf  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology.  The  next  summer  he  again  accompanied  I>r,  Fewkes, 
this  time  on  his  expedition  to  the  Moki  pueblos,  and  there,  winning  a  tuiit  race 
over  the  fleetest  Indian,  he  was  christened  "The  Road  liunner"  and  was 
initiated  into  the  order  of  the  Anti-lope.  On  bis  return  from  this  trip  he  pub- 
lished a  few  papers  upon  subjects  which  be  barl  studicil  while  with  the  Indians. 
He  also  wrote,  during  one  of  his  visits  home,  n  paper  on  the  Folk-lore  of  Union 
County,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  published  in  tlie  .Vmeriean  Folk-tore  Journal. 
The  Ilcmenway  Fellowsliip  in  Aincrienn  Archaeology  nnd  Ethnology  was  held 
tConi  its  foundation  by  Mr.  Owens,  wlia  cimiinned  his  studies  in  the  I'eabody 
Museum.  Of  the  first  expedition  to  Honduras  in  18Sli-'l2  he  w:is  the  e.ieculive 
officer.  On  his  return  from  this  ui]>e<liIion  be  was  to  go  to  the  .Muki  pueblos  tu 
collect  objects  for  the  Columbian  EIpo»^itio^.  but  reirivinit  an  offer  from  Mrs. 
Heraenway  to  accompany  Dr.  Fewkes  to  the  Madrid  Kxposilion  us  ii  reiircsenlative 
of  the  Hemcnway  South  WestiTn  Kipcditioti,  liis  phins  were  changed.  While  in 
Madrid  he  also  represented  the  I'eabody  Museum.  .Vi'cepting  the  charge  of  tlie 
Second  Honduras  Expedition,  he  returned  to  l.'aml>rid];p  late  in  October  iind 
started  for  Honduras  on  the  sixth  of  November.  I8U2,  UUeil  with  enthusiasm 
■od  unbounded  hope  for  the  future. 
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several  months  longer  than  the  other  awistants  In  order  to  saperin- 
tend  the  shipment  of  specimens  and  molds.  To  all  three  of  the 
asBietanta  we  are  much  Indebted  tor  all  that  they  accomplished  under 
the  trying  circumstances. 

During  this  expedition  Mr.  Owens  made  arrangements  for  taking 
molds  of  several  of  the  immense  carved  monoliths  at  tiie  ruins  of 
Quirigua  in  Guatemala.  Although  he  did  not  live  to  see  this  work 
finished  yet  his  plana  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gorgonio  Lopez  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  Honduras  ex|>edition  of  the  previoua 
year,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Potts  of  Yzabal  to 
whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  aid  to  both  expeditions.  These 
molds  ttom  Quirigua  were  expected  in  Chicago  in  time  to  be  cast  for 
exhibition  during  the  fair,  but  the  death  of  Mr.  Owens  and  other 
circumstances  caused  a  delay  and  they  were  not  received  until 
October.  Casts,  however,  will  be  made  from  them  to  be  added  tA 
the  other  casts  from  Honduras  and  Yucatan  for  the  new  Columbian 
Museum  of  Chicago,  and  for  the  Feabody  Museum  in  accordance  with 
the  original  plan.  All  the  specimens  received  from  the  two  expedi- 
tions to  Honduras  and  a  full  set  of  the  casts,  as  well  as  the  specimens 
and  many  casts  from  Yucatan,  have  been  placed,  during  the  past 
year,  in  the  Central  American  ball  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  where 
they  have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Chick  and  Mr,  Saville  assisted  by 
the  important  advice  of  Mr.  Bowditch.  Duplicates  of  many  of  these 
oasts  have  been  placed  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum. 

The  unfortunate  termination  of  the  expedition  of  1892-93  has 
prevented  our  placing  another  expedition  in  the  field  for  this  winter  ; 
but  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Maudslay  is  to  visit  the  ruins  as  the  authorized 
agent  of  the  Museum  and  he  will  look  after  our  intei-ests  in  Honduras. 
Another  year  we  trust  to  renew  the  work  of  exploration  in  a  place 
where  so  much  of  scientific  importance  awaits  thorough  investigation. 

PatroTis  of  the  Museum.  Many  gifts  have  been  made  to  the 
Museum  dunng  the  past  year  which  have  materially  increased  our 
collections,  but  owing  to  my  abseuce  I  must  defer  special  reference 
to  them  until  a  fUture  report.  Among  them  are  important  collections 
from  Mr.  Agassiz,  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  and  other  constant  con- 
tributors. Mr.  Moore  has  also  shown  bis  continued  interest  in  the 
Museum  by  a  gift  of  five  hundred  dollai-s  without  restriction  as  to 
its  use. 

Mrs.  Mary  Copley  Thaw  has  generously  paid  the  cost  of  printing 
the  memoir  on  Indian  Music  by  Miss  Fletcher,  which  was  published 
in  September  as  No.  5  of  the  Museum  Papers.  This  paper  is  the 
result  of  twelve  years'  study  and  cont^ns  the  words  and  music  of 
neariy  one  hundred  war,  friendship,  love  and  ceremonial  songs.     The 
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Memoir  also  containa  a  report  by  Professor  J.  C.  Fillmore  which  is  a 
scieDtific  study  of  the  structure  of  Indian  music.  The  publication 
has  been  videly  noticed  and  favorably  commented  upon,  and  has 
certainly  given  a  mass  of  original  material  which  throws  new  light 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  primitive  music. 

The  WoHd^t  Columbian  Exposition.  As  my  work  for  the  year  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  Exposition  which  has  so  recently  passed 
into  history,  and  as  I  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University  in  order  to  conduct  one  of  the  departments,  it  seems 
proper  to  refer  to  the  Exposition  and  wliat  was  there  done  for 
sntbropology.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  grand  opportunity 
for  students  in  all  subdivisions  of  anthropology  as  in  Chicago  during 
the  past  summer.  The  gathering  of  peoples  from  all  lands  furnished 
to  ethnologists  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  different  races  and  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
-rarions  peoples  exemplifled  in  the  many  native  villages  eetabliehed  on 
the  Grounds.  The  collections  in  the  various  buildings  erected  by 
the  foreign  governments  iucluded  in  many  instances  important  archae- 
«l<^ical  and  ethnolc^ical  material.  The  collections  in  the  United 
States  Government  Building,  so  admirably  arranged  to  bring  out  the 
story  they  were  designed  to  tell  of  man's  struggle  through  savagery 
And  barbarism,  and  supplemented  by  characteristic  groups  represent- 
ing several  of  the  principal  Indian  tribes,  were  studied  by  all  interested 
in  the  results  of  Government  work  and  the  method  of  presentation. 
In  this  building  also  was  the  extensive  Emmons  collection  from 
Alaska,  remarkable  for  its  completeness  in  presenting  the  arts  of  the 
Datives  of  that  region.  In  the  Agricultural  and  Manufactures 
Building  were  many  other  archaeological  and  ethnological  exhibits, 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  Anthropological  Build- 
ing, which  was  under  my  special  chaise,  there  was  an  exhibit  of 
American  Archaeoti^y  and  Ethnology  that  has  never  been  excelled  i 
and  in  making  this  exhibit  the  Peabody  Museum  was  no  small  factor. 
Here  were  casts  of  nearly  all  the  molds  taken  in  Yucatan  and  Hon- 
duras by  the  Museum  expeditions,  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
the  special  labors  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Thompson ;  while  outside  the 
building  were  fac-similes  of  portions  of  the  ruined  structures  of 
Tucatan,  cast  from  molds  taken  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  erected  under 
his  personal  supervision.  This  remarkable  group  in  itself  neil  repaid 
our  united  labors  and  gave  rise  to  thoughts  which  must  bear  fruit 
among  the  millions  of  people  who  examined  the  strange  architecture 
here  displayed.  Associated  with  the  Peabody  Museum  casts  were  a 
full  set  of  the  famous  Cbaniay  casts,  and  a  number  from  the  Berlin 
I  representing  Habel's  discoveries  in  Guatemala.     These, 
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together  with  the  many  enlarged  photographs  taken  by  our  expeditions 
and  by  Alfred  P.  Maudslay,  formed  the  most  complete  series  of 
sculptures  and  hien^lyphs  from  Mexico  and  Central  America  ever 
brought  leather. 

The  Museum  was  also  most  creditably  represented  by  the  collection, 
illustrating  certain  features  of  ancient  Mexican  art,  secured  by  Mrs. 
Zclia  Nuttall.  Here  were  shown  her  original  charts  illustrating  the 
reconstruction  of  the  ancient  Mexican  Calendar,  and  one  of  the 
three  known  ancient  Mexican  books  of  mi^uey  paper  contuning 
pictograpbs  of  much  interest.  Here  also  were  shown  her  repro- 
ductions of  many  ancient  Mexicuii  shields  and  of  the  Mexican 
manuscript  in  tlie  Florentine  library'.  From  South  America  were 
many  Arch aeo lexical  collections  which  together  furnished  the  student 
with  a  large  amount  of  new  material.  Most  prominent  in  this  section 
were  the  collections  made  by  Mr.  George  A.  Dorsey  whose  expedition 
to  Peru,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Museum  and  the  Kxposition, 
furnished  among  other  exhibits  the  one  which  probably  attracted 
more  attention  and  comment  than  any  in  the  building.  This  was  the 
reproduction  of  a  portion  of  the  "  Ancient  Burial  Place  at  Ancon," 
showing  the  contents  of  nearly  fifty  graves  just  as  they  were  found. 

From  various  parts  of  North  America  there  were  collections  in 
arcliaeology  and  ethnologj-  made  by  many  assistants  of  the  Departs 
ment.  Among  these  assistants  were  several  trained  in  the  methods 
of  the  Feabody  Museum  whose  work  was  conspicuous  for  its 
thoroughness  and  its  careful  arrangement  to  show  the  facts  as  they 
were  found.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  these  in  detail,  but  this  will 
probably  be  done  in  another  connection,  when  the  history  of  the 
departments  of  the  Exposition  is  prepared  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  their  importance.  Several  other  special  assistants  in  the  depart- 
ment who  have  not  been  connected  with  the  Museum  brought  equally 
interesting  collections  from  the  regions  entrusted  to  them.  Particu- 
larly important  was  the  exhibit  from  the  northwestern  coast  of 
America  under  the  special  charge  of  my  chief  assistant,  Dr.  Franz 
Boas. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  secured  by  the  Deparbnent,  there 
were  extensive  private  collections,  notably  that  of  Mr.  Ed,  E,  Ayer, 
which  furnished  a  remarkable  gathering  of  material ;  while  several 
foreign  governments,  notably  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Brazil,  British 
Guiana,  The  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  Japan,  And  New  South 
Wales,  made  extensive  exhibits  of  the  archaeology  and  ethnology  of 
tbeir  countries.  For  the  first  time  at  an  exposition  the  Greek 
Government  made  an  official  exhibit  of  ancient  Greek  art,  which  wm 
placed  where  it  oould  be  compared  with  the  art  of  other  races. 
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A  collection  coDaiating  of  the  games  of  all  peoples  was  displayed  in 
table  cases  extending  the  width  of  the  building.  This  extensive  and 
niiique  coUectiou  was  Bysteniaticallj  arniaged  as  an  ethnolc^ical  study 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stewart  Culin  who  also  had  chaise  of  the 
exhibits  illustrating  ancient  religions  and  the  folk-lore  of  all  peoples. 

The  northern  gallery  of  the  building  was  given  up  to  the  Anthropo- 
If^cal  Laboratory  which  was  divided  into  seotions  of  Physical 
Anthropology  as  follows :  Anthropometry  uoder  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Franz  Boas  and  Dr.  G.  M.  West;  Neurology  under  Dr.  H.  U. 
Dooaldaon ;  and  Psychol<^  under  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow.  In  these 
several  sections  were  arranged  a  large  series  of  skulls  and  many 
skeletons  of  varions  races ;  preparations  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  of  man ;  charts,  diagrams  and  tables  showing  measurements 
and  deductions,  including  observations  obtained  by  the  seventy-five 
as^stants  sent  to  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the  country.  Charts 
and  tables  relating  to  the  growth  and  mental  development  of  school 
children,  and  a  lai^  series  of  anthropometric  and  psychological  ap- 
paratus obtained  from  universities  and  other  sources  in  Europe  and 
America  were  exhibited  in  these  laboratories.  In  fact  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  this  was  a  most  complete  Anthropological  Labora- 
tory in  all  its  sections.  One  division  was  given  up  to  the  illustration 
of  physical  development,  and  another  to  the  special  exhibit  of  Dr. 
Sai^nfe  models  of  the  typical  college  man  and  woman,  and  the 
ilinstratioD  of  his  methods  of  taking  measurements  and  obtaining 
statistics.  These  models  attracted  much  attention  and  comment,  and 
their  exhibition  in  this  connection  has  unquestionably  been  produc- 
tive of  much  serious  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

Next  to  the  Laboratories  was  a  room  for  the  Anthropological 
Library,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  Stuniland  Wake,  in  which  were 
placed  the  current  periodicals  on  this  subject  from  all  countries,  and 
several  hundred  volumes  of  standard  works.  The  special  object  of 
this  Library  was  to  give  information  of  the  sources  of  information, 
and  at  all  times  of  the  day  many  persons  were  sitting  about  the  tables 
Doting  the  titles  of  the  books  and  periodicals.  On  the  walls  were 
placed  plans  and  photc^raphs  of  the  principal  anthro]>ological  mu- 
seoms  and  laboratories.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  Anthropological 
Bnilding  was  415  feet  long  and  250  feet  wide,  with  a  continuous 
gallery  40  feet  wide,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  Qoor  space  and  about 
one-fourth  of  the  gallery  was  occupied  by  the  special  exhibits  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  a  general  idea  of  their  extent  can  be  formed. 
The  remainder  of  the  building  was  given  up  to  the  allied  exhibits 
leUting  to  Hbtory,  Hygiene,  Sanitation,  Correction  and  Charities, 
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&ud  to  severftt  fauntkl  collections  of  zo61<^  and  to  other  special  and 
collective  exhibits  of  Natural  Hiatory. 

The  Department  of  Ethnology,  while  embracing  some  other  groups 
in  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Exposition,  was  thus  raised  to  an 
equality  with  tbe  ten  other  exhibit  departments.  The  name  given  to 
the  building  itself  shows  what  an  advance  has  been  made  in  anthi-o- 
pology ;  and  when  it  is  undei-stood  that  the  exhibits  in  the  depart- 
meat,  unlike  those  of  all  the  others,  were  in  large  part  secured  by 
xesearch  in  the  field  earned  on  by  special  appropriations  of  the 
Directory  of  the  Exposition,  surely  all  students  of  authropoli^y  have 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  this  acknowledgment  of  their  scienoe. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  benefit  to  science,  for  there  has  now  been  started 
in  Chicago  as  a  result  of  the  Exposition,  particularly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ethnology,  a  museum  of  science,  art,  and  mechanics.  This 
wilt  be  a  memorial  of  the  Exposition  where  will  be  placed  material 
fVom  all  the  departments ;  and  in  time  under  proper  guidance  it  will 
be  a  centre  of  science  iu  the  midst  of  a  lai^e  population  where  it 
will  meet  with  continued  support  and  will  prosper  according  to  its 
merits.  The  Columbian  Museum  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  Mr. 
Field  and  other  citizens  of  Chic^o,  and  it  has  received  fh>m  the 
Exposition  a  legacy  of  material  which  will  enable  it  to  start  upon  its 
career  in  a  remarkable  manner.  All  depends  now  upon  the  wisdom  of 
its  managers  and  upon  the  realization  that  extensive  collections  and 
uulimited  funds  cannot  alone  make  a  museum  in  tiie  present  under- 
standing of  all  the  name  implies.  That  there  will  now  arise  in 
Chicago  a  museum  in  every  way  worthy  of  success  and  equal  to  the 
present  demauda  of  science  and  culture  must  be  our  sincere  wish. 

In  the  Harvai-d  University  exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  the 
Peabody  Museum  was  represented  by  photographs  of  its  several  halls 
and  by  a  case  illustrating  the  Museum  method  of  archaeolt^ical 
exploration  in  ttie  field  and  its  method  of  arranging  collections. 
This  special  exhibit  contained  the  field  notes,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs relating  to  tbe  exploration  of  an  ancient  Indian  burial  place 
in  the  Androscoggin  valley,  >Iaine,  conducted  uuder  my  direction  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby.  Every  object  found  in  the  graves  was  ar- 
ranged as  found,  while  a  series  of  phott^raphs  showed  the  position 
of  the  objects  before  they  were  taken  from  the  graves.  The  method 
of  exploration  was  further  illustrated  by  a  small  plaster  model,  made  by 
Mr.  Willougbby-,  showing  the  excavations.  Taken  alt<^etber  this  littie 
exhibit  was  most  creditable  to  Mr.  Willoughby  and  to  the  Museum, 
and  it  was  much  commented  upon  by  archaeologists.  A  similar 
collection  from  another  locality,  also  arranged  by  Mr.  WiUoogfab^, 
was  on  exhibition  in  the  Anthropological  Building. 
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It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  to  aonoance  the  death  of  Dr. 
D.  Scott  Uoncrieff,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  which 
took  place  on  the  coast  of  Siberia  in  August  last.  Dr.  Moncrieff  had 
been  employed  for  the  preceding  two  years  as  an  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Etfaoology,  in  which  capacity  he  had  made  importaat 
ethnological  and  archaeological  observations  and  collections  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America.  As  it  is  of  special  importance  to  trace 
the  connection  between  the  peoples  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
And  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Aeia,  Dr.  Moncrieff  decided  to 
pass  some  years  in  this  study  and  accepting  the  position  of  honorary 
assistant  in  the  Peabody  Musenm  he  went  to  Siberia  for  this  purpose. 
He  had  made  nnmerous  observations  upon  some  of  the  coast  tribes, 
when  on  one  of  his  boating  trips  he  was  blown  out  to  sea  and  drowned. 
His  body  was  found  on  the  island  of  Saghalian.  When  his  notes 
and  collections  are  received  a  further  notice  will  be  given  of  Dr. 
MoncrieflTs  life  and  work. 

While  appropriate  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  In 
February  last,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Heary  Wheatland  who,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Essex  Institute,  became  a  member  of  the  Board  during  the 
second  year  of  its  organization  and  was  for  many  years  its  secretary, 
I  cannot  close  this  report  without  adding  my  tribute  of  affection  and 
r^ard  for  my  tife-long  friend  and  my  first  teacher  in  science.     ' 

The  Visiting  Committee.  Since  the  establishment  of  a  special 
Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  Museum  its  interests  have  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  activity  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  have 
not  only  given  a  personal  oversight  to  the  Museum  but  have  held 
r^ular  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  its  benefit 
and  advancement.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  peculiar  coustniction  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Museum 
as  a  teaching  force  in  the  University.  In  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Committee  a  general  course  of  lectures  on  Anthropol<^y  with 
Laboratory  instruction  will  be  ofi'ercd  for  the  last  half  of  the  present 
year,  with  the  idea  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  teaching  in  the 
Museum  and  offering  the  course  to  undergraduates  as  well  as  to 
graduates. 

Cash  Aeanmt.  As  in  the  last  report,  the  money  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  Honduras  expedition  is  not  included  in  this  report  as  it 
is  kept  as  a  special  account  by  Mr.  Lowell ;  neither  are  the  incomes 
of  the  Thaw  and  Hemenway  fellowships  which  have  been  paid  by  the 
Treasurer  direct  to  Hiss  Fletcher  Mid  Kr.  Owena,  holders  of  the 
fellowships. 
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KBCEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  from  Iwt  acconDt 9181.12 

Beceired  gift  from  Clarence  B.  Moore 600.00 

"       "      Mra.  Mary  Copley  ThMT 700.00 

"          "       "      Mra,  N.  E.  Bayliee  (annual)      .....  86.00 

'•         "       ■'     ChtLTlei  P.  Bowditch  (glaa«  for  case*)  .  .  111.60 

•'          "       •■      MIbb  Alice  C.  Fletcher  (for  copyright)    .  1.00 

"          "       "      N.  £.  Telephone,  Telegraph  Co.,  (annual)  S8.00 

Beceired  from  Harvard  College,  core  of  Semitic  room  one  year,  63.00 

"           "     Hondnra*  Expedition  fund  for  lumber  ....  12.66 

"           "            "                "       Maadslay'«  book,  partt  1-2  20.4S 

Befnnded  for  expre»  paid 2.66 

Beporta  and  papen  sold 2S.14 

Received  from  F.  C.  Lowell,  Treasurer,  for  initruction   .   .  112.60 
Beceived  from  F.  C.  Iiovell,  Treaiuret,  on  account  ViaitiDg 

Committee  Fellowaliip 11,66 

Beceived  from  F.  C.  Lowell,  Treasurer,  Income  Feabody  Fund  6811.01 
Beceived  from  F.  C.  Lowell,  Trcwurer,  Income  Feabody  Fund 

1B9S-91 •  .  872.67 

#7868.26 

Sliding.  EXPENSES. 

Bepairi,  cue  and  tncidentalB #860.89 

Fuel,  water,   and   gaa 230.19 

Case*  built  ....    - 1120.67 

#2211.16 

J^btieaiioTit  and  lAbTory. 

Printing  Reports,  Huieum  Papen,  plates,  engraving, 

and  binding 681.76 

Books,  subscriptions,  and  cards 26.81 

718.67 

Expiorationi  and  collections 68.86 

Making  casts  from  Yucatan  molds 81.18 

Model  of  Serpent  Mound  Park 189.60 

Photograpliing  and  materials 114.38 

StatJonery 29.B2 

Express,   Postage,  Telegraph  and  Telephone 269.09 

Incidentals S8JI6 

H.  H.  Saville,  Visiting  Committee  Fellowtbip 11.66 

Salaries 8400.00 

4568.61 

iBw  account 866.08 

#7868.26 
BeBpectfkilly  sobmitted, 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 

Peahody  Profetsor  of  American  Ardtaeology  and 

Eihiwlogy,  and  Curator  of  Oia  jtfuMum. 


Cbtoaso,  December  16, 1 
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THE  SEMITIC  MUSEUM. 

To  THE  President  of  thx  University  : 

Sir,  —  Since  the  last  aoniial  report  two  cases  of  casts  have  been 
received  from  the  Louvre  and  two  from  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
CoDstantiDople.  Theaci  with  many  other  cases  received  in  former 
years,  are  in  the  basement  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  most  of  their 
contents  cannot  l>e  put  on  exhibition  until  we  have  larger  quaiters. 

The  other  additions  to  the  Museum  collections  during  the  year 
number  slightly  more  than  four  hundred  specimens. 

Of  gifts,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  James  M.  Barnard  a  set  of  the 
phott^raphs  taken  in  Aeia  Minor  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes,  and  from 
President  D.  C.  Gilmsn,  a  copy  of  Maupt  and  Zehnpfund's  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  Deluge  Tablet. 

Of  the  acquisitions  by  purchase  the  most  valuable  are  several 
collections  of  ancient  Phoenician  glass,  in  the  form  of  dishes,  bowls, 
goblets,  vases,  tear-bottles,  etc.  The  manuscript  department  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  six  Syriac  manuscripts.  Various 
articles  have  been  acquired  which  illustrate  modem  Palestinian  and 
Bedouin  life.  Several  collections  of  Babylonian  objects,  embracing 
clay  tablets,  engraved  seals,  oommercial  weights,  etc.,  have  been 
purchased. 

About  one  thousand  dollars  (tlOOO)  of  the  or^^nal  gift  of  ten 
thousand  ($10,000)  remains  in  the  treasury,  but  this  remainder  will 
be  needed  to  make  further  payments  on  outstanding  orders  at 
Constantinople. 

The  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Semitic  Department  have  had 
nnder  serious  consideration  the  need  of  permanent  and  lai^r  quarters 
for  the  Museum,  and  members  of  the  Committee  have  made  pro- 
visional subscriptions  amounting  to  twenty-six  thousand  dollars 
($26,000). 

The  resort  to  the  Museum  is  very  considerable.  The  collections 
furnish,  not  only  to  the  students  of  language  but  also  to  those  of  his- 
tory and  of  art,  material  for  original  work.  They  are  thus  serving 
one  of  the  most  important  ends  which  the  founder  of  the  Museum 
bad  in  view. 

D.   G.   LYON,  Curator. 
December  90,  1898. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 
pRAiTKLin  Henry  Hooper,  Inctructor  In  'Laiytigo\ogj ,  October  81,  189S. 
AuouBTUs  White  Lono,  Proctor,  Jtnuarj  30,  1993. 
William  Hknsv  Burr,  Froferaor  of  EngiDeeiing,  Febniuy  13,  1898.  to  take 

effect  September  1,  IS9S. 
Harrt  Fletcher  Browh,  AMisUnt  in  Chemiitry,  Februaiy  13,  1B9S. 
William  Coolidqe  Lame,  AwiiianCLibrarlkn  of  the  College  LibrM7,Huvh  14, 

1893,  to  take  effect  April  B,  1893. 
Edwari>  Hicklimo  Bradford,  InBtructoi  in  Surgeiy  snd  Orthopedic*,  May  IS, 

1893,  to  lake  effect  September  1,  1893. 
David  Williaub  Cheeter,  Professor  of  Surgecj,  May  16,  1893,  to  take  effect 

September  1, 1893. 
WiiLiAM  Henry  IIoweli.,  AsaocUte  ProfeiBor  of  Fhyiiology,  June  12,  1898,  to 

take  effect  September  1,  1893. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

[irNi.iurrED,  or  fob  terms  longer  than  one  tbab.] 

JoBiAH  BoYCE,  to  be  ProfesBOT  of  the  Hlitory  of  PhlloBophy,  October  10,  16S2. 

Edward  Charhino,  to  be  Aaiiatant  ProfesBor  of  HiBtoiyfor  Ave  yean  from 

September  I,  1832,  October  10,  189S. 
Henry  Fiske  Leonard,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Lecturer, 

October  10,  1892,  from  September  1,  1392. 
KUNO  Francke,  to  be  AsBiBtant  Frofeaior  of  German  Literature  for  Ave  year* 

from  September  1,  1892,  October  31,  1892. 
Georoe  Washington  Cram,  to  be  Recorder,  March  14,  1893. 
Edward  Cuhhihob,  to  be  Aaaiitant  Professor  of  Sociology  for  five  years  trttra 

September  I,  1893,  April  10,  1893. 
Albert  Andrew  Howard,  to  be  Assistajit  Professor  of  Latin  for  Ave  yean 

from  September  I,  1803,  April  10,  1893. 
Barrett  Wendell,  to  be  AsBistant  Professor  of   English  for  Ave  year*  from 

September  I,  1893,  April  10,  1893. 
Iha  Nelson  Hollis,  to  be  ProfosBor  of  Engineering,  May  B,  1893. 
William  Fogo  Obgood.  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematici  for  Ave  year* 

from  September  1,  1893,  May  IS,  1893. 
Haxime  B6cher,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  May  IS,  189S,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1893. 
BiROH  Satterlee  Hi;rlbut,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  IS,  1893,  from 

September  I,  1808. 
Philippe  Bblknaf  Marcou,  to  be  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  May  15, 

1893,  from  September  1,  1B9S. 
David   Williams   Cheever,  to  be  Professor  of  Surgery,  Emeritn*,  Hay  19, 

1893. 
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JoBM  CoLLur*  WAKkKH,  to  be  ProfeHor  «f  Sorgery,  Kt,j  29,  1B68,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  less. 

Tbonas  MonoAH  Rotcb,  to  be  Profewoc  of  the  DiMuei  of  Childrea,  May  2B, 
189S,  from  September  1,  189S. 

JjiMBS  Jackson  Pittnaii,  to  be  ProfeHor  of  the  Diieaiei  of  the  ITerToni  Sjitem, 
Mt7  29,  1S93,  from  Sepleniber  1,  1893. 

Amos  Lawbrhce  Maioh,  to  be  Aiaociate  Profeiiar  of  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29, 
1893,  from  September  1,  1893. 

Edwasd    HtCKLiHO   BBADroRO,  tt>  be  AMiatant  Profteaior  of  Ortbopedica  for 
five  years  from  September  1,  I89S,  Ma}-  29,  1B93. 

Edwim  HEaBERT  Hall,  to  be  AiiUtant  ProfesBor  of  Physlcl  for  flre  yean  from 
September  I,  1893,  May  29,  1898. 

John  CAaaAH  Wait,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  for  five  years  from 
September  I,  1SS3,  May  29,  1893. 

Cbablbi  Benedict  Davenport,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Zoology,  Hay  29,  1898, 
from  September  1,  1898. 

Qbobs*  Wells  Fitk,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Hy^ene,  May  29, 1898, 
fh>m  September  1,  189S. 

Max  Pou.,  to  be  Instructor  Id  Oerman,  May  29,  1898,  from  September  1,  189S. 

Gbobob  Santataha,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Pliilosophy,  May  29,  1S93,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1893. 

KoBEBT  WuEELER  WiLLioN,  to  be  InstmctOT  in  Aatronomy,  Hay  29,  1893,  from 
September  1,  1803. 

Fbahklih.  Dexteb,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  for  ftve  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1893,  May  29,  1893. 

Ebhbbt  Leb  Conant,  Io  be  lastmctor  In  History,  June  13,  1S98,  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1893. 

Jbbb  Edhund  Stanton,  to  be  Instroctor  in  Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology  and 
in  Bacteriology,  June  ST,  1893,  from  September  I,  1893. 

EnoBMK  Hakes  Smith,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Orthodontia,  June  37,  189B,  from 
September  1,  1893. 

Waldo  Elias  Boabdvan,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Dental  Museum,  September  26, 
1893. 

[FOB  ONE  TEAB  OK  XJ^^A 

For  1802-93. 
Pbbbt  Datis  Tkavpord,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Begulation 

of  Athletic  Sports,  October  10,  1892. 
WiLMAM   ORiaoH  UnDBRWOOD,  to  be  Lecturer  on   Warrattty  and   Evidence, 

October  10,  1892. 
Lbster  Heard  Howard,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer,  October  10,  1892. 
Frbdkbick  Edward  Chenev,  to  be  Inatructor  in  Ophthalmology,  October  10, 

1892. 
Cbarui  Townsend  Copkland,  to  be  Instmctor  in  English,  October  10,  1893. 
Wbblzt  Levi  LaBaw,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Aaslatant  Surgeon, 

October  10,  1892. 
Jambs  Orat  Lathbop,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Athletics,  October  10,  1892. 
Edwasd  Fultoh,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  October  10,  1892. 
EvABTa  BouTBLt.  Grbbhe,  to  be  Assistant  In  History,  October  10,  1892. 
Harst  Sakds  QBUDLEr,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  10,  1892. 
Harrt  UoCowsiok  Krllt,  to  be  Assistant  Id  Zoology,  October  10,  1892. 
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WiHTimLD  Scott  Nicmsox,  to  be  AstiaUnt  in  Zoology,  October  10,  189S. 

Embbkboh  Edwakd  FaoFEK,  to  be  Aiiiitant  In  Hutoiy,  October  10,  189!. 

Bebbeit  Maulb  Bicrasds,  to  be  AMiataat  in  Botuiy,  October  10,  ISM. 

Hubert  Groves  Shaw,  to  be  Aiiiitant  In  Cfaemiitry,  October  10,  1893. 

Oborob  WARmEK  TowHB,  to  be  Aiaiatuit  in  Fhysici,  October  10,  1B9S. 

SiDHET  Calvert, 

Edward  Evebett  Cadthormb, 

George  Warhihotok  Cram,  to  be  Proctort,  October  10,  1893. 

Tbeodore  Herbert  Godld, 

Alfred  Glaohork  Pottes, 

Hbhrt  Livihostome  Coar,  to  be  Initrnctor  in  Gennan,  October  31,  1899. 

Geobob  Stapi^s  Bicb,  to  be  Toitructor  in  Sanituy  EDgineeiing,  October  81, 
1892. 

JoHH  Lincoln  Aiies,  to  be  Aiibttnt  in  Hlitolog}',  October  SI,  1S9S. 

Marakbhah  CoWAMi  Bakji,  to  be  Aiaistuit  ia  Cbemiitt7,  October  81,  1899. 

Harrt  Flbtcbier  Browm,   to  be  AMUtant  In  CbemiBtrj',  October  SI,  IB9a. 

WiLLABD  Peabodt  Gbbbiih,  to  be  Aidituit  in  the  Obiervator;,  October  81, 
1892. 

Geosoe  Andrew  Beibher,  to  be  AnlBUot  in  Semitic  Langni^s,  October  SI, 
1S99. 

Benjahin  Edward  Carter,  to  be  Proctor,  October  31,  189i. 

Horace  Andrew  Davis,  to  be  Proctor,  October  81,  1892. 

Alexander  Burr,  to  be  Instroctoi  in  Heat  Inapection,  Movember  14,  1898. 

Edoar  Pierce,  to  he  AaslBtaiit  in  Pafcholog;,  November  11,  1893. 

Weblet  I.eti  LaBaw,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Veterlnaij  MuMom,  November  S8, 
1892. 

Harbhall  Albert  Barber,  to  be  ABtiatant  in  Botany,  NoTcmber  28,  I89S. 

Benjamin  Rand,  to  be  Auiitant  in  Fhiloaophy,  November  28,  1899. 

Arthcr  Blibs  Sevmodr,  to  be  AsBlttant  In  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarinin, 
December  12,  1899. 

Charles  Litt  Whittle,  to  be  ABilstant  In  Petrography,  December  II,  1893. 

WiLUAM  Herbert  Prebcott,  to  be  ABBiatant  In  Fathological  HlBtologj,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1892. 

Hbhri  Lee,  -i 

William  Sturoib  Bioelow, 

Arthur  Abtor  Carev,  J 

Artbdr  Judbon  Oldham,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Mechanical  Dentlatrj,  January  9. 


>   be  TmatecB   of  the   Mnaenm  of  Pine  Arts, 
January  9,  1893. 


Thomas  Haiiiie 

LD    CURRTE, 

Alexander  Lee 

BonOL'RAN 

Charleb  Kkowi 

EB  Bolton 

William  Garro 

TT  Brown, 

Frank  Cahnet, 

Alfred  Claohobn  Potter 

o  be  Asalstant  in  Mineralogy,  Jannary  9,  189S. 
,  to  be  Proctor,  January  SO,  1898. 


o  be  Library  AssiBtanta,  March  It,  ISSS. 


For  J893-94. 

Jambs  Btrnb,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  New  York  Code,  Hay  39, 1898. 
Fredbriok  Ferrt  Fish,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law,  Hay  29,  189S. 
Frank  Brewbtbb  to  be  InstTuctor  in  the  PeculiaritieB  of  UasBaehnB«tta  Lftw 
and  Practice,  May  29,  1898. 
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JOHH  Edwakd  RuaasLL,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Theologj,  April  10,  1890. 

John  WsaLEr  Churchill,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocutioii,  Mty  39,  1S98. 

Edwakp  Hjilb,  to  be  AiBlttant  in  Homiletici,  Jnne  13,  1808. 

Fbancis   Greekwood  Peabodt,  to  ba  Acting  Deu  of  the   Divinity  School, 

June  2T,  I89S. 
Wabhihotoh  Gladdbh,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Minister  &nd  People,  September  36, 

189S. 
Edwakp  Emnr  H11.B,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Congregational  Polity,  September  36, 

1893. 
QaoKOB  SiLBBBB  Hai^,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Hinlatry, 

September  20,  1898. 
Joan  Hbti,  ViHCEirr,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Fa#Coral  Care,  September  26,  1S08. 


LbBakov  RussEiib  Bniooa, 

CHAU.EI  JoTCB  White, 

Frbdbbick  DbFobbst  Allbk, 

Qeosoe  Aloneo  Babtlett, 

TmiDimic  CiaAB  de  Sumichrast, 

CHABLEi  Rockwell  Lahhah, 

Fbeeuah  Show, 

PniLLiPPB  Belhap  Marcod, 

Charlbs  Gross, 

Htrao  Karl  Scuilliho, 

outes  whiprlb  uuhtiwqtoh, 

Morris  Hickt  Moboak, 

Albbrt  Amdrbw  Howard, 

El>WABD  CcmiiiNos, 

Arthde  Bichmohd  Harsh. 

William  Food  Osgood, 

Jambs  Mills  Pbixcr, 

Jambs  Bradstsbei  Grebhodok, 

CkAwroRD  HowEM,  Tot, 

William  Qilsoh  Parlow, 

Crarum  IiOBiNo  Jacksom, 

Edward  Laurbms  Hark, 

Bbbjamih  Osgood  Peiecb, 

Hams  Carl  GilirraER  von  Jaobmamh, 

Edward  Chaiiiiiho, 

William  James  Ashlet, 

Kathakiel  SontHOATB  Shalbx, 

HERRr  Bahkbr  Hill, 

Edwih  Herbert  Hall, 

Paul  Herrt  Hakus, 

Ira  Kblsoh  Holub, 

Josn  Eliot  Wolpt, 

Gborob  Wells  Fitz, 

ElUAB  WtHCHBSTBB  DoVALD, 
WASHIROTOir  Gladdbn, 

Iaohtom  Parks, 
Jou  Hbtc  Tircbbt, 


be  members  of  the  AdminlstratlTe  Board 
of  HarTBTd  College,  June  27,  I89S. 


o  be  Members  of  the  AdminiitraUve 
Board  of  the  Graduate  School, 
June  27,  1898. 


be  Members  of  the  AdministrallTa  Board 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientiflc  School, 
June  27,  1893. 


to  be  Preachers  to  the  University,  June  IS,  1893. 
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Baiidbi.  HcCmoBi>  Caoruxaa,  to  be  Fremcher  to  the  UiUvenitf,  September  16, 

18B3. 
Edward  Robixbor,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Hutory  of  Greek  Art,  June  IS,  1S9S. 
RiCRjtBD  Cobb,  to  be  Asiutant  SecretMy,  June  S7,  1B98. 
Ctbur  GnKBRBBi  PsmaLE,  lo  be  Botanical  Collector,  February  IS,  1898,  for 

1B8S. 
CuABLBB  TowHiEKD  CoFBLAHD,  to  be  iDBtniclor  in  Engliah  and  LectnrsT  on 

English  Literatnre,  Ma7  15,  1893. 
John  Hats  Qabdibeb,  to  be  InBtnictor  in  Englith,  May  16,  1803. 
KAMMOtrn  Lamokt,  to  be  Initrnctor  In  Engliih,  May  16,  1893. 
Dahiel  Debiboh  Slade,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Coniparative  Oiteology,  May  29, 1S98. 
Heihhicb  Conbad  Biebwibth,  to  be  Inatrnctor  in  Gemuin,  May  29,  1898. 
Au-BONSB  Bbch,  to  be  Initrnctor  in  French,  May  29,  1893. 
Samuel  Silab  Cubri,  lo  be  Inatructor  in  Elocution,  May  29,  1898. 
THADDEns  William  Harbib,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  May  29,  1898. 
Joaif  Joseph  Hayeb,  to  be  Initructor  in  Elocution,  May  29,  189S. 
Hbrmah  Wadbwobtb  Uatlet,  to  be  Initrnctor  in  Lalin,  May  29,  1898. 
Thbodobb  Hemckelb,  to  be  Initructor  in  French,  May  29,  1898- 
Jameb  Grat  Lathbop,  to  be  InBtructor  in  Athletics,  May  29,  1893. 
James  Lee  Lovb,  to  be  lostmctor  in  MatheniatiCB,  May  29,  1893. 
Alfred  Bull  Nichols,  to  be  Initructor  in  Oorman,  May  29,  1898. 
Pradk  BBrERLT  WiLUAMS,  to  be  InBtmetoT  in  RomaB  Law,  May  39,  1898. 
Wiluam  HcM:chabi.  Woodwobtb,  to  be  Initrnctor  in  Microscopical  Ajutomy;, 

May  29,  1893. 
Abcuibald  Cabt  Coolidoe,  to  be  Initrnctor  in  Hlitory,  June  tS,  1888. 
Joseph  Torbet,  to  be  Instructor  In  Chemiitiy,  June  12,  1898. 
William  Kickebsoh  Bates,  to  be  Initrnctor  in  Greek,  June  27,  1898. 
Fbederick  Redmah  Clow,  to  be  Initrnctor  in  Political  Economy,  June  S7,  1898. 
Behjahih  Lihcolu  Robihson,  to  be  Initrnctor  In  German,  June  27,  1S9S. 
Jat  Bachdb  Woodwobth,  to  be  Initrnctor  in  Geology,  June  27,  1893. 
WiLDEB  DwioHT  Baucbopt,  to  be  AiiLitant  in  Chemistiy,  June  12,  1898. 
William  Ternbt  Brewster,  to  be  Aiiiitant  In  English,  June  12,  1898. 
Stdket  Calvert,  to  be  Aisiitant  in  Chemiitry,  June  12,  1893. 
William  Ebrebt  Cabti.e,  to  be  AsBistant  in  Zoology,  June  12,  1898. 
Fbadk  Dteb  Chbbteb,  to  be  Aiiiitant  in  Semitic  Languages,  June  12,  1898. 
William  Duabe,  to  be  Aiiiitant  in  Pliyiici,  June  12,  IB9S. 
Fbbderick  Lsrr  Ddhi.af,  to  be  AiiUtant  in  Chemiitry,  June  12,  1898. 
Bdwabd  Fulton,  to  be  Aiiistant  In  Gngliib,  June  1'2,  1H93. 
Fbahk  Bebhabd  Gallivan,  to  be  Asilstant  In  Chemistry,  June  12,  1898. 
Lboh  Stacy  Grihwold,  to  be  ABiiitant  in  Phyiioal  Geography  and  Geology, 

June  13,  1893. 
Clbmeht  Collebtbb  Htdb,  to  be  Assiitant  in  Phyilcs,  June  12,  1893. 
Herbert  Lton  Johes,  to  be  Aiititant  in  Botany,  June  13,  1893. 
HuoH  McCuLLocH,  Jr.,  to  be  Aiaiitant  in  English,  June  13,  1893. 
Fbbdbrick  Cbase  McLadghlih,  to  be  Assistant  in  Phyiics,  Jnne  IS,  1898. 
WlHriELD  Scott  Niceebbor,  to  be  Aiilitant  in  Zoology,  June  IS,  1893. 
Bbmjamui  Sahd,  to  be  Auistant  in  Pliilosophy,  June  12,  1893. 
Hbrbebt  Maulb  Richahdi,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  Jnne  12,  1898. 
Eluot  Folobb  Rooebs,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Jnne  13,  1898. 
HiXKU  Easthah  Sawyeb,  to  be  Ai^tant  In  Chemistry,  Jnne  IS,  1S9S. 
Bobbbt  DeCodboi  Wakp,  to  be  Assistant  in  Meteorology,  June  IS,  1S98. 
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EoBVKT  Elwood  DoDaa,  to  be  AwiiUnt  in  Geology,  Jane  27,  1S98. 
M«BTIF  HowEB,  to  be  Atiittant  In  Fine  Arti,  June  27,  189S. 
OEonaa  Howard  Pabkeb,  to  bs  Initmctor  In  Zoology,  September  26,  1BS8. 
Edward  Tbkkoh  HomsAK,  to  be  Auialant  in  BittOTf,  September  £6,  IS98. 
Fhakk  Colb  Babbitt, 

JOHH    Bra  HAM, 

FsAHCia  GoBDOH  Catfbt, 
SiDHEr  Calvbbt, 

EdWAKV   ETSBBTT  CArTBOBMB, 

Hob  ace  Ahdhbw  Datis, 
Abtbdb  Hoboam  Dat, 
Cabl  Adolph  Ewald, 
Thbodobb  Hbbbbbt  Gould, 

HbBMAII   WaDSWOBTH   HATL.BT, 

Waltbb  Reid  Hdbt, 
Hbbbbbt  Ltok  Johbs, 

FbBDBBICK  ChAIB  McIiAtrOHUM, 

Charles  Lodis  Mix, 
Lb  WIS  KEHHEDr  Hon  is, 
WnriELD  Scott  Nicbebbon, 
Alpxbd  Claohorh  Potter, 
HoHTAacB  Chabbeblaik,  1 

Walteb  Cazbrovb  DoDOi^ia, 

BOBBBT   MacDODOALL, 

Edwik  Vbbmor  Morgab,  J 

WlLLIAH    EbXBST    CaSTLB,  -| 

PRBDERICB    RbDBAH    ClOW, 

Fbabcib    Stbwabt  Kbbbhaw,       J 


o  be  Procton,  H&7  29,  1898i 


o  be  Procton,  Jane  IS,  1S83. 


o  b«  Proctor*,  June  27,  1698. 


Hbbbbbt  LAtroroHD  Wabbbh,  to  be  Initmctor  in  Architectnie,  April  24,  1S9S. 
CoMFOBT  AvBBT  Adahb,  to  be iBitnictor  Ih  Elcotrlcd  Engineering, Mb; 29, 1893. 
RoBEBT  Tbact  Jacksoh,  to  be  Instructor  in  PalBeontology,  H&f  29,  1693. 
William  Edward    McCubtock  to  be   Initnictor  in   Highwsj  Engineering, 
May  29,  1898. 

□  be  Initructor  in  Sanilar;  Engineering,  Mb;  39, 1893. 


o  be  Instructor  in  Geologickl  Snrreying,  May  29,  1S98. 
o  be  Instrnclor  in  Engineering,  June  27,  189S. 

I,  to  be  Initructoi  in  Drawing  and  Machine  Detlgn, 


Gboboe  STAriiEs  Rice,  t 
Hkhbt  Lilotd  Sbt' 
Abthcb  Lboh  Gibi 

WlLLIAH    VaUOHAH    MoI 

September  26,  1893. 

Dabiel  Lawhbmcr  Turner,  to  be  Initructor  in  Surreying  and  Railroad  Engi- 
neering, September  26,  1893. 

Arthdb  Nbwhall  Johhrok,  to  be  AHlitant  In  Drawing  and  DetcriptiTa 
GeometT}-,  September  26,  189S. 

Hbvbt  Bubbodohi  Llotd,  to  be  Aaalitant  in  Drawing  and  Snrreylng,  Sep- 
tember 26,  199S. 

Obobob  Lbwis  Swbrdsbh,  to  be  Aulitant  In  Surrejing,  Septemlwr  36,  189S. 

Ckablju  Lbtt  WHrTTLE,  to  be  Aiiirtant  in  Mineralogy,  September  S6,  1898. 
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Samdbl  Hou(K8  DomotH,  to  be  L«ctarer  on  Hygiene,  May  St,  180S. 
Thbodobb  Wtllu  !FiaBKR,  to  be  Iiectarer  on  Mental  Diteues,  H^  99,  ISS8. 
EnwABD  Hahbhall  BncKiitaiiAii,   to  be  Initractor  in  IMieuei  of  CbUdrcD, 

Kty  29,  I89S. 
Hebbebt  Leslie  BuBBStu,  to  be  Initmctor  in  Clinical  Snrgeiy,  H*f  29,  1893. 
AmTHtJK  Tbact  Cabot,  to  b«  Inttnictor  in  Oenito-aduuy  and  Clinical  Sargeiy, 

May  29,  1898. 
WtLtiAM  Hbbbitt  CoNAirr,  to  be  Iiutractor  in  Anatomy,  May  29,  1893. 
ELBminaB  Gsur  Cutlbb,  to  be  Inatractor  In  tbe  Tbeoiy  and  Fnctice  of  Fhy^, 

May  29,  1S9S. 
FBAECia  Henrt  DATEHrORT,  to  be  Initmctor  in  Gynaecology,  May  29,  1898. 
William  Wbitwobtii  Oauhxtt,  to  be  Inttructor  In  Clinical  Medicine,  May  ES, 

1B93.  • 
C&ABLES  MoHTRAViLLB  Obbbn,  to  be  iDitructor  in  Obatetriea,  May  £9,  1S9S. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixtbb,  to  be  Inatrnctor  tn  Surgeiy,  May  29,  1893. 
Hsmir  Farkeb  Quihct,  to  be  Inatructor  In  Histotogy,  Ma;  29,  1S98. 
Hbkmam  Fbahk  Vickebt,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Hay  SS,  I88S. 
Chablb*  Framoi*  WrruiMOTOH,  to  be  Inatructor  in  Clinical  Hedidse,  May  29, 


Waltbb  Libcoui  Bobbaob,  to  be  Clinical  Initmctor  in  Gynaecology,  M«y  29, 

1693. 
Vbederice   Edwabd   CHEHEr,  to  be  Clinical  Initmctor  in  Ophthalmoioopy, 

Hay  29,  1893. 
Alobbvoh  CooLiDOB,  to  be  Clinical  Initrnctor  in  Laryngotogy,  May  29,  IS98. 
Bdwabv  Coiri-EB,  to  be  Clinical  Initmctor  in  Mental  Diieaiei,  M^  29,  I89S. 
Tbomas  AKORr  DbBlois,  to  be  Clinical  Initmctor  in  Laryngology,  May  29, 

ises. 

JoHir  WooDWABEt  Fablow,  to  be  Clinical  Initmctor  in  Laryngology,  Hay  29, 

1893. 
Obobqe  Waiuinoton  Oat,  to  be  Clinical  Inatrnctor  in  Surgery,  Hay  39,  IS9S. 
Frimois  Boott  Greehouob,  to  be  Clinical  Initmctor  in  Syphllii,  Hay  29,  1898. 
John  Hokaks,  to  be  Clinical  Inatructor  la  tbe   Diagnoiii  and   Treatment  of 

Ovarian  Tumora,  May  29,  1893. 
Philip  Cookbs  Khafp,  to  be   Clinical  Initructor  in  Diaeaiei  of  the  Nervoua 

SyatecB,  May  29,  1898. 
Abbbb  Poht,  to  be  Clinical  Initmctor  in  Syphilii,  May  29,  189S. 
Gboboe  Lircolh  Waltok,  to  be  Clinical  Initmctor  in  IHaeaaea  of  the  Kerrona 

Syatem,  May  SO,  1893. 
Qbobob  Hamum  Washbubh,  to  be  Clinical  Inatructor  in  Oynaecology,  Hny  29, 


Akthvb  FATTBBaoK  Chadbourhe,  to  be  Bemonitrator  of  Experimental  Tbetai- 

pentlci  and  Pharmacology,  May  29,  1B93. 
Hbrbt  Jacksok,  to  be  Demonitrator  of  Bacteriology,  May  29,  1898. 
Josx  CcxMiBoi  HuBBo,  to  bo  Aaiiitant  Demonatrator  of  Anatomy,  ilmj  S9, 

1898. 
Cmarlbs  Lo<;xb  Scct»DBB,  to  be  Demimatrator  of  Snigioal  Appwatna,  Jum  ST, 

1898. 
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JiMBB  HoMBB  Wkiqht,  to  b«  AMlsUiit  ill  PBtholog^,  lUj  IS,  1803. 

John  Likcoln  Aubb,  to  be  Aiaietant  1q  Histology,  May  29,  1S93.  , 

ViNCEVT  Yabdlev  BowuiTCH,  to  be  Asiiitantin  Clinical  Medicine,  May  !9, 1893. 

^iu.tAM  Allem  Bbookr,  to  be  Ai«Ut«nt  In  AnatoiH]',  May  29,  IS98. 

Alezakdeb  Bvrb,  to  be  AuiaUnt  in  Bacteriology,  May  29,  1893. 

JoHfl  Wheeler  Eu.ioi:,  to  be  AaiUtant  In  Clinical  Surgery,  May  29,  1SS8. 

Edward  Miu-ek  Gbebnb,  to  be  AiilitanI  in  Histology,  May  29,  ]393. 

Frank  Bishop  HARitiiroroH,  to  be  AulMant  in  Clinical  Sargerj-,  May  29,  1893. 

Hehbv  Jackson,  to  b«  AsaUtant  In  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29,  1898. 

Oeobqb  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Assistant  In  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

May  29,  189S. 
Jat  Berdbk  Ooden,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  May  29,  1893. 
CnAKLBS  Alleh  Porter,  to  be  Aiilitant  In  Anatomy,  May  29,  1883. 
William  Hebbest  Frescott,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology,  May  29,  1893. 
Edward  Rbtkoldb,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  May  29,  1898. 
Chaklbb  Lockb  Scdddek,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  May  2D,  1893. 
Georoe  Qrat  Skars,  to  be  Assistant  In  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29,  1898. 
Uyles  Stahdibh,  to  be  Assistant  in  Ophlhalraology,  May  29,  1893. 
Abthhx  KinoBBDHT  Stoke,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  May  39,  189S. 
John  Bakeb  Swift,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  May  29,  1898. 
Bikjamin  Tenket.  to  be  AssisUnt  in  Anatomy,  May  29,  1893. 
CsABLEi  Wehdell  Townbend,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  May  29,  169S. 
Fkamcis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Genllo-urlnary 

Sargeiy,  May  29,  1898. 
Arthdr  Howabd  WBHTWOBTH,tobe  Assistant  in  Diieasesof  Children,  May29, 

1893. 
Charles  Pombbot  Wobckster,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Secretary  of 

the  Medical  Faculty,  Hay  29,  1893. 
William  SoHiEm  Bbtaht,  to  be  Assistant  in  Otology,  June  27,  1883. 
Bdww  Wsllb  I>wioiit,  to  be  Assistant  In  Pathology,  June  37,  1893. 

StDNET  ROLAKD  Babtlett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  Jane  I!, 

1898. 
Harrt  Oliver  Bixbt,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  13, 1893. 
Arthcr  Warren  Eldred, tohe  Instnictorin  Mechanical  Dentistry,  Jnoe  12, 1893. 
Qrohob  Howabd  Morks,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Surgical  Pathology,  June  IS,  IS93. 
ABTRUlHlirRT  Stoudard,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dendstry,  June  13, 1893. 
Grorob  Zjhgoln  Walton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Neurology,  June  IS,  1898. 
Edwin  Carter  Blaisdrll, 
Waldo  £ua8  Boarpkan, 

FkIDIBICK    BBADLEr, 

BcNjAMiR  Howard  Codmah, 

Forut  Obeenwood  Eddt, 

Hrrrt  Wrbstbr  G114.ETT,  to  be  Instrnctort  in  Operative 

Eujs  Fboctob  Holmes,  June  IS,  1898. 

FaSDERICK    SrLTANUB    HoFKt 

Leonard  Nutter  Howr, 
Henrt  Allxn  Kbllet, 
EiRA  Fletcher  Taft, 
BiRki  Ladbistom  Upham, 
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WiixiAM  Parkbk  Cookb,  to  be  Inatmctor  in  Crovn  and  Bridge  Work,  June  ST, 

.   189S. 
AiiTHDK  JuDsoK  Oldham,  to  be  InMmctor  In  Mechanical  Denditrj,  Jane  IT. 

1898. 
FasD  HoiiEB  Woodcock,  to  be  Initmctor  in  Hecliuiical  DentiMij,  June  n, 

18S3. 
DwioHT  HoBEH  CtAPP,  to  b«  Cluilcal  Lecturer  in  OperatiTe  Dendatiy,  Jnne  11, 

1898. 
WiLLUM  HbubtPottbr,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  In  OperatiTe  Denti(trr,JiuMlS, 

1B93. 
Patrick  Wiu.iam  MoBiAHtr,  to  be  Demonitrator  of  Mechanical  DenliMrj, 

June  12,  IS9S. 
JosETH  ToTTBH  PAtTL,  to  be  DenuMUttator  of  Ol>eratiTe  Dentlitiy,  Jane  U,  18BS. 


yUMBER  OF  ORDINARY  DEGREES  IN   1898. 

Bachelonof  Artiof  the  ClaMof  1898 

Bachelors  of  Arta  out  of  oourte 

Bachelors  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science 

BachelorB  of  DiTinit; 

Bachelor  of  Dlvinitj'  and  Matter*  of  Arts 

Bachelor!  of  Lawa 53 

Bachelor*  of  Laws  oat  of  course 

Bachelors  of  L«wi  and  Ma«ter«  of  Arts 

Doctors  of  Me^cine 

Doctors  of  Medidne  and  Masters  of  Arts 

Doctor*  of  Dental  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Science 

Doctors  of  yeterinarj  Medidne 

Masters  of  Arts 

Matter*  of  Art*  oat  of  eonr*e 

Doctor*  of  Philoaophy  and  Hastert  of  Art* 

Total 
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TEEASDRER'S  STATEMENT. 

To  THE  Board  of  OvERaEERS  of  Harvard  Coixbqe  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  afiurs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1S93,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows :  — 

PriDcipul.        Incom«. 
UNIVERSITY.  Joij  M.  IMS- 

0«or^  B.  Dorr  Fand, 

UniTeralt]' HouseB  and  L*nd 9116,966.56   96,786.78 

Fnmoia  B.  Parker  Fund, 

UnUenitj' HoQtet  and  L4iid«, 118,817 .i4      6,679.49 

John  O.  Qitty  Fund, 

UniTenit;  House*  and  Land*, 26,000.00      1,247.60 

Jooeplk  L««  Fund, 

ITntTenity  Houaes  and  Lands, 10,000.00         499.00 

Insurance  and  Ouaranty  Fnnd, 

UoiTersity  Houses  and  Land 1*1,688.74      7,067:77 

Stock  Account  (part  of), 

Unirerritr  Houses  and  Land* 17,149.96      1,149.17 

John  Oow^in  Fund, 

Real  Estate  [n  Boston 22,000.00     1,836.69 

Tolter  Hasting*  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, i  -   •    ■      20,000.00         890.M 

Xdwin  Oonant  Boqiust  (part  of), 

SO  BhaTeBNat'lWebiteTBank(iolddaTingye>T),  120.00 

10     "     Blackstone  Nat't  Bank,  Uxbrldge  (sold 

during  7ear), 20.00 

48  shares  IndUn  Orchard  Mill 1.00 

$1000  Midland  R.  R.  of  New  Jeraej  6' 1,187.26 

COLLEQE. 
fltonghton  SchoUrship  (part  of), 

Real  EsUte  in  Dorchester 1,294.30 

pennojer  Scholaiihips  (part  of), 

FannoTer  Anouiiy  In  England, 4,444.44        12S.S6 

Jonatban  Phillips'  Qlft, 

Mortgage*, 10,000.00        600.00 

Samnel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bamkio)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,    .   .    .        1,200.00  60.00 

Scholarshipe  of  the  Class  of  ISBO, 

•10,000  Frem.,  Elkhom  &  Mo.  Tallej  B.  R.  O'l,         10,000.00         600.00 

Amonnta  carried  forward,   .   .   .     949R,6S9.6S  #24,670.17 


AmonnU  broaght  fonrard,     .  .     9*08,689.68  t24,GT0.I7 

LIBRARY. 
Cnuirl«a  Kiaot  Twti  (part  of), 

460,000  EnfTolo,  Bradford,  t  I^tMb.  R.  R.  T'l,  S0,000.00      1,200.00 

Xoliabod  Xuokar  Food  (part  of), 

PoUcfof  Mmi.  HotpitalLlfelninrKDce  Co.,   .   .       S,000.00        200.00 
Xdwin  Ooiuuit  Fond  (part  of), 

Mortgage, SO.OOO.OO      1,000.00 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
Hflnry  "Wlllard  Willianui  Fund, 

100  >har«i  State  Street  Exchange 11,000.00  225.00 

87      "       American  BeU  Telephone  Co 7,400.00  222,00 

22      "       Calnmet  &  Hecia  Mining  Co.,    ....       6,000.00 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 
AgfiTt*"  Hamorial  Fund  (part  of), 

AdTances  for  new  bnildiDg,  £c., 22,248.0^      1,116.SS 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
BoHerTmit, 

Real  Estate, 413,092.80    20,919.U 

Sobert  Troup  Faine  Fund  (accumulating), 

•86,000  Hoiaaahuietta  6' 40,676.2fi      1,789.17 

Fund  of  the  Olaw  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mmi.  HoipiUl  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .   .  1,000.00           40.00 
Fond  of  the  Olaaa  of  18S8, 

Folic]' of  MaM.  HoipitalLifelniuranceCo.,     .    .  3,62S.O0         14S.0O 
0«OTg«  VilliAm  Bawln  Fund, 

14  ihares  Botton  &  ProTidence  R.  R. 8,663.60         120.00 

Ohorlea  L.  H&noock  Begneit  (part  of). 

Mortgage,  '. 84,607.00      2,428.82 

Real  Eitale  in  Cheliea 1,000.00 

Frioe  Oraenleaf  Fund.   The  total  amonnt  of  thl«  Fond 
i>  $727,206.21,  which  it  inveated  ai  follow* :  — 

•4S,fi0O  Consolidated  K.  R.  of  Vermont  5'b 38,280.00      2,17S.OO 

12,200  RnUand  R.  R.  6' 12,932.00         782,00 

87,200RatlandR.  K.  5'a, 84,968.00      1,660.00 

1,000  Cfaeihlre  R.  R.  6'b 1,110.00           60.00 

46,600  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R,  6'i 46,500.00      2,790.00 

28,S00OgdenB.&L.  Champ.  B.  R.  income  e'a,   .    .  10,234.00 

8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4'a 2,880.00         120.00 

4,000  Chicago,  Burl,  ft  Northern  R.  R.  5'a,   .    .    .  4,000.00         200.00 

23,000  Union  Pacific  Railway  6'b 25,990.00      1,880.00 

290  aharea  Northern  R.  R.  (N.H.) 29,290.00      1,740.00 

800      "      Rutland       "   preferred, 28,000.00      8,200.00 

40      "      OgdenB.&L.  Champ.  R.R. 680.00 

817      •'      BoBton  ft  Maine              "      48,746,31      2,686.00 

S60      "      Boaton  ft  Lowell  R.  R., 46,800.00      2,520.00 

Amount!  carriea  fbrward,    .   .      •1,463,968.27  «76,488.S8 


AraonnUbrongbtfoPTUil,  .   .     «1,46S,»5S.2T#T6,4S6.8e 

137  (hues  Fitchburg  R.  R.  preferred, 22,S9S.3S  94S.00 

SfiS      "      Old  Colony   " 63,190.00  2,693.08 

U3     "     Chicago,  Burl.  &  Qnlncy  R.  R.,  .  .   .  18,946.36  710.00 

20      "      N.T.  Central  &  Hudson  River  "      ...       2,2G0.00  100.00 

292      "      Michigan  Central                      "      ...  28,032.00  1,806.00 

122      '■      Union  Pacific  Railway 7,161.40 

62      "      We>t  End  Street  Railway  preferred,  .   .       4,330.00  208.00 

»W,000MetropolLl4nTel.  &Tel.  Co.  1«M.  6's,  .   .  49,750.00  2.500.00 

35,000  New  England 6' 25,593.75  1,500.00 

60,000  Cblc.  June.  R'y»  &  Union  Slock  Yards  6"»,  .  47,000.00  -  2,600.00 

60,000  General  Electric  Co.  6*1 60,063.60  1,013.89 

300  (hare*  N.  Y.,  N.  Haven  &  Hart.  R.  R.  (sold 

during  year), 760.00 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co. '■  Note, 30,000.00  1,425.00 

Merrimack          "               "        "  20,000.00  450.00 

Cocheco                "                 "         "  26,000.00  582.50 

MaMacbutetl*  Cotton  Mills' Note  (piddduringyT.),  12S.00 

Depoatt  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,      3.074.87  242.30 

Totals »1,860,749.37»98,771.15 

The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
inTestments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  30  and  31  of  this 
report,  but  the  usual  summary  statement  of  them,  with  the 
income  thereof,  is  as  follows :  — 

Principal,  Frincipsl, 

Notes,  Mortgage!,  &c., •380,000.00  •758,000.00  •38,9:;3.28 

Railroad  Bonds  and  Fremiuou,  .   .     2,163,168.62  2,194,987.29  98,777.73 

Railroad  Stock, 177,371.61  146,100.00  3,000.00 

Sundry  Bonds, 443,205.00  683,267.60  24,392.08 

Mannfiictaring  Stock, 38,122.29  37,322.29  4,330.00 

Real  Estate, 3,306,839.38  2,877,571.87  134,802.38 

Brattle  Street  ReTersion  (1918),    .    .         1,000.00  1,000.00 

Advancea  to  Botanical  Dept 7,250.86  13,367.68  362.64 

"         •' Basse;  Trust,      ....      37,613.76  87,018.76  1,872,66 

"        "  IMnIng  Hall  AModaUon,      21,383.18  19,733.16  1,373.93 

"         "  University  Lands,    .   .    .      30,000.00  30,000.00  1,600.00 

'■  Ol«er»Btory, 4,248.27  5,290.83  212.41 

"        "  LawnTenniaA«eociaUon,         300.00  50.00  6.50 

"         "Sch.ofVeterinaiyMed.,       19,168.66  19,019.67  1,149.62 

Baring  Brothers  &  Company,      .    .   .         1,122.66  1,282.88  36.98 

Tenn  Bills  due  in  October 142,429.47  158,378.78 

Term  Bills  overdue 3,416.08  3,984.36 

Cash  In  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .    .   .      23,323.61  19,339.62 

Cash  itt  National  Union  Bank,    .   .    .     194,694.21  131.057.16  4,789.37 

Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar 18,548.23  7,153.33 

Totals  of  general  investments,  •6,996,233.64  •6,530,794.26  •399,319.08 

Totals  of  spedal  investments,      1,842,011.44  1,860,749.27  93,771.16 

Amounta,  .   .    .  •7,888,344.98  •8,390,643.63  •393.090.18 
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During  the  year  $200,000  of  General  Electric  bonds  were 
bought,  at  prices  much  above  the  market  price  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  In  December,  1892,  eleven  hundrad  shares  of 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  stock  were  sold  at 
high  priceff,  and  at  a  gain  of  132,190.99  over  their  cost ;  of 
this  sum  $22,878.49  was  credited  t«  the  account  of  Gains 
and  Losses  for  General  Investments,  and  $9312.50  to  the 
Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

The  Hay  ward  Estate,  on  Washington  St.,  has  been 
improved  at  a  cost,  up  to  July  31,  of  $77,134.65.  This 
sum  includes  the  taxes  for  1892,  and  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  the  estate,  during  the  time  of  rebuilding. 
This  interest  has  been  credited  to  the  income  account,  as 
income  from  real  estate. 

The  account  of  Advances  for  Railroad  Bond  Premiums  has 
been  credited  with  the  sum  of  $19,908.00  as  the  fair  yearly 
repayment  from  income  on  account  of  premiums  advanced;  and 
the  sum  of$5879.60hasbeen  credited  to  University  Houses  and 
and  Lands  as  a  repayment  to  capital  from  a  wasting  secarity. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($299,319.03) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  4^^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  certain  tem- 
porary Funds  and  balances  a  special  rate  of  three  per  cent. 
The  fi-action,  which  was  $478.82,  has  been  placed  as  usual 
to  the  credit  of  the  Univereity  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1891-92  shows 
a  loss  of  sixteen  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
depai-tmcnts  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 

Intereit  od  Fands  for 

<]niTer«it7  Sulariei  mnd  Expeniei, (89,970.09 

Library  Saluies  and  Expenses  (not  books),   .   .     26,764.10 

College  Salaries  and  Expense! 89,208.66 

Gjrmniuium,  and  repairs  on  CoUegj  buildings,  .  none. 

College  Term  Bill 306,442.68 

Sundry  receipts,  as  fullovrs  :  — 

Gifts  for  Saliiries  and  Expenses,    .   .     84,260.00 

Rents 1,478.8S 

Laboratory  and  other  fee 23.882.21 

Sales  of  cataloguei,  pamphlets,  etc.,        2,'il!t.9S 

32,139.99 

t44S,B16.06 


Total  reoeipU,  bTonght  forward, S448,G16.0S 

Expended  for 

nnirenity  S&lariei  and  Espeiuei, 870,545.61 

Library  Salarlei  and  Expenaei  (not  booka),   ....     S3,38f  .B2 

College  Expeiuei 87,161.67 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction S8S,056.1S 

Qyinnssiam  and  Athletic  Building  Expense 10,441.47 

Repair*,  iniurance  and  cleaning  on  College  buildings 

not  Talaed  on  Treasurer's  books 29,107.56 

(M68,697.81 

Balance,  showing  deflclt  for  tiie  year,  which  haa  been  

charged  to  Stock  Account, $35, 181.86 

For  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  of  income  from  more  tuition  fees ; 
but  much  heavier  outlays  for  instruction  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, including  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  exhibit,  have 
caused  a  deficit  of  $25,181.26,  in  spite  of  the  new  unre- 
stricted income  from  the  George  Draper  Fund,  and  the  use 
for  current  expenses  of  the  whole  income  of  the  Stock 
Account.     For  1891-92  the  deficit  was  16432.88. 

For  the  Divinity  School  there  has  been  a  deficit  of 
$2822.15,  owing  to  increased  expenses,  chiefly  for  salaries 
and  improvements,  and  in  spite  of  more  tuition  fees.  For 
1891-92  there  was  a  surplus  of  $368.74. 

The  Law  School  has  had  more  tuition  fees,  and  a  much 
larger  expenditure,  chiefly  for  salaries  and  for  books.  The 
surplus  for  the  year  has  been  $13,818.56.  For  1891-92  the 
surplus  was  $18,314.14. 

The  Medical  School,  wifji  more  tuition  fees,  and  a  much 
heavier  outlay  for  salaries  and  other  purposes,  has  had 
a  surplus  of  $3185.83.  For  1891-92  the  surplus  was 
$22,446.43. 

For  the  Dental  School,  with  less  tuition  fees,  there  has 
been  a  surplus  of  $2119.47.  For  1891-92  the  surplus  was 
$2864.85. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  had  a  deficit  of  $929.20, 
much  heavier  outlays  for  salaries,  apparatus,  and  scholarships 
having  been  only  partly  met  by  more  tuition  fees  and  gifts  for 
immediate  use.   For  1891-92  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1408.72. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the 
income  of  Its  restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions 


of  gift,  and  has  osed  the  surplus  inoome  of  the  Agawiz 
Memonal  Fund  as  heretofore  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  to 
repay  in  pait,  the  principal  of  the  advances  from  the 
Memorial  Fund,  which  were  used  to  extend  the  Museum 
building  and  to  buy  fossils. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  Observatory  there  has  been 
a  deiicit  of  11042.56,  owing  to  the  loss  of  income  from  Time 
Signals,  and  in  spite  of  increased  income  from  the  Paine 
Fund,  and  reduction  of  expenses.  For  1891-92  the  deficit 
was  $571.96.  Iiat^e  outlays  have  been  made  'from  the 
capital  as  well  aa  the  income  of  the  Boyden  Fund,  for  the 
expedition  to  Peru.  Mr.  Boyden's  will  permits  the  expedi- 
tnre  of  capital ;  but  it  is  understood  that  part  of  tbe  income 
will  at  some  future  time  be  accumulated.  Nearly  all  the 
large  gifts  from  Mi's.  Draper,  for  cuiTent  use,  have  been 
spent  during  the  year  upon  the  special  research  work  of  tbe 
Draper  Memorial. 

The  Bussey  Institution,  with  more  income  from  the  Bussey 
Trust  and  less  from  tuition  fees,  has  made  its  usual  expendi- 
ture and  had  a  surplus  of  $383.72.  For  1891-92  the  suiplus 
was  $875.96. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  had  more  income  from  tuition 
fees  and  from  ite  Hospital  and  Foige,  but  it  is  still  unable  to 
provide  for  its  necessary  expenditure.  It  has  had  a  nominal 
snrplus  of  $138.78,  but  if  it  had  paid  in  full  its  bills  for 
the  year  the  account  would  have  shown  a  deficit.  For 
1891-92  the  deficit  was  $2639.71. 

Qifte  have  been  received  during  the  year  aafbllowa:  — 
GIFTS   TO   rORM  NEW   FUNDS   OR   INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  the  estate  of  George  Draper,  securities  and  cash 
amounting  to  $48,458.50,  as  his  unrestricted  bequest  of  one 
third  of  the  residue  of  his  estate. 

From  Edward  Russell,  $200,  *x>  increase  the  Scholarship 
founded  by  him. 

From  Theodore  K.  Gihbs,  $5000,  to  establish  the  "  Virginia 
Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  Fund"  in  connection  with  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
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From  Mra.  Anoe  M.  Sweetser,  $6000,  to  found  the  Isaac 
Sweetser  Scholarship  for  needy  and  meritorioaa  students  at 
the  Medical  School. 

From  George  A.  Gardner,  $5000,  aa  part  of  a  permanent 
Fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  he  used  to  provide  photographs 
and  photographic  slides  for  the  department  of  Geology. 

From  the  estate  of  Francis  Sales,  $9833.34-,  his  residuary 
bequest ;  one  half  for  the  foundation  of  one  or  more  scholar- 
shipa ;  $1000  to  establish  an  annual  prize  for  "  the  best 
scholar  in  Spanish  who  shall  have  commenced  the  study  of 
that  language  at  Harvard  College,  and  whose  scholarship 
shall  be  detemiined  by  his  proficiency  in  Spanish  composi- 
tion " ;  the  remainder  to  establish  a  Fund  for  "  the  purchase 
of  books  in  the  Spanish  language,  or  of  books  illustrative  of 
Spanish  history  and  literature." 

From  the  estate  of  Frederick  Frothingham,  his  bequest  of 
$30,000  with  accrued  interest  amounting  to  $1325,  to  found 
tiie  Frothingham  Professorship  in  the  Divinity  School. 

From  Miss  Georgiana  W.  Sargent,  $2000,  for  the  perma- 
nent endowment  of  the  prize  established  by  her  father,  John 
Osborne  Sai^ent,  of  the  Class  of  1830. 

From  the  estate  of  Cyrus  M.  Warren,  $4850  with  accrued 
income  amounting  to  $550,  the  proceeds  of  his  bequest  for 
"the  promotion  of  chemical  research  or  the  advancement  of 
chemical  science,"  after  deducting  the  New  York  collateral 
inheritance  tax. 

Additional  subscriptions  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical 
education,  paid  to  August  1,  1893,  from 

Frederick  L.  Amea 91000       Jobn  E.  Thayer $600 

'WiUiam  Endicott,  Jr.      ...      1000        Nathnniel  Thayer 1000 

Aagatttu  Hemenwa;  ....      SCO  Estate  of  Mlis  Anne  Wigglei- 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 1000  worth BOO 

X.  V.  R.  Thayer 600  jgOOO 

From  T.  O.  Loveland,  $50,  to  be  added  to  the  Dental 
School  Endowment. 

From  Waldo  Higginson,  $500,  to  be  added  to  the  Geoige 
B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund, 

From  Henry  Saltonstall,  $3000,  to  be  added  to  the 
Dorothy  Saltonstall  SchoUrship  Fund  on  condition  that  the 
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name  of  that  Fund  shall  be  changed  to  Saltonstall  Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Orlando  W.  Doe,  $5000,  the  income  to 
be  UBed,  one  half  for  a  scholarship  in  the  Academic  department 
and  one  half  for  a  scholarship  in  the  Medical  department. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs,  Louisa  J.  Hall,  $500,  her  unre- 
stricted bequest  to  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  $153,447.51,  the 
final  payment  on  account  of  his  residuary  bequest  for  the 
Observatory. 

From  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  11000  additional,  for  the 
Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden. 

From  Henry  Wilkrd  Williams,  securities  valued  at 
$25,000,  to  found  the  Henry  Wiltard  Williams  Professor- 
ship of  Ophthalmology, 

From  James  Gordon  Bennett,  $1000,  to  establish  a  prize 
for  "  the  best  essay  in  English  prose  upon  some  subject  of 
American  governmental  domestic  or  foreign  policy  of  con- 
temporaneous interest." 

From  the  estate  of  Daniel  Treadwell,  $353.09  additional, 
the  final  payment  on  account  of  Professor  Treadwell's  resi- 
duary bequest  for  the  use  of  the  College  Library. 

Through  Henry  M.  Spelman,  additional  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $622,  to  be  added  to  the  George  William 
Sawin  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Claudius  M.  Jones,  $6000,  to  found  a 
scholarship  "  in  any  department  of  the  University  at  the 
option  of  the  faculty." 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capitcd  accoujii  is 
f315,689.44,  as  is  aloo  stated  on  page  24  of  this  report. 

GIFTS    FOR    IMMEDIATE    USE. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fo^,  $10,374.25,  the 
final  payment  on  account  of  her  bequests  of  $220,000  for  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  "  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum 
of  Harvard  College,"  after  deducting  the  New  York  collateral 
inheritance  tax  on  these  bequests  and  on  her  collection  of 
paintings  and  artistic  objects  given  to  the  College. 
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From  MrB.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  Yoi^,  an  additional 

sum  of  $9999.96,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the 
Obeervatory  in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography 
of  Bt«Ila  spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's 
name  is' honorably  associated. 

From  Walter  Hunnewell,  |250,  for  printing  and  other 
expenses  in  the  Botanic  department. 

Additional  subscriptions  towards  the  construction  of  a 
fire-proof  building  for  the  storage  of  valuable  manuscripts  and 
photographic  plates  at  the  Observatory,  paid  to  August  1, 
1893,  from 


Omkea  A.  AmM    .   . 
John  I..  Bremer    .   . 
ChBTles  P.  CorUl 
J.  Rayner  Edmuidi 
WilliBiD  Endicott.Jr. 

A  friend 

AugnstDS  Hemenway 
Mn.  MU7  UemeDway 


DsTid  P.  Kimball 
John  Lowell .  ,  . 
Hathaiuel  C.  Haih 
V.  H,  Peabody  .  . 
Oliver  W.  Peabody 
George  0.  Shattuck 
J.  W.  Wheelwright  . 
Henry  W.  William* 


•200 


•8500 


From  Edward  Cummings,  $20,  for  the  libraiy  of  books 
on  Social  Questions. 

From  the  Class  of  1879,  an  additional  gift  of  $40,  to  be 
nsed  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Taussig  for  the  Political 
Economy  reading-room. 

Additional  subscriptions  for  illustrated  lectures  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  departments  paid  to  August  1,  1893, 
from 


LonU  A.  Btddle  .  .  .  . 
Chariea  J.  Bonaparte  .   . 

Herbert  Clark 

Horrii  Earle 

WUUam8.EUi 

Oeorge  H.  Fiiher  .  .  . 
Theodore  FrotbinKham  . 
IGtcheD  Harriwn  .  .  . 
Anwiy  A.  Lawrence   .   . 

Arthor  H.  Lea 

Thornton  K.  Lolhrop  .  . 
JaiAea  T.  Mitchell    .  .  . 


•10  Clarence  B.  Moore 420 

SO  George  Auidn  MorricoD,  Jr.  10 

10  Qrenville  H.  Nororosi     ...  26 

6  OtU  Norerois 26 

10  Frandi  Ravrle 10 

10  Joseph  Sargent 60 

26  John  Stewardson 10 

SO  Nathaniel  Thayer 100 

100  H.  Ivah  Thomsen 5 

10  Charlemagne  Tower    ....  10 

100  Mn.  J.  Huntington  Woloott  100 

10  Boger  Woloott 100 
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From  William  A.  Slater,  $1000,  towards  the  salary  of  the 
Professor  of  Exj^erimental  Psychology. 

From  Moorfield  Storey  and  James  J.  Putnam,  $1250, 
from  the  income  of  a  trust  fund  held  by  them,  towards  the 
salary  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Medical 
School. 

From  Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  $250,  to  be  spent  by  Professor 
John  Williams  White  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  will 
best  advance  the  interests  of  the  Greek  department. 

From  Mrs,  John  L.  Gardner,  $25,  and  from  Stephea 
Salisbury,  $100,  towards  the  cost  of  additional  exhibition 
cases  for  the  Semitic  Museum. 

From  William  G.  Farlow,  his  annual  gift  of  $450, 
towards  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic 
Herbarium. 

From  John  L.  Gardner,  2d,  $100,  to  be  used  in  develop- 
ing and  finishing  photographic  plates  broo^t  by  Professor 
Goodale  from  Australasia. 

Through  James  S.  Russell,  anonymous  gifts  amounting  to 
$595,  "  to  be  used  in  equipping  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
Historical  department." 

From  the  estate  of  EMwtn  Conant,  additional  securities 
and  cash  amounting  to  $172!).05,  on  account  of  his  residuaiy- 
bequeat  for  Conant  Hall. 

From  an  anonymous  friend  his  annual  gift  of  $500,  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Lowell, 
$400,  the  eighth  yearly  payment  for  the  support  of  two 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  Geoi^e  Emerson  I/owell 
Scholarshijis. 

From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $500,  to  be  expended  for  books 
for  the  Semitic  Reference  Library,  at  the  discretion  of 
Professors  Toy  and  Lyon. 

From  Andrew  P.  Pealwdy,  $200,  for  the  Semitic  depart- 
ment, to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  Professors  Toy  and 
Lyon. 

From  Alfred  T.  White,  $250,  to  "promote  within  the 
College  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  <lay  in  social  and 
political  economy." 
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C,  W.  Amor; aSOO 

A  friend,  through  Dr.  C.  .   .  lOOO 

A  friend,  through  Dr.  CUpp  26 

DkiW  S.  Ford 600 

Henr^  Lbb 1000 

Arthur  T.  Lyman SOO 

William  O.  Ueuu 100 


Sabscriptions  for  a  new  building  for  the  Dental  School, 
paid  to  August  I,  1893,  from 

F.  H.  Feabodj' «300 

Henry  L.  nerca 1000 

Frederick  C.  Sliattuck    ...  50 

A.  Shuman  &  Co SOO 

George  Thacher 100 

W.  A.  Tower 260 

M™.  Vr.  W.  Warren  ....  COO 
96035 

Through  D.  G,  Lyon,  $50,  given  by  Alexander  Strausa 
and  others  to  increase  the  salary  of  G.  A.  Reianer  in  the 
Semitic  department. 

From  Alfred  T.  White,  $15,  for  the  Library  Duplicate 
account. 

From  Robert  N.  Toppan,  an  additional  gift  of  $150,  for  a 
prize  in  Political  Science. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  an  additional  sum  of  $50,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Dante  Collection. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  tenth  yearly  pay- 
ment for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  R.  H.  Fitz,  $71.35,  for  a  microscope  for  the  use  of 
the  department  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  at  the 
Medical  School. 

From  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  $2000,  for  assistance  in  the  depart- 
ments  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Bacteriology  at  the 
Medical  School. 

Subscriptions  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  "Phillipe 
Brooks  House"  paid  to  August  1,  1893,  from 


Alanaon  J.  Abbe,     .  .  . 

♦10.00 

Miaa  Harriett  A.  Blogg 

$1.00 

Charlea  F.  Aiken     .  .  . 

6.00 

G.  C.  Brackett .... 

26.00 

George  H.  H.  Allen    .   . 

10.00 

Jeftej  R.  Brackett 

29.00 

100.00 

Caleb  D.  Bradlee     . 

60.00 

Aoonymon* 

10.00 

6.00 

Alfred  C.  Arnold  .   .   .   . 

16.00 

Shepherd  Brooke      . 

600.00 

William  B.  Bacon  .  .  . 

50.00 

Henry  W.  Brouglilon 

6.00 

Edward  L.  Baker     .   .   . 

1G.00 

6.00 

Charle.  B.  Barnes,  Jr.    . 

10.00 

H.  W.  Bryant  .    .   . 

10.00 

Jonathan  W.  Benii*    .   . 

100.00 

F.  W.  Burlingbatn  . 

6.00 

Oeoi^  N.  Black  .... 

300.00 

Charles  W.  Burr  .   . 

6.00 

Hri.  Qeorge  Baty  Blake 

50.00 

Jame*  Byrne     .    .   . 

10.00 

WUliam  P.  Blake     .    .   . 

100.00 

Charlea  J.  Capen      . 

6.00 
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D.  L.  F.  Chue  .  . 
Alfred  O.  Church  . 
ChErleq  W.  Clifford 
K.  B.  Conger  .  .  . 
Immc  Cook,  Jr.  .  . 
Hearj  H.  Crapo  .  . 
George  O.  Crocker  . 
Mn.A.P.GordoD  CumniiDg 
Edward  Curtis  .  .  . 
Franti»  G.  Curtis  . 
George  E.  DadmuD 
Franklin  A.  Dakin  . 
John  Davli  .... 
J.  C.  Bancroft  Daria 
Francii  F.  Denny  . 
S.  C.  Donaldion  .  . 
Ruiiell  Duane  .  .  . 
C.  C.  Everett  ,  .  . 
Edward  T.  Fiiher    . 

A.  S.  Flint  .... 
Jonathan  French  .  . 
Friends,  through  George : 

Huntington  .... 
Fiancli  B.  Oreene  .  . 
Cbarlei  S.  Bamlin  .  . 
Franklin  T.  Bammond 

E.  A.  Harriman  .  .  . 
John  K.  Haftingi  .  . 
Brooke  Herford  .  .  . 
T.  W.  Bigginion     .  . 

B.  H.  HillUrd  .... 

B.  R.  Hoar 

A.W.  Bodgnian  .  .  . 
William  h.  Humaion  . 
Charlei  A.  Humphre;i 
CharlM  L.  Hutohlnion 
Frank  Irwin  .... 
Everett  Starr  Jonea 
George  O.  Kennedy 
Alfred  C.  Lane  .  ■ 
Jonathan  A.  Lane  . 
Henry  Lee  .... 
Otlt  L.  Leonard  .  . 
Roland  C.  Lincoln  . 
K.  S.  Litchfield    .  . 


•fi.00 
10.00 
SS.O0 

s.eo 

S0.O0 
10.00 
60.00 
10.00 
S6.00 
26.00 
10.00 
1.00 
6.00 
S5.00 
26.00 


2.00 
60.00 
10.00 

6.00 
20.00 
18.26 
26.00 
10.00 

6.00 
102.00 

2.00 
10.00 

1.00 
60.00 

6.00 
10.00 
800.00 
10.00 
8S.0O 
1000.00 

S.0O 
26.00 
20.00 


Herben  W.  Lloyd  .  . 
Auguttai  H.  Lord  .  . 
Francia  W.  Loring  .  . 
8.  F.  HcCleary  .  .  . 
W.  T.  McM.  S.  .  .  . 
Maurice  W.  Mather  . 
George  H.  Mifflin  .  . 
H.  E.  Mile*  ..... 
R.  B-  Montgomei;  .  . 
Franklin  W.HoultoD 
CaWin  G.  Page  .  .  . 
J.  D.  Feonock  .... 
Osgood  Putnam    .    .   . 

Milton  Reed 

William  Reed,  Jr.  .  . 
Edmund  Rodman  .  . 
Jamei  B.  Rogera  .  .  . 
Edmund  B.  Bouamanlere  . 
Henry  M.  Saville  .  . 
Theodore  Sedgwick  . 
Charlea  C.  Shippen  .  . 
Miii  A.  May  Smith  .  . 
Ormond  O.  Smith  .  , 
Henry  H.  Sprague  .  . 
William  8.  Steama  .  . 
Roderick  Stebblnt  .  . 
I.  N.  Phelpa  Stokea  . 
Mra.  I.  N.  Fhelp*  Btokei  . 
Mra.  W.  B.  Storer  . 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.  . 
Francia  W.  Vaughan  . 
Benahaw  B.  Walley  . 
Andrew  H.  Ward,  Jr. 
Frank  B.  WMbbum  . 
R.  H.  Waahbum  .  .  . 
Charlea  Wheeler  .  .  . 
Joalab  Wheelwright  . 
Alfred  T.  White  .  .  . 
F.  Wlnthrop  White  . 
McDonald  E.  White  . 
George  Wiggleaworth, 
Henry  WllllamB  .  .  . 
John  D.  Wiiliama  .  . 
Joaeph  R.  Worceater . 


•SE.00 

6.00 
26.00 
10.00 

6.00 
10.00 
26.00 

2.00 

6.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

fi.00 
60.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
16.00 

2.60 
1S.0O 
100.00 

1.00 
26.00 
20.00 

loaoo 

10.00 

100.00 

260.00 

26.00 

2B.00 

26.00 

10.00 

1.00 

6.00 

S.60 

S&JW 

900.00 


Additional  subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental 
School,  to  be  applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  ike 
School,  paid  to  August  1,  1893,  from 

Charlea  H.  Abbot fBS  Frank  Perrin «10 

C.  A.  Bracken 26  William  H.  Potter 6 

Thomaa  FlUebrown     ....  20  Jamea  Bbepherd 6 

P.  B.  Laikey S  ^ 


5CI  by  Google 


Additional  subscriptions  for  the  preseot  use  of  the  Herba- 
rium, {mid  to  August  1,  1893,  from 

Frederick  L.  Amei 9600        Henr;  Lee #500 

B.  P.  Chene/ 500        Augustus  Lowell 3S0 

A  friend 600        Nntbanial  C.  Nub 2S0 

H.  H.  Honnewell 800        F.  H.  Pe«body 60 

Nattaaniel  T.  Kidder    ....  600  ^650 

Gifts  for  preseut  use  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
from 

Albert  A.  Pope $S60        A  friend,' through  Prof^tor 

A  friend,  through  Profeuor  Sh«ler 9600 

8t»i« WO  r^rr; 


SubscriptioDs  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  paid  to  August  1, 
1893,  from 


John  L.  Gardner  ....      92000.00 


From  an  anouymous  friend,  $500,  for  present  use. 

Through  H.  K.  Schilling,  $165.25,  for  the  German 
department. 

Through  Louitt  D.  Brandcis,  the  fourth  annual  gift  of 
IIQOO,  from  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Law  School,  to 
defray  the  ex)>ensed  of  the  course  on  the  Peculiarities  of 
MasBachusetts  Law  and  Practice  for  the  year  1893-94. 

Thi-ough  F.  C.  de  Sumichraat,  $120.25,  for  the  French 
department. 

From  George  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
in  continuance  of  foi-mor  gifts  foi'  the  same  purpose. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Page  Perkins,  $150,000, 
the  amount  of  her  bequest  for  erecting  ujwn  College  grounds 
a  dormitory  to  ))e  known  as  "Perkins  Hall,"  in  memory  of 
her  huslrand's  great  grandfather,  Rev.  Daniel  Perkins,  his 
grandfather.  Dr.  Richard  Perkins,  and  his  brother,  William 
Foster  Perkins,  wh<)  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College. 

From  J.  L.  Hildreth,  $50,  for  providing  additional  stack 
room  for  books. 

From  Augustus  Hemenway,  $50,  for  the  present  use  of 
the  Veterinary  School. 
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From  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rot^h,  $1000,  towards  establish- 
ing a  department  of  Architecture  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  for  1893-94. 

From  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  $5453.17,  which  has  been 
expended  for  books  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  in  addition 
to  his  gift  to  the  Arboretum,  previously  made,  of  his  library, 
containing  about  four  thousand  bound  volumes  and  several 
thousand  unbound  pamphlets,  devoted  to  Botany,  Den- 
drology, Forestry,  Horticulture,  Geography,  and  related 
subjects. 

Through  Moses  Williams,  Treasurer,  subscriptions  for  pro- 
viding additional  stack  room  for  books,  juiid  to  August  1, 
1893,  from 


B.  F.  D.  Adami   .   .   .   . 

.      «26.00 

Caah,  Keene,  N.  U. 

910.00 

R.  M.  Allen 

15.00 

"    Stndent*    .   .  . 

1T98.36 

Alumnui 

60.00 

F.  W.  Chapin    .    .   . 

10.00 

F.  P.  Appleton     .... 

10.00 

H.  W.  Chaplin  .   .   . 

G.OO 

N&thui  Appleton  .   .  .   . 

10.00 

Elihu  Chauncey   .  . 

6.00 

William  C.  Appleton   .    . 

6.00 

Paul  H.  Cheney    .    . 

60.00 

.        60.00 

F.  C.  Clarke     .   .  . 

20.00 

Jamei  B.  Ayer 

20.00 

W.  B.  S.  Clymer  .    . 

50.00 

Jamea  W.  Bnbcock     .    . 

6.00 

William  C.  Collier  . 

10.00 

Henry  Buley 

5.00 

1000.00 

WaldroQ  Bales      .... 

.        10.00 

Henry  H.  Cmpo   .   . 

10.00 

J.  W.  BeraU 

.      100.00 

George  G.  Crocker  . 

50.00 

Jamea  T.  Bizby   .... 

6.00 

Samuel  B.  Cruft .    . 

50.00 

ChMlei  J.  Bonaparte  .    . 

.      100.00 

6.O0 

ViDcent  Y.  Bowditch  .   . 

6.00 

Edward  Curtis  .    .   . 

86.00 

Jeffrey  R.  Brackett     .  . 

26.00 

Charles  Cushman     . 

15.00 

C.  D.  B«dlM 

26.00 

AiaDalton    .... 

5.00 

R.  M.  Bradley 

10.00 

Edith  L.  Dana  .    .   . 

25.00 

Frank  Brewster    .   .    .    . 

6.00 

I.  P.  Daaa     .... 

6.00 

L.  B.  R.  Briggi    .... 

26.00 

F.  A.  nelauo     .   .   . 

80.00 

Frederick  Drooka    .  .  . 

20.00 

Arthur  B.  Denny     . 

26.00 

PhilUps  Brooki     .... 

100.00 

William  S.  Dexter   . 

100.00 

Shepherd  Brooki      .    ,    . 

.      300.00 

E.B.Drew   .V    .   . 

60.00 

William  H.  Bmne   .   .    . 

10.00 

Francis  0.  Dow   .   . 

10.00 

Howard  H.  Buck     .   .    . 

25.00 

Edmund  Dwlght  .   . 

100.00 

E.  Buckingham    .... 

.        10.00 

IrTing  Elting    .   .   . 

5.00 

I.  Tucker  Burr.  Jr.     .    . 

26.00 

C.  S.  Fairchild      .   . 

60.00 

Freacott  Hall  Butler   .  . 

100.00 

William  Parnsworth 

20.00 

James  Byrne 

10.00 

Gorham  P.  Faucon  . 

8.00 

G.  R.  Carpenter   .... 

6.00 

Lyman  B.  Fisk     .    . 

26.00 

Jamea  R.  Carrel  .... 

6.00 

Arthur  Foots     .   .   . 

10.00 

Ca«b 

10.00 

C.  H.  W.  Foster  .   . 

25.00 

1.00 

F.  C.  FosUr  .... 

100.00 

Bicbwa  p.  Frwci. 

•5.00 

Charlea  A.  Lo«ier   .   .   . 

•60.00 

Thomu  French,  Jr. 

26.00 

Samuel  Longfellow  .   .    . 

60.00 

60.00 

C.  W.  Loring 

16.00 

J.  B.  Galloway     .   . 

80.00 

John  A.  Loring     .... 

10.00 

John  Brown  Gerrlih 

26.00 

Willlain  Caleb  Loring     . 

60.00 

W.  ff .  Goodwin  .   . 

25.00 

Charlea  E.  Loud  .... 

10.00 

W.  H.  Gove  .   .   . 

10.00 

Edward  J.  Lowell    .   .   . 

25.00 

RugMllOrar     .    . 

100.00 

Janief  Ruiaell  Lowell     . 

100.00 

George  W.  Green 

10.00 

Frank  Lyman 

100.00 

S.  A.  Green   .   .   . 

26.00 

L.  B.  McCagg 

1000.00 

F.  T.  Greenhalge 

20.00 

8.  F.  McCleary     .... 

6.00 

Leon  S.  Griswoia 

10.00 

Alexander  McKenzie  .   . 

10.00 

Elisha  Gann,  Jr.  . 

S0.00 

Haslett  McKim,  Jr.      .    . 

60.00 

EdwudHale    .   . 

26.00 

Francia  P.  Magoun  .   .   . 

10.00 

Georfce  8.  Hale     . 

10.00 

Kinile;  Magoun   .... 

10.00 

W.  G.  Hale  .  .  . 

6.00 

A.  G.  Maaon 

10.00 

Edward  H.  Hall   . 

26.00 

Charle«  J.  Maaon     .  .   . 

2.00 

Charlee  S.  Haukt 

25.00 

Julian  A.  Mead     .... 

10.00 

Henr/  W.  Hardon 

10.00 

MoMi  Merrill 

6.00 

J.  B.  Hardon     .   . 

60.00 

William  Minot 

60.00 

Henry  W.  Hayne. 

26.00 

A.  G.  Morria 

60.00 

Daniel  L.  Hazard, 

20.00 

Charlea  W.  Munroe     .    . 

10.00 

G.  E.  Head    .   .   . 

20.00 

Jamei  A.  Noyei   .... 

26.00 

John  H.  Heywood 

10.00 

William  Noye>      .... 

6.00 

ThomaaHUt.  .  . 

5.00 

F.  K.  Olmited 

10.00 

Jamea  J.  Higginton 

60.00 

T.  M.  Oabome,  for  Claa 

T.  W.  HlggiDaoD  . 

10.00 

ofisa* 

668.00 

Waldo  Hig^nion 

10.00 

CalTin  0.  Page 

10.00 

Geoi^eHIII   .   .   . 

10.00 

Herman  Page 

2.00 

Charlea  F.  HInckle 

20.00 

John  C.  Palfrey  .... 

26.00 

JohnHolmea     .   . 

6.00 

P.  Parkman 

20.00 

60.00 

6.00 

Wcaley  0.  Holw.y 

6.00 

Cbarlea  W.  Parsont    .   . 

20.00 

Waller  Kunnewell 

60.00 

George  Peabody   .... 

100.00 

G.  W.  Hu«e  .    .  _. 

10.00 

Robert  8.  Peabody  .   .    . 

60.00 

Harvard  Oub  of  Sai 

ran- 

AuguituB  T.  Perkina   .   . 

26.00 

ciaco 

110.60 

Edward  C.  Perkina  .   .   . 

lO.OO 

F.  G.  Ireland    .   . 

26.00 

J.  B.-Poole 

10.00 

Oacar  B.  Jackaon 

10.00 

Arthur  Iteed 

10.00 

C.  M.  Jonea  .  .  . 

20.00 

Milton  Reed 

26.00 

Francia  B.  Keeoe 

25.00 

Edw.  A.  Renoux  .... 

10.00 

F.Kidder   .... 

26.00 

William  F.  Richards   .    . 

10.00 

B.  Kidner  .... 

6.00 

W.  W.  lllchardi  .... 

26.00 

HenT7  8.  Kilby     . 

2.00 

A.  C.  Richanlaon     .  .   . 

10.00 

10.00 

60.00 

Edward  B.  Lane  . 

3.00 

A.  L.  Rive* 

26.00 

William  Lawrence 

20.00 

Jolm  C.  Ropea 

100.00 

George  Wimhrop  U 

e 

6.00 

W.  L.  Ropea 

6.00 

F.  J.  Le  Moyne    . 

25.00 

6.00 

OUa  L.  Leonard  . 

6.00 

William  G.  RuBaeli  .    .   . 

50.00 

W.  A.  Locke    .  . 

6.00 

Stephen  SatUbnry    .   .   . 

SO0.OO 

Edward  T.  S»nfonJ     .   . 

910.00 

F.  W.  Vanghan   .  .  .  . 

.     ♦60.00 

Williini  Gary  Sanger  .   . 

100.00 

G.  L.  Walton 

10.00 

Eilvtiii  L.  Sai^nt    .  .   . 

20.00 

C.  P.  Ware 

15.00 

Junes  Schouler    .... 

100.00 

T.  K.  Ware 

60.00 

Arthur  Searle 

10.00 

William  R.  Ware     .   .   . 

60.00 

Y.  C.  Shaltuck 

60.00 

Edir.  R.  Warren  .   .   ,    . 

26.00 

George  0.  Shattuiik    .  . 

35.00 

F.  S,  Wataon 

10.00 

Robert  G.  Shaw   .... 

60.00 

A.  DavU  Weld      .    .   .   . 

.      100.00 

Edwar^l  E.  SimmoDa    .    . 

10.00 

Mosea  W.  Weld    .  .   .   . 

.      100.00 

Chwlei  C.  Smith      .   .    . 

26.00 

EvereUJansenWendeU 

.        20.00 

Henry  St.  John  Smith     . 

50.00 

John  S.  White 

10.00 

JeremUh  Smith    .... 

100.00 

M.  P.  White 

100.00 

W.  A.  Spinney     .... 

2.00 

W.A.White 

60.00 

E.  C.  Sprague 

10.00 

John  E.  Whiting  .    .   .    . 

26.00 

Charle*  F.  SquibL.   .    .    . 

S0.00 

Charlea  B.  Wilby     .    .   . 

10.00 

Edward  H.  Squibb  .   .    . 

60.00 

Henry  M.  WUliama     .   . 

10.00 

Master  of  St.  John's  Col 

Henry  W.  Williams     .   . 

.        20.00 

lege,  Camh ridge,  fing. 

25.30 

John  D.  Witliama    .   .   . 

60.00 

Francis  H.  Storer     .    .    . 

50.00 

Joseph  H.  Wittianli     .   . 

100.00 

Walter  R.  Storer      .   .    . 

10.00 

Augustus  E.  Willson   .   . 

6.00 

Fr«nelB  J.  Swuyie    .   . '  . 

60.00 

Edmund  R.  Willaon    .    . 

.        10.00 

Kenneth  M.  Taylor     .    . 

25.00 

J.  F.  Wlnslow 

10.00 

John  S.  Tebbew  .... 

6.00 

Granville  L.  Winthrop    . 

100.00 

F.  W.  Thayer 

6.00 

Robert  D.  Winthrop   .    , 

.      lOO.OO 

J.  B.  Thayer 

80.00 

Edward  S.  Wood      .   .    . 

23.00 

John  E.Thayer    .... 

1000.00 

Charles  P.  Worcester     . 

so.oo 

J.  Henry  Thayer  .... 

23.00 

William  Wonhington      . 

60,00 

Wm,  Henry  Thayer     .   . 

80.00 

M.  St.  C.  Wright     .    .   . 

10.00 

Sir  Edward  Thornton,    . 

25.00 
10.00 

Theodore  F.  Wright  ■  . 

20.00 

BetO- H.  Ticknor     .    .   . 

$12,472.26 

10.00 

Interest  received  with  th] 

Robert  N.  Toppan   .   .    . 

100.00 

C.  H.  Toy 

10.00 

tl,104.S4 

60.00 

tlS,676.«9 

From  George  W.  Hammond,  $300,  for  preaent  use  by  the 
Botnnic  Garden. 

From  Henry  C.  WaiTen,  t750  additional,  "to  be  applied 
at  the  'discretion  of  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman  to  the  printing 
of  Hindoo  texta  and  of  translations  from  the  same,  and 
to  the  purchase  of  Hindoo  manuscripts,"  for  the  Sanskrit 
department. 

The  total  amount  of  tJiese  f/ifUt  for  immediate  use  is 
$235,446.66,  as  is  also  slated  on  page  24  of  ihia 
rqaort. 
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The  estate,  M^o.  16  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  containiDg 
about  eleven  thousand  feet  uf  land,  with  the  dwelling  house 
thereon,  was  given  to  the  College  within  the  year  by  Henry 
C.  Warren.  Thia  estate  does  not  belong  to  the  account 
called  University  Houses  and  Lands,  and  has  not  yet  any 
valuation  in  the  College  books  of  account. 

EDWAED  W.  HOOPEE,   Tntuurer. 

BoaroM,  December  18,  189S. 
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Oenercd  StatemetU  of  Beceipta  and  Diaburaemafttt 
for  the  year  ending 


INCOME 

InUreitODiiotM,  mortgagei,  andidTsncei, t 

"     "     Muiachusettt  6'», 

"     "    Policies  Ha».  Hoapital  Life  Ininrance  Co.,       

"     "     Depoilt  with  New  England  Trnat  Co., 

"     "    Metropolitan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  6'« 

"     "     Cbic^o  June.  Rail  raj's  £  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  5'i,  . 

"     "     Depoitt  with  National  Union  Bank, 

"     '-     New  England  Telephone  £  Telegrapli  Co.  6' 

"     "     General  Electtic  Co,  S's, 

"     "     Bailroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $19,908.00  for  sinking 
preTniums). 

Buffalo,  Bradford  &  Fittsbnrg  T's, 

Burlington  &  Mo.  Rirer  in  Neb.  ( 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  T's 

Eastern  Railroad  sterling  6'i, 

Fremont,  Elkhom  &  Mo.  Valley  6'a, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4'b,   . 


,1K3.6S 
,T3'J.IT 
385.00 
259,58 
,500.00 
,000.00 
,789.27 
,S00.OO 
,006.97 


•4,200.00 

17,179.67 

6,968.00 

5,712.56 

600.00 

120.00 

Eastern  Railroad  S' 18,490.00 


ConsoUdaled  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5's, 

Rutland  Railroad  6't 

Rutland  Railroad  5'b, 

Cheshire  Railroad  6' 

Union  FhcISc  6'i, 

Ogdens.  &  Lake  Champlun  6'a,  .  .  . 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  5's,  . 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  T's,  .  . 
Union  Pacific  R'y  Omaha  Bridge  5's,  . 
Chicago,  Burllngton&Quincy  conr.  6'a, 
Chicago  t  No.  W.,  Madison  Exten.  7's, 

Minneapolis  Union  5'r 

Great  Northern  ColL  Trust  4's,     .    .    . 

on  Stocks. 
Amoakeag  MannfbcCuring  Co.,     . 
Merrimack              "              " 
PaciQc  Mills,      

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  I 

Rutland  R.  R.,  preferred , 

Boston  &  Maine  R.R., 

Old  Colony  R.  R., 

New  York  Cenl-  &  Hud.  River  R.  1 

Michigan  Central  R.  R 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 

Northern  R.R.  (N.  H.) 

West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred, 
Fitcbburg  R.  R.,  preferred,    .   . 
Amounts  carried  forward. 


3,176.00 

782.00 

1,860.00 

60.00 

1,S80.00 

2,790.00 

200.00 

20,491.00 

8,566.00 

4,200.00 

6,810,00 

4,866.00 

1,977.60 


710.00 
8,200.00 
2,636.00 
2,692.08 

100.00 
1,806.00 
'  2,520.00 
1,740.00 

208.00 

948.00 


816,360.08   tl94,S67.S 


4y  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
Juiy31,2893. 


Fidd  to  account  of  Eipeniei  in  the 

UmveraJty,  a»  per  Table  I.  (page  60), 

Fellow9hlpi  and  SL-holarship* 91S,S1G.2S 

Priie 700.00 

Salaiies  and  other  expense* 67,696.61 

Sundrr  paymentB  from  special  Fnnds,    .    .   .     8,689.46  987,200.S1 

OoUeg*,  a>  per  Table  II.  (page  G3). 

Salaries  for  iiutmction 2S8,0SG.ld 

Bepaira,  insurance,  and  cleaning  on  College 
Edifices,  not  valued  on  Treuarer'i  books,  29,107.66 

General  expeniei, 60,843.36 

Scholarahips, 31,146.81 

Beneficiariei, 19,968.14 

Priies, 1.067.60 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Hoseum,   .   .   .    11,829.63 

Herbariam, 6,822.16 

Hflinenway  GymnasiuiiT, 9,304.26 

Carey  Alhletic  Building, 1,137.21 

Jefferson  Phyncal  Laboratory, 8,621.49 

Books  for  special  departments 1,152,04 

Apparatus,  tc,  from  special  giifts 2,083.38 

Printing,  ttota  Publication  Funds 1,077.89 

Summer  Schools 10,682.36 

Appleton  Chapel, 7,633.60 

Appropriationi  for  collect'ns  and  labontoriea,   18,402.36  443,034.81 

UbTUy,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  61). 

Book 16,002.06 

Stilarle*  and  other  expense 33,884.82   60,286.87 

Divinity  School,  aa  per  Table  lY.  (page  63). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses 29,613.68 

Scholanhips  and  Beneficiarlea,    ,    ......     2,236.47    81,860.06 

Iaw  Sdiool,  aa  per  Table  V.  (page  66). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses 01,671.69 

ll«dit»l  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  66). 

Salarius,  laboratory  expenies,  &c.,      ....  78,642.63 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries 2,662.60 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 3,735.00 

Bojrlston  Medical  Prize 250.00 

Wairen  Anatomical  Museum 826.72 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Fund*,    ■   •   .  1,967.30 

General  expenses 18,678.66  100,461.61 

Amount  carried  forward, 9780,606.84 


Q«neral  Statement  of  Seceipta  and  Giabursementa 
for  Ike  year  ending 
INCOME  iconUnued). 


Amount*  bronght  fonrsrd,     .  . 
DIrideiidi  on  Stocki  (ronftnucd). 

N.  Y.,  Mew  fl«ven  &  HMtfonl  R.  R., 
Bo*ton  £  Providence  R.  K 


.  •16,360.08  «19t,357.8S 


State  Street  Exchange 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,    .... 

National  Webiter  Bcnk 

Blackitone  National  Bank,  Uxbridge,    . 
Real  EiUtte,  from  rents,  &c.,  net  receipts. 
Cambridge  (Univeritty  HouBes 
and  Landa)  grois  receipta,  t3e,9SG.6S 

Leu  Taxes 91,732.80 

Repairs,     improve- 

mentB,  care,  &c.  .        9,864.66 
Repaid  to  MpIUl,    .        6,879.60     17,i96.96 
Boston  (general  investments). 


3,760.00 

120.00 

19,130.08 

2!6.00 

M2.00 

M7.00 

120.00 

20.00 

140.00 

172,168.79 


Gross  receipts,    .... 

Less  Taxes, 

Insurance 

Repairs,      improve- 
ments,care,&c.,  . 
Repaid  to  capital,    . 
Btucey  real  e»Ute. 

Gross  receipts 40,787.93 

Lets  Taxes, 8,(HS.69 

Insurance,    ....  66.76 

Interest 1,872.66 

Repairs,      improTe- 

menta,  car«,  Le..  .        4,238.98 
Heat  and  power,  .   .         6,6fi7.Bl     19,668.89     i0,919.G4 
Sundrf  estates. 

GroBi  receipts 7,186.68 

Less  Taxes, 760.68 

Insurance,     ....  210.00 

Repairs ^^0^       2,601.64        4,664.99 

Net  income  from  Real  Estate, 181,836.42 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 306,442.62 

Divimty  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 6,009.68 

Law  School,  sa  per  Table  V., 67,950.00 

MedicalSchool,  asperTable  VI., 90,408.62 

Dental  School,  at  per  Table  VII 7,350.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.,  .     27,780  00 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  XI., 310.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XIT.,       4,378.27    500,628.99 
Amount  carried  forward,    ....  fS96 ,539.64 


.,>«,g,v 


n 

by  the  Treatvrer  of  Harvaid  College, 
Jviy3i,1893. 

EXPENSES  (amlin^f^. 

Amount  bTonght  forward, |T80,&06.S4 

Dental  BtHutol,  u  per  Ttble  VII.  (page  67]. 

Skluiei  uid  other  eipenseB 12,877.11 

lAmence  Sdentifla  Sohool,  m  per  Tkble  VIII.  (page  6S). 

Sklaries  tad  other  expeniea, 40,499.35 

HoMnm  tA  Comparative  Zoology,  u  per 
Tftbte  IX.  (page  69). 
Paid  from  gnndry  Funds  on  the  order  of  the 
Faculty «S*,'!*0.99 

Btnrgi*  Hooper  Fund,  ProfeMor  of  Qeologj,      6,1SO.OO        29,890.99 

ObMmtory,  a«  per  Table  X.  (page  70), S9,011.1S 

BnaMy  Inetitutioii,  /  as  per  Table  Z  1. 1  13,600.66 

Arnold  Arboretum,   I       (page  71),      /  Pl.SIS.SS       S4,420.S3 

Behool  of  Teter'y  Xedidne,  u  per  Table  XII.  (page  72),       24,773.46 


6,000.00 

Oore, SOO.OO 

Lucy  Osgood, 420.00 

Oumay, 1,000.00 

0«orge  William  Sawin, 120.00 

Henry  Willaid  Williams, 447.00 

ClaHPnnda. 

Paid  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Olaia  of  1834,  .  .   .  40.00 
'            "        1868,  .  .  .          146.00 

Bnndiy  psTnieiita  fhim  income. 

From  Oray  Fuod  for  EograTinga,  to  the  Tream- 

rerofthe  Muienm  ofFine  Arta, 433.S6 

From  Daniel  Williaou  Fund  for  the  beneflt  of 

the  Herring  Pond  and  Maihpee  Indians,    .    .    .         S4G.99 
Vrom  Sarah  Winalin^Fand,  to  the  Miniiter  and 

Teacher  tt  Tjogiborough,  Mata., 241.62 

From  Huntington   Frothingham  Wolcott 

Fund,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Pcsbodj  Museum 

of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  .   .   .  83.67 

From  John  Witt  Band  ail  Fund,  expenses  on 

MCOtiDt  of  the  Bandall  collection, 1,487.09 

From  Charles  Xi.  Hancock  Bequest,  legal  ser- 

Tices  and  sundry  expenses, S,776.6C 

Certifledcopyof  Benjamin  Busssy's  will,    .  .  3.00 

TMsl  amount  of  expenses  carried  forward $1 
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Oenarai  Statmnent  of  Btce^pta  and  Diiibwnenieftit 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  itVHiinwd). 

AmoDDt  broaght  forvkrd, #S96,JtS9.S4 

SnndriM. 

WiUiam  Ffinnorar  Annnitj, tlS3.86 

Aaa  Omy'u  copjriglita 3,071.65 

Tnutee  of  Th&yar  BcholKrahips 2,800.00 

HAtthawsScholAr«hipB(lnetreni«ofH>ll),  .    .  6,413.86 

Trustees  of  Edw«nl  Hopkins, 226.9* 

Use  of  Libraij  b;  resident  g^^iiMet  •»!  others,  86.00 

Sale  of  gnus,  wood,  old  material,  etc 8,860.22 

"     "  old  eiamiiiUion  papers, 125.65 

"     "  time  signala  &om  Obserraiory, 109.46 

'■     "  tickets  to  Commence meot  Dinner,     .    .    .  664.00 

"    "  books,  pamphlets,  caUlogues,  kc,   .    .   .  1,945.04 

Board  of  bones,  cattle,  tc.  at  Bussey  Institntion,  1,807.41 

RepajmeDt  of  advances  for  microscopes,  ....  655.00 

Kepaymentof  advances  for  publisbing  obaerva'ni,  600.00 

Unexpended  appropriation  retamed 165.00 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  and  Veterinary 

Btndenti, 642.00 

Use  of  locker*  at  Gy  mnatlum  and  Athletic  Boild'K,  8,056.00 

Fees  for  admitaion  examinations,  &c., 1,287.00 

Fee*  in  Inflrmair  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,  6,867.87 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,  .   .   .  18,906.69 

Subscribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital 1,470.00 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses, $7,607.60 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,           84.36  7,691.86 

College  Lib'y  for  cataloguing  for  Divinity  School,  181.S8 

I  Chemistry    ....      6,946.10 

Physics 2,480.00 
Natural  History  .    .      2,163.76 

Fbllosopby  ....         172.60  11,762.86      72,398.14 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  18, 236,446.68 

Total  amount  of  income «l,204,3e4.S4 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 


d  BoaMll  Scholarship  (additional),    .   .  9200.00 

lAwall  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  (additional),  1,000.00 

Medical  School  Subscription  Fund              "  6,000.00 

Daaial  Troftdw*!!  Fund  853,09 

Osorge  B.  Sohier  Fund                           "  600.00 

Johii  O.  Bargant  Prize  Fund                      "  2,000.00 

1  Bcbolarsbip  Fund                     ■■  3,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    .  918,068.09  91,904,884.64 


6jf  (A«  Treamrer  of  Harvard  C(Jiege, 
Jvly31,1893. 

Ainonnt  braneht  fbnrud, $1,006,1SB.5S 

INVESTMENTS   AND  SUNDRY   PAYMENTS. 
Bnri.&Mo.  R.(Neb.}R-R-  non-ez.  S-B,8IT,000.00<:Mt«lT,CflO.OO 

General  Electric  Co.  S'l 240,000.00  >'    190.125.00 

HuMchDKtti    6'i,    1894    (Bobert 

Troup  Pains  Fund) I.OOO.OO   "        1,021.25 

Faid  for  accrued  intereat  and  eipeniea 

on  the  aboTe  bonds, 8,188.8G 

Expenses  on  bonds  bought  lait  jear,  22.50  3,211.36 

Chic.  Burl.  &  Quiocy  R.  R.  V 60,000  cost,  68,675.00 

1000sharesN.Y.Cent.&H.R.R.R.,  '■    101,100.00 

500      ■'      aiic.Burl.£Quinc;R.R.,  "      46,000.00 

2      "      Boston&Prov.  R.B..  .    ■  "  600.50       417,!18.11 

Property  received  ai  part  of  Oeorg*  I>rapar'a, 
unrestricted  bequest  of  one  third  of  the  resi- 
due of  his  estnte. 

46,000  Boston  Water  Loan  6's 6,8S6.ST 

6,000  Chicago  Water  Loan  T'l, 6.392.M 

6,000  Grand  Rapid*  &  Ind.  R.  R.  L.  G.  T'g 5,790.89 

2,000Sl.I*uis41ronMt.  R.  R.  7's 1,099.75 

3,000  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  6's 2,162.00 

3,000  Winona  &  St  Peter  R."  R.  7's 3,8*6.60 

3,000  St.  Paul,  Min.&  Man.  R.R.  6's 3,551. 2.-< 

l.OOOChicSt.  PaulftMinn.R.  B.6'a 1,229.75 

8,000  St.  Louis,  Vand.  &  T.  Haute  R.  R.  7's,   .   .   .  3,306.76 

1.000  Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  So.  R.  R.  7's 1,189.75 

1,000  Baltimore  &  Potomac  R.  R.  6's 1,247.25 

2,000  St.  Paul  &  SIoui  City  R.  R.  6's 2,474.50 

1,000  Iowa  Midland  R.  R.  8's 1,272.26 

1,000  Columbus  &  Ind.  Cent.  R.R.  7's, 1,218.50 

3.000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  6's 2,154.50 

1,000  Chic.  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7'», 1,222.25 

2,000  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  8' 2.344.60 

I.OOOChk.  Rock  L  &  Pacific  R.  R.  6's, 1.227.35  47,496.96 

Property  receired  M  part  of  Edwin  ConMnt'a 
residuary  bequest. 

•1,000  Midland  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  6's 1,127.25 

48  shares  Indian  Orchard  Hills I.OO  1,128.36 

Property  received  to  found  the  Heiuy  WUlard 
Villiama  Professorship  of  Ophthalmology, 

100  shares  State  Street  Exchange, 11,000.00 

37      "      American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,    .    .   .      7,400.00 

83      "      Calamut  &  HecU  Mining  Co.,  .   .    .   .     6,600.00         26,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward 91,497.006.84 


Oeneral  Statemeni  of  Seoe^ta  arid  IH»buraemetU» 
for  the  year  ettding 

BECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OP  INCOBiCE   (eoHtinvtd). 

Amonnta  brought  forwud,      .      tlS.OSS.OS  tI,iM,8M.64 


6,000.00 

Bobort  Treat  P»ine  Fund         ■•            .  . 

.       I68.M7.61 

622.00 

60.00 

OooTffo  DrapoT  Fund,  -   .    -   ««■<><    ■ 

48.468. SO 

J&mH  Oordou  BMmeU  Prixe  Fund,  .   .    . 

1,000.00 

Sala*  SchoUrahip, 

4,916.67 

"      Prize  Fund 

1,000.00 

"      Book      "       

8,916.67 

OrUiido  W.  Dm  ScUolanhip 

6,000J» 

Cyrus  K.  Warr«n  Fund, 

6,400.00 

31,326.00 

IiOuiAa  J.  Hall  Fund, 

S00.00 

Virginia  BaTT«t  Oibba  SchoUrafaip,    .   . 

6,000.00 

Olaudiu*  X.  Jonaa                  '•              ... 

6,000,00 

6,000.00 

Henry  WilUM  William*  Fuud 

26,000.00        316,689.44 

SALES. 

«1S,200  Burl.  &Mo. B.  (Neb.) R.  R. 6'i  (ptJd o 

ID,       18,200,00 

fi,000  Chicago  Water  Lonn-'B 

6,892.64 

6,000  Boslon        "          '■     6'b 

5,866.67 

6,000  Grand  Rapldi  ft  Ind.  R.  R.  L.  0.  T'l, 

6,79».S9 

2,000  St.  LouU  &  Iron  Mt.  R.  R.  T'l ,  .   . 

1.999.76 

2,000  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  6'l, 

2,162.00 

S.OOO  Winona  ft  St.  Peter  R.R.  7' 

8,S4e.60 

3,n00  St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Man.  R.  R.  G'b,  . 

3,561.25 

1,000  Chic.  Si,  Paul  &  Minn.  R.  R.  6'«,  . 

1,229,73 

8,000  St.  Louis,  Vand.  &  T.  Haute  R.  R.  7" 

3,306,73 

1,000  I.al[e  Shore  ft  Mich.  So.  R.  R.  7'i,  . 

I.ISD.TS 

1,000  Baltimore  &  Potomac  R.  R.  6'«,  .   . 

1.247.B5 

2,000  St.  Paul  ft  Sioux  Oty  R.  H.  6'i,  .    . 

2,474.60 

1,000  Iowa  Midland  R.  R.  8'» 

1,272.25 

1,000  Columbus  L  Ind.  Cent.  R.  R.  7's,   . 

1,216.50 

2,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  ff 

2,164.60 

1,000  Cbic.  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7"»,  .    . 

1,222.26 

2,000  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  8>,  .    . 

2,344.50 

1,000  Chic.  Rock  I.  ft  Paciflc  R.  R.  6'..  . 

1,227.26 

8,000  Naumkeag  St.  Railwaj'  6'a 

8,030.17 

eo  share.  National  Webster  Bank.   .   . 

5,792.60 

10      ■■      Blackitone  Nl  Bank,  Uxbridge 

947.S0 

1100      "      NewTork,N.HavenftHart.R 

R.,     276,812.50 

143  right!  Chic.  Burl,  ft  Quincy  R.  R., 

99.40 

Amounla  carried  forward,  . 


9347,387.02  11,520,074.0 
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by  the  Treaaurer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
July  31, 1893. 

INVESTMENTS   AND   SUNDRY   PAYMENTS  (eonitnwJ). 

Amount  brought  forward, fl.iST.OOS.Bi 

Impro*ementi  on  Or>y  and  Andrews  E8t»te« 3,036.08 

'■  Hajward  Eit«te tJSl,9ee.T8 

Le«B  t&le  of  old  materiBl, 400.00 

61,660.78 

Taxei  on  Haywud  £ttate  for  1898.  .       6,160.00 

Interest  charged  during  construction 20,407.87         77,134.66 

luTeated  in  notes  of  Manufacturing  Companies,  &c.,  1,09S,000.00 

Less  mortgage*  and  notes  paid  off 684,600.00       410,600.00 

Paid  Baring  Brothen  &  Co. ,  in  acconnt, 161.98 

Lex  commission  and  expense 1.66  160.S8 


Amount  carried  fonrtfd,    .   .   . 


Otneval  Statement  o/Seoeipta  and  DiaburatmrntU 
for  the  year  ending 
RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOME  (conJiniud). 

AmoDDUbroaKbtfocwird,  .   .  9347,387.02  «1,S20.0T4.06 

E.  Boston  Ferry  Co.,  dividend  of  capital,  Vii.SO 

Pacific  Miile,  dividend  of  capital,  ...  800  00 

Wilson  Mountain  voad  lot,  Dedham,    .  500.00        348,879.53 


From  Dining  Hall  Aiiociation,  to  reduce  debt,    .  1,600.00 

From  Lawn  Tennis        "               "                "  160.00 

Advance*  to  preminmi  od  R.  R.  Bonds,  repaid,    .  19,(4)8.00 
"        "  accrued    Interest  and   expenses  on 

Bonds  repaid, S,S29.6B 

"         "  improTements  on  Gray  and  Andrews 

Estates  repaid, 7,988.14 

Unlrenlt;  Housea  and  Lands,  repaid  to  capita),   .  6,879.60 

AdTtmces  to  Mua.  of  Comp.  Zoology  repaid,     .  .  M.90 


Balance,  Angnst  1, 1S9S. 

Caali  in  SoiTolk  National  Bank 92S,SS3.6t 

Cull  in  Ne«  England  Trust  Co 2I,4TS.27 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank 194,694.21 

Casli  in  hands  of  Cliarles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  l'i,648.28 

Term  BiUs  due  October,  1892, 142,429.47 

"         "    orerdue, 2,41S.0S        399,786.87 

Total,  .   ,    .   , 82,307,709.80 


.,.n-yK 


by  tJte  TVeorerer  of  Harvard  CoUega. 
Jvly  31,  1893. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (,eimiinutd). 

Amount  bronght  fonrud 91,9B7,8SS.90 


Balance,  Jul;  81, 1893. 

Cuh  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $19,329.62 

Cash  In  New  England  Trust  Co 3,074.6T 

Cash  in  NalioQal  Union  Bank, 131,067.15 

Cash  in  handi  of  CharlcB  F.  Mason,  Bunar,   .  7,168.33 

Term  BUli  due  October,  1893, ise,373.78 

"        ■■    overdue, 2,9B4.S6       319,873.90 

Total «2,307,709.e0 


TkefoUowing  Account  exhibiU  the  State  of  the  Propertyy  aa 
entered  upon  the  Treaavrer'a  Books,  Juiy  31,  1893. 

Separate  Inveatmenti,  u  itated  in  detail  od  page* 
S|  4,  and  6  of  thii  report,  coniiiting  of 

Mortgages  and  Note tl39.697.00 

Railroad  Bond 348,021.25 

Sundry  Bondi 213,082.50 

Saitroad  Stock* , 303,394.79 

Sundry  Stocks 25.001.00 

University  Houses  and  Lands 423.572.69 

Other  Keal  Estate 458,587.10 

Sundries, 30,393.94 

Amounting  to |l,SfiO,749 

And  "  General  Investments  "  as  foUovs :  — 
Mortgages  and  Votes. 

Mortgagee, 8,000.00 

Amoikeag  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note 300,000.00 

Coclieco  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note 50,000.00 

Edison  Electric  I llu minuting  Co.'s  Note,  .   .   .  100,000.00 

Lawrence  MnnuCkcturing  Co.'s  Note,    ....  70,000.00 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 60,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'*  Note*,    .   .   .  180,000.00 

Pacific  Mills'  Note* 150,000.00      768,000 


Railroad  Bond*. 

$802,200  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ei.  6's,  .  802,200.00 

104,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Mem.,  1st  M.  7'i,  104,000.00 

393,000  Eastern,  Ist  Mortg.  6's 333,000.00 

£19,000  Eastern, SterUng,     .    .  95,383.40 

500,000  Cliicago,  Burl.  1  Quincy  CoHiol.  7'*,  GOO.000.00 

100,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Conv.  5'b,    .  100,000.00 

175,000  U.  P.  Omaha  Bridge  1st  M.  G's,   .   .    .  175,000.00 

100,000Chic.&No.W.  Madison  Ex.  1st  M.7'b,  100,000.00 

100,000  Minneapolis  Union  Ist  M.  5*8,  ....  100,000.00 

100,000  Great  Northern  Coll.  Trust  4'b,    .    .   .  90,601.00 

Railroad  BoDd  Premiums 284,902.89   2,194,987.2» 


Sundry  Bonds. 

9100,000  MctropoliUn  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Co.  lit  H.  e's,  99,600.00 

100,000  New  Englan<l G's,  .   ,   .  103,375.00 

160,000  Chicago  Jnnct.  Railways  and  Union 

Stock Tard*  Coll.  Trusts'*,     .    .   .  143,906.00 

350,000  General  ElectHc  Co.  5'b, 287,487.50      688,207.60 

Amount  carried  forward #6,887,004.06 


Aimnint  brought  forward, fS,8ST,001.0G 

Snodrr  Bh»clH. 

Amoskeag  MannractnringCn.,    .  .      12  *hiuvi,    (3,664.00 

HeiTimitck           "              ■•      .  .     17      "        17,000.00 

FaciBcMUIi, 20      "          16,668.29 

Chicago,  Burt.  &  Quinc/  It.  R.,  500 

N.  Y.  Central  &  Hod.  River  K.  R.,  1000 


HealEitate. 

Amory  Eatate,  Franklin  Street,  Bo«ton,     .   .   .  6165,616.81 

Webb  Estate,  Waihinglon  Street,  Boston,      .    .  164,604.79 
Gmy  and  Andrewi  Eatatei,  Washington  Street, 

Boston 790,620.12 

Cole  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .   .    .  250,000.00 

Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .   .  464,366.91 

Hajrward  Estate,  Washington  Street,  BoeloD,    .  506,986.16 

Towntend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,   .    .  29,470.09 

ReTBTsion  ofBiiildinga  ia  BratUe  Street,  Boston,  1,000.00  3,S74,671.8T 

Snndriea. 

Advances  ti>  Dining  Hall  Association 19,732.16 

"        "  Lawn  Tennis  Association 50.00 

-    "       "  BusMy  Trust, 37,018.76 

"        "   School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,     .  19,019.87 

"        "  Observatory, S,:!90.83 

"        "  University  Lands, 60,000.00 

"        "  Botanical  Department 12,367.58 

Baring  Brothers  £  Co., 1,282.88 

Term  bilU  due  October,  1893,   ...        ....  156,273.78 

"         "   overdue, 2.984.36      284,006.22 


Ca*h  in  Suffolk  National  Bank 

■I     11  National  Union  Bank 

•<     "  bands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar, 


19,329.62 
131,057.15 
7,163.33      137,540.09 


:y  Google 


ThefoTegoing  Property  represetUa  the  following  Funds  and 
Balaneea,  and  is  answerable  for  lite  same. 


Aug.  1,  ISW. 

UNIVBRSITV  FUNDS. 
Stock  AccouDt(iooall«d),       .     . 

Prinrlpil.  jDlr  SI,  DM. 

9124,011.49 

•93,830.23 

Ul,638.Ti 

Idi.  and  Guaranty  F'll  (lo  called), 

141,638.74 

■    15,760.00 

Icrael  Kunaon  Fund 

16,750.00 

16.871.63 

IiAonard  Jarvia  Fund,       .     .     . 

16,871.68 

25,000.00 

Jolm  C.  Gray  Fund 

23,000.00 

115,966.3G 

a«oi^e  B.  Dorr  Fond,    .    .     , 

116,96e.fi6 

5,000.00 

Satli  Turner  Fund 

6,000.00 

113,817.44 

FrancU  B.  Parkar  Fund,     .    . 

113,817.44 

80,000.00 

WiUiwn  PerkiM  Fund,.      ,    . 

30,000.00 

26.3T0.03 

John  Zi.  BuBoeU  Fund,    .     .     . 

25,370.08 

6,000.00 

Btanton  Blake  Fund 

5,000.00 

20,457.46 

Walter  Hutinga  Fund,  .     .     . 

20,000.00 

4.TTI.83 

4,771.83 

10,000.00 

Jowph  Lee  Fund 

10,000.00 

Oeorge  Draper  Fund 

48,458.60 

63,4B0.95 

President' a  Fund 

63,648.66 

156.04 

Thomaa  Cotton  Fund,      .     .     . 

1S4.SI 

6,250.00 

Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .    . 

6,260.00 

267,802.22 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund,   .     .     . 

280,166.54 

22,000.00 

John  Oowdin  Fond 

22,000.00 

100,721.14 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Endowmenl 

103,719.12 

98,6+5.16 

William  Hayea  Fogg  Conitrac'n 

112,360.11 

»5,si6.es 

Bdwin  Conant  BequeM,    .     .     . 

100,098.87 

Catharine  Page  Perkins  Bequeit 

160.275.00 

Gifli  for  PhiUipa  Brooke  House 

6,021.79 

66,598.14 

John  Parker  Fellowihlpg,     .     . 

66,447.88 

11,867.72 

11,601.64 

10,736.60 

Harria  Fellowiliip 

10,772.28 

11,139.41 

John  Thornton  KirUand  FeUowa 

p,  11,145.26 

11,135.98 

Jamea  Walker  FGllowihip,  .    . 

11,276.87 

32,000.29 

Bogera  Fellowshipe,      .... 

82,097.09 

108,27.75 
10,330.22 
10,330.22 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 

10,918  07 
10,170.69 
10,395.69 

H.  B.  B(«era  Memorial  Fellowibip 

81,950.54 

Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund,    .    . 

81,873.23 

11,096.18 

11,309.87 

6,284.89 

Oeorge  B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund, . 

6,835.64 

2,349.26 

Bniiiner  Priie  Fund,     .... 

2,466.50 

849.82 

John  0.  Salient  Prize  Fund,    . 

2,325.47 

Jamea  Oordoa  Bennett  Prize  Fun 
.   .   .  Amonntt  carried  forward,  .    .  1 

1,006.24 

•1,673,722.76 

1,787,799.26 

.  Google 


PrlDdp<a,  Jal/  n,  UM. 


S73,T^.76  .   .   .  Amonnts  brought  ftmraid,  .  «1,78T,T99.S6 

7, 1*7.91  Lecture*  on  PoUticil  Economy  F'd,  T,G0t.S9 

150.00  BolMrtN.  Toppan  FriiesCbtOuice),  150.00 

200.00  Bobert  Treat  Paine  Priiei     «  200.00 

150.00  Dante  Frizes  "  150.0C 

200.00  Semitic  Priio 

4,457.09  Gift!  for  ScmiUc  Collection     •'  2,312.12 
58.67       "      "       "       Llbrwy         "  *61.*7$1 


COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

27,748.64  AUtord  Frofbiaonhip, 87,748.64 

28,837.40  BoyUrton       "  38,337.40 

21,619.60  Sliot  "  21,619.50 

10,000.00  Kliot  "(J<ni.PbilUpa'agift)  10,000.00 

8,500.01  Brving  "  3,600.01 

86,990.99  Fialier  "  36,990.99 

20,217.08  HttTMjr  "  20,217.08 

21.744.18  Harsoy         "(ThomaaLee'sKlft),  21,744.18 
S,747.»a  Hollia  "  (Mathematic*),  3,747.38 

84,517.60  Horn*  "  (DMnity),       .     .     .     34,617.60 

43,002.93  HoLean       "  43,062.93 

21,000.00  Ferkin*         •'  21,000.00 

26.020.19  PlumnleT      "  25,020.19 

62,600.00  Pope  "  52,500.00 

56,441.25  Buioford       <■  66,441.25 

23,139.S3  BmltlL  "  23,189.83 

18S,.'>t)8.86  OumerFund, 192,498.89 

16,240.38  Fund  for  Fermuient  Tnton,    .     .     .     16,240.88 

Ij,79G.97  Iiea  Fund  for  Rending, 16.796.97 

145,000.00  OUm  Subacription  Fund,     .     .     .  145,000.00 

2,936.26  Paull>udle7  Fund  for  Lectures,     .       2,981.78 

31,600.00  Jonathan PhiUipaF'd(unreatrlcted),  31,500.00 

1,060.00  JohiiA.BIanchard"  "  1,050.00 

6,6G1.5t  John  W.  P.  Abbot  "  "  6,944.04 

13,421.79  BanielH.  Peirce     "  "  18,488.76 

6,230.00  JlanietAuatin  "  •'  6,230.00 

2,166.68  Scliol.  &  Benef.  money  ret.  (lalance),     1,306.36 

344.61  Henry  Flynt'e  Bequeit,  ....         844.09 

8,458.83  Abbot  Scholanhip, 8,481.43 

1,196.20  Alford  "  1,266.88 

6,362.70  Bartlatt         "  6,869.90 

tf,«SG.59  Basaett        "  6,700.37 

12,060.74  Bigelow        "  12,152.08 

110,869.06  Bowditch     "  111,293.17 

797.66  Bright  "       (bftlSRce),   .     .     .       1,046.16 

«S,S82,5t9.78  .  .  .  Amount*  carried  forwM^,  .  $1,00 1,266.1 2*1, 798,597. 44 


Auk. 


,  im. 


f3,eS2,5t<J.TS 
8,616.41 
8,278.17 
7,54 1.G9 
2,973.73 
5,788,05 
4,024.  U 
3,410.70 
4,000. 10 
4,1I7.4C 
4,7G7.nG 

10,000.00 
3,248.00 

10,042.39 

700.00 

5,45.-,.40 

2,000.00 

6,417.08 


R,  544.74 

6,9K8.53 
10,403.31 
3,4!l4.0t; 
C0.G6 
5,343.48 
3,237.87 
7,7.T0.2G 


3,.W8.14 

9.-1 7.1  a 

3,381.78 
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PriikFi[v1,Jii1;Sl,  ISM. 

.  .  .  AiDonnU  brought  forward.     tl,001,20o,12»l,798,597.44 

Browne  SchoUrahip, 8,590.86 

Ruluff  S.  Choat*  Scholaraliip,     .     .  6,191.44 

ClaaaotlSOS  SchoUnhip,      .    .    .  7,618.04 

"  1814   "     ....  3,038.79 

"  1815   "   (Kirkland),  S,8I0.21 

"  1817    "    4,124.94 

"  1828    ■'    3,387.27 

'■  1886    '■     4,199.76 

"  1841    "     4,189.50 

*■  1862    "    (Dana),  .  .  4,805.88 

"  1866    "    lO.OOO.OO 

"  1867    '■    3,410.14 

Crowninahisld     "        10,773.43 

W.  H. Cudworth ■■             (bnlance),  600.00 

0«orge  ft  Uartha  Derby  SchoUr'p,  6,477.00 

Juliii*  Deztac  Scliolarsbip,     .     .     .  2,099.80 

O.  W.  Doe                  '■                ...  .'5,103.94 

W.S.Eliot                                 ...  5,520.73 

Farrar                                     ...  6,929.67 

BichardAuguatineOambrillSi'li.  10,418.38 

Charlea  Haven  Ooodwin  Sch.   .    .  6,013.74 

Oreeaa  SchulareJiip 3,721.04 

Price  Oreenleaf  K<:li.         (bnlanw),  200.00 

Iievina  Hoar  Scliolnrship r>,934.04 

Hodires                   "           ....  10,713.75 

Hollia                     "           ....  5,369.10 
George  E.  Iiowell  "           (bolnncL'), 

Katthewa               "                "  3,350.34 

Heirick                 "          ....  r,,m2.ii 

Moray                     "           ....  7,784.47 

Lady  Mowlaon      "           ....  3,249.50 

Fennoyer                 "            ....  0,633.01 

Ferkina                   ■■           ....  3,707.18 

Bod^r                                   ....  1,004.87 

Henry  B.  Rogers -'            ....  3,100,54 

£dward  Russell    "           ....  4,044.33 

Sales                       ■■           ....  5,0WU24 

Saltonatall              '-           ....  4,178.43 

Vary  &  Leverett  Saltonatall  SiOi.,  0,719. 2.'> 

Sever    SrholarsM]. 3,281.98 

S«wall          "               l(),0iiS.87 

Shattuck     "                     47,392..-.2 

Slade           "             6,786.23 

Story           ■' 3,882.78 

Stoughton  >'             2,651.73 

Oorbam  Thotoaa  S<'liuliirj>lii]i.    .     .  4.123.51 

Toppan                                "                 .      .  7,137.!G 

.    .    .  Amounts  .^ftrru'il  fi.rwjir.1.  .   *l.2H2,lilill.709l,798,B97.4* 


..Xjoogic 
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Priwlpal. 
Anit.  1,  Iftii.  Princlpul.  July  SI.  IWB. 


9S,842,S54.t>l  .   .   .  AmounU  broafht  fonrud,     •1.282,8G6.T0«l,T9a,GUT.44 

2i,8'5M     TownMnd  SohuUrahip 24,833.51 

*,104.67     Walcott                   "           4,142.85 

10.3j6.5G  Whiting                 "          ......  10,473.37 

10,261.98  Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund,      .    .  10,3T4.0S 

9,832.10    Exliibition* 9,845.81 

1,891.28    Falfrvy  Exhibition 1,905.64 

1,200.00    Samuel  Ward  Fund 1,200,00 

1,761.24    JohnQlDver        " 1,849.11 

11,010.31    auincy  Tufts     ■' 11,019.71 

B,380.35    Day                     " 5,386.31 

10,39t;.T4    llunroe               " 10,405.56 

4,990.14  Price  Oreenleaf  .\li1  (balance),  ,     .  4,G24.T1 

4.025.09  Boylaton  Prizes  tor  Elocution,     .     .  3.970.94 

13,351.60  Bowdoin  Friics  for  Dissertations,     .  13,467.86 

Sales  Prize, 1,033.28 

1,302.52  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs"  (bslance),   1 ,355.98 

754.20    Chsuncey  Wright  Fund 766.82 

50,000.00  Increase  S.  Wheeler  Fund,  .     .     .  50.000.00 

1.033.57  Fund  for  Iteligious  Services,     .     .     .  1.0,1:1.57 

15.314.58  John  E.  Thayer  Fund,       ....  15,403.41 

6.400.76  ClaasicHl  Publ.  Fd  of  Class  of  1866,  6.420.17 

40,099.13  Botanic  DefiHrtnicnt  Fund.   ....  39,780.00 

58,882.31  Lowell  Fund  for  n  Botanic  Garden,  .  59,8S2.:n 

29,774.40     Herbarium  Fund, 31,7+9.14 

75,000.00  Physical  Laboratory  KnJowment,  .     .  75,000.00 

10,611.34  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund,    .    .  11.140.83 

8. 168.09  Joseph  Loverin?  '■         .     .  8,364.89 
Cyrus  M.  Warren               -'    .     .     .  5,.'!45.9e 

1,765.68  Jefferson  Pbrsical  l.aby  (balance),  1.974.81 

914.08  Sundry  Oitls  (unexpended  balances),  1,890.28 

1,394.95  Gifts  for  Paycbol.  Lab'y  and  Lib>  '■  505.38 

1,498,06  ■■      ■■  CliiB«cal  Library                 •■  1,139.42 

351.23  "       '■  Historical      '■                          "  433.59 

1,534.22  ■•       •■  GuoloKJcal  Di'partmcnt       "  l,2:.'4,2-"> 

1.193.10  '■      ■■  Sanskrit  "            ...  1.87.-..12 

4,125.00        •■       ■■  CoUegf  Salaries, 2,375.00    1,715,060.33 


LIBIiAltY   FUNDS. 

100,000.00  Eben  Wright  Fund liiO.OOO.OO 

26.026.04  ConstantiuB  Fund, 26. 11114.34 

600.00  Jarvis  Fund .'■.OD.OO 

11,572.25  I>amel  Tread-well  Funr),    ....   1 1. if:.','.. 34 

10,628.60  Subaoription  for  Library I0,,i:4,45 

2,115.33  BowditcbFund 2,140.51 

t3,416,6S2.I7  .   .    .  Amounts  carried  forward,     .    «151.214.6483,613,G57.7T 


Prlnnpul.jDlrSI,  laaa. 


•3,*16,852.17 

.  .  .  Amoanb  brought  forward, 

«151,214.<]498,S13,667.T7 

284.60 

Bright  Fund  (balance),       .     . 

.        122.60 

27,767.B9 

Ed-win  Oonant  Fund,    . 

27.727.47 

M76-12 

Dwuv 

6,341.60 

6,820.38 

Farrar 

6,846.88 

a,17B.22 

Havea 

8,101.78 

10.IS3.S4 

Hayaa 

10,098.01 

6,319.87 

Hayward             " 

6,271.28 

2,430.27 

HolUa                   " 

2,407.17 

2,146.09 

Homer 

2,134.49 

6,862.49 

Ziane 

5,331.03 

28,203.03 

LoweU 

28,402.09 

80,239.4S 

Hinot 

60,032.36 

7,19B.0I 

LuoyOagood 

7,181.14 

7,100.63 

MaryOagood      •■ 
BalM 

7,078.35 
8,930.15 

6,B04.27 

6,606.97 

20,131.69 

Sever                    " 

20,168.01 

4,037.22 

Shapleig:]!            '■ 

8,981.61 

87,689.90 

Bumner                " 

87,B30.B7 

6,001.13 

Tucker 

6,002.63 

S,315.63 

Ward 

6,300.62 

16,906.66 

Walker 

IS,S80.3S 

364.0C 

Walea       Gift  (bilstice), 

845.67 

676.54 

Waterrton  " 

696.83 

10,090.66 

J.  Huntington  Woloott  Fund. 

10,049.99 

lS6.d6 

QUto  for  Book  Suck*, 

13.684.03      488,083.77 

DiyiNlTT  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

99,182.66  Divinit;  School  (balance),         .     .     .26,360.41 

S7,683.74    Buaae;  Frofbuonhip, 37,683.74 

18,016.81    Farkman        "         16,016.81 

6,008.48    Hancock  "  6,008.48 

49,846.73  Winn  Prof,  of  Ecclesiaatical  Hletorf ,  49,846.73 
Frothingham  Frofeiiorahtp   .     .     .  32,236.83 

!0,280.38    Dexter  I^tureahlp 20,210.88 

9,184.69  Henrjr  Ldenow     Fund,      ....     9,184.69 

6,260.00  Kar^P.  Townaend  "       ....    E,250.0O 

2,100.00  Wintlirop  Ward       ■'       ....    2,100.00 

1,060.00  Samnel  Hoar            "       ....    1,060.00 

1,060.00  Abraham  W.  Fuller  Fund,     .     .     .     1,050.00 

1,050.00  Carolina  Herriam        "        ...    1,060.00 

7,675.00  Joseph  Baker               "        ...    7,876.00 

40,000.00  Th.  Tilaaton  of  New  York  Endowm't,  40,000.00 


.  AmonnM  carried  forward,  . 


•266,891.01«3,961,740.H 


-Jooglc 


»,912,!85.4([ 

.    .   ,  Amounti  brought  forward, 

»205,891.01$3,96],740.M 

10,000.00 

H»mT  P.  Kidder  Fun<1,  .    .    . 

10,000.00 

17,000.00 

OliTwAmeaFund,      .... 

17,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

71,427.02 

New  Endowment, 

71,427.02 

LomM  J.  HaU  Fund 

S0O.O0 

1,000.00 

JohnL.BUM«UFund,      .     .     . 

1,000.00 

1,432.98 

John  W.  auinby    FdkiI.    .    . 

1,604.49 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

G.000.00 

Edwin  Conant                      .    , 

6,000.00 

911.8* 

Lewis  Ctould                ■■       .    . 

911.34 

2,177.96 

Joahua  Cl&pp                       .    . 

2,177,95 

625.00 

S25.00 

1,000.00 

Adwn«A7w               "       .    . 

1,000.00 

890.00 

DMiielAtutiu                      .    . 

890.00 

14,188.46 

14,300.77 

S,189.96 

6,208.93 

8,626.12 

a«orge  Chapman        " 

2,617.78 

4,167.S6 

Joshua  Clapp               " 

4,193.28 

'     4,806.20 

J.  Heniy  Kendall 

4,848.12 

■   3,810.64 

Nancy  Kendall 

3,289.20 

13,078.38 

Ahnor  W.  Buttrick  Fund,    ,     . 

13,079.80 

1,050.00 

William  Pomroy         "       .     . 

1,060.00 

2,777.14 

Beneficiary  money  returned,    .     . 

2,913.71      480,240.90 

LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


(12,482.64    Law  Bchool  (balance),  . 

70,801.20 

16,760.00 

23,979.8!    Biusey         "           .    . 

28.979.82 

8,840,81    Boyall         "           .    . 

8,840.81 

94,994.97    Weld             "            .     . 

84,094.97 

60,846.28    Bemia 

53,382.40 

47,021.26    Law  School  Book  Fund, 

47,021.25 

100.00      319,980.46 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL   FUNDS, 


9,088.40  LawrenceScientiflcSchool(bali 

40,605,78  Profe««orihip  of  Engineering, 

61,586.48  AbboH  lAwrance  Fund, .     , 

60,375.00  Jamea  Lawrence  .     . 

80,686.86  John  B.  Barringer     ■'    .    . 

500.00  OeoTfre  A.  Gardner    "     .    . 


.  Amount*  carried  forward, 


lie),      8,159.20 

,     40,805.73 

.     ,     61,586.« 

,     50,375.00 

.     30,086.86 

.       3,5JG.90 

197,120.11 

94,699,032.00 

PriDcip*l,Jiilj31,  ISM. 


MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY   FUNDS. 

50,000.00  Oray  Fnnd  for  Zoolopctl  Museum,   «GO,000.00 

29T,93S.10  Agauia  Hvmorial  Fund,   i      .     .  297,933.10 

7,6W.01  Teiichera' «nd  Popili'    "        J      .     .      7,534.01 

lIT,4G9.3i  Permanent  Fund lU,iB9.Si 

7,7*0.80  Humboldt    "  7,740.66 

Tirgunia  Barret  CHbbs  Scliolnnliiii,  4.957.93 

100,400.00  Stuigia  Hooper  Fund,     .    .    .    .100,240.00      681! 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


86,876.02 

Hedlcat  School  (balance),  .     .     . 

89,061.85 

19,192.66 

Jacluon  Medical  Fund, .... 

19,192.66 

17,12!).B0 

OflO.  C.  Shattuck    "        ... 

17,129.20 

13,822.13 

WarranFundforAnatomlMnieun 

13,fi8B.16 

3,B44.(i3 

Boylaton  Fund  for  Medical  Price*, 

8,471.56 

3,779.01 

Boyl«ton     "       "          "       Books, 

8,967.68 

l,85.>.29 

Medical  Library  Fund 

1,602.86 

^,000.00 

auincy  TufU  MediCHi  Fund,     . 

a,ooo.oo 

25.61:1.68 

Edward  M.  Barringer    " 

26,512.68 

15,705.11 

Mary  W.  Swett  Fund.    .    .    . 

15,763.11 

20,000.00 

Bamuol  W.  Bwett   '■....■ 

20,000.00 

1,836.08 

Bamuel  E.  Fitz        >-.... 

1,836.08 

6.893,31 

J.  iDBBiiioU  Bowditch  Fund.   . 

6,606.62 

Henry  WiUarf  Wmiama  Fund. 

2S.000.00 

83,750.00 

New  SubBcrLplion  Fund,      .      .      . 

38.760.00 

203.69 

John  Foater  Income  for  Medica 

SmdenM  (balance) 

3.69 

B.330.48 

D,  W.  Cheevar  Scliolarahip, 

6.StS.46 

a  IL  Jonea 

6.000.00 

6.020.41 

5,325.17 

0«o.  OheTne  Bhattook  Heniuria 

FellawBhip 

5,365.89 

6,136.42 

John  Ware  Memorial  Feiiowihlp 

6,152.43 

6.156.42 

Cha«.BUofWaro  ■' 

6,367.45 

2.496.77 

Xllia  Gift!  (balance) 

3,149.27 

DENTAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

G.G81.97    Dental  School  (balance),     .     .     . 

15,203.86    DentsI  School  Endowment,      .     . 

Qirit  for  Baiiding 

4.^8,462.14      .    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


S,f01.44 
15,265.86 
6,427.63 

30,484.98 

»5,886,868.S0 

Principal,  Jal7  31, 1S». 


•5.458,462.14 

.    .   .  Amount*  bronght  forwurd. 

•a,SS5,ft66.S0 

OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

110,293.88 

Edward  B.  PhilKpa  Fond,  .    .     ?110,!98.88 

21,000.00 

.     21,000.00 

28,973.87 

I}a'rid  Baara 

29,702.92 

11.539.18 

Jowali  ftuincy 

11,068.73 

2,000.00 

Oharlotta  Harria 

2,000.00 

6,000.00 

Thomas  O.  Appleton  " 

6,000.00 

13,380.00 

18,380.00 

60,000.00 

Observalory  Endowment,    . 

60,000.00 

120,110.36 

60,000.00 
213,932.71 

BolMrt  Tr«at  Fams  Fund 

273,367.RG 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  . 

208^0 13. 10 

82,032.66 

BrueeGit\  (balance),     .     . 

25.267.97 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

1,861.13 

Draper  Hemorial  (balance), 

2,016.03 

6,182.61 

Gifts  for  Building 

808,790.49 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAI,  PURPOSES. 


418.092.80 

B1UM7  Truet  (income  thereof,  i  to 

BuBsey  InstitnCion,  i  to  Law  School, 

and  i  to  Divinity  School), 

.     .  418,092.80 

12,701.36 

Bnaaey  Inatitution  (balance), 

.     .     13,095.07 

G09.02 

BuBMy  Building  Fund,      . 

.     .          609.02 

156,648.53 

Jamea  Arnold       •■    .    . 

.     .  166.03fi.87 

6,229.70 

ArboTetum  Conitruction  Gift« 

.     .      8.678.48 

60,000.00 

Bright  Legacy,     .... 

.     .     60,000.00 

89,830.94 

Sobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 

.     .     41.670.11 

42,000.00 

Jamea  Savage  Fund,  .    . 

.     .     42,000.00 

8,171.60 

John  Foster          "       .     . 

,    .     .      8,171.60 

29,939.33 

HemyHarria      ■'      .    . 

.     .     29,939.33 

16,420.38 

Gray  Fund  for  Engraving*, 

.     .     16,794.78 

30,274.62 

John  Witt  Bandall  Fund, 

.     .     30,298.16 

4,190.80 

QOBpel  Church  Fund, 

.     .       4,400.03 

3,626.00 

Fund  of  the  Claaa  of  1863, 

.     .      8,626.00 

1,000.00 

..     .,   „        u      ,.   1834^ 

.     .       1.000.00 

717.893.71 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund ,      . 

.     .  737,206.21 

25,947.19 

Oore  Annuity  Fund,     .     . 

.     .     26,941.96 

4,698.97 

Lucy  Oa^od  Annuity  Fund 

.     .      4,513.45 

8,063.00 

Geo.  William  Sawin  Fund, 

.     .      3,686.00 

10,082.67 

Huntington  Frothingham 

Wol- 

eottFund 

.     .      10.499.00 

72,669.14 

Charlei  L.  Hancock  Bequei 

,   .     .     72.890.47 

47,251.34 

Gatni  and  Lossei  for  General  I 

nvest- 

meats, 

.    .   .  Amounts  carried  forwar 

.     .     70,129.88   1.730,167.06 

17,816,984.41 

1,                             98,869,816.84 

PtlBd[*l,  Jnljn.lM*. 
.  Amount*  brought  forvud,  f8,869,SlS.M 


16,447.78    Sttmlel  -Vim&nu  Fund  for  the  con- 

Tersion  of  the  Indian 16,123.60 

t,81S.U    Sarah  WinalowF'd,  for  the  Minliter 

and  Teacher  at  TTDgiboTOugh,  Hail.,    4,S(».Ifl 


:y  Google 


C/iatigea  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  Jvly  31,  1893, 

ToUl  ■mount  of  Funds  and  baruicea,  July  31, 1898, 

M  before  Btatetl 98,890,548.63 

Total   amount  of  Fundi  and  bslancei,  Au^at  1, 

189S,  M  before  itated, 7,888,344.98 

Showing  a  total  Increase  during  the  jear  of     .    .   .  •562,298.65 

Which  ii  made  up  ai  followi ;  — 
Oift«  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,     .         315,689.44 
Increase  more  than  ilecreaie  of  Funds  and  balances, 

vhich  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 

the  year, 80,600.97 

Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Fund*  establiilird 

during  the  year 1,60G.18 

Gain*  from  clianget  of  tnvestnienti. 9,304.00 

Credit  balances  created, 176,608.44 

9683,908.98 
Deduct  from  Ihii  amount 
I>ecrease  of  Slock  Account,  by  excess 

of  expenditures    over    Income    in  > 

College,   Library,   and  Univeriity 

Mconnto,     «23,181.26 

Sundry  balance*  as«d  op, ('•,429.17 

81,610.48 

«e62,298.66 


Iieaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  U 
also  shown  in  the  following  Ubie, «286,6<J 


:y  Google 


Statement  ahxiwing  Changes  in  the  Different  FuTtda 

a  at  ?nnds  and  balancei  which  appBU  both  at  the  bagiiinlng  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  beiDgthe  ezceiB  of  income  (inclndiDg  ^fts  foT  immediate 
Die)  over  pajmenti  towardi  the  special  objecti  of  thoie  Fnnda. 

UNIVERSITT. 

Preiident'i  Fund S16T.T0 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, l2,SeS.3S 

Robert  Tre&t  Fainft  Fetlowihip 8S8.98 

Sumner  Fri^e  Fund, 117.23 

Jnmw  Walker  Fellowihip 140.U 

Bo^rs                     "            96.80 

John  T.  Zirkland  "           S.84 

Henry  Iiee  Memorial  Fellowihlp 90  SS 

B.  B.  Boffer*     ■'                            06.47 

Oeor^  B.  Boliier  Price  Fund 60.7G 

Lectures  on  Political  Econom;  Fund, 8S6.68 

Harris  Fellowship 35.78 

Tyndall  Suliolarahip 303.69 

Gift  for  Semitic  Library, 392.80 

Wm.  Hayea  Fo^  Endowment, 4,997.98 

Contraction, 13,614.96 

Bdwm  Oonaat  Bequeat,     . 4,581.69  937,6  IS.U 


COLLEGE. 

QtimeyFund 

S.910.S4 

Bright           "           (balanc 

1816 

(KlrkUnd), 

23.16 

'<        1880 

1858 
1867 

(Daoa),  .  .  . 

87.98 

131  M 

4  forward,    .  . 

Amoonti  carrie 

.    «6,eG9.58  937,61G.8S 

.,>«,g,v 


and  baiances  during  the  year  ending  Jvly  31, 1893. 

DacreaM  of  Fimds  and  baluicei  which  appear  both  at  the  beglDning  and  the 
end  of  the  jear,  being  the  ezceia  of  paymenta  over  income  received  (includ- 
ing gittM  for  Immediate  uie)  for  the  ipedal  ohjecta  of  thoie  Fonda. 


UNIVERSITY. 

John  Parker  Fellowehip, 

Walter  HaaAinga  Fund 

Thomaa  Ootton         "       

Osiaa  Goodwin  liemorlal  Fetlowahi]>,    .   . 

Henry  T.  lEorsan  Fnnd, 

John  O.  Sargent  Friie  Fan<l 

OifU  (or  Semitic  CoUecttoD  (balance),    .   . 

COLLEGE. 

Heu7  Flynt  Bequest 

Browno  Scholarship, 

a.  8.  Ohoate  Scholarahip,      

0U»ofl8S8  '-  

W.  H.  Cudworth    "  

LervinaHoar  "  

Matthews  "  

PennOTer  "  

Blade  ■•  

Townaend  "  

Price  Greanloaf  Aid  (balance). 

Boylaton  Prizes  for  Elocution, 

Botanic  Department  Fund 

Scholar,  and  Benefic.  Money  Returned  (balan 

Olfli  for  Psychological  Lab.  and  Libi«ry,  " 

"       "    Claiiical  Library  " 

"       "    Geological  Department  " 

"    College  Salariei  " 


LIBRARY. 


Bright 

Hayea 

Hajrward 

Hollia 


Xinot 
LaojOagood  ■ 
XaiyO^ood  ' 
8h«pl«igh 


Fund   (balance). 


2.IU.07    K.Mi.ei 


100.00 

84.i9 
187.14 

63.78 

42.47 

42.0S 
3SS.43 

54.  IS 
319.18 
8S0.8$ 
SS9.S7 
3S8.U 
809.97 
1,750.00      .^,608.88 


118.00 
84.68 
SO.  IS 
13.44 
40.S8 
48.6» 
23.10 
11.60 
21.46 

207.10 
13.87 

as.48 

GS.61 


Amount*  carried  forward «634.12    •8,487.9ft 


Statement  shovdng  Changes  in  the  Different  Fanda 

INCBSABX. 

A mounti  brought  fonrard S6,8GS.EAKIT,flI6.86 

Oeorg«  dt  S&rtba  BerllT'  Scholarship,     .   .    .  !:>.2U 

W.  S.  XUot  SchoUr»hip, 10:1.65 

Parrar                      "            43.71 

B.  A.  OsmbriU                    Ili.17 

0.  H.  Goodwin        '-            .10 

Or«ene                                  176.90 

Hoc^ru                      "              256.4* 

Holli*                      »            74.20 

IC«rrick                   '•            04.37 

ICor«7                        "              84.21 

F«rku>s                   "            ITO.Ot 

Bod^r                    "            47.76 

Hsmy  B.  Bogwa  "            1S.78 

Bdward  B.um«11     ■•            192.21 

Sftltonstall               "            121.36 

H&ry  *  lAvArett  Bkltonatall  Sc-hoUnhtp,    .  319,36 

Sever              Scholanhip, 60.73 

Sewall                      "            !>7.66 

Shftttuck                 "            252.20 

atoiy                       "            184.58 

Btoughtou               "            84.52 

Toppan                    "            63.49 

Oorluun  Thomoa     "              13.62 

Waloott                   "            6.59 

Whitut^                  '■            38.18 

Exhibitions, 116.S1 

John  atover  Vund, 87.87 

Bowdoin  Frlxes, 116.26 

diauncey  Wrigfht  Fund 12.62 

Heiuy  B.  Humphrey  Fund 112.07 

ClMricml  Publication  Fund 19.41 

Herbarium  Fund 1,374.68 

Jeflfenon  Physical  Laboratory  (bftliince),  .   .   .  209.13 

P&lftey  Exhibition 14.36 

auincy  Ttiftji  FniiU, 9.40 

Day  Fund 6.96 

Hopkina  Qiftfor  "DelufB"  (balance) 68.46 

Sundry  gifts  (uneipcnded  balancea). 976.20 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund 629.49 

Joaeph  Loverin^  Fund 196.80 

Munroe  Fund 8.81 

John  B.  Tb&yer  Fund, 38.83 

Gifts  for  Hiatorical  Department 82.36 

"      ■'   Sanskrit             •■               682.02    14,494.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  . #6S,109.36 


.,>«,g,v 


45 
and  bakmces  during  the  year  ending  July  31, 1893.     {Ctrntinued.) 

AmonnU  brought  fonrud t634.12    (6,487.99 

SabscripUon  Fund, 74.30 

Siumier           "       69.88 

Waid                 "        U.91 

Talker           "        26.19 

J.  Huntizvton  Wolcott  Fond, 40.87 

WalM   Gift  (balsDCe), 18.89         86T.S1 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

BaUnce 2,82S.15 

Hanc^  Eendall  Scholarship 21.44 

Oeor^  Chapman  Scholarship 7.84      2,SG0.98 

LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

BaUnce 929.20 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Sturgia  Hooper  Fund, 160.00 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Medical  Libruy  Fund,     2S2.93 

Warrm  Fund  for  Anatomical  Miueom,  ....  138.00 

Boylaton  Fond  for  Medical  Booke,  .       ....  T3.I0 

John  Foster  Inc.  far  Med.  SludenU  (balance),  200.00 

John  Ware  Memorial  FellowiMp, 2S.97        6B6.00 

OBSEHVATORY. 

Bruce  Gift  (balance) 6,784.68 

UriAh  A.  Boyden  Fund 6,111.11 

Joaiah  Quincy  Fund 480.46  ,  13,866.24 

FUNDS  FOE   SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

LncT'  Oagood  Annuity  Fond, 185.62 

Daniel  WiUima  Pand, 26.23 

Sarah  Winalow     "       T.65        218.40 

•27,656.57 
Sandr;  biOaiic«i  used  up. 

Gifts  (or  fire  proof  building  at  ObseTvatoT?,    .   .  6.162.61 

O.  B.  Lowell  Scholarsbip,     66.86 

Semldo  Prizes, 200.00      6,429.17 

I>ecrtaie  of  Fund  established  during  the  year. 

Virginia  Barret  Oibba  Scholarship 42.07 

DecreMe  of  Stock  Account  by  excels  of  expenditures 

OTer  Income,  in  College,  Library,  and  Univeni^ 

Aeeonot* 25,181.28 

Amount  carried  forward, f69,209.07 


^jOOglc 


SUUement  ihowing  CKangea  in  ttie  Different  Pimdt 

nfOBBABB. 

AmonDt  brought  forward, fSS,109.S6 

LIBRARY. 

Oonataatiiu  Fund 968.80 

Bowditdx               M.18 

Parrar              "      26. OS 

Low«U              "      289.07    , 

BaliabniT         "      1.70 

Sever                "      . B6.S8 

Tucker             "      1,60 

Watenton  Gift  (balance) 80.29 

8undi7  GifU,  etc.        "           15.<9        484.08 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

Wiim  ProfBHorihip, SOO.OO 

John  W.  ttninby  Funil, 71. SI 

Jaokaon  Found  Btioii, 121.32 

Joahoa  Clapp  Scholarahip, 27.98 

J.  H.  Kendall           •'           83.92 

A.  W.  Buttrick  Fund .92 

BeneflcUiy  Money  Returned  (balMice),  ....  158.1>7 

ThomM  Gary  Scbolanhip 18.98         919.16 

LAW   SCHOOL. 

Balance 18,818.66 

Bemia  Profeiionhip 2,537.17    16,8fi5.78 

LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

Oeor^  A.  Oardner  Food, 66.90 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Balance 8,186.68 

Boyliton  Fund  for  Medical  Booki ISS.B? 

D.  v.  Oheever  Scholarsliip, 66.97 

J.  lugeraoll  Bowditch  Fund 112.81 

0«o.  Oheyne  Bhattuck  Memorial  Fellowahip,  40.72 

Oharlea  Eliot  Wan              "                "  201.08 

Blli*  Gifia  (balance) 662.60      4,44C88 

OBSEBVATOBY. 

David  Seara  Fnnd 72S.06 

XkTRper  Memorial  (balance) 864.90      1,887.98 

Amount  carried  forward, #76,789.99 


and  baianeet  dwing  the  year  ending  July  31,  1893.      (Continued.) 


Amount  brought  forward, 


il  forwaiM *riH,2{)9.07 


Statement  gkoyiing  Cluinges  m  the  D^erent  Fandt 


Amount  brought  forward, 975,769.99 

FUNDS  FOB  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


Bui  ley  Institution  (balance), 

Jaoiea  Arnold  Fund 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund 

a<>spel  Oburch  Fund, 

Oore  Annui^  "        

Huntington  Trotliiiigluai  Wolcott  Fund,    . 
Oaini  anil  Loiaei  for  General  Investmenti,     ■    . 

Arboretum  ConBtruction  Oifu, 

Otbt*  Fund  lor  EngraTinga 

John  Witt  Baadall  Fond, 

Oharle*  L.  Haaoock  Boquest, 


200.18 
994.70 
tlG.38 
22,87e.« 
2,448.78 
874.40 
23.63 
821.3S    i 


DENTAL  SCHOOL. 


Iiuireate  of  Fundi  establiihed  during  the  fear. 
James  Gtordon  Bennett  Friie,   .... 

lAdy  Howlaon  Scholarihip, 

OrUndo  W.  Doe  ..... 

laaAC  Bweetaer         "  

Salsa  

Balea  Book  Funil, 

Balea  Prize      "  

Prothineham  Profcaiorihip 

□Trua  K.  Warren  Fund, 

QaJni  from  change  of  inreitment. 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund, 

Credit  balances  created. 

Phillipa  Brooke  Houie 

Catharine  Page  PerUna  Bequeit,    . 
Gifti  for  Library  Stack  Room,    ..... 

Dental  School  Building  Glfti 

Price  Oreenleaf  Schalarship(unexpendedbal. 


6.94 
S49.60 
103.94 
£0.4t 
163.67 
1S.46 
38.26 
911.63 
14S.9fl 


6,021.79 

150,276.00 

lS,fi64.02 

6,42T.S3 

300.00  176,608.44 


ToUl «!9S,818.18 

C,.-,:cJbyCc>OJ^[c 


49 
during  the  gear  endiTig  Jviy  31 , 1 893.     ( Continued. ) 


AmODDt  bronght  forwanl,  . 


Balance,  whiah  ii  the  net  increue  of  the  Funds  and 
baUaoe*  for  the  jear  ending  Jul;'  SI,  1898,  ezclrd- 
ing  gift*  Ibr  ci^tal  account, 


Total $296,818.18 


50 

The  folloning  table*  ire  not  fonnd,  in  tbelr  preient  form,  In  th«  Tr«u> 
vrer"!  booki.  The^  axe  intended  to  exhibit  with  lome  det^l  the  reiotucM 
and  the  expenditure!  of  each  department  of  the  TnlTeriity.  The  income 
ot  eTerjr  Fund  held  bj  the  Universitj  is  given  in  these  tablet,  and  alto  tlie  inm 
paid  out  for  tbe  ipeciflc  object  of  each  and  evciy  Fund,  in  case  that  lum  be 
either  leai  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  Fund.  It  tha  object  to  which 
the  Income  of  a  Fund  ii  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  talariee,  for 
example, —  no  leparate  mention  ii  made  In  theie  tablet  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  pajment  1*  mer^d  with  otheri  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.   A  balanced  anmmar;  of  tiieie  tablet  will  be  found  on  pi^e  76. 

Tablb  No.  I. 
THE    UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  flind  heretofore  called  the 
Stock  Account,  from  tpeclal  invettment,  .  fl.HS.IT 

Tnterett  on  balance 1,789.50  S6,9S8.6T 

Income  of  the  fbllowing  fHinds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Qitarant;,  from  tpecial  inTestm't,  7,OG7.77 

•Toaeph  Lee,  from  tpecial  investment,    ....  499.00 

John  O.  Gray,  from  tpecial  inveitmenl,   .    .   .  1,347.50 

Oeorga  B.  Dorr,  from  special  invettment,   .   .  6,T86.TS 

FfSBcix  B.  Forkor,  from  special  investment,  .  6,679.40 

Zaraellf union, 78S.92 

I«on&rd  Jarvia 641.91 

Bamnet  B.  Bradford, S61.9T 

Beth  Tomer, S49.G0 

Eanry  T.  Korgan, 4,069.85 

IStaay  Horria,  J  of  income 74G.9S 

Tilliam  Perklnr 1,497.00 

Stanton  Blaka, 249.EO 

0«org«  Draper, 2,014.51 

John  Cowdin,  from  special  invettment,     .   .   .  1,836.6! 
Walter  Hasting*,. from  sp.  investm't,     9390.S4 

Interest  on  accumulated  income,         22.80  418.84 

John  L.  BuHeU  (pari  of) 1,160.16 

CharlottA  F.  Blanchard, 288.07 

Thomaa  Cotton 7.84 

President' 8,167.70 

Parker  FeUowthip* 2,824.!4 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,      .   .   .  56.^.84 

Hani*  Fellowship 636.78 

Jamea  Talker  Feltowthtp, 56t'>.e9 

Sogora  Fellowships 1,696.80 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowttiip 667.26 

John  Tyndall  Scholarahip 568.69 

Httnrjr  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship 540.82 

OBiaaOoodwin  "              "            516.47 

Amount  carried  forward •61,680.18 
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Table  I.,  coktimobd. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amonnt  brought  forward,   ....  Ul.SSO.lS 
Henry  BromfleldBt^^eraMeiiHiriKlFalloirihip,        516.47 

Sumner  Priie, 11T.S2 

a«orge  B,  Sohier  Prite, 9S0.00 

John  O.  Baigent  PHxe 76.66 

Jamea  Gordon  Bannett  Price 6.84 

Retiring  Aliowuic«  (accDmulatiiig) 13,868.83 

Lecture*  on  Political  Economy SS6.68 

William  HajM  Vogr;  Endowment E,0S6.98 

"              "            "      Conatruction,    ....  3,251.46 

Gift*  for  Semitic  CollecUona  andLib'y  (balance).  93.B8 
Edwin  Oonant  Bequett,  from  special 

invcBtment #140.00 

Intereat 2,722.64  3,868.64 

Oathitrin*  Fa^  Parkins  Bequest 2T6.00 

Gift!  for  PhiUip*  Brooks  House 86.63  977,761.63 

Pot  immediate  uae. 

QlEts  for  Semitic  Department, 836.00 

Bequeit  of  CRtharine  Pr^  Perkina 150,000.00 

C^fls  for  Phillipa  Brooks  Home, 6,»S8.26 

Tm.  Hayes  PogrgT  Conitructiou  (additional),  10,374.26 

Bdwin  Conant  Beqneit,                        "  1,729.06 

Bobert  N.  Toppan,  gift  for  prize 160.00  169,061.56 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  tlie  net  InconM  among 

tbe  Fundi, 478.83 

For  care  of  the  Sarali  Winslow  Fund 6.20 

Saleof  Catalogue!,  Calendar*,  Directoriei,  &c.,    .   .   .  968.80 

Sale  of  gran  and  wood 90.76 

Exanunation  fee*  for  degree*  of  Pb.D., 30.00 

Bentothoii*e«  In  No.  Harvard  St.,  Brighton 328.00 

Um  of  home*  by  College  officer*, 646.83      2. 543 .40 

•349,386^9 

PAYMENTS. 

Overuer*'  Expenae*. 

Advertiiing,  poaUge,  &c 9266.91 

Printing  Freaidem'i  Annual  Report, 1,230.00 

Printing  Treaturer'*      "         "       266.00 

Printing  other  reporta,  and  auditing  Treaanrer't 

account!, 499.00    t8,2e9.91 

Office  EzpeD«ei. 

fteaidenfa 1,008.65 

Treaaurer'a, 1,320.13 

Bor*ar' 2,770.17 

PnbUcation  Agent 2,602.88 

Supt.  ofBoildingt'and  Janitor**, 105.13 

Corporation  Boom*  (fbel,  rent,  furniture,  tc.),  .  3,647.70    10,249.65 

Amomit  carried  forward (12,509.66 


Table  I.,  gontinded. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amonot  broDght  fonrud •18,fi09.H 

StOariN. 

Pteaident, 98,007.97 

Tr«Mnrer  and  Depu^  Treuurer, S.OOO.OO 

SecreUr^r  of  the  L'niveraity 2,G0O.O0 

Secretuy  of  the  Boifd  of  Overseen, 200.00 

Bunar 8,000.00 

Publication  Agent, 1,GOO.OO 

Bnrau-'B  Assiitant, 1,300.00 

Clerki  TreaniTeT'i  office, 8,800.00 

Saperintendent  of  Bnildings, 2,*O0.00     28,'0T.fi7 

Hemorial  Hall  and  Sanden  Theatre. 

Repain,  Aiel,  gu,  £c.,      71S.86 

General  Expeoiei. 

Adverdaing 61.16 

Iiabor,  ftc.  on  grovnd«, G,S84.66 

Snbicriptlon  to  Mercantile  Agenc}' SOO.OO 

Watering  itreeti,  and  water SS8.96 

Watchmen l,S90.7fi 

Freight,  diplomai,  and  snndriei, 601.80 

Printing, 478.60 

Hiuic,  Commencement, 185.00 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 8,001.60 

Repun  and  improTementa, 4,1S9.TB 

Taxei  and  ininrance, fill. IS 

Sendees  of  Elec»ical  Engineer*,  &c., 248.63 

Expeniea  of  delegates, 100.40 

WoTld'i  Fair  expenses, 8,977-61    25.659.68 

«67,695.61 

8nndT7  pajmenta  from  Special  Funds. 

Sundry  Expenses,  Vogg  Collection SB. 00 

Surreying,  &c.,  for  Yogg  Art  Hnieum,  ....  10.75 

Sundry  expenses  Con&nt  Bequeit, 10.00 

Semitic  Collection 3,538.60 

Books  and  Binding lOT.ZO 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 1,000.00      3,G89.46 

Fellowihlps  and  Scholarship*. 

John  Farker, £,976.00 

Hwria, 500.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 560.00 

JamMWftlker, 415.25 

BoiT*'*! 1,500.00 

Morgan, 4,166.66 

Bob«rt  Treat  P&ine,  . S3S.S4 

Ozi»a  Ooodwis  Memorial, 675.00 

Henry  Bromfield  Xtog«r«  Memorial 460.00 

Henry  I<ee  Memorial 460.00 

John  Tyndall  Schola-ship S60.00 

Universi^  Scholarship 8.950.00   16,815.86 

Amount  carried  forward, 986,600.31 
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Table  I.,  coKmrnxD. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmonDt  brought  fomrd, 9^6,500.31 

Priiei. 

Andxerw  P.  Peabod^, 1300.00 

Ownve  B.  Bohicor, 2S0.00 

John  O.  Sargant 100.00 

BolMrt  S.  Toppan, 150.00         700.00 

967,200.81 

Table  No.  II. 
THE    COLLEGE. 


Frgm  Term  BUU. 

Initmction, 

Benta  aTulable  for  ([eaeral  oxpeoMl,    . 
Income  of  SchoUrihip  FnndB. 

Abbot,     172-60 

Alford  (accnmulating) 59.G8 

BwrUfltt, 267.11 

BOMen, 2es.7S 

Bigrtww, GOl.St 

Bowdit(a^ 5,507.41 

Brigbt,  i  Income  of  Briglit  Legacy I,247.fi0 

Brown«, 1S0.44 

BulniF  Sterling  COumte, 813.37 

Olaw  of  1809, 87G.3S 

1814, l*8.*0 

181B(Kirkluul), 288.82 

1817,[. 200.80 

ISflS,      170.S1 

'  1830  (wcumulMinB) 19S.G0 

1841, 205.44 

180S  (Dana) i87.»2 

1606,  from  ipecial  InTestment,    .    .    .  600.00 

1867, 162.08 

Orowninaliiald, S31.04 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 272.20 

Jnliu*  Dexter,      99.80 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 103.94 

William  Samuel  Bliot, 270.31 

Farrar, 293.71 

Bich&rd  Augruatine  Oambrill, 514.17 

Oharlea  Haven  Ooodirin, 300.10 

Oraane  (accumalating), 176.90 

Price  Oreenleaf, 2,800.00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Uncolo,  ....  296.85 

Hodgaa, 522.10 

Hollia,     274.20 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 51B.07 


Amonnti  carried  forward,     .    .    .    «18,192.44  9306,442.58 


H 


Table  II.,  contutobo, 
RECEIPTS. 
Amonnta  brought  forward,  .   .    .   .  «ie,192.i4  •806,442.62 

WilUam  Herriok, 264.ST 

BCorey,      386.72 

lAdy  Kowloon, S4S.S0 

PnmoTer.    Interest 4U2.9! 

Annuity i2S.9r,  286.2T 

Perldiu  (accumulating),  • 179.04 

Bodger(accuniaUtiDg), 47.76 

Hanry  Bromfleld  Bo^ra, 168.76 

BdwardBusaell  (•ccnnmliiting),     192.31 

SaltonataU 121.86 

Mary  and  LsTarettBaltonatall, 819. S6 

Bavage,      .  800.00 

S&lea,     1S3.G7 

Sever, 160.78 

Bawall 497.SS 

Shattuck 2,362.29 

Blade, 290.87 

Story- (accumulating), 184.68 

Btonghton  (accnnralating), S4.62 

Oorham  Thomas,     205.69 

loppan 853.49 

Townsend, 1,S41.3I 

Walcott 204.84 

Whiting, 616.81      26,898.88 

BeceiTed  from  theTnule«  of  the  Thayer  BchoUrahlpi,  2,800.00 

for  the  Warren  H.  Ondworth           "  600.00 

"  Oeoi^eBmersoiLliowell       "  400.00 
"          -'    "  Katthewa    Scholanhipa   (i   of   net 

renta  of  Hall), 6.412.86        0,212.86 

Other  Beneflciary  Funda,  income  of. 

"ExhibiUoni,"      490.62 

Palfiey  "  Exhibition," 94.86 

Samuel  Ward.     From  special  invettment,  .    .  60.00 

John  OloTer  (accumulating) 87.87 

auinoy  TnfU, 649.40 

KowaDay, 288.46 

Konroe, 618.81 

Price  Oreenleaf  Aid, 16.822.86     18,882.40 

Priie  Funds,  income  of. 

WardNichoUa  Boylstou  Prizea  for  Elocution,  200.86 

James  Bowdoin  Prize*  for  DiMertationa,    .  .  666.26 
Bdward  Hopkins  Qift  for  "  Deturs." 

From  Truateei, 9226.94 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .         66.02  390.96 

□hauRoey  Wright, 37.62 

Sales, 38.28        1,228-97 

Amount  carried  fbrward, 9362,660.68 
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Table  II.,  ooHTDimD. 

KECBIPTS. 

Amoimt  brought  forwud, 9863,660.68 

Fonda  for  Initrcction,  income  of, 

Alford  Profeuoiihip tiiSei-ea 

Boylcton          ■■           1,4U.02 

Eliot                 "           l,0T8.e* 

J.  PhillipB'  addition  to  Bliot  ProfenoTihip,  fiOO.OO 

Brving  Frofeaionhip, ITt.6S 

Fimbar           "               1,786.95 

Harsajr           "                )  inc.  of  the  Fund,  606.30 

Hollia            "              (Mathematics}, .   .  186.98 

HoUii            "              (Dirini^),     .   .   .  1,7SZ.46 

KoLmii        "               3,li8.e4 

ferUna         "               1,047.90 

Plnmmer      "              1,248.B0 

Ptqp*                "                 2,619.76 

Btunford        "                8,816.41 

Smith             "               1,164.69 

Food  for  Pennanent  Tutors, 810.37 

ThcM.  LaeFandfortheHenejProfeMoribip,  1,086.03 

ThoB.  Lm     "      "    ReadiDK. 788.27 

dau  Snbaoription, 7,236.60 

H«iuyFlyiit,     16.37 

PfttQ  Dudley  Fund 146.46 

GifU  for  saUrie*.      2,600.00     33,480.86 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips  unreitricted  Fund,  1,671.85 

"       "  John  A.  Blanohard            "            "  52.39 

■'       "  I>anielH.  Pierce                 "            "  669.76 

"        ><  J.  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund  (accumolatillg),    .  283.58 

'■  John  S.  Thayer    " 764.33 

"        "  Fund  for  Religious  Services 61.60 

"        "  Chimey  Fund, 9,410.64 

"         "  Classical  Publication  fund  of  the  OlaM  ot 

1886, 819.41 

"  InCTBue  Sunmer  Wheeler  Fund,  .   .   .  2,495.00 

X        •■  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 629.49 

"        "  The  Joaeph  Levering'  Pond  for  Physical 

Eesearch 40T.S8 

••          ■  Oyms  H.  Warren  Fund 146.96      16,700.88 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers, 3,918.00 

aar«y  Athletic  Building. 

For  o*e  of  lookers 188.00 

Jcdnsreon  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, 6,743.60 

Interest  OD  nnexpended  balance 88.13        8,830.62 

Amount  carried  fonrard |41S,T3S.fi4 


BBCBIPTa. 

Amount  brought  fonrftrd M16,TS8.fi4 

Buiikrit  Departmeat. 

Addittontl  gift  from  Henry  0.  Warran,  .   .  .       1760.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, B4.GS  T8i.fi3 

Ohiu'lsa  Faircbild'a  gift  for  Geological  llepartinent. 

Interest  on  nnezpended  balance 40.0S 

Piychological  Laboratory  and  library. 

Intereit  on  unexpended  balance 1S.02 

Clasaical  Libraiy. 

Intereit  on  unexpended  balance SB.81 

BolAuic  Garden  and  Botanic  Huieum. 

Income  of  BolMiic  Department  Fond,     ....      2,000.94 

..        ..  ^.owellFnnd, 3,962.76 

'•       »  Jolm  L.  BumoU  Fund S4.96 

Rent  of  house, 700.00 

Glfta  for  preient  uie, 660.00 

8aleofflairen,&c.,toS<ic.Coll.Init.  of  Women,  7S.00       C,403.67 

Herbarinm. 

Income  of  Fnnd, 1,466.72 

GUIs  tor  present  use 8,560.00 

Receired  from  Ami  Oray's  copyrighta,     .    .   .      S,0T4.65 

Income  of  Jolm  L.  BuoaaU  Fnnd, 74.66 

Sale  of  duplicate  books 60.66 

"     "  plants,  &c 60.96        8,2»6.8S 

Snndriei. 

For  uie  of  rooms  by  College  Society SIO.OO 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,  .   .    .         664.00 
"    "  Chemutry  and  Phyiici  pamphlets,  .   .   .         621.79 

"    ■■  old  examination  papers, 126.6E 

"    "  Historical  Monographs 190.96 

•'    "  old  material, 34.00 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  Ac 1,257.00 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses (7,607.60 

Otherret-eiptsfromSummer  Courses,  84.8S      7,691.66 

Laboratory  fees  received. 

Chemistry,      :   16,946.10 

Physics 2,480.00 

Natural  History, 2,163.75 

PbUosophy 172.60    11,762.86 

Gifts  for  books  for  claas-Toom  libraries,  &c.,  .   .       1,440.60 
Gifts  for  illustrated  lectures  in  Latin  and  Greek 

department 9825.00 

Unexpended  ^tpropriationretum'd,        165.00 

Intereit  on  unexpended  balance,  .  8.66         993.66     3S,091.77 

Total  receipts, 9469,396.19 


Table  II,,  cohtinubd. 

PATMBNT8. 

F^  the  iDcnmbenu  of  the  following  Scbolanhlpi. 

Abbot, »160.00 

Bartlstt, 250,00 

Baaaett, 970.00 

Bigelow, G00.00 

Bowditch, 4,683.30 

Bri^rfat, 1,000.00 

Browne, 300.00 

Knluff  Sterling  CluMto, 400.00 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, 700.00 

01aaaofl802, 300.00 

"       1814, 83.34 

■'       181B  (KiiUand), 2C6.66 

"       1817, 100.00 

"       1828 200.00 

"       1841, 133.34 

"        1802  (Dana), 200.00 

1886, 600.00 

OrowninstLield, 400.00 

HodgoB, 260.68 

George  and  Hartha  Berby,      260.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 16G.66 

Tarrar,      250.00 

Blchard  Augustine  Oambrill, 4O().0O 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, SOO.OO 

Price  Greenleaf, 2,800  00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  ihe  town  ot  Lincoln 3,13..H4 

HoUie, 200,011 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 400, "I) 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 4(i(),66 

Kattbaws, 6,600.00 

William  Merrick, 200.(K) 

Fennoyer, 290.00 

Benry  Bromfleld  Rogers, I50,oo 

Savage,         300,00 

Sever, 100. fjo 

SewftU,      400,(10 

BhattuclE, 2,100.(11) 

Slade, 3;i;5.:i4 

Thayer, 3,800.00 

Gorham  Thomas,     200.oo 

Toppan, 300.(10 

Townsend, I,28:i.3,| 

Walcott, I6{i.r.c. 

Whiting,       400.00    31,145.8 

Amount  carried  forward, S31,14o,8 
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Tablk  IL,  cotrmnisD. 
t  "         PAYMENTS. 

Amomit  bronght  fonrud •3t,14S.81 

Paid  othsr  Benefldwie*  from  the  foliowlng  Funds. 

BxhibiUons, #477.00 

Fftl£rey  exhibitioii 80.00 

Samuel  Wftrd, 60.D0 

auinoy  Tufts, MO.OO 

Day, 262.50 

Hunroe, 610.00 

Fric«  OrMulaaf  Aid, 17.188.81 

8choUr«hip  and  BeoeflcUrr  Honey  Betaraed, .  .  860.88    19,968.11 

PriK«. 

Boylaton  PiIsm  for  Elocution 266.00 

Bowdoill  Priiei  for  DuKrtatioDi 550.00 

"Detun"  from  Hopkins  Donation 337.60 

Ohaimcey  Wrifflit  Fund, 2B.O0     1,067.60 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Salarieiandvaget, 6,340.00 

Janitor*  and  cleaning, 1,421.18 

Fuel,  water,  gaa,  and  lUDdriei 1,768.06 

Repairs  and  iiDprovementi, 1,189.66 

Apparatas, 940.66 

11,604.44 

Less  smonnt  received  from  other  Departments,  2,200.18      9,B04.S6 

0ajr«7  Athletic  Building. 

Repairs  and  improrements 112.98 

Janitors  and  cleaning,      485.00 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  and  sandrles 389.88 

Insurance, 60.00      1,137.31 

JefEtown  Physical  Laboratniy. 

Spent  on  building  and  Itxtares, 133.07 

Laboratory  expenses, 84,066.43 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College,  .   .   .  600.00    8,466.42      8,631.49 

John  B.  Thayvr  Fund. 

Expenses  of  Qaarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  ■   .  67G.S9 

The  Joaeph  IiOv«rmg  Fund  for  Physical  Research. 

Paid  sundry  scconnts,      910.78 

CHiarlea  Fairchild'a  gift  for  Geological  Department. 

Sundry  expenses 860.00 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Oloa*  of  1866. 

PrinUog  Studies  in  Claaslcal  Philology 800.00 

Sanskrit  Department 

Printing  Harrard  Oriental  Series,  Ac 10S.60 

Amount  carried  forward #67,888.08 


Table  II.,  contimued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  fonranl. 967,883.08 

Pl^chological  Laboratory  and  Library. 

Pftid  for  appamtui,  book*,  &c., 901.69 

Salaiiei  for  initruction,      SSS,06G.19 

Faytnenu  for  College  Edifices  notvalned  on  TreMorer'* 

Cleaning  and  care, •12.589.69 

Iniunnce lOfi.OO 

Repairs,  improvemenu,  An., lM18-8fl     29,I07.IH( 

Botanic  0»rden  and  Botanic  Mnaeum. 

For  salariea,  labor,  repair!,  material!,  Ac 11,466.99 

Interest  on  Advance!,     362. 6<     11,S29.S3 

Herbarinm. 

For  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  niaterlals,  tec 6,819.14 

Sammer  Schools. 

Salarie B.STS.Sa 

Clerical  servicei., 400.00 

Supplies.  materUla,  &c S16.2T 

Printing, 369. TS 

Ad»enUing,      309.80 

Instruments  andHpparatui> 117.92     10,688.36 

'                     I^tid  from  gift!  for  books  for  Political  Ecannmy  Dept. ,  138.16 

"       •'      "        "    Frencli                         •*  48.62 

"      '■         ■'    Mathematics               "  12.78 

"      '■      "         '•    German                        "  80,81 

■'       "      "         ■'    Social  Qnestlons,  11.39 

•    Clurical  Librwy,  897.46 

■■       "      "         "    Historical     "  612.64       1,163.04 
I                                      "      "  illnitrated  lecturea  in    L«tin  and 

■                                                          Greek  Departtnents, 614.9S 

"       "   Historical  apparatus, 6.08 

I  Appropriations  for  collectionB  and  laboratories. 

Phyaical  apparatus  (Prof.  Trowbridge) 1,000.00 

Mineralogy  and  Chemtetry  (Prof.  Cooke),    .   .   .  1,000.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Ooodale) 360.00 

'                             BoUny  (Prof.  Farlow) 200.00 

Geology  (Prof.  Sbaler) 360.00 

Zodlogy  (Prof.  Hark), .   -   .  250.00 

Piychology  (Prol  MQnsterberg) 260.00 

,                             Fine  Art!  (Prof.  Norton) 200.00 

Geography  (Prof.  DaTia) 250.00 

.                                Draviag  (Asst.  Professor  Moore), 160.00 

Outa  A  photograph* "          "                200.00 

I                                                       Amounts  carried  forward, 94,100.008366,466.60 

^;■,...dl..■,^..VHIVlt. 


Table  II.,  coKmnrsD. 
PATMBNTS. 

Amonitu  brought  fonrud M.lOO.OOtSeS.USJtO 

Appropriations  (^continved). 

Petrography  (Aiat.  Frofeoor  Wolff), 150.00 

Photographic  apparaiua  (Inatr.  Fiti), 2S0.00 

laboratory  feei  appropriated 11,803-35 

Fuel  Aiul  aerTJce  in  Nat.  Hiit.  Labor'i 1.500.00  tlT.SOS.SS 

Jefbraon  P1ij«ieal  Laboratory. 

Expenies  paid  by  the  College. 600.00 

Appleton  Cliapel. 

Prcacliing  and  morning  aerricei, 8,070.00 

Organiat  and  Choir-raaater l.SOO.OO 

Choir, 1,400.00 

Book*,  hymnals,  and  music 488.13 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c., 1,316.63 

Bervices  and  wages, 166.96       T,S3S.60 

G«BeT«l  Expenses. 

Admission  examinations, 1,667.69 

AdTertlsing 139.07 

CommencemeDt  Dinner, 661.61 

Deans  and  Chairmen  Committees,  aalaiies,  cleri- 
cal and  offlue  expenses 11,639.00 

Fuel,  &c., T,669.9» 

Furniture, 1,007.09 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  anndiies 566.16 

Gas, 8,048.72 

Music,  Class-Day,     126.00 

Few*  hired  In  Cambridge  chnrohes, 1,>86.!6 

Printing  offlce,  expenses, $19,461.21 

Less  amonnt  receired  from  other 

Departments 11.644.73  7,916.48 

Printing ■     18.00 

Services  of  examiner*  and  proctors, 4,196.54 

"        "  aasislanls  to  instnictora 4,619.34 

"         >■  undergraduatua 1,063.08 

Assistant  in  Geological  Libral^ 250.00 

AttendanU  in  Hiatorical  Library 618.00 

Committee  on  reception  of  Students 96.56 

Special  services  at  registrations 48.91 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials 464.46 

Watchmen, 869.00 

Water  rates, 647.54 

Laboratory  aisisUuit, 281.14 

Collation SS5.00 

Book*.      178.39 

Examination  of  Schools, 747.96 

Stationery  and  postage G20.69     6a,34S.Se 

Total  paymenta 9449,084.81 


Tablb  No.  III. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Incoine  of  the  following  Fundi  for  the  purchaie  of  booki. 

Subicription  for  Libnry «fi30.89 

Katliftniel  I.  Bowditoh lOii.M 

Brigrbtii  incoine  ofthe  Bright  Legacy, 1,247.60 

Oonstantius,}  of  income, 649.116 

BdwinOoiiaiit,i  of  income, 34C.78 

Denny, 268.26 

Sliza  F&mu', 26S.47 

Horace  A.  Haven 158.43 

Francia  B.  Hayea, G05.64 

George  Hayward,      266.47 

Thomas  HoUia 121.2(1 

Sidney  Homer 107.09 

Frederick  A.  Lone, 267,06 

LoweU, 1,157.83 

Oharlea  BCinot.  From  special  inrestm't,  94,200.00 

Intcreat  on  unexpended  bnlance,          11,92  4,211.92 

Lucy  Oegood, 839,03 

Mary  Oegood, 8.-.4,34 

Francis  Bales, 130.29 

Stephen  Salisbury 274.G5 

Sever, 1,004.58 

Samuel  Shapleigh 201,45 

George  B.  Bohier  (part  of),      75.04 

Oharlea  Sumner, 1,875.74 

Xchabod  Tucker.     From  «pptLal  investment,   .    .  300.00 

George  W.  Wales.     Gilt $200.00 

Intereaton  uneipendi^il  balunce,         18,16  218.16 

James  Walker, .  .  .  798. ;c 

Thomas  W.Ward, 265,27 

Executors  of  Bobert  Wateraton. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance 28,79 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 503.46 

Gift  from  Dante  Society 50,00 

Sale  of  duplicates,  &l-., 25,00 

Gift  from  Alfred  T.  White 15.00  10„582,S6 

James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (}  of  income),  1,3-111.85 

.Oonstantiue                "           "               "          4   '■        "  049.35 

Edwin  Conant           ■■           '■              ■■          i    -        -  1.040.34 

Daniel  Treadwell     ■'            ■'              "       578.94 

Daniel  Austin          ■'          "            "      310.88 

Bben  Wright            "            "              '■       4.990,00 

Jarvis                        "          "            "      24.95 

Price  Qreenleaf        '■           "              "       16.822,89  2.".,-e4.20 

Amount  carried  forward. S42.31fi,75 


Table  III.,  ookiihuku. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  fonrard, •42,S46.7S 

Pee*  for  Die  of  Library,     tftS.OO 

Sale  of  Bulletini,  &c S8.00       108.00 

Gilta  for  library  Stack  Room,  receWed  throngh  Mont 

WiUiuna,  TteMnrer 18,566.89 

Additional  lubfcription 60.00 

Interett  on  balance 57.18  18,681.01 

•66,188.77 

PAYMENTS. 
Por  Book*  from 

Bnbicriptioa    Fund, HOt-M 

Bowditidi           "      80.88 

Bright               •'      ' .  l,SS0.fiO 

Oonant               "      876.90 

Gonatantina      ■■       581.0S 

DB&ny               "      808.78 

Taxnx               "      389.4> 

Haven               "       171.87 

HayM                '■       6U.8T 

Hftrwud           »      81f.0« 

HoUU                        144.86 

Homer              "      118.69 

XAnfl                     "       S88.CS 

Zrf>weU                 "       868.76 

KiBOt                  "       4,419.0S 

Lucjr  Oegood    "       873.M 

ICarr  Osgood    --       876.88 

S&lea                          116.81 

teUabiuy           "      27S.9S 

Bwer                    "       968.S6 

Shaplsigli          "      967.06 

Sohier                  "       S4.S9 

Sumner              "      1,986.07 

Tucker               "      I98.SO 

W&lker              "      819.93 

■Ward                  "      S80.18 

J.  HunUngtcm  Woloott  Fund 644.18 

WaleaGIft, 236.U 

Watanrton  Gift,     8.50 

Dante  Socletj  Gifl,      88.04 

Duplicate  monej, 88.58 

SnbKriptlon  of  1880 S. 74  #16,902.05 

Salarlei  and  wage*,      S6,647.81 

Binding, 1,804.61 

Stationery  and  poitagu 6S0.2S 

Amonnu  eaniad  fbrward $S7,482.17  9I6,90S.05 


-""'S'^ 


Taklk  III.,  coNmniED. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmouDU  brought  forward,     .    .    .     CSTttSi.  17  916,002.0s 

Fad, 1,252.27 

Bepsin  uiJ  ImproTcmenu, 206. 19 

frtight,  iTftter,  luppUei,  and  lundrie* 811.19 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,000.69 

Faniimrfl, 600.13 

BaUetint,  and  other  printiDK, 1,606.07 

Book  and  Coin  caw 620.31    38.384.82 

$60,266.87 


Table  No.  IV. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

BECEIPT8. 

Income  of  the  Ibllowing  Fund*  applicable  to  8alari«i. 

DlTinity  Scliool,  balance «1,456.2S 

Bw^Junln  Busaay  Profesionhiii, l,B76.4t 

ParknuuL  FrofeMonhip, 799.20 

John  Hancoolt  Profeisonhip, 299.80 

WUm  ProfeiBorsliip  of  EccleBiaatlcal  HUtory,     .  3,462.87 

FroUiiaffluun  Profetaorahip, 911.82 

8U&U01  Dext«r,      1,011.97 

Honry  Xilenow, 468.83 

lbi7  P.  TownMnd, 261.97 

Winthrop  WftTd 104.79 

BMDtiel  Samr, 62.3ff 

Atmluun  W.  Fuller 62.39 

Okroliua  Ksniun, 62.89 

Joaapli  Baker, 392.96 

ThonuwTileaton  ofNew  YorkEndoirnienl,  1,996.00 

Oliver  AmM, 846.30 

Beniy  P.  Kidder 499.00 

Abby  Orocker  Iticlmioud, 49.00 

Neir  Endowment, 3,564.21 

Williun  B.  Spooner  Legacj' 489 .00  »17,648.46 

Income  of  Scholanhip  Fnnda. 

JftokKin  Foundation, 707.98 

Tlioina*  Oftry 2S8.98 

Oeorge  Oh^mut, 126.00 

Joahna  Olftpp, 80T.9S 

7.  Hcnrr  Kendall, 289.92 

HaiLoy  Kendall, 165.22      1.706.03 

Amount  carried  forward 819,304.49 


T^BLE  IV.,   CONTIHDBD. 

BECEIFT8. 

Amount  broi^ht  forwud, •19,864.49 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joaltua  Olapp #108.6« 

William  Pomroy 62. S9 

iTnTiwnTi  0.  AndrewB, 26.20 

Iievi*  Oonld, 43.46 

Daniel  Auatin, 44.41 

Abnor  W.  Buttrick, 652.59 

Adanu  Ayer, 49.90 

John  W.  auinbf, TI.Sl 

Jo}m  L.  BiUMll, 49.90 

Xdwin  Ooniuit, S49.60  • 

lAuiaa  J.  H&U, 9.38 

Intereit  on  Benefldkry  monef  retaraed  (twUnce),  188.57      1,498.49 

Bvt^amin  BuMey  Tniit  Q  of  net  income  for  uie  of 

Uili  School)) 8,729.89 

6al«  of  duplicmte  books, 56.76 

Tenii  Billi. 

For  instruction, 8,089.68 

ForrenU 2,970-On     6,009.88 

From  College  Library,  for  Cstaloguing, .    181.29 

•30,880.09 
PAYMENTS. 

For  Saluies  for  instrncUon $21,427.66 

Services  and  wages, !,320.S6 

Labor,  reptUn,  and  improrenients, 1,892.94 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 1,384.18 

Books  and  binding, 802.75 

PrinUng, 175.26 

Insurance 140.00 

Fuel,  gM,  find  water 886.38 

Stationery,  postage,  diplomas,  and  sundries,     .    .    .  1S1.96 

Collation, 86.00 

Furniture 104.62 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 146.44 

AdTertising, 97.40  <2»,6 13  JS 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  ScholanUps. 

Jaokaon  Foundation, (86.66 

Thomw  Csxy, 840.00 

Oaorge  Olwpnuui, 133.34 

JotlhuA  Ol&pp, 180.00 

Nancy  KendiOl, 186.66 

J.  Heniy  Kendall, aOO.OO     1,636.66 

Paid  beneficiaries  fh>m  the  following  Fundi : 

Abnw  W.  Bnttriok, 661.67 

VilliJUii  Pomroy, 68.14        709.81 

•81,860.06 


Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL 


Income  of  the  fbUowiog  Fundi. 

Lav  School,  bslinca t8,I17.90 

Nathan  Dftna  ProfeHonhip 786.98 

Baqjamin  BuaM^     "            1,196.60 

ImooBojraJl     .         "            416.82 

Weld                           ■'            *,740.a5 

B«ini»                          "      3,«T.l7 

Law  School  Book  Fund, S.UO.M 

Bfti^uiun  BuM«7  Tnut  (_i  of  net  inaome  for 

a«a  of  tbi«  School), 3,729.38 

John  Foatsr,  income  for  L^n  Student*  e»ery 

■econdyear 168.28  f  19,088.07 

Term  BilU. 

For  initmc^on 67,960.00 

Anoaymout  gift  for  Initruction  in  the  Peculiaritiei  of 

Ha«Mu;ha«etU  Law, 1,000.00 

Sale  of  Catalognei, «9.3fi 

978,087.4! 
PAYMENTS.  ' 

For  SaUrie*  for  inrtroction #36,350.00 

Librarian  and  Auiitanta 6,417.03 

Janitor*,  cleaning,  &c. 1,106.49 

Booki  and  bindiog, 9,447.09 

Fuel 1,021.S0 

Qm, 968.61 

Printing, 1,043.86 

SchoUrahIp* 1,960.00 

Labor,  r«i^n,  and  improvementB 1,334.60 

StaUonerj  and  poitage, 370.26 

Freight,  diplomai,  and  inndrlei 430.63 

Water  rate 82.60 

Famimre 836.36 

Scrricea  of  examiner!  and  proelors 168.60 

Proportion  of  expense!  of  OyniMuittin, 1,407.96 

Adrertiiing, 36.00 

World'i  Fair  expenie 183.09 

IniuraDCe, UOO. no  861,671.69 

Tablb  No.  VL 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS, 
tncome  of  the  following  Fnnda. 

Medioia  School,  Iwlance, •4,886.31 

JaokMm 967.78 

Wuran,  for  Anatomioal  Miuenm, 689.73 

Amount  carried  fonrard 95,932.66 


..Coogic 
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Table  VI.,  cokthided. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brou^t  torwni, #E,9S2.66 

Ward  KidxolasBorlstoiX,  for  UadlcalPrlsQi,  .  176.90 

Tard  Violiolu  Boylston,  for  HwUc^  Booki,  168.67 

Owu^W  O.  Bh&ttaok, 8St.74  • 

Ewrsaf  FrofeiioMtiip,  J  iDCome  of  tiiaftiiid,  .    .  408.53 

UedicKl  library  XiiDd 9S.S6 

OuiiMiy  Xofto, 99.80 

David  Williaou  OhMVM  Bcholuvhip,  ....  S66.97 

Iwu  8w«etwr  ScholMihip SS0.41 

George  Olieyiw  8h«Uack  Memorial  Fellowship,  165.78 

John  Ware                            "             "  K7.28 

Oh&rlea  Xliot  Ware                 "               "  157.28 

Bdward  X.  BorringMr 1,373.10 

Saary  HanUi,  t  of  income,     746.98 

lUryW.  SwaU, 786.67 

Samual  T.  Swett, 998.00 

aamnelE.  Fits, 91.62 

7.  Ingenoll  Bowditch, 319.01 

Hatuy  WUUrd  WiUianu,  from  ipevM  inveat.,  447.00 

New  mbacription 1,786.02 

miMi  Gifta  (balince} e7..^1<lB,53I.83 

Gifts  for  present  uae 3,321.25 

Term  Billa. 

For  Instruction, 86,109.28 

For  graduation  fees, 2,010.00 

Id  Chemic&l  Laboratory,  brealuge  and  chemical*,  t,260.24 

In  Practical  Anatom;,  for  use  of  material,    .    .    .  942.00 

For  extra  examination  feea,  4c., 87.00    90,408.62 

From   Dental  and  Veterinary  Schools  for  Laboratory 

instruction 642.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purcliaae  of  microscapea,  666.00 

Use  of  labgratory  by  S^te  of  Massachuaetta, 125.00 

Sale  of  old  material 6.76 

9110,689.86 

PAYMENTS.  ■ 
Boylston  Medical  Prises. 

Prire 9200.00 

Advertising 60.00       9860.00 

WftxTVn  Anatomical  Museum. 

Insurance,      ...        847.52 

Expense*  and  additiona  to  collection 478.80         836.78 

Bdward  X,  Bairinger  Scholarship  No.  1,   .   9800.00 

"    2,    .      200.00  600.00 

David  WiUiiuna  Cheevar  Scholarship, 200.00 

Immo  Sweetaer  Scholarship 800.00 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship,      381.86 

Ohulofl  Bliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship 66.26 

Amounts  carried  forward 91,237.50   91,075.78 
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TaBLK  VI.,    COKTlMnKD. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmonnU  brought  forward,     ....  Sl.SST.BO   •1,076.72 

a«org«  OIM71M  Bh&ttuck  MemorUl  Fellowahip,     .   .  22S.00 

Ficult}'  ScboUnblpt 800.00 

Benaflci&riei  from  Foster  income 200.00 

Other  BeneSciariel, 100.00      2,6eS.S0 

J.  Inganoll  Bowditcli  Td,  Phjilologt  ftppu«ta«,  &c.,  206.60 
Elli)  Gifti,  EipenieB  and  lalaiy,  PhyiioU^y  and  Patho- 
logical Bacteriology 1,416.01 

Booka  and  binding,  from  Library  Fund, 346.49 

Chemical  Laboratoi7 t,M8.10 

Phytiological  Lajwratoij 400.00 

Anatomy, 2,750.00 

Patholoe^cal  Laboratory 1,030.00 

Bacteriolo^cal  Laboratory 1,800.00 

ObMMriet,     S00.00 

Hiitology  and  Embryology, 746.00 

Bandaging  and  apparatot 12S.00 

Therapeutict  and  Hygiene, 160.00 

niarmacology 600.00 

Salarie*  for  iMITDctioa, r>7,112.0D 

Rf  paira  and  improvemenU, 2,382.48    78,M2.S8 

QradDates  couraei,  feei  repaid  to  Initroctori, 1,870.00 

Summer          "            "           l^fiTi.OO      S,T86.00 

General  Bxpenaea. 

Adrertiting  and  catalogue 1,000.00 

Fnel, 2,804.»6 

Qa< 99i.1B 

Iiuurnnce,      1,046.00 

Printing,      749.60 

Serviceg  and  wage*, 3,220.00 

Statiooerj  and  poitage 608.68 

Water  rate*, 680.80 

Furniture 462.26 

Janitort  and  cleaning,      4,874.65 

Freight,  diploDUU,  and  lundiiet, 666.99 

Suppliei,  tools,  and  material 784.76 

World's  Fair  expense 1.613.04    18,578.66 

9106,461.61 

Table  No.  VII. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  fbllowing  Funds. 

DenUl  School,  balance 9338.43 

Endowment 760.78 

Gift*  for  ne«  building 402.63   gl.496.84 

Amount  carried  forward, 11,496.84 


.,>,>,gK 


Table  YII.,  continded. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forwani, '•1)496.84 

T«nn  Bill*,  tor  iniUnction 7,850.00 

Feei  from  Inflrmuy, tSi^OO.OO 

"       "     I*boi»tot7, 1. 967.87      (,887.87 

Qifta  for  present  use, 95.00 

"     "    new  building 6.088.00 

980,824.81 
PATMEHT8. 

AdTertldng  asd  catalogoei 4888.46 

Care  of  room*  and  cleftning, 1,051. es 

Frei^t,  diplomas,  and  (undries 688.15 

Fa«l, 803.64 

Gas. 110.85 

Snppliei,  apparatus,  &c 3,640.61 

Furniture 188,14 

Bepaln  and  ImprovemeDU, 671.40 

Salaries  for  inatructlon, -  .   .  5,850.00 

Stattoneij  and  postage, 140.01 

Water  rates, 70.00 

Medical  School,  for  I^iborator/  instruction 387.00 

Delegate's  expenses, 48.30 

PrinUng, 287.61  tl2,877.11 


Table  No.  VIII. 
LAWBENCE  SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 
BECEIPT8. 
Income  of  the  fbllowing  Funds. 

Lawrence  Sdentlflc  School,  balance, #458.49 

Professorship  of  Engineering 2,038.22 

Abbott  Lawrenoa, 8,070.65 

Jamea  Lawrenoa, S,818.T1 

J<AxL  B.  Barringrar, 1,631.28 

OwTga  A-  Oardner, 201.70  «9,807.0e 

Term  Bills,  tbr  instruction, 27,780.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, S,OOO.CiO 

•39,687.06 

PAYMENTS.  

Oeo^a  A.  Oanlnar  Fund. 

PhotograplM  &c  for  Geological  department,  9144.80 

Salaries  for  instruction •28,851.81 

lustnunents  and  apparatuf, 3,416.80 

Books  and  binding, 466.72 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....     •80,282.83      •144,80 


Table  VIII.,  coxTmuED. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmannU  brought  forwBTil •S0,232.8S       tl4t.80 

Printing, 606. SS 

Fuel, SM.69 

Omt,  water,  freight,  and  sundriei, 272.86 

Jenitor  and  cleaning,      S36.50 

Labor  and  repidre 92T.!6 

Bxpeniea  Chemical  I>aboratorr  (P*!^  oOi B8.U 

Scbolanhipi 8,400.00. 

Proportion  of  eipeniei  of  Oymnaaium M6.48 

Fnrnitnre 621.08 

AdrerUdng 241.08 

Stationerj  and  poitage 70.36 

Serricei  and  irages 76S.2S 

SappUe*.  tooli,  and  materlaU,     643.96 

Electric  power, t3.~>.eO 

World'*  Fur  expente 48r..4«    40,314.56 

«40, 469.86 


Table  No.  IX. 
JIUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  foilowing  Fundi. 

Orajr  Fund  for  Zoological  Hmeani, 92,496.00 

Agawiii  K«morial.     Interest,      .    .  $13,763.89 

From  ipeclal  investment,  .    .    .       1,115.68   14,869.07 

Te&ah«TB  and  Pupils, S78.94 

Humboldt,      886.28 

Permanent  ITand  for  Huieum  of  Zoology,     .    .    ■      6,861.70 
Tirrinia  Barr«t  OibtM  Scholardiip,    .   .   .  207.98>2«,1S8.98 

Stnrgia  Hoopw 4.990.00 

♦29.168.98 
PAYMENTS.  ' 

^dd  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
paratiTe  Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Orfty #2,496.00 

A^umIm  Kenuuri&l,  general  expense* 14,804.17 

A^umIm  Xamorial,  advance*  repaid,     ....  64.90 

T«Mliars  Bad  PupUa ST8.94 

Humboldt,     886.28 

Permanent, 6,861.70 

'VlrginU  Ban«t  Oibba  SchoUrshlp,    ....     _2Sa0O«24, 340.99 
BtorgU  Hooper  Fnnd,  Professor  of  Oeology,  .    .    .  6,160.00 

929,890.09 
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Tablk  No.  X. 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
iBCome  of  th«  following  Fundi, 

Bdvard  B.  FhiUips, •S,B08.67 

Jamas  EftTward, 1,047.90 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, S,336.SI 

Paine  Profeuonhip  of  Practical  Actronomy,  .    .  2,496.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 10,680.80 

Aus-uatua  Story 067.69 

David  Saara, 1,446.10 

Joaiali  Quincy, 67S.80 

Jamas  8aTaca(i  of  uMiuconie),     448.9S 

OharloMe  Karris,     99.80 

TlLomaa  G.  Applaton, S49.80 

J.  lDgarw>ll  Bowdilxdt, 124.76 

NeV  Gndowmant, i,49S.O0  tS4,061.74 

From  tale  of  tlma  ilgnal*, 109.46 

"        "     *■  Obaerratorj  publicatlonB, 46.78 

"     "  gTBi 80.00         176.19 

Hra.  Hanry  Draper,  gift  for  ipecial  reaearch  (ad- 
ditional)   9,999.96 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance 67.41    10,067.87 

Miaa  CatlieriiM  V.  Bruee'a  gift  for  a  photographio 

teleioope,  iotereit  on  ooexpended  balance,   ....  918.97 
Snbacriptioni  tairards  the  conitruction  of  a  Bre-proof 

building 8,B00.00 

latereit  on  balance, 16.Sfi      8,616.SS 

From  A.  Lawrence  Botch,  on  account  of  repayment 

of  ezpenaei  of  pubUthing  the  Blue  Hill  obaerTationi,  000.00 

Dae  of  houie  by  College  officer 600.00 

949,887.68 

PATBIEMT8. 
From  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  snppUei,  apparatna, 

lerTicoa,  &c.,      416,791.91 

"     Drapar  Memorial,  supplie*,  «ppar*tu«,  (erri- 

ce*,  &c 9,408.47 

"      Bruce  gift  for  telescope 7,6&S.SO 

"     Joaiah  ftnincy  Fund,  printing  Obierratory 

publications, 1,066.76 

■'      subscriptions  for  a  flre-proof  building,    ....  9,66S.61 

Salaries  and  iragei «I6,S67.1S 

Cleaning  and  care  of  ObaerratoTj, 614.91 

Oas 6S.08 

loatmmenta  and  apparatus.  Including  repairs  on  same,  264.88 

Bepaln  and  ImproTementa  on  building*  and  gronads,  .       2,674.81 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  «1»,S68.04  •44,616.84 


Table  X.,  coNTDms. 

PATH£NTS. 
AmonnU  brought  fonrArd,  .    .    .    .  •19,888.04  #44,6 18.M 

Sutionerj,  poiUge,  Kid  Ulegrmphiag GU.S5 

Fuel 824.B8 

Book!  uid  binding, 4S9.0S 

WkUrntM H.40 

Printing, 1,S«8,84 

Freight,  cbemleali,  and  mndriei, 9SS.M 

Furniture S3.90 

Intereit  on  adruicei S1S.41 

Snppliei  and  material*, S06.84 

Rent  of  hooae 90.00 

iDmranee 19.50    S4,892.84 

tOdiOlLIS 


Table  No.  XI. 

BUSSET    INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

IntereK  on  nneipendeil  balance, 9688.78 

From  BuMOr  ^""t  (A  °c^ '"°^i>b) 7,4fi8.77 

From  BoBMy-  Building  Fund, 80.89 

Fee*  for  Instruction SIO.OO 

Bale  of  wood,  hay,  and  aundries, 878.89 

Horticnltural  Department,  lale  of  flowers,  planit,  4c.,  .   -  1,871.88 

Board  of  honei,  cattle,  4c 1,807.41  f  19,984.87 

PATMBNTB. 

ForSalariei |6,600.00 

Booki, 117.SS 

Fuel  for  school  building, 112.87 

Serricei  and  vagei 2,9tl.S8 

Horticultural  Department,  ejtpenie*, 9,399.87 

Repair*  and  improTemenla, 809.41 

Gnio,  farming  tooli,  &c 7S1.0S 

Advertising, 48.91 

Prdgfat,  telegnmi,  weighing  haj,  4c 68.90  ♦19,600. 6t 


jMnM  Arnold  Vand. 

SteeiptM. 

Income  of  Fund, 97,766.89 


19/90  oflnoome  carried  to  Arnold  Arboratnm, t7,878.SS 
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Table  XI.,  coirmfniD. 

Arnold  Arboratom. 

lUetipU. 

iDoome  from  JamM  Amolct  Fond, $7,&78.S5 

8*le  of  wood,  grui,  &c 838.7S 

Bent  of  bam 4.00 

Gift  for  parctuwe  of  book fi,46t.l7 

GifM  for  coQitrnctloii  vooant, $10,SSS.JIS 

Interest  on  Mroe, Ml.iiB  10,S74.M 

iDtemt  OD  depoiit, 18.91  >24,glW.M 

Paymtiit*, 

Salary  of  Director  and  AMUtant, $8,500.00 

Eipeniei  of  Arboretum,  aervicea,  labor,  &c., 10,776.14 

Specimens  and  expense!  for  Herbarium  and  Museum,   .  S,08S.S!I 

Books 5,457.63  $21,619.68 


Table  No.  XII. 

SCHOOL   OF   VETERINARY   MEDICINE. 

BBCBIPT8. 

Term  Mils,  fbr  Instmctton •4,358.27 

' graduation  fees 120.00   #4,878.27 

Subscribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital 1,470.00 

Fees  from  Hospital  and  Torge 18,996.69 

Interest  on  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,  .    .   .  17.28 

Qift  for  present  use 60.00 

♦24.911t.84 
PATMBNT8. 

Salaries  and  wage 916,066.82 

Instruments  and  apparatus, I95.SI 

Rent, 960.00 

Baj,  grain,  supplies,  Ac., 4,289.74 

Printing, 440.86 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  &c 3SS.86 

Repain  uid  Inprovemenla 661.68 

Fuel, 888.59 

Water 48.40 

Oas 876.44 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  mndrtes 201.96 

Taxes, 258.29 

Interest  on  advances 1,149.52 

Advertising 107.41 

Medical  School  for  Laboratorj  instruction, 405.00 

Legal  expenses 11.58 

Furniture 26-17 

Books ».16>24,77».*t 
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Table  No.  XIH. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FUNDS. 


,    «aO,9I9.M 


Asanltiei, 96,000.00 

Certified  copy  of  will 3.00 

One-half  of  the  ranuliiiiig  income  to  Bnue;  InitltutioD,     7,468.77 
One-qnarter  "  ■'  "  Dlrlul^  School,    .    S,72V.S9 

••        "  "         "         '•         Iaw  School,  .  .   .    S,739.S6«S0,»19.M 


PrlM  Greonleftf  Ftiad. 

Rattipu. 

Income  of  •pecUllnTeatment, $BQ,6iB.7T 

Seholknhip «2,800.0J 

Beneflciarj  mooey  tnDiteired  to  College  accoant,   .   .  lS,es2.68 

BaUoce  of  Income  for  Librv;  cxpenset, H ,823 .89  tM, 448. 77 


Orfty  Fond  tor  BngrftTinga. 

SettipU. 
Int«t«tt  on  Fund 9798.21 

Paytitentt. 
To  the  Treanmr  of  tiie  Huenm  of  Fine  Art* 9*28.8J 


Danial  imiiams  Pnnd. 

Interert  on  Fnnd, 

FaymtHit. 


TnajniM  of  HMhpee  Indiaiu, 

■■  "  Herring  Fond  Indiaai,    . 
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Tablc  XIII.,  ooHinnrED. 


InterMt  on  Pnnd, tSM.lT 

Paymitt*. 

WnUtsr  kt  l^ngfboroagli,  Mm:, 9130.81 

TMdMTBt  "  "  1S0.81 

C«iiiiiu««ion  on  Income  oredlUd  to  UnlTeni^i 6.80       $247.88 


Oltum  of  1831,  income  of  ipecial  Inveatment 940.00 

"       "  1863,       "        "        "  "  145.00       918S.00 

To  BBcretArjr  of  the  Olasa  of  1884, #40.00 

"         ■•         ■'    "       "      ■•  1858, 146.00      9166.00 


HmLtinAton  t^**^^  ***  g^ifm  "Voloott  TuniL 


Intereit  on  Fund, #499.00 

PagmtnU. 
Treanirer  of  the  Peabody  Huienm  of  Americmn  Archkeolog;  and 

EdmoloKj, #SS.S7 


John  Witt  "ft-^-^'ii  Vund. 

RtceipU. 

Interert  on  Fond #1,S10.7S 

Pat/metUt, 
Sklarj  of  CiuatoT,  bookcuM,  books,  and  upeuMt #1,487.09 
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Table  XIII.,  cohtimded. 

Simdry  Aooonnts, 


Qocpal  Ohnnli  Fund  (aocntaalRUiig). 

InMmt  on  Fund, 9309.18 

SolMrt  Troup  Paine  Fund  (kccmnitlating). 

From  ap«cUl  Inveitment, I,7S9.1T 

Oluulea  L.  BJucock  Bequeit,  Intereit,  .   .   tl,4«S.16 

Fniiii  ipedsl  inTeitment 2,628.83      1,096.98 

Adrancei  to  ObierTitorf,  from  general  InTeMments,  .    .  l,0i8.S6 

"  "  BoUnlcDept.  "  "  "  B,10fl.T8 
Gain*  and  Lo«aea  for  General  InTeatmenU,  from  gain  on 

R.  B.  itock  sold 23,8T8.49 

Prio*  Oreenlmf  Fund,  gain  from  change  of  apecial  - 

iDveitment, 8,S13.C0 

ITi  A.  Borden.  Fund,  gain  from  change  of  ipecial  )n- 

reatment, 191.60 

Gore  Annuity  Fund,  intereat,      1,294.76 

lAicy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund,  interest, 384.48 

aeoi^e   William    Sa-win  Annnttj  Fund,  income  of 

■pe<Jal  iiiTeatment 130.00  •46,326.31 


Gore,  annul^ 9800.00 

Xiocy  O^ood,  annuity 430.00 

Hmut  Willard  Williuna,  annuity 447.00 

0«or^  William  Ba^rin,  annuiQr 130.00 

Gumoyannnitie 1,000.00 

Adrancea  to  School  of  Veterinary  Hed.,  repaid  in  part,  188.78 
OharUa  Zi.    Hancock  Bequeit,  Legal   aerricei  and 

Sondry  expenaea, 3,776.61!   96,301.48 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Tkbl«         I.     UniTorsity •£49,366.79  987,200.81 

Table       II.     College, 4S9,396.19  443,034.81 

Tftble     III.     lAbnrj 68,138,77  50,286.87 

Table      IT.     Divlni^  School 80,830.09  31,850.06 

Table       T.    Law  School, 78,027.42  81,e71.« 

Tftble      YI.     M«4ficBl  School, 110,689.86  106,46).ai 

Table    TIL     Dentd  School,    . 20,824.21  12,277.11 

Table  Tin.     Lavrenoe  Scieotlilc  School,     .   .   .  39,S87.06  40,469.86 

Table      IX.     Utuenm  of  Comparative  Zoology,  .  29,188.98  19,390.99 

Tkble       Z.    Obiervatory, 49,837.83  69,011.18 

{BniMj  Inititntion, 12,984.37  12,600.86 

JunM  Amold  Fund, 7,766.89  7,378.66 

Arnold  Arboretum, 24,S«8.S6  21,819.68 

Table    XII.     School  of  Teterinary  Medicine,  .   .  24,912.24  24,778.46 

BuaMjrTrDit, 30,919.64  20,919.64 

Fric«aTeenlmfFund 36,646.77  36,446.77 

Gh«7  Fund  for  Engravlnga,     .   .   .  798.2S  423.86 

Daniel  Williuna  Fund,     ....  820.76  846.99 

„j.    jjjj  J  SMah  WiMlow Fund, 240.17  247.81 

'IcUm  Fundi, 186.00  186.00 

HuntilifftOlL  'g**^*iiwo;^f  ^n  "y^ii- 

eott  Fund, 499.00  83.67 

John  Witt  Bu&d«U  Fund,    .  .   .  1,610.73  1,487.09 

.SundryAcconuta, 46,226.30  6,201.48 


Balance t2S6,609.11 

Which  la  the  net  increase  of  the  Fnndi  and  balaoces,  excluding  gUtt  tea 
capital  accounti  ai  alio  ihown  on  page  41. 
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Oerti/Uait  of  the  OommMett  of  tkt  Corporation  and  Ovtrutr*  of  Uamari 
GiOege,  for  eaa^ning  t\t  SooJu  and  Aceownit  of  tht  Trtanartr  enttrid 
in  tkt  Journal  htpt  by  Aim. 

The  eommitUei  appointed  bf  the  Corporation  and  OTeraeen  of  Harrifd 
College  to  oxamine  tlia  booki  and  account!  of  the  Trcaiurer  for  the  year 
ending  Julj  SI,  IS9R,  hare,  with  the  uiiatance  of  an  Expvrt  choBen  by  them, 
examined  and  audited  the  Caih  book  covering  the  period  from  Auguit  1, 1S92, 
to  July  SI,  1893,  inclu>ive,andhaveieeiithatall  the  bondf,  note*,  mortgage!, 
certificate!  of  itocit,  and  other  ovidencet  of  property,  which  were  recelTed  by 
him  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  laid  year,  arc  dot  Id  lii!  po!BeMion, 
or  are  ftilly  accounted  for  by  entric!  made  therein ;  they  have  atio  noticed  all 
payment!,  both  of  principal  and  intereit,  indoned  on  any  of  !aid  bond!  or 
note*,  and  haTe  leen  that  the  amount!  lo  indoned  hare  been  duly  credited 
to  the  College. 

They  have  careftally  examined  all  note*,  bondi,  mortgage!,  and  other  !ecnrl- 
tiea  Inrefted  during  the  laid  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  inch  InTeetmenta 
hare  been  judicionily  made. 

They  have  in  like  manner  aatiifled  themielTei  that  all  the  entris!  for  monoyi 
expended  by  the  Treaanrer,  or  charged  in  hia  booki  to  the  CoIleg«,  are  veil 
Touched;  !uch  of  them  ai  are  not  inpported  by  counter  entriei  being  proved 
b;  regular  Touchen  and  receipt*. 

They  have  alio  leen  that  all  the  entriei  for  laid  year  are  duly  tranifbrred  to 
tbe  Ledger,  and  that  the  acconnti  there  are  rightly  caat,  and  the  balance! 
carried  forward  correctly  to  new  aceounti. 

(Bigned,) 

WILLIAM  0.  ENDICOTT,    \    Ommitltt  on  tke  pari  of 
JOHN  QUINCr  ADAMS,       /  tlu  Oorjtoratum. 

M03EB  WILLIAMS,  1 

ROBERT  BACON, 

CHARLES  H.   PARKER.  [Comnnttuontlupartoftht 

ISRAEL  M.   SPELMAN,  |  Board  of  Ovirtttri. 

JACOB  C.  ROGERS, 

JOHN  L.  GARDNER,  J 


BoiTOK,  January  i,  ISM. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1893-94. 


To  THE  BOAED   OF  OVEKSEEBS  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1893—94 ;  namely,  from 
September  28th,  1893,  to  September  27th,  1894;  — 

John  Quincy  Adams,  a  fellow  of  the  Corporation  eince  1877, 
died  on  the  14th  of  August,  1894,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  accepted  his  election  to  the  Corporation  with  alacrity, 
and  for  seventeen  years  discharged  every  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  with  cheerfiilness,  promptness,  and  sound  judgment. 
As  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  he  coustantly  gave 
efficient  aid  to  the  Treasurer,  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Univeraity  his  wide  knowledge  of  real  estate  and  other  invest- 
ments. His  influence  was  steadily  exerted  to  free  the  Corpora- 
tion from  unnecessary  routine,  to  give  brevity  and  point  to 
discussion,  and  to  contribute  to  the  dispatch  of  business.  He 
commanded  confidence  within  the  University,  and  among  its 
graduates  and  friends,  because  he  was  known  to  be  courageous, 
wise  and  firm.  His  untimely  death  was  a  gprievous  loss  to  the 
Corporation,  and  to  the  institution. 

Henry  Warren  Torrey,  McLean  Professor  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  History,  Emeritus,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1893,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  first  appointment  in  the  College  was  as 
Tutor  in  History  and  Instructor  in  Elocution  from  1 844  to  1848. 
In  185C  he  was  elected  to  the  McLean  Professorship,  which  he 
held  for  thirty  years,  retiring  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  From 
1888  till  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Boai-d  of  Overseers. 
Professor  Torrey  was  a  life-long  student  and  scholar,  modest, 
retiring,  and  simple,  yet  full  of  ardor,  wit,  and  wisdom.  He 
was  in  every  sense  a  highly  cultivated  man,  having  lai^  stores 
of  knowledge  in  various  fields,  and  making  ready  use  of  all 
these  stores  in  daily  talk  and  teaching.  He  was  also  an  inter- 
esting and  inspiring  teacher.  But  it  was  chiefly  the  unconscious 
influence  of  his  character  and  manners  on  his  pupils  and  his 
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colleagues  which  made  his  long  sei-vice  to  the  Univerai^ 
precious  and  memorable.  In  him  were  combined  gentleness 
with  impetuosity,  frankness,  sincerity  and  force  with  tender 
regard  for  the  feelings  and  rights'  of  others,  and  sweetness  with 
justice.  From  his  life  and  converaation  at  Harvard  College 
during  forty  years  has  flowed  incalculable  good. 

Hermann  August  Hagen,  Professor  of  Entomology,  died  on 
the  9th  of  November,  1893,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  Doctor  Hagen  came  to  Cambridge  in  1867,  by  invitation 
of  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  to  take  charge  of  the  entomological 
department  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  three 
years  later  was  appointed  Professor  in  the  Univei-sity.  He  had 
practiced  medicine  for  twenty-four  years  in  his  native  city  of 
Konigsberg  before  he  came  to  America  and  had  already  pub- 
lished his  Bibliotheca  Entomologica.  He  occasionally  gave 
instruction  and  guidance  to  advanced  students,  but  his  time  was 
chiefiy  devoted  to  the  increase  and  care  of  the  entomological 
collections,  to  research,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  information  oo 
entomological  subjects.  His  industry  was  unremitting,  his 
thoroughness  exemplary,  his  simplicity  and  kindness  of  heart 
delightful.  Without  loving  his  native  country  less  he  loved  his 
adopted  country  more. 

Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1894,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  appointed  Tutor  in  mathe- 
matics in  July,  1849,  was  authorized  to  give  instruction  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  November,  184!),  and  was  elected 
Erving  Pi-ofessor  in  December,  1850,  and  Director  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  in  1879,  when  that  office  was  first  created. 
He  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  appointed  Tutor,  and  only 
twenty-three  when  elected  Erving  Professor.  During  his  whole 
active  life  he  labored  assiduously  to  develop  the  chemical  and 
mineralogical  departments  of  the  University,  and  to  promote 
these  sciences.  To  this  end  he  not  only  taught  unremittingly 
at  the  University,  but  also  wrote  text^books,  delivered  popular 
lectures,  collected  apparatus  and  minerals,  procured  large  gifts, 
made  numerous  investigations  himself  and  promoted  investiga>- 
tion  by  others.  By  this  varied  activity  he  created  the  depart- 
ments of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  out  of  next  to  nothing,  and 
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gradnally  built  them  up.  Driven  by  none  of  the  common 
necessitieB,  but  impelled  by  a  worthy  ambition,  by  love  of 
science  and  of  the  intellectoal  life,  and  by  the  desire  to  be  aer- 
viceable,  he  lived  a  life  of  peraisteut  and  successful  labor  and 
expanding  InflueDce.  He  added  much  to  the  material  equip- 
ment of  the  University ;  but  better  still  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  broadening  of  its  policy  and  the  enrichmeDt  of  its 
instruction. 

Frank  Bolles,  Secretary  of  the  University,  died  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1894,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
first  appointed  in  1886  to  the  position  of  Secretary  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College ;  but  his  functions  changed 
rapidly  with  the  sudden  growth  of  the  insitution  at  that  period, 
•nd  in  1887  he  became  Secretary  of  the  University.  That  title 
was  his  due ;  for  he  served  the  whole  University  and  not  any 
single  department.  He  was  alert,  sympathetic,  eager,  vehement, 
and  loyal.  He  had  a  very  retentive  memory  for  names,  faces, 
and  personal  histories  ;  so  that  he  could  recall  on  the  instant  all 
the  important  facts  about  every  young  man  with  whom  he  had 
talked  or  corresponded.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  he  was 
helpful.  He  worked  quickly  and  accurately,  and  his  rapid  pen 
was  serviceable  in  many  ways.  His  untimely  death  was  a 
personal  grief  to  many  students  and  young  graduates  whom  he 
bad  befriended,  and  to  his  associates  in  the  administration  of 
the  Uuiversity.  The  whole  institution  has  suffered  from  the 
sudden  ceasing  of  his  zealous  and  well  directed  labors  on  its 
behalf. 

Freeman  Snow,  Instructor  in  International  Law,  died  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1894,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  hia  age. 
Mr.  Snow  entered  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  having 
been  delayed  by  poverty,  service  in  the  War,  and  the  effects  of 
severe  wounds.  The  resolution  and  singleness  of  purpose 
which  he  showed  in  overcoming  these  obstacles  were  character- 
istic of  his  whole  career.  He  graduated  io  1873 ;  but  did  not 
enter  the  service  of  the  College  as  an  instructor  till  1880,  when 
he  had  charge  of  forensics.  In  the  two  following  years  part  of 
his  work  was  in  the  Department  of  History ;  but  in  1883-84  he 
was  again  in  charge  of  forensics.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
Instructor  in  International  Law,  and  this  appointment  he  held 
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6  RESIGNATIONS. 

till  his  death.  He  acquired  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
History,  Diplomacy  and  Inteniational  Law,  and  developed 
during  the  last  years  of  his  service  a  growing  interest  in  his 
subjects  among  the  students.  His  own  mental  operations  were 
sound,  judicious,  and  fair.  His  publications  of  materials 
for  the  study  of  IntematioDal  Law  illustrate  his  good  judg- 
ment, sagacity,  and  independence  of  thought.  His  life  was 
singularly  serene,  his  heart  tender,  his  manners  kindly,  and  his 
personal  dignity  absolutely  impregnable. 

Mr.  Arthur  Leon  Giblin,  Instructor  in  Engineering,  died 
July  11th,  1894,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
graduated  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1891  with 
high  distinction,  and  came  to  Cambridge  as  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Burr  in  October,  1892.  He  was  a  young  man  of  pure 
and  upright  character,  great  intelligence  and  energy,  and  a 
quiet  resolution  which  supported  him  through  a  three  years' 
stru^Ie  with  mortal  disease.  He  won  the  affection  and  respect 
of  all  who  were  associated  with  him. 

Lists  of  the  resignations  and  appointments  for  the  year  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  (p.  228). 

George  Martin  Lane  resigned  the  Pope  Professorship  of 
Latin,  after  having  served  as  full  professor  for  forty-three 
years.  To  mark  their  sense  of  the  high  value  of  that  service 
to  the  University  and  to  classical  learning,  the  Corporation 
and  Overseers  immediately  elected  Professor  Lane,  Pope  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  Emeritus ;  and  the  Corporation  voted  to  pay 
him  a  retiring  allowance  of  $3000  a  year  during  his  life.  They 
also  requested  him  to  give  at  his  pleasure  instruction  to  such 
advanced  students  as  he  might  choose  to  receive,  but  without 
coming  under  obligation  to  give  instruction  during  any  definite 
portion  of  the  academic  year. 

Professor  Henry  Pickering  Bowditch  resigned  the  office  of 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  near  the  l>eginning  of  the  year, 
after  having  filled  it  with  great  acceptance  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  In  the  year  1883—84,  when  Professor  Bowditch  began 
his  service  as  Dean,  there  were  243  medical  students;  in  the 
year  1893—94  there  were  446.  In  the  earlier  year  the  Medical 
Facul^  numbered  23  persons,  and  the  other  instructors  30 ;  in 
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the  later  the  Medical  Faculty  nambered  28,  and  the  other  io- 
fltructora  58.  Under  the  admiDistration  of  Dr.  Bowditch  the 
new  building  on  Boylston  Street  web  occupied,  and  the  labora- 
tory method  of  teaching  was  greatly  extended  and  improved. 
The  activity  of  the  School  as  a  centre  of  medical  investiga- 
tion also  grew  apace.  Near  the  close  of  this  period  the  new 
rule  requiring  four  years  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  went  into  effect.  The  annual  receipts  and  expenses 
of  the  School  increased  by  about  75  per  cent,  between  1883-84 
and  1893-94.  In  every  respect  the  efficiency  and  influence  of 
the  School  were  rapidly  developed. 

The  statutes  of  the  University  were  amended  during  the  year 
1893—94  in  two  I'espects.  The  14th  statute  concerning  the 
duties  of  the  Regent  waa  not  adopted  by  the  Overaeers  until 
that  year,  although  it  had  been  passed  by  the  Corporation  early 
Id  1892-93,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  Report. 

The  duties  of  Regent  resemble  in  some  respects  the  duties  of 
the  officer  formerly  called  the  Registrar ;  but  are  moro  exten- 
sive. The  supervision  exercised  by  him  over  the  condition 
and  management  of  all  buildings  in  which  five  or  more  students 
are  lodged,  or  in  which  students'  societies  meet,  has  proved  to 
be  valuable,  both  as  regards  the  sanitary  condition  of  such  build- 
ings and  the  order  maintained  in  them. 

The  9th  statute  was  also  amended  in  the  last  clause  but  two 
so  as  to  read:  —  "There  are  four  grades  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
two  grades  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine."  This  change  was  made  in  order  that 
the  statute  might  conform  to  a  practice  of  some  years'  standing. 

After  the  death  of  Professor  Cooke,  the  title  of  the  Erving 
Professorship  was  changed  by  vote  of  the  Corporation,  con- 
sented to  by  the  Overseers.  The  professorship  endowed  under 
the  will  of  William  Erving  in  1792,  received  at  first  the  title  of 
the  "Erving  Professorship  of  Chemiatiy  and  Materia  Medica." 
In  1816,  on  the  appointment  of  John  Gorham,  it  became  the 
"Erving  Professorship  of  Chemistry,"  and  in  1827,  on  the 
appointment  of  John  White  Webster,  it  became  the  "  Erving 
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Profeeaorsbip  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy."  For  reasons 
similar  to  those  which  caused  the  detaching  of  Materia  Medica 
in  1816,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  now  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  detach  the  subject  of  Mineralogy  ;  so  that  the  profes- 
sorship will  hereafter  bear  the  title  of  the  Erving  Professorship 
of  Chemistry.  Mineralogy  is  a  subject  having  three  distinct 
associations,  being  connected  on  one  side  with  Chemistry,  on 
another  with  Physics,  and  on  a  third  with  Geology ;  but  it 
should  undoubtedly  have  a  professorship  of  its  own.  The 
establishment  of  this  professorship  should  be  effected,  so  soon 
aij  the  necessary  resources  are  at  hand.  One  resource  is  already 
provided  through  the  zeal,  good  judgment,  and  energy  of  Pro- 
fessor Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  namely,  a  lai^  and  rich  collec- 
tion of  minerals. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1893,  the  Corporation  received 
from  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  — 
commonly  called  the  "Harvard  Annex"  —  a  series  of  votes 
which  were  the  result  of  negotiations  carried  on  during  the  pre- 
vious year  between  the  Society  and  the  President  and  Fellows. 
These  votes  declared  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  change  the 
name  of  their  corporation  to  BadcHSe  College,  and  to  give 
degrees  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  therefore  to  apply  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  power  to  confer  such  degrees.  They  also 
declared  their  purpose  to  make  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College  the  Visitors  of  the  new  corporation,  and  their 
intention  that  no  instructor  or  examiner  should  be  appointed, 
employed  or  retained  by  the  new  corporation  without  the 
approval  of  the  Visitors ;  and  they  requested  that  the  President 
of  Harvard  University  be  authorized  to  countersign  the  diplomas 
of  the  new  corporation,  and  to  affix  to  them  the  seal  of  Harvard 
University. 

The  President  and  Fellows  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Over^ 
seers  a  copy  of  this  communication  with  the  statement  "that 
the  President  and  Fellows  are  prepared  to  carry  out  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  thereby,  provided  that  the  Board  of  Overseers 
shall  give  its  consent."  On  the  tith  of  December  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  was  given  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
inent.     The  Society  promptly  made  iipplication  to  the  Xi^sla- 
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ture  for  a  change  of  name  and  for  ao  extension  of  its  powers, 
and  on  the  23d  of  March  a  liberal  and  comprehenBive  act  was 
signed  by  the  Governor,  which  accomplished  the  immediate 
objects  the  Society  hod  in  view.  Badcliffe  College  is  *'aathor- 
ized  generally  to  tiimiah  instruction  and  the  opportunities  of 
collegiate  life  to  women,  and  to  promote  their  higher  educa- 
tion." It  "may  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $2,000,000,"  and  it  is  authorized  "  to  confer  oD 
women  all  honors  and  degrees,  as  fully  as  any  university  or 
college  in  this  Commonwealth  ia  now  so  empowered  respecting 
men  or  women,  provided,  however,  that  no  degree  shall  be 
conferred  by  the  said  Radcliffe  College  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  given  on 
satisfactory  evidence  of  sach  qualification  as  is  accepted  for  the 
same  degree  when  conferred  by  Harvard  University."  By  the 
acceptance  of  this  act  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction 
of  Women  came  into  possession  of  all  the  powers  needed  on 
their  part  to  carry  out  the  agreement  with  the  President  and 
Fellows,  and  thereupon  the  alliance  between  the  University 
and  Radcliffe  College  took  effect.  Shortly  after,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Radclifl'e  College  voted  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  at  the  end  of  the  current  academic  year,  and  thereafter 
annually,  upon  such  students  as  shall  be  found  qualified,  and 
requested  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to 
unite  with  Radclifl'o  College  in  adopting  a  form  of  diploma  for 
the  degree.  The  form  adopted  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
(p.  237). 

While  the  act  concerning  Radclifiia  College  was  pending 
before  the  Legislature,  two  petitions  on  the  general  subject 
were  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  which  were  referred 
to  a  Committee  in  that  Board.  On  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  afler  discussion,  the  Board  passed  the  following 
resolutions :  — 

^'Resolved,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  not  bo  given  by  this  University  to 
women,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  permitted  to  qualify  themselves  for 
it  in  Harvard  Collie,  and  at  present  this  form  of  qualification  Is 
implied  by  the  said  d^ree. 

"Beaoived,  provided  that  the  President  and  Fellows  concur  herein. 
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that  the  Facalty  of  Arts  nnd  Sciences  be  authorized,  iu  their  discre> 
tion,  to  admit  an;  students  of  Radcliffe  College  to  any  courses  of 
iostrnction  designed  primarily  for  graduates  upon  such  terms  and 
aabjeot  to  such  limilations  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  said  Faculty  and  the  corresponding  governing  body  of 
Raddifie  College,  such  students  not  to  be  deemed  students  of  Harvard 
University,  and  the  privileges  hereby  conferred  upon  them  to  be  at 
all  timea  revocable,  as  well  by  the  said  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
as  by  the  governing  boards  of  the  University." 

In  order  to  carry  out  completely  the  agreement  with  Radcliffe 
College,  and  to  n'arrant  the  countersigning  of  ita  diplomas  by 
the  President  of  the  University,  the  President  and  Fellows, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences, 
took  the  following  measures  on  the  28tfa  of  May :  They  approved 
the  list  of  instructors  and  examiners  in  Radcliffe  College  for  the 
year  1894-95,  and  the  list  of  advanced  courses  in  Harvard 
University  to  which  competent  studente  of  Radcliffe  College 
should  be  admissible.  The  instructors  and  examiners  approved 
were  those  Harvard  teachers  who  were  to  give  all  the  instruc- 
tion and  to  conduct  all  the  examinations  in  Radcliffe  College 
proper.  The  list  of  advanced  courses  covered  the  .instruction 
accessible  to  students  of  Radcliffe  College  under  the  genera) 
vote  passed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  on  the  7th  of  May.  At 
the  same  time  the  President  and  Fellows  fixed  the  fees  which 
should  be  charged  to  students  of  Radcliffe  College  admitted  to 
University  coursefi,  these  fees  being  the  same  which  are  charged 
to  students  of  the  University.  As  a  further  exercise  of  the 
visitatorial  power,  the  President  and  Fellows  approved  the  list 
of  members  of  the  Fiiculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences  of  Harvard 
University  who,  with  the  President,  Dean  and  Regent  of  Rad- 
cliffe College,  constitute  the  Academic  Board  of  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege for  the  year  1894-95.  These  members  of  tho  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  constitute  the  Committee  of  that  Faculty  on 
Instruction  and  Degrees  in  Radcliffe  College.  Finally,  on  the 
26th  of  June,  the  President  and  Fellows  voted  to  approve  the 
action  of  the  Council  of  Radcliffe  College  in  granting  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College  to  twenty-two  women, 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College  to  three 
women,   and  authorized  ihe   President  to  countersign  their 
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diplomas  and  to  affix  the  seal  of  Harvard  University  thereto. 
These  several  measures  will  ci-eate  precedents  for  the  visitato- 
rial action  of  the  President  and  Fellows  in  future  years.  Taken 
together  they  constitute  a  complete  guarantee  Iiy  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  all  the  instruction  given,  the  examinations  held,  and 
the  degrees  conferred  by  Radcliffe  College. 

The  transactions  above  described  obviously  have  great  imports 
ance.  In  the  first  place  they  secure  the  future  of  Radcliffe 
College  as  an  institution  where  the  highest  instruction  and  the 
most  significant  degrees  will  be  accessible  to  women.  Secondly, 
they  indicate  plainly  that  the  direct  influence  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity on  the  education  of  women  is  to  be  exerted  through  a 
separate  corporation  having  invested  property  and  an  estab- 
lishment of  its  own,  and  exercising  careful  supervision  over  all 
women  who  seek  instruction  in  Arts  and  Sciences  from  Harvard 
University  teachers.  Thirdly,  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  alli- 
ance as  has  been  made  between  Harvard  University  and  Ead- 
cliffo  College  could  lie  equally  well  made  by  the  University 
with  any  separate  college  for  men  which  might  be  established 
in  Cambridge.  As  the  University  increases  in  numbers  and  in 
complexity  of  life  and  organization,  it  may  well  be  that  benevo- 
lent persons  will  desire  to  establish  separate  colleges  for 
men  with  dormitories,  dining-halls,  chapels,  laboratories,  and 
reading-rooms  of  their  own,  but  depending  on  the  University 
for  instruction,  examinations,  and  degrees.  For  the  creation 
of  such  detached  and  partially  independent  colleges  the  alliance 
made  between  Kadcliffe  College  and  Harvard  University  may 
in  the  future  serve  as  precedent  and  example. 

It  is  desirable  to  inquire  from  time  to  time  what  part  Harvard 
College  makes  of  Harvard  University,  The  answer  to  thiii 
inquiry  must  always  include  two  elements ;  first,  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  students  in  Harvard  College  bears  to  the 
whole  number  of  students  in  the  University,  and  secondly,  the 
relation  of  the  required  period  of  residence  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  to  the  periods  required  for  the  other  degrees 
given  by  the  University.  In  both  these  respects  the  relation 
of  the  College  to  the  University  has  changed  within  the  last 
fifty  years.     The  percentage  of  Harvard  College  students  in  the 
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whole  University  has  fluctuated  as  follows :  In  1844^-15  the 
percentage  of  College  students  was  42.  It  then  gradually  rose 
till  it  reached  52  per  cent  in  1849—50.  Then  it  remained  ia  the 
neighborhood  of  50  per  cent  till  1855-56,  when  it  suddenly 
rose  to  55  per  cent.  It  then  declined  somewhat,  and  from 
1859  to  1864  it  was  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  per  cent ; 
but  after  the  Civil  War  it  declined  for  four  years  to  about  44 
per  cent.  This  decline  was  probably  due  to  the  return  from 
the  War  of  y<mng  men  whose  education  had  been  interrupted. 
They  naturally  entered  the  professional  schools.  In  1868-69 
the  percentage  of  College  students  was  again  at  50  per  cent ; 
but  fram  that  limit  it  rose  gradually,  during  a  period  of  four- 
teen years,  until  in  1882-83  it  reached  65  per  cent.  These 
fourteen  years  cover  most  of  the  changes  by  which  the  standards 
of  the  professional  schools  were  raised,  and  the  number  of  their 
students  temporarily  reduced.  From  that  maximum  it  has 
since  steadily  declined,  until  in  the  year  1894-95  it  is  again  at 
50f  per  cent. 

Turning  now  to  the  periods  of  residence,  it  appears  that  the 
normal  residence  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  has  remained  constant ;  that  a  residence 
of  one  year  has  been  required  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arte 
since  1872,  whereas  before  that  period  no  residence  was  required 
for  that  degree ;  that  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
Doctor  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Agriculture,  Civil  Engineer,  and 
Mining  Engineer  have  been  added  at  various  periods  between 
1869  and  1886 ;  and  that  the  required  term  of  residence  has 
been  increased  fjr  the  following  degrees :  for  Bachelor  of 
Science,  from  u  variable  period  averaging  about  three  years  to 
a  fixed  period  of  four  years;  for  Bachelor  of  Laws,  from 
eighteen  months  to  three  years ;  for  Doctor  of  Medicine,  from 
three  terms  of  about  four  and  one-half  months  each  to  four  full 
years'  It  is  clear,  first,  that  the  number  of  professional  degrees 
has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
secondly  that  the  periods  of  i-esidence  for  these  degrees  have 
been  materially  lengthened.  This  lengthening  of  residence  is 
particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the  two  large  professional 
echools— those  of  Law  and  of  Medicine.     On  the  other  band, 
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it  shouM  not  be  foi^tten  that  the  practice  of  admission  to 
advanced  standing  in  the  College  has  lately  increased ;  bo  that 
many  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  now  conferred  every  year 
upon  persons  who  have  not  completed  a  residence  of  four  years. 
This  ikct  more  than  counterbalances  the  effect  on  the  other  side 
of  the  account  of  the  short  periods  of  minimum  residence  for  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  (one  year)  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(two  years). 

It  is  of  course  altogether  desirable  that  the  percentage  of 
Harvard  College  students  in  the  total  number  of  students  in 
the  whole  University  should  gradually  diminish  ;  for  the  other 
departments  contain  maturer,  more  advanced,  and  more  serioas 
students,  aud  they  should  be  fed  by  hundreds  of  institutions 
besides  Harvard  College,  although  that  College  should  always 
remain  their  best  feeder.  To  be  sure  the  age  of  the  students 
of  the  Scientific  School  is  not  higher  than  the  age  of  the  Col- 
lege students ;  but  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  Scientific 
students  are  men  who  have  chosen  their  profession,  and  are 
strenuously  preparing  themselves  for  it.  Moreover,  such 
trivialities  and  crudities  as  still  survive  in  the  University 
naturally  harbor  in  Harvard  College ;  because  the  College 
only  two  generations  ago  was  really  a  school  for  young  boys. 
Gradually  the  influence  of  a  large  body  of  mature  and  earnest 
students  who  have  a  serious  purpose  in  view  is  eliminating  from 
the  College  itself  these  inconsistent  survivals. 

A  lai^e  part  of  the  time  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  given  daring  the  year  1893-94  to  discussions  which  had 
no  issue  at  the  moment,  but  nevertheless  indicated  changes  of 
opinion  which  are  likely  to  take  practical  shape  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Dean  calls  attention  to  the  extension  of  the  courses  in 
Engineering,  and  to  the  institution  of  a  four  years'  course  in 
Architecture,  in  which  the  professional  instruction  ia  to  be 
given  by  an  assistant  professor,  an  instructor,  and  an  assistant. 
While  this  course  is  established  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  S.B.,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  some  of  the  instruction  will  ultimately  be  admitted 
as  qualifying  for  the  degree  of  A.B.     The  first  course  —  that 
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on  the  development  of  ancient  styles  —  has  already  been  so 
admitted. 

Ko  progreSB  was  made  during  the  year  on  the  revision 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Master  of  Arte.  In  the  meantime  the  number  of  students 
who  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ail^  in  three  years 
of  real  residence  is  increasing,  while  the  number  of  those 
who  practically  fulfil  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  three 
years  and  remain  in  residence  a  fourth  year  is  also  increas- 
ing. A  larger  and  larger  number  of  students  demonstrate 
their  ability  and  their  desire  to  perform  successfully  more 
than  the  required  number  of  courses  per  year.  This  experi- 
ence indicates  that  the  period  of  residence  coald  be  reduced 
without  diminishing  the  scholarly  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree. The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  invited  to  the  table 
on  this  subject  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  (p.  76),  and  to  the  Dean's  diucussion  of 
this  table. 

In  spite  of  five  resignations  and  two  deaths  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  a  little  larger  amount  of  instruction  is  offered 
by  that  Faculty  in  the  year  1894-95  than  was  offered  in  189d- 
94.  (Dean's  Report,  p.  70).  For  the  most  part,  the  courses 
previously  offered  have  been  maintained ;  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  courses  actually  lost  have  been  replaced  by  courses  in 
new  subjects. 

It  appears  from  the  statistics  given  every  year  in  the  report 
of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  (p.  83)  concerning  the 
results  of  the  admission  examinations,  that  the  main  facts  are 
singularly  constant  year  after  year,  making  allowance  for  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  total  number  of  candidates.  Of  the 
four  plans  on  which  students  may  gain  admission,  plan  b,  which 
calls  for  Latin  and  Greek  and  one  Modern  Language,  remains 
constantly  the  most  agreeable  to  the  schools  and  to  the  candi- 
dates. In  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  easiest  way  to  gain  admission  to  Harvard  College,  and  it  is 
the  mode  most  closely  resembling  that  which  prevailed  before 
1887.  The  relative  attractiveness  of  the  several  advaooed 
studies  is  also  surprisingly  constant. 
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The  administratioD  of  the  scholarships  gives  anxiety  to  the 
Dean  and  the  Committee  chai^d  with  it.  Complaints  are  not 
infrequent,  first,  that  young  men  get  scholarships  who  do  not 
need  them,  and  secondly,  that  young  men  who  deserve  them 
and  greatly  need  them  do  not  succeed  in  winning  them.  In 
the  attempt  to  administer  these  aids  considerately  and  justly 
the  Committee  has  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  system  of 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  resources  of  all  candidates  for  scbolai^ 
ships.  The  blank  on  which  these  inquiries  are  made  is  printed 
in  full  in  the  Dean's  report  (pp.  91,  92).  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  competition  for  scholarships  is  keen ;  for  many  of  them 
cover  the  whole  board  of  a  student  as  well  as  the  tuition-fee. 
For  this  reason,  young  men  who  possess  moral  and  intellectual 
force  enough  to  win  Harvard  scholarships  get  their  education 
much  cheaper  than  they  could  get  it  at  any  State  university  or 
free-tuition  college.  The  question  of  need  is  always  one  of 
degree,  and  one  which  cannot  be  settled  wisely  hy  any  fixed 
and  mechanical  rule.  The  Committee  must  try  to  get  full 
information,  and  then  use  their  discretion.  Moreover  need  and 
good  character  do  not  establish  any  claim  to  a  scholarship, 
unless  accompanied  by  proved  mental  capacity.  Probably, 
therefore,  some  men  whose  need  is  not  the  most  extreme  will 
contioue  to  receive  scholarships,  and  some  needy  and  worthy 
men  will  continue  to  &il  to  get  them. 

For  a  second  time  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  deals  with 
the  inadequacy  of  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  College  office. 
He  was  fully  supported  last  year  in  his  representations  on  this 
subject  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  The  neces- 
sity of  retrenchment  which  was  felt  throughout  the  year  1893-94 
prevented  any  attempt  to  improve  the  accommodations  of  the 
office ;  but  the  ui^ent  need  of  better  quarters  is  fully  recog- 
nized. The  space  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  College  busi- 
ness in  University  Hall  has  been  trebled  within  twenty-five 
years ;  but  the  business  done  there  has  much  more  than  trebled. 
One  of  the  chief  needs  is  a  larger  room  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  If  the  space  in  the  Hall  formerly 
given  to  the  Chapel  could  now  be  made  into  a  Faculty  room, 
that  lai^  body  would  have  a  dignified  and  comfortable  place 
of  meeting. 
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The  year  1893-94  wrought  only  one  favorable  cbange  in  the 
conduct  of  athletic  sports  at  Harvard  College :  It  was  at  last 
made  evident  to  the  dullest  apprehension  that  most  of  the  men 
who  took  part  in  the  highly  competitive  sports  had  been  year 
after  year  brought  to  the  principal  events  in  a  state  bordering 
on  exhaustion,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  team  for  track 
athletics  which  has  always  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lathrop.  The  employment  of  a  physician  to  supervise  the 
various  crews,  from  which  much  gain  was  expected,  led  to  no 
good  result,  the  physician  prescribing  the  drugs  necessary  to 
procure  sleep  for  the  overwrought  men,  but  exercising  no  influ- 
ence whatever  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  thus  exhausted. 
This  policy  of  overwork  had  been  pursued  by  the  coaches  and 
captains  for  years  in  spite  of  the  steady  protests  of  Dr.  Sargent 
and  Mr,  Lathrop,  both  of  whom  are  experts  in  regard  to  the 
physical  condition  of  athletes.  The  current  academic  year  is 
witnessing  a  thorough  change  in  this  respect  for  all  the  sports. 

The  evils  of  the  intercollegiate  sports,  as  described  in  the 
Presideut's  report  of  last  year,  continue  without  real  redress  or 
diminution.  In  particular,  the  game  of  foot-ball  grows  worse 
and  worse  as  regards  foul  and  violent  play-,  and  the  number 
and  gravity  of  the  injuries  which  the  players  suffer.  It  has 
become  perfectly  clear  that  the  game  as  now  played  is  unfit  for 
college  use.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  at  present  such  as  to 
cause  inevitably  a  large  number  of  broken  bones,  sprains  and 
wrenches,  even  during  trial  or  practice  games  played  legiti- 
mately ;  and  they  also  permit  those  who  play  with  reckless 
violence  or  with  shrewd  violations  of  the  rules  to  gain  thereby 
great  advantages.  What  is  called  the  development  of  the  game 
has  steadily  increased  its  risks,  until  they  have  become  unjusti- 
fiable. Naturally  the  public  is  losing  faith  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  professed  desire  of  coaches,  captains  and  promoters  to 
reform  it. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  the  players 
themselves  have  little  real  responsibility  for  the  evils  of  the 
game.  They  are  swayed  by  a  tyrannical  public  opinion  — 
partly  ignorant,  and  partly  barbarous  —  to  the  formation  of 
which  gi-aduates  and  undergraduates,  fathers,  mothers,  and 
sisters,  leaders  of  society,  and  the  veriest  gamblers  and  rowdies 
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all  contribute.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  spectators  at  a  hard 
fought  foot-ball  match  at  Springfield,  New  York,  or  Phila- 
delphia, canDot  but  suggest  the  query  how  far  these  assemblages 
differ  at  heart  from  the  throngs  which  enjoy  the  prize  fight, 
cock  fight,  or  bull  fight,  or  which  in  other  centuries  delighted 
io  the  sports  of  the  Boman  arenu.  Several  fatal  accidents  have 
happened  this  year  to  school  boys  and  college  students  on  the 
foot-ball  field ;  and  in  eveiy  Btrenuous  game  now  played,  whether 
for  practice  or  in  au  intercollegiate  or  other  competition,  there 
is  the  ever  present  liability  to  death  on  the  Geld. 

It  is  often  said  that  by  employing  more  men  to  watch  the 
players,  with  authority  to  punish  instantly  infractions  of  the 
rules,  foul  and  vicious  playing  could  be  stopped.  The  sufficient 
answer  to  this  suggestion  is  that  a  game  which  needs  to  be  so 
watched  is  not  fit  for  genuine  siwrtamen.  Moreover,  experi- 
ence indicates  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  trustworthy  watchers. 
Extravagant  expenditure  for  the  teams  throughout  the  season, 
and  by  the  spectators  at  the  principal  games,  continues  to  dis- 
gust the  advocates  of  simple  and  rational  manly  sports. 

Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  much  wholesome 
physical  exercise  taken,  and  much  genuine  athletic  sport  en- 
joyed in  the  University,  in  ways  wholly  independent  of  these 
exBf^rated  intercollegiate  games.  The  variety  of  the  exei^ 
cises  and  sports  is  always  increasing.  For  two  years  past  the 
class  exercises  on  the  floor  of  the  Gymnasium  have  been  very 
useful;  and  during  the  current  year  military  drill  has  been 
introduced. 

The  athletic  sports  and  exercises  which  commend  themselves 
to  sensible  teachers  and  parents  are  those  which  can  be  used 
moderately  and  steadily,  and  which  reouin  available  in  some 
measure  in  mature  life.  Such  are  gymnasium  exercises,  walk- 
ing, running,  rowing,  sailing,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  gunning, 
bowling,  und  fencing.  The  youthful  expert  ia  any  of  these 
sports  and  exercises  will  carry  into  his  strenuous  professional 
life  a  great  source  of  enjoyment,  and  a  real  safeguard  of  health 
and  of  the  invaluable  capacity  to  endure  without  injury  mental 
and  moral  stress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  games  which  demand 
so  much  practice  and  such  severe  training  that  the  brain  is 
temporarily  dulled  for  all  other  use,  or  which  require  a  combi- 
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nation  of  many  individuals  of  like  powers  and  tastes,  or  which 
contain  as  essential  elements  violent  personal  encoanters,  can 
have  no  direct  application  in  the  after  life  of  professional  or 
business  men.  Moreover,  all  games  which  require  intense 
training  for  short  periods  present  a  serious  physical  and  moral 
danger  for  the  players,  —  the  familiar  danger  of  i-eaction  when 
training  stops.  In  education,  therefore,  it  is  the  moderate  and 
long-available  exercises  and  sports  which  alone  have  real  interest 
and  value.  The  intense,  highly  competitive  sports  afford  some 
stimulus  for  other  and  better  things  ;  but  this  stimulus  is  now 
too  dearly  bought. 

In  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  the  most  important  action 
taken  in  the  year  1893-94  was  the  determination  to  provide  a 
laige  amount  of  additional  instruction  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, Mining  Engineering,  and  Architecture.  The  additions  Id 
Eugineering  are  made  in  reliance  on  the  increase  of  tuition- 
fees  ;  but  the  additional  courses  in  Architecture  are  temporarily 
provided  for  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  A.  Garland  of  New 
York  City.  The  first  course  of  instruction  in  Architecture 
offered  by  Harvard  University  was  given  in  the  year  under 
review,  by  Mr.  H.  Langford  Warren.  On  the  24th  of  Mart^ 
the  Corporation  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garland,  "pro- 
posing to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  the  next  four  College  years  for  the  salary 
of  one  or  more  additional  instructors  in  tlie  Department  of 
Architecture."  This  generous  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  not  long  after  Mr.  Warren  was  promoted  to  an  Assistant 
Professorship  of  Architecture  for  five  years  from  September 
Ist,  1894,  and  Mr.  John  Wheeler  Bemis,  A.B.,  was  appointed 
Assistant  in  Architecture.  Mr.  George  Frederick  Newton  had 
previously  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Designing  and  Draw- 
ing. The  Department  of  Architecture,  therefore,  entered  upon 
the  current  academic  year  with  three  competent  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  professional  instruction.  It  is  expected  that  an 
appropriate  four  years'  course  of  instruction  will  be  fully 
developed  in  due  time  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  Architecture  is  as 
suitable  a  department  of  the  University  as  Comparative  Litera- 
■ture,  Music,  or  History ;  and  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it, 
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in  coonection  with  some  knowledge  of  the  other  Fine  Arta,  and 
of  lunguages,  literature,  and  history,  may  well  be  accepted  as 
qualifying  for  aoy  degree  in  Arts  or  Science.  The  department 
will  require  a  considerable  equipment  in  drawings,  photographs, 
casts,  and  books ;  for  it  must  do  two  things  both  of  which 
require  ample  means  of  illustration  —  it  must  provide  for  the 
th<irough  study  first  of  past  architectural  monuments,  and 
secondly  of  successful  solutions  of  modern  problems,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  must  teach  the  best  precedents  and  then  show 
how  to  apply  them  under  modem  conditions. 

The  building  erected  by  the  late  Henry  Bromfield  Kogers, 
on  the  triangular  lot  between  Cambridge  Street,  Quincy  Street, 
and  Broadway,  as  a  gymnasium,  was  assigned  to  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  by  a  vote  of  the  Corporation  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1894,  to  be  used  as  a  laboratory  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, for  which  purpose  it  was  very  well  fitted.  The  interior 
has  been  remodeled  under  the  direction  of  Professor  HoUis,  and  it 
now  contains  spacious  and  well-lighted  drawing  rooms,  a  lecture 
room,  and  a  good  number  of  machines  for  experimentation  and 
instruction.  The  Scientific  School  has  defrayed  the  cost  of 
preparing  the  building  for  these  uses  and  of  purchasing  the 
apparatus ;  but  it  will  not  be  charged  rent  for  the  use  of  the 
building. 

The  Scientific  School  having  decided  to  make  the  experiment 
of  offering  instruction  in  the  Art  of  War  and  Military  Tactics 
beginning  with  the  year  1804-95,  the  University  has  availed 
itself  for  this  purpose  of  the  law  (Section  1225  of  the  Revised 
Statutes)  which  permits  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
detail  officera  of  the  Federal  Army  to  teach  these  subjects  in  a 
limited  number  of  schools  and  colleges.  Application  having 
been  made  in  due  form  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  Lieut. 
Wirt  Robinson  of  the  Fourth  Artillery  was  detailed  near  the 
end  of  June  for  this  service.  During  the  current  academic  year 
he  is  giving  a  course  of  sixty  lectures  on  military  science  j  and 
he  has  also  oiganized  a  military  drill,  which  promises  to  interest 
a  considerable  number  of  students.  For  this  drill  the  G-overn- 
ment  issues  the  needed  arms  and  equipments. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  proportion  of  special  students  in 
the  Scientific  School  is  decreasing.     In  1890-91  and  1891-9S 
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the  percentage  of  specia]  students  waa  f>0,  in  1893-93  it  was 
44,  in  1893-94  it  was  50,  and  in  1894-95  it  is  34. 

The  Dean  of  the  ScientiBc  School  points  out  in  his  Report 
(page  96)  that  modem  universitieB  are  well  fitted  to  deal  with 
education  in  applied  science,  and  that  in  such  universitieB  stu- 
dents of  applied  science  have  advantages  not  otherwise  to  be 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  such  students  may  easily  be  serviceable  to  the  Univer- 
sity ;  for,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  they  generally  bring 
to  their  studies  an  earnest  spirit  and  an  ui^ent  motive.  They 
feel  themselves  to  be  on  the  direct  road  to  a  professional  occu- 
pation in  which  a  good  preliminary  training  will  tell  strongly 
on  the  subsequent  career. 

The  Scientific  School  has  shown,  during  the  past  eight  years, 
a  remarkable  capacity  for  growth  ;  but  the  departments  of  edu- 
cation to  which  its  founder  devoted  it  are  the  most  expensive 
of  all  departments.  Unlike  the  departments  of  Theology  and 
Law,  they  need  costly  equipment,  and  a  great  amount  of  instruc- 
tion addressed  to  the  individual  rather  than  to  classes.  Accord- 
ingly, the  future  of  the  Scientific  School  will  depend  greatly  on 
the  amount  of  endowment  with  which  it  is  furnished.  It  cannot 
have  a  great  expansion  without  liberal  endowment.  In  1893-94 
there  was  a  general  increase  of  expenditure,  covering  many  items 
and  corresponding  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students, 
the  largest  increments  being  under  salaries,  services  and  wages, 
and  improvementB.  The  free  balance  of  tiie  School  was  reduced 
on  August  1st  to  $5382.43. 

The  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  (p.  101) 
shows  in  every  detail  how  the  Graduate  School  is  steadily  gain- 
ing strength  and  solidity.  The  first  table  in  the  Report  exhibits 
plainly  the  same  fact  which  appears  year  by  year  in  the  choices 
of  study  made  by  the  College  students,  namely, — that  iho 
snbjects  which  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of  students,  at  the 
most  advanced  stages,  as  well  as  at  the  most  elementary,  are 
languages,  literatures,  philosophy,  history,  and  political  science. 
Mathematics  and  the  sciences  are  relatively  neglected.  That 
this  fact  is  constant  in  an  institution  where  choice  of  studies  ia 
perfectly  free  indicates  the  present  comparative  rarity  of  capacity 
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and  taste  for  strictly  scientific  studies.  Tlie  great  majority  of 
students  prefer  the  humanities,  wiuDiug  from  them  greater  profit 
and  greater  enjoyment.  It  is  superfluous,  therefore,  to  protect 
the  humanities  by  artificial  prescriptions.  The  subjects  which 
need  fostenng,  alike  in  schools  and  universitiee,  are  mathe- 
mutics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  geogmphy,  and 
geology,  with  all  the  kindred  sciences ;  for  although  these 
subjects  are  of  immense  importance  to  the  progress  of  society, 
they  do  not  attract  an  adequate  number  of  students,  —  partly, 
perhaps,  because  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  arithmetic 
and  some  small  portions  of  true  geography,  comparatively  new 
subjects  in  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Dean  of  tiie  Graduate  School,  who  is  properly  concerned 
to  maintain  the  dignity  and  standing  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  raises  (p.  112)  some  questions  as  to  the  best 
way  of  giving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  to  graduate  students  of 
Bodcliffe  College.  He  suggests  that  a  distinction  might  be 
made,  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  sexes  together,  between 
graduate  and  undergradunte  work;  The  important  questions 
to  which  he  refers  are  under  advisement. 

The  Divinity  School  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  the  income  of 
the  Ini^  addition  which  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hancock  made  by  will 
to  the  fund  of  the  Thomas  Hancock  Professorship,  which  was 
founded  iu  1764.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  School  is 
that  students  of  theology  should  not  be  expected  to  commit 
tliemselves  beforehand  to  any  partifular  opinion,  creed,  ritual, 
or  form  of  church  government,  but  should  remain  free  in  these 
respects  during  the  period  of  professional  study.  In  spite  of 
this  unuaual  constitution,  the  number  of  students  increases,  and 
they  represent  an  increasing  number  and  variety  of  colleges, 
universities  and  theological  seminaries.  Conducted  as  an 
undenominational  school  of  Protestant  Theology,  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  is  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  it  ever 
was  as  a  Unitarian  School.  Nevertheless  the  novel  idea  that 
education  for  the  ministry  need  not  be  denominational  makes  its 
way  but  slowly  against  the  common  opinion  to  the  contraiy. 

Professor  Toy  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  year 
1894-95,  Professor  George  Foot  Moore  of  Andover  Theological 
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Seminary  was  appointed  Lecturer  for  that  year  on  tlie  Hebrew 
Religion  and  Literature,  witli  Dr.  C.  C.  Torrey  of  the  same 
seminary  as  an  assistant.  This  is  another  instance  of  an  advan- 
tageous practice  which  has  grown  up  in  the  Divinity  School, 
and  might  sometimes  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  other 
departments.  A  few  years  since  Professor  Emerton  having 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  Professor  A.  Y.  G.  Allen  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  gave  in  his  place  the  important 
course  on  the  History  of  the  Reformation.  Professor  C.  C. 
Everett  being  absent  during  the  year  1893-94,  l*rofes3or  John 
E.  Russell,  now  of  Williams  College,  but  formerly  of  the  Yale 
Divinity  School,  gave  instruction  in  his  place.  For  several 
years  past  Professor  Churchill  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  has  given  valuable  instruction  iu  Elocution  to  the 
Harvard  Divinity  students.  In  all  these  cases,  the  employment 
of  professors  from  other  institutions  has  been  highly  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned ;  and  the  general  method  is  certainly  one  which 
might  be  more  widely  adopted  with  advantage.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Theological  Department  has  been  the  first  one  to  use 
it ;  for  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  peculiar  difficulties 
would  have  environed  the  method  in  that  deparbneot. 

A  table  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  which 
exhibits  the  average  age  at  which  students  have  entered  the 
school  during  the  past  twenty  years  (p.  127),  is  interesting 
because  of  the  very  slight  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
regard  to  the  average  age  at  admission  during  this  period. 
The  Harvard  graduates  are  still  over  twenty-three  yeai-s  of 
age  when  they  enter  the  Law  School,  the  graduates  of  other 
colleges  are  a  little  older  than  the  Harvard  graduates,  and  the 
non-graduates  are  only  from  six  months  to  a  year  younger  than 
the  graduates.  The  figures  of  this  table  show  how  little  time 
the  non-graduate  has  saved  by  not  going  to  college  ;  but  they 
also  show  that  the  average  graduate  in  Arts  on  admission  to  the 
Law  School  is  at  least  two  years  older  than  ho  ought  to  be ; 
inasmuch  as  all  young  men  entenng  the  Law  School  are  still 
three  years  distant  from  the  earning  of  even  the  most  modest 
livelihood,  and  most  of  them  are  four  or  five  years  distant  from 
securing  that  degree  of  independence. 
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The  principal  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Law  School 
during  the  year  under  review  was  the  requirement  that  every 
non-graduate  in  arts  or  science  entering  the  school  should  pass 
the  admission  examination,  whether  he  intended  to  be  a  regular 
student  or  a  special  student.  This  requirement  promptly  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  special  students.  At  the  same  time  another 
language  was  added  to  the  requirements  of  the  admission  exam- 
ination. These  two  restrictive  measures  reduced  the  number  of 
special  students  in  the  school  to  twenty-three,  ihe  average  of 
the  preceding  five  years  being  sixty-one.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  special  students  will  increase  again 
after  the  academic  year  1895-06,  for  thereafter  only  the  gradu- 
ates of  certain  specified  colleges  and  persons  qualified  to  enter 
the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College  will  be  admissible  as 
regular  students. 

The  Law  School  continues  to  earn  a  considerable  surplus. 
It  could  afford  to  add  to  its  staff  at  least  one  full  professor  and 
two  instructors,  but  such  additions  would  alter  somewhat  the 
character  of  the  school,  for  the  amount  of  instruction  offered 
would  then  be  decidedly  larger  than  any  one  student  could 
possibly  avail  himself  of,  and  the  elective  principle  would 
necessarily  be  introduced  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  now. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  effect  on  the  resort  to  the 
school  is  produced  by  the  regulation  that  every  regular  student 
must  have  previously  obtained  an  academic  degree  of  good 
quality.  The  Divinity  School  was  the  first  deptirtment  of  the 
University  to  adopt  this  principle,  and  since  it  adopted  this 
regulation  it  has  steadily  grown  and  improved ;  but  the  Divinity 
School  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  small  school,  whereas 
the  Law  School  has  become  a  largo  school.  If  the  Law  School 
remain  large,  in  spite  of  requiring  cvciy  regular  student  to 
hold  a  good  academic  degree  on  admission,  it  will  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  better  organization  of  professional 
instmctioD  in  the  United  States. 

Id  the  Medical  School,  a  change  in  the  admission  roquire- 
mentB  was  decided  on  during  the  year  under  review.  After 
June,  1896,  either  French  or  German  must  he  presented  for 
admission  in  addition  to  all  former  requirements.    All  the  pro- 
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fessioual  schools  of  the  Univeraity  are  gradually  rsiBiDg  their 
requirementB  for  admission ;  but  the  requirementB  for  admission 
to  all  the  schools  except  the  Schools  of  Divinity  and  Law  are 
still  deplorably  low.  They  do  not  yet  approach  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Law  School,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  last  Beport,  requires 
a  subject  which  is  not  taught  at  all  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  United  States,  namely,  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  the 
Medical  School  requires  Descriptive  Chemistry  and  Qualitative 
Analysis,  subjects  which  are  taught  in  few  secondary  schools  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  great  need  of  concerted  action 
throughout  the  professional  departments  of  this  University,  and, 
indeed,  throoghout  all  professional  schools  in  the  United  States, 
in  regard  to  their  requirements  for  admission.  Wherever  it  is 
not  practicable  to  demand  an  academic  degree  for  admission, 
the  requirements  for  admission  should  be  carefully  coordinated 
with  the  subjects  most  frequently  and  effectively  used  in  the 
programmes  of  American  secondary  schools. 

The  medical  laboratories  of  bacteriology  and  pathology  de- 
veloped new  activity  during  the  year,  in  response  to  the  new 
applications  of  bacteriology  in  diagnosis. 

The  Dental  School  prospered  duiing  the  year  1893-94,  and 
has  made  a  further  advance  in  the  year  now  current.  The 
Medical  Faculty  permitted  the  Dental  Faculty  to  improve  for 
its  uses  the  old  building  of  the  Medical  School  on  North  Grove 
Street ;  so  that  good  rooms  were  secured  during  the  past  sum- 
mer for  both  the  operating  and  the  mechanical  department. 
The  Dental  School  ia,  however,  a  tenant  at  will  in  this  building, 
and  it  should  be  provided  with  a  building  of  its  own,  expressly 
designed  for  its  laboratory  and  infirmary  work.  The  School 
bus  been  conducted  by  its  Faculty  so  prudently,  and  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  improve  dental  education,  that  it  thoroughly 
deserves  adequate  endowment,  if  making  the  best  of  small  means 
can  estabhsh  desert. 

The  Veterinary  School  and  Hospital  continue  to  make  slow 
but  sure  progress.  The  three  years*  course  of  graded  study, 
which  this  School  introduced,  it*  being  adopted  by  the  other 
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Teterioary  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  business  of  the 
Hospital  was  unfavorably  affected  by  the  general  depression  in 
business ;  but,  nevertheless,  its  earnings  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  department.  One  great  difficulty  with  which  ihe 
Hospital  has  to  contend  is  the  inadequacy  of  its  building.  Pro- 
fessor Osgood,  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Hospital,  describes 
in  his  report  (p.  158),  the  needs  of  the  Hospital  in  this  respect. 
A  generous  gift  from  two  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
made  it  possible  to  give  up  the  subscription  plan,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  during  the  current  year  the  wisdom  of 
this  change  will  be  financially  demonstrated. 

Every  year  makes  it  plainer  that  the  health  and  safety  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  civilized  society  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  animals.  Every  year  also 
makes  it  plainer  that  a  veterinary  practitioner  needs  to  be  a 
mnn  of  large  scientific  attainments,  excellent  powers  of  obsei'va- 
tion,  and  well-trained  judgment.  To  educate  competent  men 
thoroughly  for  tliis  profession  is  a  suitable  function  for  the  best 
universities  of  the  country  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  veterinary  educa- 
tion, like  all  otherniedical  education,  requires  a  costly  provision 
of  laboratories  and  hospitals,  there  are  but  two  ways  in  which 
adequate  veterinary  schools  can  be  supported.  These  two  ways 
are  by  state  subsidies  and  by  in-ivalc  endowment.  Without 
either,  adecjuatc  instruction  for  the  veterinary  profession  cannot 
be  maintained. 

The  regular  work  of  the  Library  in  ordering,  cataloguing 
and  delivering  books  goes  on  with  regularity,  suid  the  volume 
of  work  done  steadily  increases.  Much  of  it  is  done,  however, 
under  great  disadvantages,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
in  these  reports.  The  shelves  of  the  present  Iniikling  have 
become  so  crowded,  that  last  spring  it  proved  impossible  to 
find  i-oom  for  the  accessions  without  removing  from  Gore  Hall 
a  large  number  of  the  old  books.  Accorduigly  15,000  vohunea 
were  boxed  and  piled  up  in  the  cellar  of  Appleton  Chapel, — a 
humiliating  expedient  to  which  the  Librarian  was  simply  forced 
to  resort.  The  same  thing  will  soon  have  to  be  done  again. 
No  sooner  were  these  books  boxed  up  than  some  of  them  were 
urgently  wanted.     Gifts  and  purchases  taken  together  bring 
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into  Gore  Hall  at  least  10,000  volumea  a  year,  besides  manj 
tlioiisands  of  pamphlets,  and  there  is  now  no  suitable  place  to 
put  these  acquisitions. 

The  graduates  and  friends  of  the  University  should  look 
squarely  in  the  face  the  deplorable  facts  about  the  Library, 
which  is  the  very  core  of  the  University  considered  as  a  place 
of  instruction,  and  should  have  a  building  foremost  among 
all  the  University  buildings  in  architectural  importance  and 
in  just  adaptation  to  its  uses.  Such  buildings  Cornell, 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Yale,  Michigan,  Northwestern,  and 
Kansas  universities  have  obtained  within  the  last  ten  years ; 
and  Columbia  is  preparing  to  make  her  library  the  central 
feature  of  the  magnificent  group  of  buildings  to  be  erected 
on  her  new  grounds.  The  condition  of  things  in  Gore  Hall  is 
disheartening  and  mortifying.  The  reading-room  is  much  too 
small  for  the  number  of  readers,  is  badly  lighted,  and  not  ven- 
tilated at  alt ;  the  catalogue  and  delivery  room  is  unwholeaomely 
crowded  all  day  ;  and  the  shelf-room  for  hooks  is  so  completely 
occupied  that  the  proper  classification  of  the  books  has  been 
arrested  with  the  work  half  done.  The  daily  work  of  the 
Library  is  all  performed  at  great  disadvantage,  and  in  spite  of 
the  recent  provision  of  fourteen  class-room  libraries  outside  of 
Gore  Hall,  the  instruction  in  tlie  advanced  courses  of  some 
departments  is  seriously  crippled.  There  is  a  considerable 
annual  waste  of  labor,  and  therefore  of  money,  caused  by  the 
scattering  of  books  belonging  to  the  same  department,  and  the 
lack  of  proper  spaces  in  which  to  arrange  the  accessions  in 
the  classes  to  which  they  belong.  The  pressing  needs  are  more 
stacks  for  books,  enlarged  quarters  for  the  public  catalogue,  a 
spacious  delivery  room,  and  a  well-ventilated  and  well-lighted 
reading-room  capable  of  accommodating  400  readers. 

Eighteen  years  ago  the  Corporation,  fully  realizing  the 
importance  of  the  Library  to  the  development  of  advanced 
instruction  at  Cambridge  in  all  subjects,  spent  ?i'0,000  out  of 
their  very  limited  unrestricted  capital  in  enlarging  the  original 
Gore  Hall.  The  unrestricted  funds  have  never  retcnered  from 
that  abrupt  reduction,  —  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  still 
further  diminished  by  occasional  annual  deficits  in  excess  of 
annual  surpluses.    It  is  impossible  for  the  Corpomtion  to  repeat 
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that  Operation.  The  whole  income  of  the  University  from  in- 
vested funds  and  from  tuition-fees  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
present  scale  of  expenditure  for  salaries,  repairs  and  improve- 
ments,  general  expenses,  and  the  various  useful  objects  to  which 
the  incomes  of  special  funds  are  devoted.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, in  the  absence  of  any  single  benefactor  who  desires 
to  erect  a  suitable  reading-room  and  stack,  is  it  not  time  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
should  undertake  to  provide  by  a  general  suliscription  these 
indispensable  means  of  instruction  and  research  ?  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  object  for  wbicli  money  can  be  given  to  a  uni- 
versity ;  for  the  Library  is  needed  by  every  teacher  and  every 
student  no  matter  what  his  department.  A  well  oi^nizcd 
eflFort  to  raise  a  large  fund  for  this  purpose  would  have  the 
eager  support  of  every  member  of  the  University  staff,  and  of 
every  graduate  and  friend  of  the  University  who  loves  reading, 
or  who  understands  how  indispensable  great  collections  of  books 
are  to  the  steady  advancement  of  learning  and  the  orderly  pro- 
gress of  civilized  society. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  for  1893-94 
mentions  the  number  of  out-of-door  species  cultivated  in  the 
Garden,  w.th  the  distribution  of  these  species  between  Amer- 
ican (1500),  European  and  West  Asian  (800),  and  Japanese 
and  Chinese  (500).  There  were  besides  400  varieties.  In  the 
green  houses  2400  species  are  under  cultivation. 

He  reports  also  that  all  the  plants  in  the  formal  beds  and  all 
the  decorative  plants  on  and  under  the  terrace,  were  accurately 
labelled  during  the  year.  The  task  of  keeping  a  very  large 
collection  of  this  sort  labelled  is  difficult  and  unending,  for 
labels  aic  very  easily  displaced. 

An  anonymous  gift  to  the  department  of  $10,000  for  present 
use  enabled  the  Director  to  carry  on  the  work  of  developing 
the  Museum,  and  to  contribute  also  to  the  expenses  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  and  Herbarium. 

The  persistent  labor  of  the  past  six  years  has  brought  about 
results  in  the  Museum  which  command  attention  both  by  their 
beauty  and  their  usefulness.  The  Blaschka  models  of  flowers 
are  visited  by  more  persons  than  any  other  collection  in  pos- 
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sesaion  of  the  University,  and  apparently  with  greater  delight, 
while  the  collectiun  to  illustrate  economic  botany,  in  which 
more  than  5000  species  are  now  accurately  arranged,  already 
interests  strongly  teachers,  students  and  visitors. 

The  department  provided  a  course  of  lectures  for  Cambridge 
teachers  during  the  winter  and  spring ;  and  has  also  supplied 
during  early  summer  to  Cambridge  and  Boston  public  schools 
such  material  as  could  l>e  spared  from  the  GaiMJen. 

The  summer  course  in  Botany,  held  at  the  Botanic  Garden 
for  6ve  weeks,  continues  to  be  useful  to  teachers.  In  the  great 
expansion  which  the  summer  courses  have  undergone  at  this 
University  and  elsewhere,  it  is  agreeable  to  see  that  the  course 
in  Botuiy,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  established,  still 
prospers,  and  justifies  the  foresight  of  Professor  Asa  Gray,  who 
first  recommended  the  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  depart- 
ment for  this  purpose. 

The  activity  of  the  Herbarium  was  well  maintained  during 
the  year  1893-94,  first  in  collecting,  secondly  in  identifying 
materials  sent  in  for  determination,  thirdly  in  adding  to  the 
collection  uf  mounted  plants  and  to  the  library,  fourthly  in 
cataloguing,  and  finally  in  continuing  the  preparation  of  the 
**  Synoptical  Flora."  These  operations  are  maintained  in  part 
by  the  endowment  of  the  Herbarium,  but  in  large  part  by  the 
pfts  of  friends  of  the  Botanical  Department  for  immediate  use. 
These  gifts,  though  very  welcome,  constitute  but  a  precarious 
resource  for  the  maintenance  of  scientific  work  which  demands 
not  only  continuity,  but  steady  enlnrgemeiit. 

Professor  Gray's  copyrights  yielded  $3067.44  during  the 
year.  The  revision  of  the  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany 
has  been  completed  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Bailey  of 
Cornell  University.  The  now  edition  will  be  ready  in  January, 
18!)5.  This  book  has  liecn  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  the  series. 

In  June,  1894,  the  President  and  Fellows,  upon  the  urgent 
request  of  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent  that  more  room  be 
given  to  the  Arboretum  under  his  chaise,  expressed  in  a  formal 
TOte  their  willingness  that  about  seventy-five  acres  lying  west- 
ward ii-om  the  present  Arboretum,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
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Bnsaey  Street,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Arboretom ;  provided  that  a  mutually  advantageous  arraoge- 
ment  could  be  made  with  the  City  of  Boston  whereby  the  new 
area  should  be  laid  out  and  mimaged  like  the  present  Arbore- 
tum. In  taking  this  action,  however,  the  Coiporation  made  it 
a  condition  that  the  name  of  Benjamin  Bussey  should  be  per- 
manently connected  in  some  suitable  way  with  the  large  tract 
of  land  which  will  be  devoted  to  combined  park  and  Arboretum 
purposes.  They  felt  it  to  be  essential  to  the  proper  execution 
of  the  trusts  they  had  accepted  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Bussey 
that  his  name  should  be  perpetuated  in  connection  with  the 
superb  estate  which  he  had  the  intelligence  to  select  and  de- 
velop, and  the  public  spirit  to  devote  forever  to  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  the  arts  and  sciences  connected 
therewith.  No  ^reement  with  the  City  has  been  reached  as 
yet ;  but  negotiations  on  the  subject  have  been  in  progress  for 
several  months.  The  President  and  Fellows  have  no  desire  to 
extend  the  agreement  of  1882  to  the  new  tract,  unless  it  is 
indisputably  for  the  interest  of  the  City  to  do  so.  There  is 
included  in  the  area  under  discussion  a  hill  which  commands 
an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect. 

Under  an  agreement  made  during  the  past  summer  between 
the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Park  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  the  northeastern  end  of  the  Plain  Field,  on 
which  the  main  building  of  the  Bussey  Institution  is  situated, 
is  to  be  graded  down  to  the  level  of  the  Arbor-Way  (which 
passes  to  the  northeast  of  the  Field  on  the  way  from  the  Arbore- 
tum to  Franklin  Park)  in  accordance  with  a  plan  prepared  by 
the  landscape  architects  of  the  Commission,  and  to  be  executed 
by  the  City  without  expense  to  the  University.  The  end  of  the 
Plain  Field  was  previously  an  abrupt  bluff,  the  adjoining  land 
having  been  used  as  a  gravel  pit  for  many  years  past.  This 
work  is  already  well  advanced.  The  result  will  be  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  and  beneficial  both  to  the  Bussey  Institution  and  to 
the  Park  System  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  usefulness  and  influence  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  con- 
tinue to  increase.  The  two  courses  of  instruction  in  Dendrology 
which  have  lately  been  given  every  year  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack,  — 
one  in  September  and  November,  and  the  other  in  May  and 
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■Juno,  — are  attended  by  increasing  numbers  of  pupils,  chiefly 
teachers. 

The  nnmber  of  visitors  to  the  Arborettuu  has  been  much 
increased  b}''  the  completion  of  the  approaches  to  the  Arboretum 
by  the  Boston  Park  CommisBion.  The  Arboretum  now  makes 
part  of  a  drive  which  thousands  of  people  follow  on  pleasant 
afternoons  through  all  the  milder  weather  of  the  year.  The 
natural  woods  and  the  systematic  collections  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  greater  partof  these  visitors  chiefly  for  their  beauty, 
which  varies  with  the  succession  of  the  seasons ;  but  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  visitors  on  foot  who  visit  the  Arbore- 
tum for  study  combined  with  enjoyment. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and 
horticultural  establishments  continues  on  a  considerable  scale, 
ihe  outgo  of  the  Arboretum  in  this  way  being  always  greater 
than  its  income,  and  in  some  years  very  much  greater. 

Additions  are  also  continually  made  to  the  Herbarium  and 
the  Library,  and  both  of  these  collections  have  now  a  coQsider- 
.able  value. 

The  contract  made  in  1882  between  the  City  of  Boston  and 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  for  the  joint 
development  of  the  Arboretum  has  on  the  whole  given  satislac- 
tion  to  both  parties,  securing  to  the  population  of  the  City 
free  access  to  a  large  and  beautifully  diversified  area  devoted 
to  scientific  purposes,  and  enabling  the  University  to  prepare 
and  develop  the  living  collections  of  shrubs  and  trees  more 
rapidly  and  effectively  than  it  would  have  been  able  to  do 
without  the  aid  of  the  City. 

Upon  the  death  of  Professor  Cooke,  Professor  Charles  L. 
Jackson  was  elected  Erving  Professor,  and  was  subsequently 
made  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  Professor 
Henry  B.  Hill  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  Director  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory.  This  division  of  labors,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  united  in  the  person  of  Professor  Cooke,  was 
^;reeal>Ie  to  both  the  gentlemen  concerned,  and  promises  in 
some  respects  a  decided  increase  of  efficiency. 

The  scientific  productiveness  of  the  Laboratory  was  fully 
maintained  during  1893-94,  as  appears  in  the  report  of  Pro- 
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feasor  Jackson,  who  was  appointed  Actiug  Director  last  spring 
wtien  Professor  Cooko  obtainecl  leave  of  absence  for  the  aca- 
<leiaic  year  then  ensuing. 

Numerous  problems  confront  the  new  Director.  In  the  flrst 
place  the  number  of  students,  both  elementary  and  advanced, 
presses  closely  upon  the  number  of  places  in  the  several  labora- 
tories. Any  further  increase  in  the  number  of  students  will 
necessitate  the  enlargement  of  the  Ial)oratories.  Furthermore, 
tiio  ventilation  of  the  building  has  l>ecome  inadequate,  the 
original  plans  of  Professor  Cooke,  which  were  excellent,  having 
been  upset  by  subsequent  modifications  of  the  building.  The 
ventilation  of  the  last  laboratory  added,  —  namely,  the  Organic 
Laboratory,  —  is  very  effective,  and  suggests  that  a  similar 
system  of  fana,  driven  by  electric  motors,  should  probably  be 
used  for  the  whole  building.  The  entire  staff  of  the  Laborato- 
ries is  working  together  with  the  utmost  harmony  and  efficiency 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  department  and  of 
the  students  under  its  charge. 

In  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  three  graduate  students 
bronght  investigations  to  a  succesHful  conclusion.  All  three  of 
the  professors  were  actively  engaged  in  investigation  in  addi- 
tion to  their  work  of  teaching.  Mr.  Sabine  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  invention  of  laboratory  appliances  for  the  course  of 
instruction  on  light  and  heat,  called  Physica  2.  This  latter 
work  is  purticuUt'Iy  appropriate  to  the  Jefferson  Laboratoty, 
l>ecau3e  from  that  Laboratory  has  issued  a  large  number  of 
inventions  and  adaptations  of  apparatus  which  were  necessary 
to  the  introduction  of  laboratory  teaching  cf  Physics  into  the 
grammar  and  high  schools.  From  this  department  also  pro- 
ceeded the  first  successful  method  of  testing  the  attuinmcnte  of 
pupils  in  general  Physics,  that  method,  namely,  which  relies  in 
the  case  of  each  pupil  on  a  written  examination,  a  laboratory 
examination,  and  the  production  of  his  original  note-book  of 
experiments  performed.  This  method  Is  applicable  in  all 
natural  sciences,  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  systematic  laboratory  instruction  in  the 
various  sciences  into  schools  and  colleges.  Without  a  good 
method  of  examination  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  in  any  subject 
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an  adequate  standard  of  accurate  and  producible  knowledge. 
It  rised  to  be  said  that  only  the  Innguages  and  raatbematics  lent 
themselves  to  thorough  testa  of  attainment.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case.  All  the  sciences  lend  themselves  to  accnrate  methods 
of  testing,  both  in  school  and  in  college,  even  at  elementary 
Btagea  of  instruction,  provided  only  that  a  sensible  method  of 
testing  be  used. 

The  remarkable  activity  of  the  Observatory  may  be  best 
etndied  in  the  list  of  its  publications  for  the  year  under 
review  (p.  206).  They  were  not  only  numerous  and  exten- 
nve,  but  they  covered  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  including 
die  zone  observations  made  by  Professor  Bogers,  meteor- 
ological observations  in  considerable  variety,  photometry, 
stellar  spectra,  eclipses,  the  aspects  of  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
comets,  variable  stars,  a  discussion  of  photographic  and  visual 
observations,  and  descriptions  of  astronomical  apparatus  and 
instruments.  - 

A  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Observatory,  —  namely,  the 
photometric  observations  made  with  the  meridian  photometer, 
—  was  criticised  last  summer  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  an  astron- 
omer of  merit,  formerly  connected  with  the  Observatory,  on 
the  basis  of  certain  errors  in  the  identification  or  observation 
of  a  few  very  faint  variables.  The  criticism  was  based  on  too 
small  a  number  of  exceptional  instances  ;  and  it  has  been  c<Hn- 
pletely  answered  by  the  recent  publication  of  an  extensive  com- 
parison made  at  the  Potsdam  Observatory  of  the  photometric 
magnitudes  obtained  at  that  institution  with  those  of  the  Har- 
vard Observatory,  and  of  the  Uranometria  Oxoniensis.  The 
Director  of  the  Observatory  exhibits  graphically  (p.  200)  s 
comparison  of  the  Harvard,  Potsdam  and  Oxford  results,  show- 
ing the  relative  accuracy  of  the  three  bodies  of  photometric 
work.  The  result  is  completely  satisfactory  to  Harvard 
University, 

The  work  of  the  Draper  Memorial  advances  steadily,  and 
constitutes  the  most  striking  continuation  ever  effected  of  the 
life  work  of  an  eminent  scientist. 

The  work  of  the  Boyden  Department,  tbon^  carried  on 
ander  peculiar  difficulties  at  the  remote  station  in  Pern,  ood- 
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tinues  to  yield  results  of  great  interest  and  importance.  The 
Bruce  photographic  telescope  is  not  yet  fully  equipped  for 
work  ;  but  its  efficiency  has  been  demonstrated  on  the  apectrft 
of  bint  stars. 

The  endowment  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
being  altogether  inadequate,  and  the  demands  made  opoo  it 
by  graduate  and  undergraduate  stadenta  and  their  instmctora 
continually  increasing,  the  President  and  Fellows  have  from 
time  to  time  made  small  conti-ibutions  to  the  cost  of  carrying 
on  the  Museum ;  but  these  appropriations  still  leave  the 
Museum  in  a  crippled  condition.  In  tbe  year  1893—94  the 
E*resident  and  Fellows  voted  to  contribute  $1500  a  year,  till 
further  notice,  toward  the  extinction  of  the  debt  incurred  for 
the  extension  of  the  Museum  which  was  completed  in  1890-91. 
The  University  also  contributes  $1500  a  year  toward  the  cost 
of  fael  and  service  in  the  Museum ;  and  it  of  course  pays 
the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  who  give  instruction  there. 
Experience  has  however  demonstrated  that  gentlemen  ac- 
tively engaged  in  teaching  and  research  cannot  be  depended 
on,  as  a  rule,  for  the  daily  care  and  increase  of  large  col- 
lections. A  separate  staff  of  Museum  assistants  has  to  be 
provided  whose  time  and  thought  go  to  the  Museum  and  not 
to  teaching. 

The  Curator  calls  attention  to  another  point  at  which  teach- 
ing interests  and  Museum  interests  clash  (p.  215).  It  is 
unsafe  to  allow  collections  intended  for  exhibition  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  instruction ;  hence  separate  collections  for 
purposes  of  teaching  have  to  be  provided  and  maintained. 
The  departments  of  Zoology  and  Geology  are  paying  attention 
to  the  formation  of  collections  intended  as  means  of  instruction. 
The  Mineralogical  Department,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Cooke,  has  for  many  years  made  careful  discrimination 
between  specimens  on  exhibition  and  specimens  which  may 
be  used  in  lectures  and  laboratories  for  purposes  of  demon- 
stration. 

Every  resource  the  Museum  possesses  is  applied  by  the 
Curator  with  persistent  vigor  to  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  the  collections  and  to  zoological  research.     The  annual  pab- 
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lioatioiis  of  the  Museum  continue  to  be  extensive ;  but  it  is  the 
personal  expenditure  of  tlie  Curator  on  his  owd  explorations 
tod  investigations  whicti  keeps  tbem  so. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Museum  to  distribute  the  material 
it  collects  among  those  naturalists  who  can  make  the  best 
Bcientilic  use  of  it,  no  matter  where  they  live  or  with  what 
institution  they  may  be  connected.  The  admirable  results  of 
this  policy  appear  in  every  report  of  the  Curator. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology is  in  the  same  condition  as  most  of  the  great  collections 
belonging  to  the  University,  whether  of  books  or  other  objects. 
It  has  many  more  objects  collected  than  it  can  adequately 
study,  describe,  exhibit,  and  use  to  advantage,  yet  the  col- 
lecting must  go  on.  In  American  archaeology,  as  in  many 
other  subjects,  the  opportunities  for  collecting  instructive  mate- 
rials mast  be  seized  as  they  occur,  otherwise  they  may  be  lost 
forever.  The  building  is  far  too  small  to  hold  all  the  stores 
already  collected ;  there  is  little  money  to  pay  for  the  great 
labor  of  studying,  sorting,  mounting,  and  cataloguing  the 
objects  which  ought  to  be  exhibited ;  and  even  the  time  of  the 
Curator  of  the  Museum  cannot  be  wholly  devoted  to  it.  Under 
these  conditions  of  inadequate  endowment  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
see  that  the  Museum  receives  year  by  year  substantial  aid  from 
generous  persons  interested  in  archaeological  research.  More 
than  $6000  was  given  to  the  Museum  for  immediate  use  during 
the  year  1893-94. 

The  Trustees  voted  on  the  3d  of  May,  1894,  to  accept  the 
deposit  of  Mrs.  Hemenway's  collection  pertaining  to  American 
archaeology,  and  particularly  to  the  arta  and  customs  of  the 
Pueblo  people,  and  assigned  to  it  the  upper  hall  in  the  new 
part  of  the  Museum,  The  Trustees  of  Mrs.  Hemenway's  estate 
provide  for  the  installation  and  classification  of  this  valuable 
collection. 

The  Trustees  determined  in  March  last  to  continue  the  ex- 
plorations at  Copan  under  the  concession  secured  by  the 
Muueimi  from  the  government  of  Honduras ;  bat  they  have 
sought  the  cooperation  of  other  institutions  in  this  costly 
work. 
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The  Semitic  Museum  is  one  of  the  UDiversity  collectioDS 
which  greatly  interests  both  students  and  the  public.  The 
Curator,  Professor  Lyon,  has  contributed  to  this  result  by 
giving  at  the  Museum  lectures  illastrated  from  its  most  striking 
materials.  It  has  increased  gradually  and  steadily  in  value 
and  interest,  and  it  has  been  the  object  of  repeated  gifts.  A 
friend  of  the  Museum  makes  a  standing  offer  to  give  $25,000 
toward  the  cost  of  a  building  for  the  Semitic  Department, 
provided  $25,000  more  be  raised.  $1000  have  been  con- 
tributed for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  effort, 
with  the  strong  approval  of  the  Corporation,  to  raise  the 
remaining  $24,000  so  soon  as  the  revival  of  business  shall  give 
proper  opportunity.  The  present  quarters  oi  the  collection  in 
the  Peabody  Museum  are  entirely  insufficient  to  exhibit  the 
objects  already  in  hand.  It  is,  moreover,  desirable  that  the 
library  of  the  Department  should  be  near  the  collection,  aod 
that  a  lecture-room  be  provided  near  both  Museum  and  library. 

The  Schools  Examination  Board  examined  three  secondary 
schools  daring  the  year  1893-94  —  the  Newton  High  School, 
the  Clinton  High  School,  and  the  Mount  Hermon  School,  all 
of  Massachusetts.  Six  University  teachers  were  appointed  to 
examine  each  one  of  the  schools.  The  examinations  and  the 
reports  thereon  were  thorough  and  frank,  and  are  believed  to 
have  been  helpful  to  the  schools  examined.  The  expensiveness 
of  the  examinations  —  a  complete  examination  of  a  school 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  Cambridge  costs  from  $120  to 
$150  —  will  limit  the  work  of  the  Board.  In  the  two  years 
that  the  Board  has  been  at  work,  the  examination  of  each 
school  has  cost  the  University  nearly  $100,  on  the  average,  in 
addition  to  the  charges  borne  by  the  school. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  Summer  Courses  in 
1893  fell  considerably  below  the  number  attending  in  1892, 
being  346  in  1893  against  500  in  1892.  This  reduction  was 
nndoubtedly  an  effect  of  the  Chicago  Fair.  In  the  summer  of 
1894,  the  number  rose  again  to  493.  Down  to  1889,  each 
summer  school  for  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects  was  carried 
on  independently  by  its  principal  instructor,  and  the  University 
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oxercjaed  no  general  supervision  over  tbe  schools  as  a  whole, 
and  "kept  no  accounts  for  them,  except  for  temporary  purposes 
at  the  Bursar's  Office  in  Cambridge.  Since  1888-89 ,  a  committee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  had  general  charge  of 
all  the  courses,  and  an  account  has  been  kept  at  the  Treasurer's 
Office.  The  Treasurer's  books  show  that  during  the  past  five 
years  there  has  been  received  from  Snnimer  Schools  $44,768, 
and  there  has  been  paid  out  $43,11)8.  The  schools  have  there* 
fore  earned  somewhat  more  than  they  have  cost.  It  shoultl 
be  remembered,  however,  that  they  have  had  the  gratuitous 
use  of  the  University  buildings  and  equipment,  and  have 
profited  hy  the  announcements  of  the  schools  made  in  numer- 
ous University  documents.  On  the  whole,  the  service  rendered 
to  teachers  by  these  schools  has  been  very  considerable,  and 
the  effect  on  the  University  of  bringing  to  Cambridge  during 
the  summer  for  a  six  weeks'  period  of  hard  study  hundreds  of 
the  most  ambitious  and  competent  teachers  in  the  smaller  col- 
leges and  the  secondary  schools,  has  been  decidedly  beneficial. 
The  University  is  under  obligations  to  Professor  Shaler,  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty's  committee,  for  the  intelligence  and  vigor 
with  which  be  has  directed  this  summer  work  since  1888-89. 

Daring  1893-94,  the  University  provided  gratuitously  three 
courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  in  the  Cambridge  Grammar 
Schools,  one  on  Experimental  Physics,  one  on  English  Compo- 
sition, and  one  oo  Botany.  The  course  on  Physics  has  been 
given  two  years  with  success,  and  the  work  originally  proposed 
has  now  been  done,  so  far  as  the  Cambridge  Grammar  Schools 
are  concerned.  In  English  Composition,  the  results  were  less 
satisfactory,  because  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  teachers  had 
time  and  strength  to  do  the  amount  of  writing  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  complete  utilization  of  the  instruction  given. 

For  several  years  past  the  City  of  Cambridge  had  been  pro- 
posing to  widen  Harvard  Street  between  Bow  Street  and 
Harvard  Square  by  taking  land  from  the  College  Yard.  The 
widening  of  the  street  was  a  desirable  and  even  necessary 
public  improvement,  and  was  fully  recognized  as  such  by  the 
University.     The  President  and  Fellows  had  repeatedly  said 
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that  they  were  willing  to  give  ihe  land  for  this  purpose,  pro- 
vided that  Uie  street  should  be  paved  with  asphalt  from  curb 
to  curb,  including  the  strip  occupied  by  the  railway  tracks. 
The  object  of  the  University  in  making  this  proviso  was  to 
secure  the  least  noisy  pavement  possible  and  the  cleanest. 
At  the  instance  of  the  City,  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
was  autJiorized,  on  the  36th  of  December,  1893,  to  execute  a 
deed  conveying  the  necessary  land  to  the  City  of  Cambridge, 
and  agreeing  to  claim  no  damages,  the  City  undertaking  to 
bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  change,  and  to  lay  no  betterments 
on  the  University  property  because  of  the  widening.  The 
improvement  has  since  been  carried  out  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion both  of  the  City  and  the  University.  The  amount  of  land 
given  by  the  University  to  the  City  was  alwut  10,370  feet. 

Early  in  the  year,  a  committee  of  the  Corporation  was  ap- 
pointed, with  full  power  to  agree  with  the  Cambridge  Park 
Commissioners  upon  the  prices  at  which  any  or  all  of  the  lots 
belonging  to  the  University  on  the  north  bank  of  Charles  River 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  Commisaionors,  the  committee  to 
recognize  the  value  to  the  University  as  well  as  to  the  City  of 
the  work  the  Commission  has  in  hand,  and  to  further  that  work 
by  all  suitable  means,  and  particularly  by  accepting  the  existing 
Assessors'  valuations  as  the  prices  of  any  lands  which  the  Coqw 
missioners  may  desire  to  purchase  in  general  accordance  with 
the  plan  prepared  by  their  landscape  architocta.  Shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  year,  an  arrangement  was  consummated  with  the 
Commissioners,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The 
htnd  on  which  the  present  boat-houses  stand  makes  part  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Commiasioners ;  but  the  University  retains 
the  privilege  of  using  these  boat-houses  for  five  years,  within 
which  time  it  is  hoped  that  new  houses  may  be  built  near  the 
Soldier's  Field. 

Whenever  other  duties  permitted,  Mr.  Allen  Danforth,  the 
Deputy  Treasurer,  has  been  investigating  in  the  deeds,  the 
records  of  probate  courts,  and  the  College  books,  the  bound- 
aries, past  and  present,  and  the  history  of  all  the  pieces  of  land 
belonging  to  the  University.  This  long  research  has  not  yet 
been  finished ;  but  the  Corporation  has  already  been  put  in  pos- 
1  of  complete  descriptions  and  plans  or  maps  of  all  their 
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lands  in  Boston,  the  collection  being  bound  up  in  a  form  con- 
venient for  reference  and  preservation.  For  Cambridge  the 
research  is  well-advanced  but  not  yet  completed.  As  an  inci- 
dental and  unforseen  result  of  the  investigation,  the  Assessors 
of  Cambridge  have  discontinued  the  assessment  of  taxes  on 
Wadsworth  House  (a  portion  not  occupied  for  College  uses) 
and  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  on  which  Holyoke  House 
stands ;  for  the  reason  that  these  buildings  stand  on  pieces  of 
land  which  have  been  clearly  shown  to  have  been  the  property 
of  the  College  for  many  years  before  the  annual  income  of  the 
College  from  real  estate  reached  five  hundred  pounds.  Such 
lands  are  by  the  charter  of  1650,  confirmed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth,  forever  "freed  from  all  civil  imposi- 
tions, taxes,  and  rates."  In  an  inventory  of  the  whole  estate  of 
Harvard  College  of  December  lOtb,  1C54,  recorded  in  the 
College  Book,  Ko.  3,  page  41,  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas 
Danfbrth,  who  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  from  1650  to 
1668,  there  appears  "A  small  piece  of  land  lying  before  the 
College,  and  was  formerly  the  house-lot  of  Robert  Bradish." 
This  lot,  except  some  parts  taken  for  streets,  is  now  covered 
by  Holyoke  House.  Other  records  made  in  1733,  1770,  1775, 
and  1779  establish  the  fact  that  this  lot  has  been  continuously 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  College  since  1654.  These  facts 
had  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Corporation  and  the  City,  until 
the  investigations  of  the  Deputy  Treasurer  brought  them  to 
light.  The  abatement  of  taxes  amounts  to  about  $680.00  a 
year.  A  permanent  record  was  made  on  the  26th  of  February 
last  of  the  action  of  the  Assessoi's,  which  was  based  on  an 
elaborate  opinion  given  by  the  City  Solicitor. 

After  trying  for  one  year  the  experiment  of  employing  one 
of  the  Instructors  who  is  also  a  physician  to  visit  all  students 
reported  sick,  the  Corporation,  on  the  5th  of  February,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  expedient  to  employ  an  o£Scer  for 
this  duty  permanently,  under  the  title  of  Medical  Visitor.  It 
was  determined,  however,  that  the  Visitor  should  not  practice 
professionally  for  money  among  the  students  of  the  University. 
His  function  is  not  disciplinary  but  purely  friendly ;  he  is  to 
visit  sick  students,  and  to  see  that  they  have  proper  medical 
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attendance,  and  are  in  all  respects  properly  cared  for.  He  ia 
particularly  charged  to  see  that  cases  of  contagious  disease  are 
either  removed  to  hospitals  or  properly  isolated.  He  is  also 
expected  to  observe  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildinga  and 
rooms  he  visits,  although  he  is  not  himself  to  make  sanitary 
inspections.  Dr.  George  W.  Fitz  was  appointed  Medical 
Visitor,  having  thoroughly  commended  himself  for  this  func- 
tion during  the  experimental  period  of  one  year.  It  is  ex- 
pressly understood  that  the  Medical  Visitor  is  not  to  interfere 
with  the  practice  of  the  resident  physicians  among  the  students, 
and  is  to  exercise  no  influence  either  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
special  school  of  medicine.  He  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  give 
gratuitous  advice  about  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  and  work,  to 
students  who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  admission  of  students  to  advanced  standing  in  Harvard 
College  in  increasing  numbers,  the  admission  of  special  stu- 
dents both  to  the  College  and  to  the  Scientific  School,  and  the 
growth  of  the  Gi-aduate  School, — many  of  whose  members 
spend  only  one  or  two  years  at  the  University,  — have  increased 
tie  demand  for  furnished  rooms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University ; 
because  a  student  who  expects  to  stay  only  one,  or  at  most  two 
years  in  Cambridge  is  less  willing  than  one  who  expects  to 
spend  four  years  to  buy  a  complete  set  of  furniture.  JbTone  of 
the  rooms  belonging  to  the  University  are  furnished.  This  con- 
dition of  things  has  given  rise  to  a  new  method  of  aiding  poor 
students.  A  few  persons  interested  in  the  experiment  of  lending 
furniture  to  students  have  provided  55  complete  sets  and  22 
partial  sets  of  furniture  which  they  loan  at  a  rental  of  15.00  a 
year  for  a  full  set.  The  system  has  now  been  tried  for  several 
years,  and  the  business  result  is  that  the  rents  cover  expenses 
and  repairs,  but  make  no  return  on  the  investment.  There  are 
always  more  applications  for  the  furniture  than  can  be  met; 
and  since  the  sets  are  strong  and  in  good  order,  they  have  a 
good  effect  on  the  cleanliness  and  cheerful  aspect  of  the  rooms. 
At  a  rent  of  $8.00  a  set  there  could  be  a  return  on  the  invest- 
ment and  an  allowance  for  renewals.  The  system  is  not 
conducted  by  the  University,  but  by  private  pei-sons,  and  is 
essentially  one  of  fi-iendly  aid. 
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On  the  25th  of  Septemljcr,  1894,  the  President  and  Fellows 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  of  Graduates  on  the  Equipment  of  the  Soldier's 
Field,  offering  to  the  Corporation,  on  t>ehalf  of  that  Committee, 
the  "Locker  Building,"  which  has  heen  built  under  ita  direc- 
tion on  the  Soldier's  Field,  with  money  subscribed  by  the 
graduates  of  the  College.  The  building  contains  1500  well- 
contrived  lockers,  and  ample  bath-rooms  and  dressing-rooms 
sufficient  for  hundreds  of  men.  The  number  of  lockers  can  be 
considerably  increased,  whenever  there  is  need  of  more.  Like 
the  Soldier's  Field  itself,  the  building  has  been  placed  under 
the  general  control  of  the  Committee  on  the  Kegulation  of 
Athletic  Sports.  It  is  a  valuable  gift,  which  will  be  more  and 
more  useful  as  the  various  out-of-door  sports  of  the  students 
are  successively  carried  over  the  river  to  the  Soldiei-'s  Field. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soldier's  Field  was  ready  for  use, 
and  in  preparation  for  the  occupation  of  Perkins  Hall,  the 
President  and  Fellows  notified  the  Committee  on  Athletic  Sports 
on  the  26th  of  February  that  it  was  their  wish  that  all  the 
wooden  seats  be  removed  from  Jarvis  Field  by  the  Ist  of 
August,  1894.  The  seata  have  I>een  accordingly  removed. 
The  Lawn  Tennis  Association  laid  out  the  larger  part  of  Jarvis 
Field  in  tennis  courts,  the  Coi-poration  contributing  $650  to  the 
cost  of  this  work,  because  Perkins  Hall  and  Conant  Hall  had 
destroyed  some  good  courts  which  had  been  in  use  for  several 
ye^rs.  The  provision  of  tennis  courts  on  Jaivis  Field  is  a 
Hlicral  one,  and  is  likely  to  be  tolerably  permanent.  It  is  also 
an  occupation  of  the  Field  which  is  not  disturbing  to  the  neigh- 
lK)rs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  both  quiet  and  cheerful. 

After  somewhat  prolonged  discussions,  which  included  a 
conference  betivcen  the  Directors  of  the  Harvard  Dining  Asso- 
ciation and  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  a  new  organization 
of  the  club  tables  in  the  Dining  Hall  waa  agreed  to  by  the 
Association.  It  was  agreed  that  all  the  tables  in  Memorial 
Hall  should  be  conducted  as  club  tables,  each  club  having  one- 
Iialf  more  members  than  there  are  seats  at  the  table,  and  each 
clul)  making  whatever  arrangements  might  prove  necessary  to 
prevent  the  presence  at  any  one  time  of  more  members  than 
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there  are  seats.  This  plaa  has  been  put  id  operation  during 
the  current  year,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  great  improTement  od 
the  previous  arrangement.  Nearly  two  hours  being  allowed 
for  each  meal,  it  is  found  that  there  is  practically  no  difficulty 
in  avoiding  the  presence  at  one  time  of  more  members  than 
there  are  seats.  Some  of  the  clubs  have  voluntarily  admitted 
more  tiian  twenty-one  members ;  so  that  the  capacity  of  the 
Hall  ia  quite  as  large  as  it  ever  was.  The  new  arrangement  has 
also  permitted  some  improvement  in  the  service ;  but  the  ser^ 
vice  has  always  been  the  weak  point  in  Memorial  Hall,  and  a 
further  improvement  of  it  is  very  desirable. 

For  twenty  years  dissected  monthly  returns  have  been  made 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Dining  Hall,  showing  how  the  weekly 
price  is  arrived  at,  and  what  the  elements  of  this  weekly  price 
are,  such  as  provisions,  service,  coal,  gas,  water,  interest,  and 
so  forth.  Of  late  years  the  price  per  week  has  seldom  exceeded 
four  dollars.  The  system  pursued  in  the  Hall  is  very  far  from 
being  an  economical  one ;  for  any  member  may  order  as  many 
plates  of  food  and  cups  of  drink  as  he  pleases,  and  consume  as 
little  as  he  pleases  from  each  plate  and  cup.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, an  amount  of  waste,  which  no  prudent  and  well- 
conducted  family  would  tolerate.  Nevertheless  the  monthly 
returns  show  (see  two  samples,  App.  pp.  238,  239)  that  hearty 
young  men  cannot  consume  on  the  average  more  than  |2.65 
worth  of  provisions  in  a  week  at  present  prices,  eVen  on  this 
wasteful  system. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  lower  story  of  Foxcroft 
House  was  more  conveniently  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  Fox- 
croft  Club ;  so  that  the  Club  has  been  enabled  to  have  a  larger 
number  of  members  than  ever  before,  and  to  provide  for  them 
with  greater  comfort.  For  this  purpose,  the  Corporation  made 
a  small  advance  of  money  to  the  Club.  This  club  continues  to 
provide  good  food  for  students  at  very  low  prices  u  la  carle. 
At  this  Club  a  careful  person  may  get  twenty-one  sufficient 
meals  a  week  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $2.50.  (See  sample  hill 
of  &te,  App.  pp.  240,  241.)  Some  apprehension  was  felt  at 
first  lest  this  method  should  prove  dangerous  to  health;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  anticipated  evils  do  not  occur. 
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The  safety  of  the  method  probably  depends  first,  on  tlie  f&ct 
Uiat  very  few  young  men  will  economize  too  mach  on  food 
when  they  ore  not  required  to  pay  ojish  for  it,  and  secondly, 
on  the  ease  with  which  inadeqaate  nutrition  can  he  detected. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  the  experimenter  to  weigh  himself  occa- 
sionally. This  easy  test  is  freely  used  by  sensible  students  who 
feel  bound  to  economize.  The  experience  of  the  Foxcroft 
Club  tends  to  show  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
board  in  Memorial  Hall  represents  waste  caused  by  the  system 
of  ordering  as  much  or  as  many  times  as  one  pleases.  In  other 
words,  the  problem  of  feeding  large  numbers  of  rather  heed- 
less yoang  people  in'a  manner  at  once  economical,  wholesome, 
and  agreeable,  is  still  far  from  being  solved.  A  satisfactory 
eolution  would  greatly  promote  the  higher  education,  which 
must  ordinarily  be  obtained  away  from  home. 

The  prices  of  rooms  in  Hollis  and  Stoughton  Halls  had  long 
been  very  low  in  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  rooms. 
Water-closets  of  the  best  sort  having  been  placed  in  the  cellars 
and  steam-pipes  in  the  entries,  the  Corporation  felt  justified  in 
raising  a  little  the  rents  of  the  rooms  in  these  two  buildings.  In 
the  two  buildings  taken  together  they  placed  the  rent  of  fifteen 
rooms  at  $70  each,  of  thirty  rooms  at  $90  each,  of  five  rooms  at 
$100  each,  and  of  ten  rooms  at  $125  each.  These  rooms  have 
generally  been  occupied  by  two  students  each. 

The  new  dormitories,  Perkins  Hall  and  Conant  Hall,  were 
finished  in  season  for  occupation  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
academic  year.  It  was  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Perkins  that  the  rents 
in  her  hall  should  be  moderate.  The  Corporation,  therefore, 
fixed  the  rent  of  eighteen  rooms  at  $125  each,  of  sixty  rooms  at 
$150  each,  and  of  six  rooms  at  $175  each.  In  Conant  Hal]  they 
made  the  rents  somewhat  higher,  namely,  —  of  three  rooms  at 
$125  each,  of  nine  rooms  at  $200  each,  of  twenty-eight  rooms  at 
$225  each,  and  of  six  rooms  at  $250  each.  The  rooms  in  Conant 
Hall  are  somewhat  larger  than  they  are  in  Perkins  Hall,  and 
each  student  is  provided  with  two  doors  between  the  study  and 
the  entry.  Both  buildings  are  practically  fire-proof,  are  hand- 
somely but  plainly  finished  in  oak,  and  are  provided  with  the 
most  convenient  and  cleanly  bath-rooms  and  water-cloBets. 
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The  entries  are  heated  by  steam,  but  the  rooms  by  open  fire- 
places only.  In  both  Perkins  and  Conant  Halls,  every  set  of 
rooms  may  be  ocei-pied  by  either  one  or  two  students,  the  bed- 
room being  in  every  instance  large  enough  to  receive  con- 
veniently two  single  lieds.  The  gross  rent  of  Perkins  Hall  will 
amount  to  |12,300  a  year,  and  that  of  Conant  Hall  to  $9,975 
a  year,  but  from  these  sums  mnat  be  paid  the  cost  of  steam- 
beat,  water,  and  care.  Both  buildings  having  cost  rather  more 
than  the  sums  realized  from  the  two  bequests,  their  net  income 
must  l>e  drawn  upon  for  a  time,  to  repay  advances  made  by  the 
University  during  their  construction. 

The  President  and  Fellows  having  observed  that  a  new  prac- 
tice was  arising  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  political  party  meet- 
ings in  College  halls,  voted  on  the  30tb  of  April,  "not  to 
allow  College  halls  to  be  used  for  political  party  meetings." 
This  action  was  taken,  not  with  the  design  of  checking  the 
wholesome  discussion  of  political  subjects  which  goes  on  at  all 
seasons  among  the  students  of  the  University,  but  to  prevei.t 
party  meetings  being  held  during  periods  of  excitement,  such 
aa  often  precede  national  and  state  elections,  for  the  ordinary 
purpose  of  winning  votes  by  means  of  brief  speeches  from  the 
political  orators  of  the  moment.  In  short,  the  vote  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  holding  of  what  are  called  '*  political  rallies  "  in 
College  halls.  The  discussion  of  political  and  social  problems 
quite  apart  from  the  temporary  excitement  of  election  periods 
it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with.  The  vote  of  the  Corpora- 
tion prohibits  only  party  meetings  and,  of  course,  applies  to  all 
parties. 

For  three  or  four  years  past  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
disorder  on  Commencement  Day,  resulting  from  the  improper 
use  of  refreshments  provided  by  the  several  classes  of  Alumni  in 
numerous  rooms  within  the  College  Yard.  It  had  become  the 
practice  to  invite  undergraduates,  and  even  strangers,  into  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  younger  classes ;  and  after  the  classes 
left  their  rooms  to  join  the  procession  to  the  Dining  Hall,  the 
rooms  were  often  invaded  by  disorderly  persons  having  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  University.  In  order  to  remedy 
these  abuses,  the  President  and  Fellows,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
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voted,  "That  hereafter  no  punches  or  distilled  liquors  shall  be 
allowed  id  any  College  room  on  Class  Day  or  CommencemeDt 
Day.  Every  tenant  of  the  College  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
the  observance  of  this  rule  in  his  own  room,  and  he  shall  not 
allow  the  use  of  his  room  on  those  days  by  any  class  secretaiy, 
or  other  person  or  persons,  without  the  previous  written  con- 
sent of  the  Bursar  of  the  University,  who  shall  not  give  his 
consent  in  any  case  until  such  class  secretary  or  other  person  or 
persons  shall  have  filed  with  him  a  written  agreement  that  this 
rule  shall  be  complied  with."  The  several  classes  having 
loyally  complied  with  this  vote  of  the  Coqx>ration,  the  observ- 
ance of  Commencement  Day  on  the  27th  of  June  last  was  the 
most  orderly  and  agreeable  within  the  memory  of  any  living 
graduate ;  and  since  the  disturbances  on  Commencement  Day  in 
former  generations — when  the  day  was  a  public  holiday,  and  a 
fair  was  held  on  Cambridge  Common  which  always  required  the 
attendance  of  the  sheriffs  of  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  with  their 
posses  —  were  much  greater  than  any  that  have  been  known  to 
the  present  genemtion,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  last  Com- 
mencement Day  was  the  most  orderly  ever  known. 

When  the  academic  year  1893-94  opened,  the  Corporation 
found  themselves  in  face  of  a  deficit  of  |'25,181.2S  in  the  Uni- 
versity, College  and  Library  account,  these  three  departments 
being  really  dependent  on  the  College  proper.  Moreover 
there  had  been  a  deficit  of  $6,432.88  in  this  same  account  for 
the  year  1891—92.  The  other  departments  gave  no  occasion 
for  special  anxiety ;  but  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  curtail 
expenses  in  the  departments  dependent  on  the  College.  Salaries 
could  not  be  reduced  either  in  number  or  amount ;  for  all 
engagements  with  teachers  annually  appointed  had  been  made 
in  the  preceding  spring  or  early  summer.  Indeed,  the  total  of 
salaries  in  the  University,  College  and  Library  account  was  larger 
in  1893-94  than  it  was  in  1892-93  by  the  sum  of  $14,687.75. 
The  Corporation  immediately  addressed  themselves  to  tiie 
reduction  of  expenses,  selecting  those  ways  which  were  least 
likely  to  impair  the  eflBciency  of  the  institution.  The  snccess 
with  which  the  needed  reduction  was  effected  may  be  seen 
in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  (page  7).     "After  adding  the 
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income  of  the  Stock  Account  to  its  capital  to  make  good  in 
part  fonner  deficits,  there  has  been  a  deficit  for  1893-94  of 
only  $518.54."  The  main  items  in  which  the  reduction  was 
effected  were  University  expenses,  repairs  of  College  edifices, 
general  College  expenses,  summer  schools,  and  Library  ex- 
penses. In  these  items  alone  the  reduction  amounted  to  more 
than  $24,000.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing  depression  of  business 
dttring  the  year,  the  income  of  the  University  from  invested 
funds  declined  only  very  slightly  (Treasurei-'B  Statement, 
p.  6),  and  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  tuition-fees. 
This  increase  in  the  College  alone  amounted  to  nearly  $14,000. 
The  reductions  were  felt  by  the  instructors  in  three  directions : 
Most  of  the  appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories  were 
reduced  by  20  per  cent ;  the  amount  of  printing  done  for  the 
benefit  of  their  classes  was  sensibly  reduced ;  and  the  amount 
paid  for  assistants  to  instructors,  outside  the  salary  list,  was 
diminished  by  40  per  cent. 

For  the  year  1894^95,  the  Corporation  could  look  forward 
to  some  increase  of  revenne  from  the  rents  of  Perkins  and 
Conant  Halls,  and  they  also  could  avoid  increasing  the  salary 
list.  The  vacancies  that  occurred  by  death  or  resignation  dur- 
ing the  year  onder  review  were  either  filled  by  appointing 
teachers  of  lower  academic  rank,  or  were  only  partially  filled. 
The  net  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  salary  list  in  the 
University,  College,  and  Library  for  the  current  year  will 
be  about  $8000,  or  2^  per  cent.  No  individual's  salary  has 
been  reduced ;  and  some  salaries  have  been  raised,  under 
standing  rules,  or  in  acknowledgment  of  merit  and  service. 
The  total  salary  list  in  these  departments,  though  smaller  than 
in  1893-94,  is  larger  than  in  1892-93.  In  spite  of  this  reduc- 
tion, the  total  amount  of  instruction  offered  during  the  current 
year  is  a  little  larger  than  the  total  amount  of  instruction  offered 
in  the  year  189^94,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  A  com- 
parison of  the  lists  of  teachers  for  the  two  years  will  explain 
these  apparently  inconsistent  facts  in  regard  to  salaries  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  volume  of  teaching  on  the  other.  In  1894^95 
there  are  in  the  whole  University  three  professors  fewer  than 
in  1893-94,  three  assistant  professors  more,  four  lecturers  fewer, 
five  instructors  more,  and  fourteen  more  demonstrators  and 
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asBiBtADts.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  University  is 
larger  by  fifteen ;  but  on  the  whole  the  average  grade  of  the 
teachers  has  been  a  little  reduced.  During  the  current  year 
the  President  and  Fellowa  intend  to  pursue  a  frugal  policy,  and 
to  keep  their  expenditures  in  the  UniTersity,  College,  and 
Libmiy  account  well  withia  their  income.  At  the  same  time 
they  recognize  the  fitct  that  the  main  causes  for  anxiety  which 
affected  prudent  managers  of  great  trusts  during  1893—94  are 
DOW  passing  away. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  present  administration  was  celebrated  by  the 
Faculty  of  Ai-ts  and  Sciences  and  the  Association  of  the  Alumni 
with  expreasions  of  thanks  and  praise  which  were  addressed 
to  the  President,  and  gave  him  heartfelt  satisfaction,  but  which 
belonged  as  much  to  many  colleagues  and  asaoiuates  who  have 
shared  with  him  during  that  long  period  the  happiness  of 
promoting  the  elevation,  growth,  and  influence  of  Harrard 
University. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  on  the  several  departments  and  scientific 
establishments. 

CHARLES  W.   EUOT,  PretideKt. 
Cambudox,  S»  December,  18M. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  AUTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Universitt: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  upon  the 
action  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year 
1893-94 : — 

The  admiDistrative  work  under  the  chaise  of  this  Facalty  has  con- 
tinued its  course  with  a  degree  of  regularity  which  gives  little  occasion 
for  remark.  The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  t^is 
part  of  the  University,  which  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  approz- 
iniately  200  per  year,  has  of  course  brought  an  increase  twth  in  the 
amount  and  the  variety  of  business  to  l>e  transacted  and  qnestjons  to 
be  answered  by  every  Administrative  Board  and  every  standing 
committee.  This  demand  for  increased  labor  has  been  met  in  part, 
probably  in  most  cases,  by  more  careM  organization  of  the  work  of 
the  body  concerned ;  but  in  part  it  has  necessarily  been  met  by  greater 
demands  on  the  time  of  individuals.  There  con  be  no  doubt  that, 
with  short-comings  best  known  to  those  actually  engaged,  the  admin- 
istrative work  of  the  Faculty  is  now  more  and  more  thoroughly  done, 
year  by  year,  but  this  is  at  the  expense  of  a  serious  diversion  of  time 
and  thought  from  the  intellectual  pursuits  which  must  necessarily  hold 
the  flrst  place  in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  instructors.  This 
aacriflce  of  time  to  the  less  f^reeable  duties  of  a  university  career  is 
made  with  general  cheerfulness,  but  the  means  of  restricting  the 
substitution  of  administrative  for  scientiSc  interests  need  careM 
examination. 

The  course  of  the  business  which  is  retained  by  the  Faculty  itself, 
and  especially  the  discbarge  of  what  may  be  termed  its  legislative 
function,  has  been  less  steady  and  satisfactory.  There  is  increasing 
difficulty  in  Buding  the  time  for  any  important  debatable  subject  with- 
out increasing  the  number  of  meetings  for  the  purpose  ;  and  yet  every 
unnecessary  meeting  of  a  Faculty  consisting  of  eighty  or  ninety  busy 
men  is  felt  to  be  in  itself  an  evil.  Some  subjects  requiring  serious 
and  thorough  discussion  have  therefore  lingered  on  the  Faculty  table, 
and  others,  easily  to  be  discerned,  are  calling  for  settlement  and 
cannot  be  long  postponed.    Some  ecomomy  of  time  may  perhaps  be 
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secured  b;  a  more  sj'stematic  procedure,  bat  for  the  disposition  of 
an;  serioiia  question  of  wide  interest  it  will  probably  be  necesBary  to 
call  for  the  devotion  of  additional  time  by  the  whole  body. 

The  work  of  instruction  diiriog  the  year  has  not  deviated  seriously 
ftom  the  Bcheme  laid  down  in  advance,  as  shown  in  the  annual 
aDDOUDcemeDt  of  1893,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  report. 
The  usual  list  of  courses,  with  the  particulars  as  to  the  attendance 
upon  each,  is  now  given,  omitting,  however,  in  order  to  save  apace, 
all  courses  which  after  l)eing  announced  were  for  any  reason  not  given 
in  1893-94.  Id  some  cases  the  courses  thus  omitted  are  courses  given 
ID  alternate  years,  but  as  a  considerable  Duml>er  of  alternating  courses 
are  always  omitted  from  the  Announcement  by  the  choice  of  the  de- 
partments concerned,  it  did  not  appear  important  any  longer  to  cany 
the  statement  in  this  report  beyond  the  actual  work  of  the  year.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  among  the  courses  given  under  this  Faculty 
are  several  in  the  Semitic  Languages  —  two  in  Philosophy,  and  twoio 
History,  —  which  are  also  established  as  courses  in  the  Divinity  School, 
and  are  therefore  understood  to  be  included  in  tlie  Report  of  the  Dean 
of  that  School. 


COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION,  1898-94.* 
SEMITIC   LANOUAQES   AND   HISTOBT. 

Ar  Oraduattt  and  U»dergradaatf  :  — 

I.  ProfeMor  Ltoh.  —  Hebrsw.  —  DavidMo't  Introductory  Hebrew  G 
Explanation  of  parta  of  Oenetlf  and  of  the  Pialm-book.    8  hoan. 

8  Se.,  1  So.,  IS  Di.    Total  Ifi. 
6.  Frofeaior  Ltor.  —  BsbjlonJao-AMyriaa  History.  —  Diffntlon  of  the  Baby- 
lonian-AMyrian  cnlture  throngh  the  Fhoeniciaiu.     1  honr. 

10  Be.,  6  Jr.,  i  So.,  I  8p.     Total  SI. 
IS.  Frofeiior  LroK.  —  Hittorr  of  larael,  pollUcal  and  tocial,  from  the  ettabUib- 
ment  of  royalty  till  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.     2  hoar*. 

80  Se.,  81  Ja.,  41  So.,  7  Fr.,  4  Sc,  18  DL     ToUl  ISS. 
le'.  Frofeuor  Toi. 

lat  half-year. 

18.  Frofetior  Tot.  —  Hiitory  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  coinpariaon  of  other 

Semitic  Religioni.     3  hours.  I  Or.,  3  Se.,  9  Di.     Totalis. 

14.  ProfeMor  Toi.  —  HIatory  of  the  Spanlafa  Calitate.  —  The  Koran.    1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  13  Se..  8  Jr.,  t  So.,  1  8p.,  t  Law.    ToUl  18. 

*  The  daHC)  of  Kadciiti  In  U»  Hrarml  ceama  m  dHlgnabid  m  foUowi :  Or.  tot  Qradoate 
8tsd«Dt,  Sa.  for  Senior,  Jb.  tor  Junior,  So.  for  Sophomom,  Fr.  for  Frahnuo.  Sp.  tot  Speeiil 
atDdent,  Sc.  for  ScIentUlc  etoOaot,  DI.  tot  Dlrlaitjr  BMdMt,  Law  for  Law  Btodoa,  Me.  tbr 
Hedical  Stodcnt. 
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fyimarilD  for  Oraduaitt:  — 
8.  ProfeMor  Tot.  —  Hebrew  (second  conne).  —  Syntax.  —  Interpretiidon  of 

parUof  the  PropliFia  and  the  Poetical  Books.    2hour«.    1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Totals. 
3>.  Profeiior  Ltoh —  ClosBical  Aramaic  (Sjriac).  —  Grammara  of  Heitle  and 

Noldeke. — The  Peibitto  venion  of  the  New  Teitament.     3  honn.     Irt 

balf-jear.  g  Se.     Total  3. 

3*.  ProfeMor    Ltoh.  —  Jewish    Aramaic.  —  Kaatztch'B    Bibliich-Aramaiiche 

Grammatik.  —  Interpretation  of  part*  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Tarsami. 

2  houri.  3  Se.     Total  3. 
4.  ProfeMor  Ltoh  and  Mr.  CnssrsB.  —  AM^an.  —  Lyon't  AaiyrUn  ManuaL 

—  Delitzsch'B   Aaajrian    Grammar.  —  Delitzich'i    AttjHjche  Leaeiiacke. 

3  honra.  1  Di.     Total  1. 

6.  Profeuor  Ltoh.  —  Aasjrian  (lecond  coune).  —  Delitxacli'i  A««yrian 
Orammar. — Tlie  Chaldean  Epic.  —  Letteri  and  Commercial  Documenla. 
3  houn.  1  DL     Total  I. 

7.  ProfeMor  Tor  and  Mr.  Cbestbr.  —  Arabic.  —  lAoilng*!  Grammar.  —  Nnhab 
al-Uulah.  —  TheThooMndandOneNlKhta.    3  hours.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

8.  Professor  Tot. —  Arabic  (second  conrse).  —  Wright's  Grammar. —Tbe 
Hoallak&t.  —  Moteoebbi. — Ibn   Haldun.  —  The   Koran.      2   honrs. 

1  Gr.,  IDl.    Total  2. 

9.  ProfeiBor  Tor.  —  Ethiopic.  —  Dillmann'i  Grammatik  and  ChrestomaUiia.  — 
Enoch.     1  honr.  1  Gr.     Total  I. 

CoDRSKB  or  Reskabch. 

20a.  Professor  Ltom.  —  Assyrian  Grammar.  1  Gr.  Toul  1. 

20c.  Profeuor  Tor.  — Kitab  si  Agani.  1  Gr.  Total  1. 

Semitic  Seminary.  1  8«.  Total  I. 

INDO-IRANIAN   LANGUAGES. 
Fbr  Oraduaiti  OTid  Utidergraduatti, 
I.  Professor  Lahhah.  —  Sanskrit.  —  Sounds  and  inflezioiu  (Whitney's  Or«n>- 
mar).  —  Elementary  eompositioQ  and  translation  (Perry's  Primer).  —  Bead- 
ing of  easy  prose  and  rerse  (Lanman'i  Reader).     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.     Totals. 

2'.  Professor  Lahhah.  —  Sanskrit  (second  course).  —  Classicsi  Sanskrit.  — 

Selections  from  the  PaScatantra  and   Katha-Sarit-Sogara.     3  hours.     l«t 

half-year.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  I  Di.     Totalt 

Priniariiy  for  Oraduaiei  1  — 

3*.  Professor  Lahm AH.  —  Sanskrit  (third  course).  — Introduction  to  the  language 
and  literature  of  tbe  Veilas.    3  boars.    2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Totals. 

i.  Professor  Lahn AN.  —  Pali  (beginner's  course).  —  Elwell's  Jalakai.    2  hours. 

IGr.,  IJu.    Totals. 

0.  Professor  Lahkah.  —  Pali   (advanced   coarse).  —  The   Sacred   Books  of 

Buddhism.    2  hours.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Co  case  of  Rbsbabch. 

30.  Professor  Lannaii. —  Special  advanced  study  wiUi  practice  in  the  use  of  the 

manuscripts.  1  Gr.     Total  I. 
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CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 
iVt'marily  for  Undtrgraduatet :  — 
I.  Qeneral  introduclion  to  Classical  Philology. 
D«putmeQt    8  hoore.    Ist  half-year. 

Gbeek. 
Intbodcotoht  LECtnitEB  for  studenU  in  courses  B,  (7  and  D. 
(1)  Profesior  Wbioht.  —  Homer. 
(S)  Mr.  GuLicK.  —  On  Lyaias  and  his  Times. 
(8)  Professor  Goodwin.  —  On  Socrates  and  Plato. 

(4)  As«t.   Frofeeaor  Moboak.  —  On  the   Greek  Theatre   and   Dramatic 
Performances. 

A.  Mr.  pABKEB  and  Dr.  Bates.  —  Herodotus  (selections).  —  Homer  (selectioni 

frgm  Books  I.-XII.  of  the  Iliad). —Reading  at  sight.     8  hours. 

SSe.,3  Ju.,  18o.,]a£'r.,9Sp.  Total S8. 

F.  Dr.    Batbh.  —  Greek  Prose   Composition   (elementary  conrae).  8  honn 

a  fortnight.                                                            8  Jn.,  6  So.,  13  Fr.  Total  23. 

B.  Aist.  Professor  Morgan  and  Mr.  Parker — Homer  (selection*  from  the 

Odyssey.)  —  Lysias  (selections).  -^  Plato  (Apology  and  Crito).  —  Euripides 
(Medea). ^Readingataight.    S  honn.    4  So.,81  Fr.,  ISp.,  1  Sc.   Tot4l87. 

C.  Asst.   Professor  Moroan   and   Dr.   Bateh.  —  Homer  (selectioiu  fh>m  the 

Odyssey).  —  Lysias   (selecUons),  —Plato   (Apology  siad  Enlbyphro). — 
Boripidet  (AlceitU).  —  Reading  at  sight.    S  hoar*. 

3  Ju.,  6  So.,  27  Fr.     Total  85. 

D.  Asst.  Professor  Moroam.  — Homer  (selections  fVom  the  Odyssey).  —  Lysiat 

(selections) .  —  Plato  (Apology,  Crito  and  Bnthyphro) .  —  Euripides  (Mede*  \ 
Alcestis).— Reading  St  sight.    3  boars.  4  So.,  44  Fr.    Tolal4S. 

E.  Dr.    Bates.  —  Greek   Prose    Composition   (second   course).  —  Goodwin's 

Hoods  and  Teases.     8  hours  a  fortnight.  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  14  Fr.     Total  16- 

I.  Dr.  Bates.  —  Demosthenes  (Fhilippics) .  —  Pinto  (Frotagorss).  — Euripides 

(Iphigenia  in  Tauris).  —  Aristophanes  (Knights). — Lucian  (selections). — 

Reading  at  sight.     8  hours.  I  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.    Totals. 

S.  Asst,   Professor  Mobqah.  —  Aeschylus  (Prometheus   Bound). — Sophocles 

(Oedipus  Tyrannus).—  Thiicydides  (Book  L).  —  Aristophanes  (Birds).— 

Collateral  reading  of  the  Achornians  of  Aristophanes.  —  Reading  at  sight 

Shonrs.  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  40  So.    Totsl4S. 

8.  Professor  Wright.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  coarse).  —  Trmnila- 

tion  and  original  composltioa.  —  Oral  conrersational  exercises.     1  bonr. 

3Se.,4Ju.,  IS8o.     Total  M. 

Ihtrophotosi  Lbctobes  for  students  in  courses  B,  C  and  D. 

(1)  Professor  Allbh. — Plantosand  Terence. 

(2)  Asst.  Professor  Moroan.  —  The  Roman  Theatre. 

(8)  Asst.  Professor  Howard. —The  Metrical  and  Hodeal  BleiMnt  in 
Roman  Comedy. 
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A.  Mr.  P«sKBE.  —  Cicero  (Belected  oration«).  —  Virifll.  —  PMcdee  in  reading 

nt  light.     3  hoiiM.  1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  S  So.,  IT  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  11. 

F.  Dr.  WjkLDBN.  —  Latin  Compo«itioii(elemen(at7CODrae).  —  Collar'a  Practical 
iMtin  CompoBition.    S  bouri  a  fortnight. 

1  Se.,  6  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  11. 

B.  Asit.   ProfeiBor   Howard  and  Dr.  Waldbh.  —  Cicero   (De  Amicitia).  — 

LiTj  (Books  XXI,  and  XXII.}.  —  Terence  (Adelphoe  and  Aodil*).— 
Ilea^ng  at  Bight.     3  hours. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  i  So.,  H  Fr.,  *  Sp.,  2   So.     Total  8fi. 

C.  AsBt  FrofeBSor  Howard.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitia).  —  Liry  (BookB   I.  and 

!(.).  — TeroDce  (Pbormio  and  Andria).  —  Rendiag  at  eight.     3  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  3  8o.,e5Fr,,  6  8p.     Total  7T, 

D.  (Advanced  Course  for  Freihvien,')     ProfeBBori  Gbeenouoh  and  A11.BN  and 

Mr.  Parker.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitia).  — Li vy  (Books  I.  and  II.).  —  Terence 
(Phormio).  — PlantDB  (Captirea).  — Beading  at  aighL     3  hours. 

*8o.,*4Fr.     Totalis. 

B.  Ur.  Walden.  — Ladn  Compoiition  (second  conrae).  —  Translation  of  English 

narrative.     8  boors  a  fortnight.  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  11  Fr.     Total  16. 

1.  Professor  Smith.  —  Tacitus  (selecCioas  from  the  Annala.)  —  Horace  (Ode* 
and  Epodes).  —  Reading  at  sight.     S  hours.      2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  12  So.    Total  46. 

2.  Dr.  HowABD. —  Tacltni  (selections  from  the  Histories).— Horace  (Odes 
and  Epodes).  —  Reading  at  sight.     8  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Be.,  3  Jn.,  45  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  62. 

8.  Mr.  Pabkrk. — Latin  Composition   (third   coarse).  —  Extended   study  of 

Idiom.  — Practice  in  Translation.     I  hour.       4  Se.,  8  Jn.,  20  So.    Total  27. 

Primarily  for  Vndergraduata  and  Oraduaie*  .'  — 

6.  Professor  Wbiobt.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Em- 

iHUsy). —  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon,  selections).  —  Lycu^us  (Against 
Leocrales).  —  Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes).  —  Sophocles  (Anligone). 
—  Aristophanes  (Frogs).    3  hours.     4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  16  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  27. 

7.  Professor  Wrigbt.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  coarse).  —  Written 

composiUon  in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  nf  classical 
models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard  Eoglieh  (rhetorical  and 
philosophical).     1  hour.  1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  3  Ju.     Total  10. 

16.  Professor  Wrioht.  —  Sophocles.      Part  I. :    Reading  of   the   Plays  and 

Fragments.     Part    II.:    Miscellaneous   topical  stadies;     theses,   reports, 

illacussions.    2  hours.  13  Gr.,  T  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.    Toul  27. 

8.  I'rofesBOT  Goouwiir.  —Plato  (Republic). ~  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV. 

and  X.).     B  hours.  10  Gr.,  12  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  24. 

II.  Professor  Aller. —History  of  Greek  Literature. —  Lectures,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  student's  private  reading.     3  hours.  19  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  20. 

6.  Professor  Lahb.  —  Horace  (selected  Satires  and  Epiitles).  —  Pliny  (selected 
I<etters).  — Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires).     8  hoars. 

6Gr.,9Se.,  l»Ja.,18o.     Total  S4. 
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14*.  Ml.  PutKiB.  —  RonuD  Sloidtm  under  the  Early  Eni|dre.  —  Benec* 
(■electloDi).  —  FsiBiiu. — Lectarea.    S  honra.    2d  htlf-jekr. 

2  Or.,  4  Se.    Total  6. 

T.  Mr,  Fabkbx.  —  Pi»ctic«  In  Latin  expreuion  and  style.  —  Stodj  of  lelections 

from  cUaiical  prose  u  models.  —  Translition  into  Latin  prose.  —  OriKimrt 

t»u.y».     1  honr.  S  Or.,  6  Se.,  3  Ja.     Totti  13. 

8'.  Professor  Lake.  —  Plautus.  —  Cicero  (i elections  from  the  rhetorical  vorka). 

8  hours,     lit  half-year.  2  Gr„  18  Se.,  S  Jn,     ToUl  18. 

8*.  Profenor  Lane.  —  Lucretius.     S  hours.    2d  half-year. 

7Gr.,15Se.,10Ja.    ToUl  33. 

10.  Professor  Qbeenouoh.  — The  Filvate  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  a«  illu*- 
trated  by  works  of  art.  —  Lectures  irith  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

5  Gr.,  IS  Se.,  22  Ju.,  21  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  TS. 

11.  Frofeiior  Smith.  —  History  of  Latin  Literal nre  (Poetry).  —  Lectures,  with 
direction  of  the  student's  private  reading.     3  hours. 

13  Or..  ISe..  3  Jo.     Toul  17. 

iVMtartly  /or  Omduatti :  — 

Seminary.  Professors  Jusxv  and  Snitb,  directors  for  1893-04.  —  Training  in 
philological  criticism  and  research.  —  Hetiod  (Works  and  Days)  and 
TibuUDS.     3  hours.  11  Gr.     TolU  11. 

25.  A»st.  Professor  MobojIw.  —  Introductory  Course  in  the  Text-Criticigm  and 
Interpretation  of  Classical  Authors ;  for  1898-94,  Fersius.  3  hours  a 
foTtDight.  6  Gr.     Total  6. 

20.  Frofesiort  Gbebhodch  and  Lanmaii.  — Greek  and  Latin  Comparative 
Philology.     3  hours.  5  Gr.     Total  6. 

>S.  Professor  L AH B. — Latin  Grammar.  —  Quintilian(BookI.).  —  Aulas  Qellius. 
— Ladn  Inscriptions  (Allen's  Early  Latin  Remnauts).  — DiHcnssions  of  points 
of  gTsmmar,  prooanciation,  etc.     1  honr.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.     Total  6. 

S3'.  Profesaor  Goodwin.  —  Pindar.     S  honrs.     Is  t  half-year.       8  Or.     Totals. 

SS.  Professor  GoODwiic.  —  Thiicydides.     2  hours.  6  Gr.     Totals. 

24*.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Constitutional  History  of  Athens  and  the 
Judicial  Process  of  the  Athenian  Courts.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

10  Qr.     Total  10. 

89'.  Professor  Allbh. — The  Roman  Religion  and  Worship.  ^  Grid's  Fasti. 
3  hours.     1st  half-year.  9  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  10. 

ENGLISH. 
Primcurily  for  Undergraduaiet .-  — 

Aa.  Professors  A.  S.  Hill  and  Bbioqs,  and  Messrs.  Hurlbct,  Copblaud, 
Lahont,  Fultun  and  Youno.  —  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  —  A.  S. 
Hill's  Rhetoiic.  —  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  on  English  Lltenitnre.  —  Written 
exercises  and  oral  discussions.     3  hours. 

6  So. ,  34«  Fr. ,  66  Sp. ,  90  Sc.    Total  fiOT. 
Ab.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  — Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.     3  hours. 

1  So.,  24  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  27. 

B.  Asst.  Professor  Wensbll,  and  Messrs.  Laiiont,  Gakdinbb,  McColloch  and 

TouNO —  Twelve  Themes.  —  Lectures  and  discussions  of  themes.     1  honr. 

6  Se.,  29  Jd.,  its  So.,  24  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  36  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  286. 
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C-  MMtra.  Bakkb,  Caffkt,  uid  Wibb.  —  Foteiwict.  —  Lectnre*  on  Argn- 
mentative  Compositton.  —  A  brief  bued  on  a  mMtar-piece  of  ugnmenta^Te 
compocltioD.  —  Five  forenalci,  preceded  b^  brief*.  —  DUcuHioni  of  brieti 
and  of  foreniici.     S  hoari. 

%  Qr.,  78  8e.,  2S3  Jn.,  17  So.,  H  Sp.,  9  Sc,  S  Law,  1  B.     Total  401. 
F.  Mr.  HoLBUi.  — Written  ezerdiei  and  onU  ducntBlon*.    S  honn. 

S6  Sc.     Total  86. 

8'.  Dr.  Oaksbtt. — Anglo-Saxon.  —  BrigM't  Anglo-Saxon  Header.    8  houn. 

lit  balf-jear.  11  Or.,  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  1  So.,  I  Fr.    Totalis. 

SS.  Heun.  Gates,  Bbewitkr  and  Farlut.  — Engliih  Composition.    8  hours. 

1  Gr.,  i  Jn.,  178  So.,  6  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  308. 

6.  Professor  Tavssio,  Asst.  Professor  Cdniiiiiob  and  Mr.  Hates.  —  Oral 

Dirctudon  of  Topics  in  History  and  Economics.    2  iionra. 

1  Or.,  S7  Se..  1  Jn.    Totid  28. 
10.  Mr.  Hatbs.  —  Elocntion.     2  lionrs. 

1  Gt.,  24  Se.,  23  Jn.,  7  So.,  7  Sp.,  2  Sc,  3  Law.     Totd  66. 

Far  OradaaUt  and  Undergraduattt :  — 

1.  Professor  Chiu>  and  Dr.  Qabbett.  —  English  LitcratuTe.  —  Chancer. 
8  boart.  19  Or.,  8  Se.,  6  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  8p.    Total  8S. 

2.  Professor  Child  and  Asst.  Professor  Kittheimie.  —  English  Uteratore.  — 
Shakspere  (six  plays).    8  honrs. 

17  Or.,  33  Se.,  29  Ju.,  24  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  I  Sc.    Total  112. 

28.  Asst.  Professor  Wendeu..  —  English  Literature.  —  The  Works  of  Shakspere. 

1  honr.  G  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Jo.,  1  Di.    Total  18. 

11'.  Profesior  Child.  —  English  Uterature.  —  Bacon.     3  boors.     1st  half-year. 

lGr.,9Se.,2  Ja.     Totalis. 

11'.  Asst.  Professor  Kittbbooe.  —  English  literature,  —  Milton.     3  bonrs.     2d 

holf-year.  1  Or.,  10  Se.,  6  Jn.,  4  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  28. 

6.  Mr.  Gates.  — English  Literature.  — Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

1  hour.  10  Gr..  46  Se..  72  Jn.,  40  So.,  12  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  181. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Wendell  and  Mcsars.  Oakdinek  and  McCdu.ocb.  —  EngUsh 

Composition.    2  boars. 

11   Or.,  46  Se.,  75  Ju.,  6  So.,  6  Sp.,  1  Di.,  2  Law.     Total  149. 
IS.  Mr.  Bakeb.     Argumentative  Composition.  —  Eight  forensics,  preceded  hj 
briefs.  —  Lectures  and  conferences.    1  hour. 

8  Gr.,  S  Se.,  2  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  11. 
Frinarily  far  Oraduatet :  — 

S*.  Asst.  Professor  Kittbedqe.  —  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  —  Beowulf.     3   hours. 

2d  half-year.  17  Gr.,  2  Se.     Totalis. 

26*.  Asst    Professor    Kittbbdce.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  —  Ceilmon.  —  Cynewnlf.  — 

Sweet's  Oldest  En^ish  Texts.     8  hours.     2d  half-year.  6  Gr.     Total  6. 

36*.  Dr.  Gabbeit.  —  Langland  and  Gower.     8  hours.     2d  bslf-year. 

3  Or.     Total  S. 
17.  Mr.  Bakek.  —  English  literature  of  the  Elisabethan  period.    1  hour. 

18  Gr..  2  Se..  1  So.,  1  DI.    Total  17. 

14.  Mr.  Bakbb.— English  Literature. — The  Drama  from  the  Miracle  I^ays  to 

tbe  Qo^g  of  the  Theatres.    1  hour.      13  Qi.,  8  Se..  8  Jn.,  1  Sp..   Total  90. 
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34'.  FrofeHor  A,  8.  HiLi-— The  Poetry  of  Wordtworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Bttod, 
Shelley,  Eeatt,  Tenayion,  uid  Browning.     2  honn.     2d  helf-yemr. 

T  Or.,  9  Se.,  1  So.,  S  Sp.    Total  20. 

6'.  Frofeitor  A,  S.  Hili..  — Engltih  Coinpoiition  (sdT&nced  coarae).     3  boars. 

lit  htUf-year.  10  Or.,  6  Se.    Tot«l  IS. 

COUKBE    OP    RrSEABCR. 


GERMAN. 
iVisKiri/y  /or  UndergradKOtet :  — 

A.  Aist  ProfeiiOT  ScBiu-na,  Mr.   Nicbolb,  Dr.  Pou.,  Dr.  Bibswikth,  umI 

Hr.  Calkih*.  —  Elemeotary  Coarse.  —  Grammar.  —  TnwslatioD  from 
Gernum  into  Engliih,  and  elementary  ezerciiea  in  translating  into  GermaD. 
8  honrt.         1  Or.,  8  Se.,  B  Jn.,  H  So.,  142  Fr.,  19  Sp.,  M  Sc.    Total  261. 

B.  Dr.  Poll. — Elementary  Conr«e.  —  Grammar.  —  Compoiltion.  —  TranalatioD 

and  reading  at  sight. —  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     E  hours. 

1  So.,  21  Fr.,  e  Sp.     Total  E8. 
C  Assoc.  Professor  Bahtlbtt  and  Dr.  Bibbwibth. — Intermediate  Conne. — 
Grammar.  —  Composition.  —  Translation  and  reading  at  sight  —  SeiecUons 
from  the  writers  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centnries.    8  hours. 

lOr.,1  Se.,9So.,79Fr.,2Sp.,6  8c.     Total  97. 

la.  Asst  Professor  VOH  Jaobmamh — German  Pro«e  and  Poetry.  — Selection* 

ftam    Letiing,    Schiller,    and    Ooethe.  —  Lyrics    and    Ballads.  —  Modem 

Historical  and  Nanative  Prose.  — Composition.  —  Heading  at  sight.   3  hours. 

lSe.,3  Ja.,a5So.,  10Fr.,8Sp.,  1  Sc.     ToulSS. 

IS.  Hb.  Nichols.  —  German  Prose. — Subjects  in  History  and  Biography. — 

Composition.  —  Beading  at  sight.     3  liours. 

2  Se.,  3  Jn.,  38  So..  10  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  66. 

Ic.  Dr.  KoBiNSOH. — German  Prose. — Subjects  in  Natural  S<nence. — Reading 

at  sight     8  hours.  1  Or..  2  Jo.,  IS  So.,  6  Fr.,  16  Sc.     Total  38. 

S,  Mr.   Nichols.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  Oerman   (first 

course).     1  hour.  1  Se.,  S  Ju.,9So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.,lSc.   Total  21. 

F.  Dr.  BiBRWtRTH.  —  German   Grammar   and   practice  in  writing   Germaa 

(second  coarse).     1  hour.  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  7  So.,  4  Fr.     Total  IG. 

0.  Asst  Professor  Schillimo.  —  German  Orammar  and  Practice  in  writing 

Germaa  (third  course.)  1  hour.  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.    ToUl  7. 

6.  Mr.  Nichols. —  German  Prose  (adranced  coarse).  —  Subjects  in  History, 

Uteraturc  and  Philosophy.  —  Beading  at  sight.     8  hoars. 

2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  8  So.,  7  Fr.,  I  Sp.     Total  22. 

2.  Dr.  Pou..  —  Lessing  and  the  German  Drama. — Practice  In  writing  German. 

3  hoars.  I  Se.,  6  Ju.,  10  So.,  14  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  38. 

S.  Asst  Professor  Schuxiko.  —  Schiller  and  his  Contemporaries.  —  Practice  in 

writing  German.    S  honri. 

1  Gr.,  2Se.,  IT  Ju.,  19  So.,10Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  61. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Fbamckb —  Goethe  and  the  Romantic  School.  —  Practice  !■ 

wridng  German.    S  boars.      7  Se.,  24  Jn.,  21  So.,  IS  Fr.,  4  Sp.    Total  68. 
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For  OradttaUi  and  Undergradnaiei ;  — 

5.  As«t.  Vrotettoi  Franchb.  —  General  History  of  German  Literature;  tho 
ClaBsic  Period!  of  the  Twelfth  and  Ei^teenth  Centnriea.  —  Lectnres,  nith 
collktend  reading.    8  honr*. 

S  Gr.,  9  Se.,  84  Ju.,  fi  So.,  1  Fr.,  I  8p.,  1  Sc.     Total  44. 

8.  Aest.  Frofeaeor  von  Jaoemakh.  —  German  Literatnre  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thlt^ 

teenth    Centuries.  —  Nibelnngenlied.  —  Kadnin.  —  Hnrtmann's    Iwein.  — 

Wolfram's  PnraiTal.  —  Walter  von  der  Vogelveide.  —  Translation   into 

Madera  German.  —  Lectares  and  theses.     8  hours. 

i  Gr.,  2  Se,,l  8a.    Totals. 
9'.  Aast.  Professor  Fkahckk.  —  German  Ltteratnre  and  Art  doring  the  Em  of 
the  Refonuation.  —  Lather.  —  The  Hnmonists.  —  Hans  Saclis.  —  Holbein.  — 
DQrer.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  theses.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr,  G  Se.,  .?  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  II. 
11*.  Asit.  Professor  Fraucke.  —  The  political  tendencies  in  German  Literature  of 
the  Nineteenth  Ceniurj.  —  Heine,  Gutzkow,  Freiligrath.  —  Tlie  Struggle  for 
National  Consolidation.  — Lectures,  reading,  and  theses.     3  hours,    2d  half- 
year.  S  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  2  So.    Total  7. 


GERMANIC   PHILOLOGY. 
Primaritg  for  Gjaduaiti :  — 

12'.  Asst  Professor  voh  Jaoeiiaiiii.  —  Gotliic.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Qermanic  Philology.     3  hours.     1st  lialf-year.  9  Gr.     Total*. 

18.  Aast.  Professor  Kittbbdob  and  Dr.  Gabrstt.  —  Icelandic  (Old  Norae). — 
SelectJons  ^m  the  Sagas  and  the  Elder  Edda.     S  hoora. 

7Gr.,  1  Jn.     Totals. 

16'.  A»»t.  Professor  vok  Jaoemahk.  —  History  of  tlie  German  Language  to  a.d. 
1100. —  Old  High  German.    8  honra.    1st  half-year.      8  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  4. 

17*.  Aast.  Professor  voh  Jaoemahm.  —  History  of  the  German  Language  sinca 
A.D.  1100.  —  Middle  High  German.  —  Modem  German.  S  honri.  Sd  half- 
year.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  3. 

19.  AssL  Professor  Fbahcki.  —  The  History  of  the  Faust  legend.     1  hour. 

2Gr.,  3  Se.     Total  G. 
SOc.  Asst.  Professor  Fbanckb.  —  The  Seminary.  1  Se.     Total  1. 


FRENCH. 
Primarily  for  Undtrgraduatei :  — 

A.  Mr.   Hekckelb.  —  ElemenUiy   course. —  French   Prose   and  Composltloii. 
2  hours. 

8  Gr.,  9  Se.,  1  Ju.,  G  So.,  44  Fr.,  3!  Sp.,  82  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  121. 
la.  Asat.  Professor  J>B  Suuichrast,  Dr.  Mabcou,  Mr.  Herckelb,  and  Mr.  Faob. 
—  Grammar,   reading,    and    camposition.  —  Dumas.  —  About.  —  Georgo 
Band.  —  Sandean.  —  La  Fontaine.     3  hours. 

8  Se.,  8  Jn.,  38  So.,  114  Fr.,  20  Sp.,  G  8c.     Total  18S. 
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lb.  A*«t.  ProfeMor  Sanpebsoh.  —  Reading  at  sight  of  French  Proie.  —  Qnmroar. 

— TraiiiUtion  from  French  to  English  uid  from  Eoglish  to  French,    3  hoars. 

8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  18  So.,  27  Fr.,  8  8p.,  22  Sc,  1  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  93. 

9.  Aiat.  Profesior  Sanderson.  —  French  Prose  and  Poetrj.  —  La  Fontiine.  — 

Comellle.  —  lUcine.  —  MolUre.  —  Beaumarch&is.  —  Alfred  de  Husset.  — 

Baltac.  — Historical  Grammar.  — Compuaition.     8  hours. 

7Sb.,26  Ju.,88  8o.,  72  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  *  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  807. 

8.  Mr.  Brdh.  —  Practice  In  writing  and  spcak|ng  French  (cLementary  courte). 

2  hoar*.  S  Se.,  16  Ju.,  85  So.,  13  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  £  Sc.     Total  Tl. 

t.  Mr.  Bbun.  —  Practice  in  writingond  apeaking French  (intertnediate  course). 

2  hours.  1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  16  Ju.,  34  So.,  12  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  3  Sc,  I  Law.     Total  66. 

5.  .\»»t.  Professor  Sanderion.  —  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  Frenelb 
(adranced  course).  —  Oral  discussions.     2  houra, 

4Se..  UJu.,  10  8o..3Fr.,8Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  81. 
14.     Professor  BAchbr.  —  Difficult  Modern  French.  — Reading  and  Translation. 

3  hours.  16r.,21  Se.,  37  Ju.,26  So.,  5  Fr.,  i8p.,2  Be.     Total  86. 

Ibr  Qraduaiii  and  Undergraduatet .-  — 

6.  Priifeaaor  BSciier  and  Aest.  Professor  de  ScmcnRABT.  —  Oenerml  Tjew  of 
French  Literature,  from  its  origins  to  the  present  day.  — Lectures,  reading, 
and  themes.     8  hours. 

1  Gr.,  16  Se.,  40  Jn.,  86  So.,  7  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  So.     ToU  103. 
7.  Asst.   Professor   be   Subichrast.  —  Frencli  Literature  in  the   Nineteenth 
Centnry. —  Lectures,  themes,   and  collateral  reading.     S  hoars. 

I  Gr.,  28  Se.,  80  Ju.,  G  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  CS. 
9.  Professor  B&oher  and  Mr.  Briin  —  French  Literature  in  the   Serenteenth 
Century.  — Lectnrea,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     S  hours. 

e  Se.,9  Ju.,  i  So.,  2Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  22. 
Primarily  for  Oraduala :  — 

11.  Dr.  Mahcou.  —  French  Literature  fVom  the  Thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  — Lectures,  (liemes,  and  collateral  reading.    3  hours. 

3Se.,4Jn.    Total  6. 
Course  op  Reseabch. 
SO.  Aaat.  Professor  db  Sumiciirast. 

1  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 
ITALIAN. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduaia  :  — 
I.  Asst.   Professor   Shrli>on.  —  Elements    of   Grammar.  —  SelecHons   from 
modern  anthers.  —  Elementary  eiercjaea  in  writing  Italian.     3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  14  Se.,  31  Ju.,  G  So.,  11  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Tot*166. 

9.  Asst.    Profesaor    Marsh.  —  Literature    of  the    Fifteenth    and    Sixteenth 

Ccnluriee.  —  Torquato  Tasao.  —  Arlosto.  —  MachiaTelli.  —  Pnlcl.  —  Reading 

at  right.  —  Syntax  and  prose  composition,  with  reading  of  modem  texts. 

6  hours.  1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  1  Fr.     Total  4. 

JWmanVy  for  Graduatt* :  — 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh.  —  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Age*  and  the  Renaiasance,  with  special  study  of  Dante.     8  hours. 

SGr.,6Se..  1  Ju.    Total  6. 
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SPANISH. 

PrimarHy  for  Undtrgraduaia :  — 

In.  Profeuora  Nabh. —  Grammu,  reading,  and  comporidon.  —  QU  Blu. — 

El  Eco  <le  MwMd.    8  heart.      3  8e.,  4  Ju.,  12  Bo.,  14  Ft.,  1  Sp.     Total  S4. 

1ft.  Dr.    Mabcou.  —  ElemeDti    of   Grammar.  —  Reading   of  simple    modem 

Spanish.  —  Elementary  eierciaeB  io  writing  Bpaniih.  —  Simple  canTeraatian. 

8  houn.    8  Or.,  10  Se.,  7  Ju.,  10  So.,  6  Fr.,  I  Sp.,  1  Sc,  3  Law.     Total  89. 

2.  Professor  Nash,  —  Modern  Literature  (novels,  playi,  etc.).  —  Reading  at 
tight  —  Advanced  Grammar  (Syntax).  —  ConTersation.  —  Prose  composi- 
tion.   S  honrs.  8  8e.,  B  Jn.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  11. 

Primarily  for  Oraduaiet ;  — 

8.  Professor  Nash.  —  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  end  SeventeeDth  Centoriea 
(selections  from  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Cervantes).  —  Early  Spanish 
(the  Poem  of  theCid).  —  Outline  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Uteratnn 
(lectarea,  with  uollateral  reading).      S  hours,     a  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  4. 

ROMANCE   PHILOLOGY. 
Prirnarily  for  Graduaiet :  — 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Sbelook.  —  Plionetics,  with  special  reference  to  the  *x- 
planatlon  of  sound-changes  in  the  Romance  languages.  2  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  2  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.     Total  4. 

S.  Asst.  Professor  Sheli>ok.  —  Old  French.  —  Phonology  and  Inflexions.  — 
The  oldest  texts.  — La  Chanson  de  Roland.  —  Joinvitle.  —  Chr6ticn  de  Troies. 
—  Aucassin  et  Nicoletie.     3  hours.  IS  Gr.     Total  18. 

4.  Dr.  Marcou.  —  Provenfal.  —  Language  and  Lileratore,  with  selections  from 
the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.     2  bonrs.  I  Or.     Total  1. 

C  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Low  Latin.     2  boars.     1st  half-year. 

1  Se.     Total  I. 
7.  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  The  French  Element  in  English.     2  hours. 

I  Or,    Total  I. 

CODKSE   OF  RESBABCH. 

20.  Asst.  professor  Shrldoh.  I  Gr.    Total  I. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 

fbr  Oraduate*  and  Undergraduatti :  — 

I.  Atst.  Professor  Marsh.  — The  History  of  Cla«8ical  Learning  la  Enrope  from 

the  Fifth  to  the  Fifteenth  Centary,  considered  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 

modern  culture   and  education    to    Classical    Literature.  —  Lectures   and 

theses.    2  boon.  8  Se.,  2  Jn.    Total  6. 

Primarily  for  OradttaUi :  — 

21'.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh.— The  Origin  and  Derelopment  of  Historical  Epic 

Poetry  in  Mediaeval  Europe.     6  hours,     lit  half-year.  I  Ju.     Total  1. 

33*.  Asst.  Professor  Habsb.  —  The  LegetidaTy  and  Poetic  Material  of  Celtic 

Origin  and  its  treatment  in   the  NarratiTe   Poetry  of  the  Middle   Ages. 

8  hoars.    8d  half-year.  1  Jo.    Total  1. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
Friw9rxly  for  Undergraduafei  t  — 

Ihtkodl'ctokt  CocHaEa. 
la.  Profeuor  Pauieb  and  Dr.  Sant  at  ana.  —  General  Inlrodaction  to  Fhilo*- 
ophy.  —  Logic,    Psychology,    Mctaphyalci,    sail    History    of    Fhilotophy. 
S  honrs. 

2  Or.,  86  Se.,  71  Jo.,  69  So.,  *  Fr..  22  Sp.,  8  8c,  1  Di.     ToUl  200. 
IJ.  Profenor  Bores. — General  Introdnctlon  to  Philosophy.  —  History  of  the 
Principal   Philosophical  Problvmi   and   Theories.  —  Logic. — Problenu  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics.    8  hoars. 

1  Or.,  14  Se.,  SS  Jn.,  IS  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  9  Be,  2  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  81. 

Ar  Graduattt  and  UndergradwUeB :  — 

SrsTBMATic  CouitsEa. 
S.  Professors  James  and  MGHBTSRseito. —  1st  half-year:  Lectures,  theses  and 
experiments.  2d  half-year :  Demunstrations  and  Exerciaes  in  the  labora- 
tory. 3  hours.  6  Gr.,  17  Se,,  10  Jn.,  4  Sp.,  S  Sc,  2  Di.  Total  42. 
8.  Professor  Rotcb.  —  Cosmology.  —  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  Natural 
Science,  with  special  reference  Co  thories  of  Evolntion  and  UaterialUm. — 
Lecttires  and  theses.    S  hoars.      7  Or.,  16  Se.,  11  Jd.,3  Sp,  6Di.    Total  49. 

4.  ProfeHor  Palmbb.  —  Ethics.  —  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  consirae- 
dvely.  —  Lectures,  theses,  and  priTate  reading.    3  hours. 

10  Or.,  22  Se.,  7  Ju.,  1  So.,  6  Sp.,  2  Di.    Total  47. 

5.  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions.  —  The  questions 
of  Charity,  DiTorce,  the  Indians,  Temperance,  and  the  various  phases  of 
the  Labor  Question,  as  problems  of  practical  Ethics.  —  Lectures,  essays, 
and  practical  obserrations.     2  hours. 

6Gr.,  se  Se.,  28  Ja.,  2  So.,  9  Sp.,  3  Sc,  19  Di.     Total  11 B. 

8.  Dr.  Sawtataka.  —  Aesihelies.  —  The  Psychology  of  Taste  and  the  History 

of  Aesthetic  Theories. — Lectures,  theses,  and  private  reading.     3  hoars. 

1st  half.year.  8  Or.,  10  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  Law.     Total  22. 

Historical  Codrbbs. 
lO".  Dr.  Sahtataka.  —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniti.  —  Lectures,  prirate 
reading,  and  discussion,     3  hours,     1st  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  4  Sc,  3  Ju,,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  14. 
11.  Professor  Rotce.  —  The  History  of  Psychological  Theoiy  from  Locke  to 
Wandt.  —  The  development  of  the  Association  Psychology.  —  Lectures  and 
theses.     2  hours.  6  Or.,  6  Se.,  2  Di.     Total  13. 

14.  Professor  Peabodt,  —  The  Philosophy  of  Religion;  its  riae,  problem,  and 
results.  —  Pfleiderer's  Philosophy  of  Bellg^OD.  —  Caiid's  Philosophy  of 
Religiou.  — Lectures  and  a  thesis.    1  hour. 

2  Or.,  6  Se.,  2  Jn.,  2  Sp.,  26  Di.     Total  36- 
iVimortly  for  Omdvata :  — 

CODBSBS  OF  BbSBARCR. 

20a.  Profeasor  MEhbtbbbbbo.  —  Psyciioloftical  Laboratory, —  Laboratory  exer- 
cises, and  spedal  inveiUgations  for  adranced  students. 

9Gr.,2Se.,lJa.    Tolall). 
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SOi.  ProfeMor  Jamb*.  Psychological  SemiDuy.  —  Question*  iu  MenUl 
PathologT.     Shoura.  8  Gr.,  IJu.,  1  Di.,  1  H.     ToUJ  11. 

>0«.  Frofeuor  Rotcb.— MeUpbyiical  Sctnin&ry— Subject  for  the  year;  Tho 
Derelopment  of  the  Hegelian  Syit«in.  —  Lectnres,  papers,  and  original 
research.    S  hours.  8  Or.,  1  Ju..  t  Di.    Total  10. 

sod.  Professor  Falmes.  —  Ethical  Bemlwuy.  —  The  Comparison  of  Ethical 
Ideals,     a  faonra.  7  Gr.,  1  Be.    Total  8. 

90«.  Dr.  Santatana.  —  Studies  In  Scholaatic  Philosophy.    2  hours. 

3GT.,lDi.    Totals. 

CODBSBS   OH   ElMICATIOM   AXD  TKACHIKO. 

for  Oradaalt$  and  Undtrgraduaitf ;  — 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Hadus.  —  The  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Practices 
—  Lectures,  recitations,  and  a  thesis.    2  hours. 

8Gr.,  ISe.,  IJu.,  aSp.,  18c.    Total  8. 
9.  Asst.  Professor  Hafcs. — Educational  Theory.  —  Study  of  topics. — Lec- 
tures, reporti,  and  discussion.    1  hour.  1  Or.  1  Sp.,  ID).    Totals. 

J^aMrilyfar  Grtutnaia. 

17.  Asst.  Professor  Rands.  —  Organization  and  Management  of  Fnblic  Schoola 
and  Academics. — Buperrisioo,  Coaraes  of  Study,  and  Instruction. — 
Lectures,  discnssiooi,  and  reports,     a  hours,     i  Gr.,  1  Be.,  t  8p.     Total  4. 

Xff.  AbbC.  Professor  Rakds.  Fedagogical  Seminary.  —  Curriculum  of  tbo 
Secondary  School.     Lectures,  essays,  reports,  and  discussions. 

9  Or.     Total  9. 

HISTOBT  AND  POLITICAL  8CIBHCB. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduait* :  — 
1.  Asst.  Professor  Chanhiho  and  Dr.  Coolidob.  —  MedlaeTal   and  Hodem 
European  History  (introductory  coarse}.    S  hours. 

1  Ju.,  63  So.,  247  Fr.,  84  Sp.,  18  Sc.,  1  Lair.     Total  384. 
1'.  Professor  Embktoh. — The  Middle  Ages,  ttom  Charlemagne  to  Dante. — 
Formation   of  (he  European   States.  —  The  Holy   Roman   Empire.  —  The 
Roman  Papacy  as  the  controlling  force  in  European  life.    3  hours.    3d  half- 
year.  1  Gr.,  8  Be.,  21  Ju.,  85  Bo.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc,  14  Di.     ToUl  SS. 

f&r  Oradaate$  and  Vndtrgraduatei :  — 
6.  Professor  Ehebtoh,  —  The  First  eight  Christian  centuries.  —  The  Conflict 

of  Chrisllanlly  with  Paganism. -^ Origin   and  ilevelopment  of  the  Roman 

Primacy  to  its  Alliance  with  the  Pranltish  State.  — The  Oerroanlc  nations  as 

the  basis  of  a  new  Christian  cirilization.     a  hours. 

10  Or.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  7  So.,  U  DI.     Total  47. 
e.  Asst.  Professor  Gaoss.  —  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  I>oiiis  ZIV. 

8  hours.  8  Or.,  16  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Fr.     Total  22. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  GaoBB.  —  CousUtutional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth 

Century.     8  hours.  10  Gr.,  10  Ju.,  20  Se.,  7  So.,  2  Sp.    Total49. 
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II.  Mr.  BiMDBLAKi. — Europev)  Hialoiy  during  the  Seventeenth  Centoiy  md 
the  flnt  half  of  the  Eighteenth.  —  Conititution>l  Hiitory  of  England  dnilng 
the  Stuart  Period.    S  honri. 

6  Gr.,  22  8e.,  16  Ju.,  11  So.,  2  8p.,  2  8c.    Tot*!  69. 
IS'.  Professor  Hactahb  and  Dr.  Coolidqe.  —  History  of  Continental  Europe 
since  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteeotb  Century.  — S  hours.     Ist  half-year. 

5  Or.,  44  Se.,  49  Ju.,  S6  So.,  3  Fr.,  15  8p.,  2  Sc.     Total  ITS. 
13*.     Profeasor    Mact^kb    and    Astt.    Profeasor    CitAimiHa.  —  Conatitational 
Hiatoiy  of  England  liuce  the  reign  of  George  II.     8  hour*.     2d  half-year, 
8  Or.,  24  Se.,  49  Ju.,  66  So.,  8  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  *  Sc.     Total  168. 
10.  AMt.  Profeasor  Chahniho.  — American  History  (to  1TS3).    3  hours. 

GGr.,2S8e.,68Ju.,81So.,8FT.,  11  Sp.,8Sc.     Total  191. 
18.  Mr.  Con AHT.  —  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  Statea 
(1T83-18G5).    8  hours. 

4  Gr.,88  Se.,  52Jn.,18So.,8  8p.,4Sc.,  1  Lav.     Total  13G. 
14.  Dr.  Show.  —  History  of  American  Diplomacy-    3  hours- 

2  Gr.,  46  Se.,  18  Ju.,  9  So.,  3  Pr.,  3  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  B*. 

J^ntarily  for  Graduate* :  — 

22.  Asst.  Professor  Gboss.  —  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  Conititn- 
Uonal  History.     1  hour.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  8. 

34'.  Mr.  Bekdelari.  —  Technical  Aids  to  the  study  of  History ;  Chronology, 
Diplomatics,  Palaeography,  etc.     2  hours,     let  half-year.       1  Gr.     Total  1. 

36*.  Mr.  JlENDEi.ABi.  —  The  Elemeota  of  Latin  Palaeograpliy.  —  Practical  Exer- 
cises in  reaiJiug  historical  mediaeval  texts.     I  bonr.     2d  half-year. 

2Se.,2Ja.    Total  4. 

COORSES  OP  Bbsbabch. 
20.   I-   Seminary  in  Mediaeval  Histoi?. 

(a)  Professor  Enbbtoh.  — Church  and  State.        1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Totals. 
II.   Seminary  in  Modem  History  and  Diplomacy. 

(^)  Professor  Mac VAKB.  — Kecent  Constitutional  History. 

lGr.,8Se.     Total  4. 
(/)  Dt,  Swow.  — Diplomatic  History.         1  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Totals. 

III.  Asst.  Professor  Chanhino.  —  Seminary  in  American  History  and  Institn* 

tioDS.  14  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  16. 

GoVBBKMEtlT    AKD    LaW. 

Prim-arily  for  Undtrgradualet :  — 
1'.  Professor   Macvake.  —  Consdtutional  Government   (e1eraeal*ry  cotune). 
Bhoars.     Ist  half-year. 

2Se.,4G  Ju.,U6  8o.,  96Fr.,40Sp.,eSc.,  1  Law.     Tot^888. 

liir  Oroduu.  j  and  Undergraduaiti ;  — 

4.  Dr.  Show.  —  ElemeDti  of  International  Law  and  the  History  of  European 
Diplomacy.     8  hours.  37  Se.,  S4  Jo.,  6  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Be.    Total  70. 

6.  Mr.  Williams.  —  Histoi?  and  Institutes  of  Roman  Law.  —  Institutes  of  Jn*- 
tinlan,  including  the  IdLw  of  Inheritance,  and  Selectiona  from  the  Inatitnt** 
of  G^us.    8  hours.  16  Se.,  16  Ju.,  4  Sp.    Total  ST. 
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T*.  Prof eMOr  Hacvaxb. — Leading  principleiof  ConititntionalLftw.  —  Selected 
cuei,  American  and  Engllth.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

IQr.,  IGSe.,lB  Jn.,  IS  So.,  S  Fr,  6  8p.,  9  Sc     Total  6t. 

9'.  Hr.  Wtu.iAi». — Roman  Law.  —  The  X^w  of  Inheritance. — Inidtutes  of 

Jattinlan  and  Qaini,  and  Selections  from  the  Corpas  Jaria.     8  hours. 

iBt  half-year.  4  Se.,  IJu.,  1  Law.     Total  6. 

IT.  Hr.   CoHANT.  —  The   Principles  of  the  Common  Law.  —  Ri^ta  and  Ihi*ir 

Enforcement. — Tort*.  —  Municipal  corporations.    3  hours. 

6  Gi.,  30  8e.,  II  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  E  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  64. 

primarily  for  Oraduaiti :  — 

10.  Professor  Maovank.  — Principles  of  GoTemment;  Selectiona  from  leading 
writers,  and  etudies  in  the  existing  political  systems  of  Europe.    S  hours. 

*  Gr.,  *  8e.    Total  8. 

11.  Asst.  Professor  Caxmna. —  History  of  Political  Theories,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  origin  of  American  Institutinna.  —  Studies  from  MachiaTclli, 
Caliin,  Hobbes,  the  Puritan  state  papers,  Wiuthrop,  Locke,  Bonuean, 
Otis,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others.    2  hours. 

tQr.,SSe.,lSp.    Totals. 
16.  Dr.  Show.  —  The  historical  dcTelopment  of  International  Law.     1  boni. 

2Se.,lJn.,lLaw.     Total  1. 

ECOXONICB. 

JVwiarity  for  Undtrgraduatei :  — 
1.  Professors  Taubsio  and  Ashlit,  Asst.  Professor  CcmiiHos  and  Mr.  Clow. 
.   — Outlines  of   Economics.  —  Mill's   Principles  of   Political    Economy. — 
Lectures  on  Economic  Development,  Distribution,   Social  Questions,  and 
financial  legislation.     S  boun. 

1  Or.,  36  Se.,  Ill  Ju.,  136  So.,  7  Fr.,  36  Sp.,  13  Sc.,  2  Law.     Total  840. 
10.  Professor  Abqlet.  —  The  Elements  of  Economic  History  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  Modern  Times.     8  hours. 

6  Gr.,  17  Se.,  20  Ju.,  i  So.,  I  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  3  Law.     Total  51. 

For  Oraduatet  and  UndtrgraduaUt ;  — 

3.  Professor  Tadbbio.  —  Economic  Theory  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present 
time.  — Examination  of  selections  from  leading  writers.     3  hoars. 

12  Gr.,  16  Se.,  10  Ju.,  1  Bo.,  SSp.,  I  Law.     Total  48. 
8.  Asst.  Professor  Cmiiinos.  —  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  —  Derelapment 
of  the  Modem  State,  and  of  its  Social  Functions.     8  hours. 

IT  Gr.,  19  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  Bp.,  4  Di.     ToUl  47. 

14.  Asst.   Professor  Ccvmihos.  —  Ideal  Social  Reconstructions,  from   Plato's 

Republic  to  the  present  time.      1  hour.   7  Gr.,8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  Sp.     Total  22. 

i.  Asat.  Professor  CcMMiHOS.  —  The  Social  and  Economic  Condition  of  Work- 

ingmen  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries.    3  hours. 

7  Gr.,  IG  Se.,  II  Ju.,  3  So.,  I  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  i8. 

13.  Professor  Ashlst.  —  The  Development  of  Land  Tenures  and  of  Agrarian 

Conditions  in  Europe.     1  hour.  1  Or.,  I  Be.     Total  2. 

6*.  Professor  Taitssio. — Rulway  Transportation. —  Lectures  and  written  work. 

8  boars.     Ist  half-year.  S  Or.,  24  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  39. 
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e*.  Frofeanr  TAnasio.  — HiBtory  of  TmritT  Lepalatian  in  the  United  StMe*. 
3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

11  Gt.,  88  8e..  86  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  &  Sp.,  5  l*w.     Tot*l  97. 

6'.  Profeiior  Duubas.  —  Hiitoij  of  Financial  Legialation  in  the  United  Sutea. 

2  honrs.    1st  half-jear.     9  Gr.,  2C  Se.,  23  Ju..  1  So.,  3  Sp.,  S  Law.    Total 63. 

13'.  FrofeasoT  Duhbab.  —  Banking  and  the  Historj  of  the   leading  Banking 

SfBtems.    Shours.    1  at  half-year.       10  Gt.,  21  Se.,  15  Ju.,  1  Sp.    TotalBO. 

IS*.  Profeegor  Ddnbab.  —  International  Payments  and  the  Flow  of  the  Preciona 

Metali.     Shonra.    2d  half-year.  12  Gr.,  18  Se.,  T  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  38. 

Primarily  for  Graduate*;  — 

20.  Profeaaors  Dunbab,  TAucaia,  and  Abulkt,  and  Aait.  Profeaior  Ccnmikos. 
—  Seminar;  in  Economic!.  11  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  12. 

THE   FINE   ARTS. 
Primarily  for  UndergradvattB :  — 
1.  Aeat.  Prof esior  MooBE. — Principlea  of  Delineation,  Color,  and  ChiaroiCnro. 
— Lectnrei  (once  awceic),  with  collateral  reading.  — Practice  in  drawing  and 
in  the  use  of  wnter-colori.  —  Perspective.     8  honn. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  13  Ju.,  IS  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  10  Sc,  2  B.    Total  £9. 

9.  Attt.  Professor  Moore.  —  Frinclplea  of  Desigii  in  Fainting,  Scnlptnre,  and 

Architecture.  — Lectnrei  (twice  a  weelt),  with  collateral  reading.  —  Practice 

in  drawijig  and  water-colors.    S  houra.      fi  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  B.    Total  11. 

For  Oraduates  and  Uttdtrgraduaia ;  — 

6.  Mr.  Wabrbh. — The  development  of  architectural  styles,  wltb  espedsl 
reference  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  architecture.    8  hour*. 

10  Se.,  G  Jn,,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  B.     Total  SI. 

6'.  Mi.  E.  Bobihsom. — The  Hiitory  of  Greek  Art,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Arts  of  Egypt,  Assyria  aud  Phoenicia  to  Greek  Art.  3  boon.  1st  half- 
year.  9  Gr.,  SI  Se.,  2E  Jr.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  8c.     Total  80. 

7'.  Asst.  Professor  Moore.  —  The  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  from  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  period.  8  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  6  Gr.,  69  Se.,  48  Ju.,  32  So.,  12  Fr.,  U  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  ITS. 

Primarily  for  QraduaUt  ■'  — 

20.  Mr.  E.  RoBiHBON.  —  Special  topics  in  the  History  of  Classic  Ark 

1  Se.    Tolal  I. 
MUSIC. 
For  Oraduaiet  and  UndtrgradtuUti :  — 
1.  Professor  Paihe.  —  Harmony.     Shours. 

4  Se.,  2  Jn.,1  So.,  15  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  37. 

3.  Professor  Paihe.  —  Counterpoint.     2  hours.        1  Ju.,  6  So-,  1  Sp.    Totals. 

S.  Professor  Paine.  — History  of  Mn sic,  with  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  great 

masters.     3  hours.  1  Qr.,  3  Se.,  S  Ju.,  I  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  8. 

Primarily  for  Qradvatet :  — 

4.  Professor  Pauii.  —  Free  Thematic  Music.  —  Fugue  in  two  TOices.     8  hoars. 
lGr.,3Se.,8Ju.,lSp.    Total  T. 
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MATHEMATICS. 
Priinarilyfor  UJidirgradaattt :  — 

A'.  ProfeBBorC.  J.  White.  — Logarithm!.  —  Plane  Trigonometij,  with  its  appli- 
catioDB  to  SurvejiDg  end  NavigfttioD.     8  hoara.     lat  half-jear. 

6  Se..  i  Ju.,  19  So.,  6a  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  108. 
B*.  PiofeworC.  J.  Whitb.  —  Analjlic  Geometry  (elementary  coune).    Shoan. 
2d  half-year.  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  30  Pr.,  3  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  SO. 

C.  FrofetBor  Btbrlt.  —  Analytic  Qeumeiry  (extended  coarse).    8  houn. 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  8  Jn..  4  So..  16  Fr.,  3  8c.     Total  28. 
£'.  Aut.   ProfeBBor   OsooOD  and   Mr.  Love.  —  Algebra.     S  houn.     lit  half- 
year.  12  Se.,  G  Ja.,  10  So.,  31  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  B  Sc     Total  72. 
E*.  Mr.  Lots.  —  SoliJ  Geometry.      8  hours.     M  half-year. 

11  Se.,  8  Ju.,  19  So.,  CI  Ft.,  II  Sp.,  12  Sc.     Total  116. 
F.   Dr.  BAcHBB.  — Trigononietry  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     8  houTB. 

8  Se.,  1  Jn.,  8  So.,  26  Fr.,  8  Sc.    Total  40. 

1'.  Profeasor   C.    J.    Whitb.  —  Spherical   Trigonometry.  —  AppUcotioiu   of 

Spherical  Trigonometry  to  Aitronomy  and  Navigation.     2  houn.     iBt  half- 

7«ar.  2  Ju.,  8  So,,  S  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  11. 

2.  ProfeMor   Btbblt.  — Differential    and    Integral    Calcnlua    (flrBt   conrae). 

a  hourt.  4  Gr.,  9  Se.,  IT  Jn.,  36  So..  4  Fr.,  9  Sc.     Total  79. 

4.  AMt.  Profeuor  Oboood.  — The  Elementi  of  Mectutnica.    8  bonn. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  C  Jn.,  3  So.     ToUl  16. 

At  Oraduatu  and  UndergradMott* :  — 

5.  Dr.  BAcuBK.  —  Modem  Methods  in  Geometry.  —  Determinants.     3  honra. 

4  Gr.,  2  Ja.,  7  So.     Total  IS. 
5.  ProfeMor  C.   J.   Wbitb.  —  Differendal    and    Integral    Calcalna    (lecond 
course).    3  hoars.  4  Gr.,4  Se.,  12  Jn.,  1  So.,  20  Sc.     Total  41. 

12'.  Profeasor  C.  J.  White.  — The  Theory  of  EquationB.    2  hours.    2d  hall- 
year.  2  Or.,  1  Se.,  3  Ja.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  I  Sc.     Total  10. 

6.  Profeasor  J.  M.  Feiboe.  —  Quaternions,  with  appUcaUons  to  Geometry  and 

Mechanica  (flrsl  course),     8  hours.       10  Gr.,  6  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  16. 

7.  ftofeasor  J.  M.  Peihcb. —The  General  Theory  of  Algebraic  Plane  Carves; 

vith  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  Curves  of  the  Third  Degree  in  point 

and  line  co-ordinateB.     3  hours.                                         6  Gr.,  1  Ju.  Total  7. 
%.  Profeasor  Byeblt.  —  Analytic  Mechanics.     3  hours. 

6  Gr.,  8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.  Total  18. 

18.  Dr.  BftcuEB. — The  Theory  of  Functions  (Introductory  course).  S  hour*. 

7Gr.,  IJu.  Totals. 

14.  Asat.  Professor  Osoood.  —  Higher  Algebra.    8  hoars.           4  Gr.  Total  4. 

PHmanly  for  QradutUf  .■  — 

10.  Professors  BrBRLr  and  B.  O.  Feibcb.  —  Trigonometric   Series.  —  Intro- 
duction to  Spherical  Harmonica.  — Potential  Function.     8  hours. 

7Gr.,8  8e.,2  Jn..  3Sc.    Total  16. 
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IVimarilyfor  Oraduaiei:  — 

11.  Profeitor  B.  0.  Feibce.  —  QydroMatici.  —  HrdTofcinenuidc*.  —  Force 
FnDctioiu  and  yelocitj-FotentiBl  Fonctiona  and  their  uses.    8  hoori. 

6  Or.,  tJo.,  1  8c.    Totals. 

18.  AiBt.  ProtetBor  Oboood.  — The  Theory  of  Subatitutioni.    S  honn. 

•2  Gr.    Total  S. 

19.  Dr.  BOcBBB.  —  FoBCtlons  defined  bj  Differential  EqnationB.     S  hours. 

a  Gr.     Total  3. 
SI.  ^ofeiBor  3.  H.  Peibck.  —  QuBlltative  Algebra.     8  hours  a  fortnight. 

SGr.    Total  2. 

CODBHB    OF    RbSEARCB. 

SOa.  A*it.  ProfeiBor  Ohooou.  — The  Theory  of  iDTahauti.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

ENGINEERING. 
Frinarityfor  Undergraduate* :  — 

A.  Mr.  Love.  —  Advanced  Algebra. —  Solid  Geometr]'.  — Plane  TrlgonoBietrr. 
8  hours.  1  So.,  lFr.,62Sc.     TaUl64. 

M.  Mr.  LoTE. — Aaaljtic  Geometry.  —  Differential   and   Integral   Calculu*. 

5  hourt.  1  Se.,  27  Sc.     Total  36. 

B.  Dr.  WiLUON.  —  Practical  Aatronomy — DeterroinatJon  of  time,  latitude,  and 
longitude.  —  Uae  of  the  lextant  and  aatroDomical  tranait.  — Lectures,  inatni- 
meotal  work,  and  computatioti.     8  hour*. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sc.    Total  S, 

1.  Mr.  MosBsanilMr.  Jobnsoh.  —  Meclianical  Drawing.  —  DeacripUve  GeoBM- 
try.  —  Unting,    Isometric    Drawing,    Shades    and    Shadows,    Perspectfve. 

6  boon.  SSe.,  7  3a.,  4  So.,  61  Be.     Total  68. 

2.  Mr.  TnRMEB.  —  Sarreylng,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Drawing.  —  City, 
Hydrographic,  Mining  and  Geodetic  Snrreying — Field  Practice.  —  John- 
son's Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.     6  hours. 

S  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  16  Sc.,  8  B.     Total  81. 
3'.  Mr.    Moaxs.  —  Stereotomy    and    Machine    Drawing.  —  Applications   of 
Descriptive  Geometry  to  constructioiu  in  alone  and  machinery.  — Prepara- 
tion of  Model*.    4  honra.    lat  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  So.,  83  8c.    Total  10. 

8*.  Mr.  McCLtmocK. — Construction  and  nutintenance  of  Common  Boadi. 

3  hours.    2d  half-year.  3  Se.,  3  So.,  2  Ft.,  20  Sc.    Total  28. 

4.  Mr.    TuBNEB.  —  Railroad  Surveying,   Location,   Construction  and    Hain- 

tenaoce.  —  Eatimatea.  —  Searle'a     field     Engineering.  —  Wellingtoii'* 

Economics  at  Railroad  Location.  —  Field  Practice.     6  hours. 

]  So.,  18  Sc.    Total  H. 
For  Oradvatt*  and  Undergraduaiet :  — 

S'.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Rational  Mechanics  and  Graphical  Statics.  —  Strexei 

in  Framed  Structures.  —  Investigation  of  Arches.    6  hours.    1st  half-year. 

I  Ju.,  19  Sc.    Total  20. 

6'.  ProfesBOT  Hotxis.  —  Resistance  of  Materials  at  used  for  stnictnrai 
purposes.  —  Testing. —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  6  hoars.  Ed  half- 
year.  2  Jn.,  1  So.,  16  8c.     Totalis. 
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6'.  Profeiaor  Hoi.li«  uidHr.  Qibmh. —  Hydraulic  and  Wlml  Motor*.  — Witer- 

Whe«li,  Tnrbinet,  Watei^Enginei,  uid  Wind-Wheelt.    S  houn.     lit  bilf- 

jrcar.  I  Se.,  1  So.,  C  Sc.     ToUl  7. 

6*.  ProfeMor  Holub.  —  HBChinei.  —  General  Theory  and  Efficiency. — 8t««n»- 

Englnes  and  PnmplnK-Enginet.    3  bours.     2d  half-year. 

2  Or.,  3  Se.,  R  Ja.,  1  So.,  16  Sc.     Total  8E. 

7'.  Mr.    RiCR.  —  Water    Snpply,   and    Sanitary   Engineering.     3    honra.    lit 
half-year.  11  8c.    Total  11. 

7'.  Mr.   TuRNEB.  —  Hydrenliw,  —  Flow   of  Water  and   Fluids    of   Varying 
Density.  ~-  Qtuglng    of    Stream*    and    Pipes.  —  Power    nf   Water- Falls. 

8  honra.     2d  half-year.  1  Gr.,  1  3e..  9  Sc.     Total  11. 
6'.  Mr.    GiSLtN.  —  Bridal    and    Bnildlnga.  —  Plate    Girders,    RiTeted   and 

Rn-Bridgei.  —  Detalla  of  Iron  and  Steel  Conatmction.  6  honra.  lit  half- 
year.  I  Se.,  2  Sc.  Total  8. 
8*.  Hr.  OwuK.  —  Haionry  and  Timber  StructoreB  and  Foandationt.  — 
Archei,  DamB,  Piers,  Pneumatic  Foundation  Work,  and  Tunnels.  6  honra, 
2d  half-year.                                                       1  Or.,  1  Se.,  2  Sc.    Total  4. 

10.  Mr.  A  DAMB.  —  Dynamo- Electrical  Machinery. — Theory   and  practice  in 
management.     6  houra.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  S  Jn.,  5  Sc.     Total  18. 

11.  Mr.  Adans.  —  Industrial  ApplicadonB  of  Electricity.  — Theory  and  prautica 
in  dedgnlng  and  conBtrucling  electrieal  machinery  and  electrical  apparatu*. 

9  hourB.  I  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  3. 
18*.  Mr.  MoiBB.  —  Mecbaniim.  —  Stndy  of  gearing  and  mechanical  moTementi. 

t  houra.     2d  half-year.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  24  Sc.     Total  26. 

18'.  Profeatot   HoLua.  —  Metallurgy.  —  Manofaeture    of  the    metala   used  in 
mgiDeering  conBtmctlon.  —  Lectures.     3  hours,     lat  half-year. 

2  So.,  16  Sc.     Total  18. 

PHYSICS. 
lyimarilyfor  Undtrgradvatts :  — 

B,  AsBt.  Frofe*»or  Hall  and  Mr.  Bro*.  —  Experimental  Physic*.  —  Leeturai 
(1  hour)  and  laboratory  work. 

9  8e.,  9  Ju.,  83  So.,  26  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  86  Be.     Total  108. 

C.  Mr.  Sabine  and  Mr.  Lauorun.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  MeaBaremento 

in  Mechanics,  Sound.  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  —  Lectuna 
and  laboratory  work.     8  hours. 

6  Se.,  i  3a.,  17  So.,  27  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  S9. 

1.  A  Bat.  Professor  Hall.  —  General  Descriptive  Physics.  —  Lectures  (2  boors) 

and  laboratory  work.       6  Se.,  G  Ju.,  6  So.,  10  Fr.,  4  Sp,,  38  Be.     Total  64. 

For  Oraduaiei  and  Vndtrgradvatci :  — 

8.  Professor  B.  O.  PBlRCBHnil  Mr.  Duane.  —  Electrostatics,  Electrokiuematica, 
and  parU  of  Elecltomagnetism.  —  I>pctures  (1  liour)  nnd  laboratory  work. 
1  Gr.,6Se.,  llJu.,10-So.,  IS  Sc.    Total  45. 
4.  Professor  Tbowbbii>ob  and  Mr.   Sabine.  —  Electrodynamics,  Magnetism, 
and  Electromagnetlam.  —Lectures  (2  honra)  and  labormory  work. 

6  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  C  Sc.     Total  18. 
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1.  AMt.  FrofbMor  Hau..  — Tbennodfnunici.  —  3  honra,  and  laboratoiy  woifc. 

IMbftlf-yeari  I  Gr.,  !  3e.,  8  Jn.,  7  Be.     ToUl  13. 

2d  h*]f-jeu:  lQr.,8Se.,3  Jn.    Totals. 

Primarily  for  Gradaalt* :  — 

9.  ProfeMor  B.  0.  Peihce.  —  The  Msthcm&tiol  Theoiy  of  ElectroaUtici  utd 

ElectrokinematJc*.  8  Or.,  1  Be.     Total  4. 

Courses  op  Resbabch. 

SOn.  Profenor  Thowbbidoe.  —  Spectrum  Analjiis.    !Or.,  1  Ja.,  1  Sc.    Total4. 

sob.  ProfeiBor  B.   O.    Peibce — InvettigBtion   ot   problemi   In   MBtfaematical 

Kiyric*.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

CHBMISTRr. 
Pi-imarilt/ for  Undtrgradualf :  — 

A.  Profeiior  Cooee.  —  Elementarj  Chemiitiy  (lecCorea).     1  hour,     lit  half- 
year.  8  8e.,  G  Ju.,  16  So.,  88S  Fr.,  30  Sp..  26  Sc.     Total  4«S. 

B.  Mr,  TOBBBY.  —  Ezperimental  ChemUtry. — I^cturei  (2  honra)  and  laboM- 
toiy  work  (2i,  or  if  taken  ai  a  foil  course,  5  honra  a  week). 

1  Be.,  t  Ju.,  10  So.,  28  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  63. 
I.  ProfeMor  Jackson. — General  DescripliTe  Chemiitiy,  inclnding  Its  applica- 
tdont  in  ^e  arts,  and  enibraeing  the  scheme  of  the  chemical  elementa. — 
Lectures  (2  honra)  and  laboralorj  work. 

1  Or.,  20  Se.,  2G  Ju.,  30  So..  2S  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  46  Sc.     Total  147. 

Sa.   Dr.  HuiTiHaTOH.  — Mineralogy  of  common  rocks,  including  a  stndy  of  the 

characters   and  distribution  of  the   mineral   species   constituting  ordinarj 

Tock.  —  Metallic  Ores,  Including  hlow-pipe  assaying  and  the  simpler  methods 

«f  furnace  assaying  of  gold  andsilTPr  ores.  — S  hours  and  laboratory  work. 

I  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  6. 

t.  T>T.   HdifTinoTON.  —  SyelemaUc    Mineralogy.  —  Lectnt«s   in  the   Mineral 

Cabinet.    S  hour*  and  practical  exercises. 

1  Gr.,4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  12  Sc.     Total  23. 

S.  ProfeuorH.  B.  Hill.  — Qualitatire  Analysis  (chiefly  laboratory  work,  about 

nine  honra  a  week).        15  Se.,  13  Jn.,  8  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  17  Sc.     Total  M. 

4.  Dr.  RicHABDA. —  Quantitative  Analysis,  graTimetnc  and  volumetric,  (cfaiefly 

laboratory  work,  about  nine  hours  a  week) . 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.,  4  Sc.     Total  IT. 
for  Oradvaietand  UndergraduattM  :  — 

4a.  Dr.  RicuaEDS.  —  QnantitatlTe  Analysis  (second   course).  —  Laboraioiy 

work.    Shonra.  1  Or,  1  Ju,  2  Sc.    Total4. 

B.  Professor  H.  B.  Hiu..  —  The  Carbon  Compounds.  —  Lectures,  (3  hours,)  and 

laboratory  work.  2  Or.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  12. 

e.  Professor  Cookb.  —  Chemical  Philosophy.     1  lionr. 

1  Gr.,  S  Be.,  G  Ju.,  1  ijo,  1  Fr.,  6  Sc.     Total  SO. 

Primarily  for  Oraduata:  — 

t>  Professor   Cooke.  —  AdTanced    Problenu    in   Inorganic    Cbemlatry    ud 

Chemical  Physics,  including   Molecular   Wei^ts  and  Volumes,  Thenno- 

Chemistry,  and  Spe^c  BefractiTe  Power.  —  Lectures,  (3  hours)  and  labon- 

tory  woi^  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.,  4  Sc    Totals. 
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7.  FrofetMr  Cookb.  —  Crystallograpby  and  th«  FhyilCB  of  CryiUls.  —  Disciu- 
tioa  md  meuureiuent  of  cryitali.  —  CiytUl  Optici.  —  Lectarei  (3  bonn) 
■nd  Uboratoiy  irork.  1  Gr.,  3  8e.,  2  Jn.    Total  6. 

CoDBSEi    or   RBaEASCH. 

SO.  (a)  FrofeHor  CooKB  ud  Dr.  RicHAHDs.  —  Inorgmic  Chemiitiy,  inclndlDg 
DetermiDatlon  of  Atomic  Weight*.  2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Sc.     Total  T. 

(e)  Profesaor  Jackson.  — Aromatic  Oompoimdi. 

2  Gr.,  I  8e.,  I  8c.     Tot«!  *. 

(«)  ProfeMorH.  B.  Hili Organic  Cbemittiy.  6  Or.,  1  8c.     Total  6. 

(_d)  ProfeBBor  Cooia.—  CIi«mical  Phjiica.  1  Or.    Total  I. 


BOTAHT. 
Primarily  for  Undtrgraduatei :  — 
1'.  Prof eiBor GooDALE. — Botanj'.  —  Lectnretand  laboratorjpnctice.    Shoun. 
2d  half-rear.    2  Or.,  6  8e.,  16  Jn.,  42  So.,  73  Fr.,  12  8p.,  26  So.    Total  ITT. 
21.  Aiit.  ProfesiOT  Thaxtbk.  —  Morpholog]'  of  Plant*.  —  Lectares  amd  labora- 
torj  work.     3  honn.     lit  half-year. 

6  Gr.,  T  Se.,  G  Ja.,  T  So.,  ST  8c.,  1  Dl.     Total  C8. 

For  Graduaitt  and  UndtrgradueUa :  — 
8.  I'rofettOT  Qoodu.b.  —  Botany  (lecond  conne).  —  Lectares  and  laboratory 
jiractice.    S  hours.  7  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  Jd.,  i  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  22. 

4'.  Professor  Faklow  and  Aast.  ProfeiiorTHAXTEs.  —  Cryptogamic  Botany. — 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     3  hours,     'ii.  half-year. 

6  Gr.,  3  Se.,  S  Jn.,  2  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  19. 
FrimarHyfoT  Oraduaitt .-  — 

CODRBES    OP    ReSBAECH. 

20a.  Profesior  Goodaz.!.  —  Structure  and  Development  of  Phanerogamf.  — 
Kzperimenlal  Vegetable  Phyaiology.  —  Syatemalic,  Economic,  and  Medicul 
Botany.  6  Or.,  I  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  Sc.     Total  14. 

Mb.  Profeisor  FAiLOwand  AMt.  FrofeMorT&AXTBB.  —  Structure  and  Derelop- 
ment  of  Cryptogams.  9  Gr.,  t  Sc.     Total  10. 

ZOOLOGT. 
Prirnarily  for  UndtrgraduaUt ;  — 

1'.  Dr.  C.  B.  DAVtiHPOBT.  —  Zoology.  —  Lectares  and  laboratory  dcmoiutra- 
lions.     a  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  9  Se.,  16  Ju.,  19  So.,  25  Fr.,  T  8p.,  43  8c.,  1  Dl.     Total  124. 

2'.  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenfobt.  —  Morphology  of  Animals.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

SGr.,7  8e.,7  Ju.,8So.,  26  8c.,  1  Di.     Total  62. 

Jbr  Oraduatei  and  Undtrgraduata :  — 
3.  Dr.  G.  H.  Parkeh.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  —  I«ctur(-a  and 
laboratory  work.    3  hours.  6Gr.,  SSe.,  2  Jo.,  1  So.,  6  8c.    Total  19. 

4'.  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  W.  McH.  Woodwortr. —  Hlcrotcoplc  Anatomy. 
— Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    3  hours.    1st  half-year. 

4  Or.,  1  Se..  1  Ja.,  8  So.     Total  9. 
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B*.  PiofeasoT  Habk.  —  Erobryologf  of  TertabntcB.  —  Lectnre*  uid  Ubormtorf 
work.     8  hoar*.     2d  ImU-jear.  8  Or..  1  Se.,  IJa.,  1  So.     Totals. 

8*.  Dr.  C.  B.  Datempoht.  —  Experimental  Uorphology.  —  Lectarea  utd 
Ubontorj  work.     8  hours.     Sd  haU-jear.  S  Gr..  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     ToUl  4. 

T'.  Dr.  G.  H.  Pakkbs.  —  Nervom  S^Btem  and  its  Terminal  OrganB.  3  hann. 
IM  half-year.  6  Gr.,  3  8«.,  4  Sc.     Total  13. 

I^-iwtarily  for  Oradtiaiei :  — 

COUBSB    OF    RbBKABCH. 

10a.  ProfeBBOT  Hahk.  - 


Primar^y  for  Uttdcrgraduatit ;  — 

4.  ProfeiBor  Shales  and  Mr.  Dodqb.  —  Elementary  Geology.  —  Lectorea, 
recitatioDB,  and  field  excnraionB.  —  Geilcie'i  clajia  book  of  Geology  (8d  ed.). 

4  honra.  I  Gr.,  40  Ju.,  66  So.,  84  Tr.,  16  Sp.,  63  Sc.     Total  3tO. 
6'.  Dr.  Habhib  and  Hr.  Ladp.  —  Elementary  Geology.  —  Laboratory  and  field 

ezerciaeB.     6  hoara.     2d  half-year. 

2  Se.,  6  Jn.,  9  So.,  6  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  18  Sc.     Tot»I  48. 

a'.  Profeaaor  Davis  and  Mr.  Gbiiwold.  —  Phyalcal  Geography — Lectnrei, 

reciUtiona,  written  ezerciaes,  and  laboratory  work.     4  hours.     lat  half-year. 

12  Ju.,  12  So.,  16Fr.,2Sp.,  14  Sc.     Total  68. 

1*.  Frofeator  Davib  and   Hr.  Wabd.  —  Meteorol<^7. — Lectorea,  redlationa, 

written  ezerciaet  and  laboratory  work.     4  hoara.     3d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  IT  Jn.,  10  So.,  ISFr.,  2Sp.,  IT  Sc.     Total  GO. 

Ar  Oradvata  and  Undtrgradaaltt :  — 

8.  Ur.  J.  B.  WooDWUBTH.  —  General  Critical  Geology.  —  Lectnrea,  field  work, 
tfaeaea,  and  library  work.     2  houral 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  17. 

9.  Dr.  Hakbib.  —  Stratigraphical  Geology,  with  eapecial  rcf erente  to  the  hiatoi? 
and  reialta  of  geological  aurvcylng  in  Uie  Coited  Blatea.  — Lccturea,  libraiy 
work,  and  thea(?a.     2  hoara.  1  Se.     Total  1. 

10.  Mr.  R.  L.  Sktth.  —  Mining  Qeol<^.  —  Lectorea,  laboratory  and  field  work. 

5  houra,  from  December  to  May.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  10  Sc.     Total  14. 

11.  Mr.  H.  L.  SiirTH. — Geolngicat  Surreying.  —  Lecturea,  laboratory  and 
field  work.     3  houra,  from  December  to  May.    I  Gr.,  I  Se.,  S  Sc.     Total  6. 

12.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  WoLrF.  —Petrography.  —  Lecturea,  laboratory  work,  and 
Aeae>.     2  houra.  8  Gr.,  I  Se..  4  Sc.     Totals. 

14.  Profeaaor  Shaleb  and  Dr.  Jackson.  —  Palaeontology.  — Lectnret,  laboratory 
work,  and  theaea.     2  houra.  S  Gr..  8  Se.,  6  Sc     Total  12. 

15.  Profeaaor  Shalek  and  Dr.  JACxaon,  —  Iliatorical  Geology.  —  Laboratory 
and  field  work,  and  theaea.     I  hour.  6  Gr.,  3  Se.     Total  8. 

18.  Profeaaor  Wmrnsr.  —  Economical  Geology.  Lectarea,  reading  and  theaea. 
2  houra.  4  Or.,  7  Se.,  1  So.,  7  Sc.     Total  19. 
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JViMOnfy  for  Oraduaiet  .■  — 

CouBSBa  or  Rbsbakch. 

SO.  ProfeiBor  Datih. — Physical  Oeognphj  and  Heteoralog7  (lOCODd  cobim). 
— Lecturei,  theiet,  «ndr«porU.    a  bonrt.         5  Or.,  3  8a.,  2  So.    Total  9. 

23.  Profeuon  Sbaleb  and  Datib,  Aiit.  FrofesBor  WoLrv,  and  Dr.  Haxmi.  — 
Ad  Tan  ced  geological  field  vork.  Field  andlibruy  work,  with  weekly  confer- 
ence!. S  Or.,  1  Be.,  T  8c.     Total  11. 

98.  AmL  Frof eiwr  Wour.  —  Petrographical  Teiearch  In  the  field  and  labora- 
tory. 4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  So.     Total  8. 

S4.  Profeiior  Shalu  and  Dr.  Jacksoh.  — Palaeontology.  3  Gr.     Total  3. 

S6'.  pTofeuor  WHirmT.  —  Geographical  methodi  and  remlta.  3  hoim.  IM 
half-year.  8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  Bo.,  1  Sp.     Total  U. 

AHEBICAN  ABCHABOLOGT  AND   ETHNOLOGT. 
Jbr  Oradtiatrt :  — 
Professor  Ppmui. — Conne  of  ipedal  training  and  research.  3  Or.  Totall. 

ANATOMY,    PHTSIOLOQT,   AND   PHrSICAL  TBAINING. 
Tkit  eourtt  to  couni  toviardi  Hit  degret  of  S.B,  but  not  towarda  &«  Atgrm 

I.  Dr.  O.  W.  Ftrx. — The  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  Common 
Life.  —  Personal  Hygiene.  —  Emergencies.  —  Laboratory  work.  3  hoar*. 
2d'half-year.  1  Se.,  2  Jo.,  t  So.,  19  8c.     Total  SS. 

SUMNfER  COnilSES  OP   INSTRUCTION. 
Oour*i$  tnUeh  Moy  bt  counted  for  tki  dtgrta  of  A.B.  or  S.B :  — 
Hathsnaticb. 


SI.  Mr.  Tdrheb.  —  Surveying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Drawing.  —  John- 
son's Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  —  Geodesy.  6  times  a  week  for 
6  weeks.         Half-coarse.  1  Se.     Toial  1. 

8S.  Mr.  Moses. — Draughting  and  Descriptife  Geometry. — Problems  in  Geo- 
metrical  Drawing. — Isometric  Drawing. — PerspectiTe.  6  times  a  week 
for  6  weeks.    Half-conrse.  1  Jn.     Total  1. 

83.  Mr.  Sabiitb.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Meaanremeata  in  Mechanics, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  —  Laboratory  work. 
6  times  a  week  for  6  weeks.     Ualf-coune.  1  Jn.     Total  1. 
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—Lkbontoi]'  work. 


Geolooi. 
Bl.  Mr.  Ladd. — Elemeateiy  Oeologf''    at  Cambridge.    Lecture*,  laboratofj 
and  fleld-woA.    fi  time*  a  week  for  6  week*.    Half-oonne. 

2  So.,  2  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  i  Sc.    ToUl  9. 
8S.  Frof eiBor  Bsiohaii  and  Hr.  EuiUiEL.  —  Adranced  course  in  geological  field- 
work:  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  CaKkUl,  N.  T.,  and  Hertden,  Codh.    8  weekL 
Half-cbnne.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  8  Sc.     Total  10. 

Iq  amiDging  the  lists  of  etadiee  for  the  year  1894-95,  not  only  tfae 
oastomary  changes  in  the  corps  of  instructors,  caused  by  the  departure 
of  some  on  leave  of  absence  and  the  return  of  others,  but  also  an 
unusual  number  of  changes  caused  by  death  or  retirements,  called  for 
attention.  The  retirement  of  Professor  Lane,  and  the  projected 
absence  of  tlie  late  Professor  Cooke,  each  after  more  than  forty  years- 
of  distinguished  service,  the  retiremeot  of  Professors  Nash  and  C.  J. 
White  and  of  Mr.  Bcndelari,  and  the  death  of  Dr.  Freeman  Snow, 
called  for  serious  readjustments  of  work.  In  some  cases  these  were 
effect«d  by  a  redistribution  of  courses,  and  in  others  it  was  found 
necessary  to  leave  some  of  the  usual  instruction  without  provision  for 
a  time.  It  is  to  be  observed)  however,  tliat  expansions  in  the  same 
or  in  other  departments  offset  to  a  grent  extent  the  diminntion  which 
might  have  been  expected  in  tbe  i^giegate  of  instruction  offered.  It 
is  difficult  to  reduce  the  courses  offered  by  all  departments,  especially 
the  Seminary  Courses,  to  a  precisely  equivalent  form  of  statement; 
but  adopting  the  mode  of  calculation  commonly  used,  and  separating 
from  the  rest  the  departments  of  Architecture  and  Engineering,  in 
which,  as  will  be  shown  below,  an  increase  has  taken  place  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  amount  of  instruction  offered  under 
this  Faculty,  stated  in  courses  of  three  hours  per  week  running  through 
the  year,  or  their  equivalents,  has  been  as  follows  from  1892  to 
1895 :  — 

ins-m.       lan-M.        imtrti. 

Omitting  Architectare  and  Engineering 238  2G6i  SSI} 

Alchitectnre  and  Engineering Hi  ITi  Z2i 

2G3t  374  28* 

Omitting  Architecture  and  Engineering,  five  courses  are  shown  in 
the  first  line  of  tbe  above  statement  to  have  been  lost  for  1894^-95. 
Four  courses  were,  however,  discontinued  or  snaiiended  in  consequenc* 
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of  the  sudden  deatli  of  Dr.  Snow,  io  September  last.  In  the  main 
body  or  elective  courses  then,  with  this  allovauce,  nearly  all  of  the 
gfun  in  total  amount  secured  in  1893-94  has  been  kept. 

Among  the  changes  made  and  new  courses  established  for  1894-95, 
it  is  to  l>e  Doted  that  a  half-course,  giving  in  oatliuc  the  History  and 
Development  of  English  Literature,  and  conducted  by  Professors 
ChiUls,  A.  S.  Hill,  Briggs  and  Kittredge,  has  been  established  for 
Freshmen  nlio  have  possed  creditably  the  admission  examination  in 
English.  Prore8S')r  Child  also  offers  for  Graduates  a  half-course  in 
the  English  and  Sc-oUish  Popular  Ballads.  Mr.  Conaiit  was  author- 
ized to  add  to  his  course  on  the  Principlee  of  the  Common  Law  a 
course  on  Municipal  Corporations  and  Methods  of  Judicial  Control 
over  Local  Administration,  but  wns  obliged  to  defer  offering  this  sub- 
ject in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  coume  on  the  Elements  of  Intei^ 
national  Law,  formerly  given  by  Dr.  Snow.  The  course  of  lectures 
on  Elementary'  Chemistry,  for  manj-  years  given  by  Professor  Cooke, 
was  withdrawn  for  1A94-95  with  his  consent.  Attendance  on  tiiese 
lectures  had  long  been  required  of  Freshmen,  but  the  opinion  had 
gained  ground  that  the  Department  of  Chemistry  could  dispense  with 
this  support,  as  the  Department  of  Physics  had  already  donenith 
a  similar  course  of  introductory  lectures.  The  permanent  withdrawal 
of  the  course  in  Chemistry  as  a  required  course,  if  this  should  be 
decidei]  upon,  will  free  the  system  of  instruction  from  a  striking 
anomaly.  The  detail  of  Lieutenant  Wirt  Robinson  of  the  United 
States  Army  for  military  instruction  in  the  ScicntiBc  School  gave 
opportunity  for  a  course  of  1. ctures  and  reading  upou  Military  Science, 
with  illustrations  from  military  history,  which  the  Faculty  authorized 
to  be  counted  as  a  half-course  towanls  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  to  be 
included  in  the  four  years'  course  on  General  Science  for  which  the 
degree  of  S.B.  is  given.  Other  courses  appearing  in  the  list  of 
studies  authorized  for  1894-95  may  be  recapitulated  briefly,  as 
follows :  — 

Lecture*  on  Greek  Grammar,  vitli  itndj'  of  Dialectic  Inicrlptions.  Tialf- 
eetirtt.    ProfeBsor  Alixv. 

Ditpated  QuesUons  in  AtheDian  Tupogrsphj.  HaJf-coune.  Professor  J.  W. 
Whitb. 

Hetaphyaics.  The  fandimental  prabtemi  of  Theoretical  Fhlloiophj,  con- 
■idered  conBtmctivelj.     ProfcBsor  Kiiitce. 

Biilorj  of  NoTthcm  and  Butern  Europe,  from  1453  to  IT9S.  llalf-e«ur$t. 
Dr.  CooLiiMia. 

The  Algebra  of  Logic.     Ilalf-eourtt.     Professor  J.  M.  Peihce. 

Light  and  Heat,  leclures  and  laborntiir;  work.     Mr.  Sabikie. 

Generiil  Anthropolotiy,  with  epecial  reference  to  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  (for  gradQates).    Profeiior  Pdthak. 
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The  most  important  changee  in  the  list  of  studies  were  those  made 
in  conaequence  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  Lawrence  ScientiGo 
School.  To  a  great  extent  the  instrnction  given  under  this  Facalty 
is  open  to  all  qualified  studenta  under  its  jurisdiction,  but  the  special 
objects  of  the  Scientific  School  call  in  some  departments  for  an  in- 
creased amount  of  special  provision  primarily,  if  not  exclusivelj',  for 
its  use.  The  Faculty  voted  in  March,  1894,  to  establish  a  four  years' 
,  course  in  Architecture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  S.B.  A  single  course 
in  the  Technical  and  Historical  Development  of  the  Classical  Styles, 
given  by  Assistant  Professor  Warren,  was  then  in  existence.  From 
this  nucleus  was  developed  a  scheme  of  instruction  comprising  ten 
courses,  or  about  two  years'  work,  a  part  of  which  takes  effect  in 
courses  to  be  given  in  the  current  academic  year  and  a  part  in  courses 
to  be  given  in  their  due  succession  in  the  nest  year  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing. Professor  Warren,  in  addition  to  the  courses  aboye  named, 
was  authorized  to  give  in  the  year  1894-95  a  course  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Mediaeval  Styles,  to  be  followed  hereafter  by  a  course  on 
the  Development  of  the  Renaissance  and  Modem  Architecture.  A 
course  in  Elementary  Architectural  Drawing,  to  be  given  by  Mr. 
Newton,  was  established,  and  a  succession  of  three  courses  in  Free- 
hand Drawing  from  architectural  subjects,  was  laid  out,  of  which  the 
first  is  now  in  progress.  A  similar  succession  of  three  courses  in 
Architectural  Design  was  authorized,  of  which  the  fli-st  is  given  this 
year  and  the  others  will  follow  in  order.  The  courses  in  Freehand 
Drawing  and  in  Design  are  under  the  chai'ge  of  Assistant  Professor 
Warren  and  Mr.  Newton.  As  the  purpose  of  this  general  body  of 
instruction  is  the  training  of  architects,  only  the  first  course,  that  on 
the  development  of  the  ancient  styles,  was  admitted  as  a  qualification 
for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

A  remarkable  extension  of  the  courses  in  Engineering  was  also 
provided  for,  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  increase  in  the 
number  of  four-year  courses,  —  which  now  cover  Civil,  Electrical, 
Mechanical,  and  Mining  Engineering,  —  and  by  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  seeking  the  degree  of  S.B.  by  these  various 
avenues.  After  providing  for  a  more  systematic  arrani^ement  of  the 
Engineering  Mathematics  after  1801-95,  in  two  coursea  under  Mr. 
Love,  to  conform  to  the  increased  requirement  at  admission,  a  half- 
course  in  Descriptive  Astionomy  was  established,  satisfying  a  want 
which  has  long  been  known  to  exist,  and  also  n  new  half-course  in 
Practical  Astronomy  and  the  use  of  instruments  in  Navigation  and 
Surveying;  both  of  these  courses  being  given  by  Dr.  WiJIson.  The 
adtUtions  to  the  more  technical  courses  can  only  be  briefly  recapitu- 
lated here,  as  follows :  — 
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Hechuditn.     Stad^   of  gearing  and  mechuiifal   i 
Mr.  Hoau. 

Geodeay.     0(^odelic,  Mining  and  Hydrographic  SarTeying.     Baif-townt.    Ur. 

TfNMUI. 

Inigaticin.     Conitrnctioncif worksandof canali.    HjdTograph}'.    Balf-tm^it. 

Ur.  TUKHBB. 

Shopwork,  at  the  Rindge  School  and  under  Profeator  Hollu,  now  leemnged 
In  a  leiiM  of  half-couraea,  tiz  : 

(a)  HeUla.. 

(b)  Blackimilhing  and  fOTgiug. 

(«}   Work  in  wood,  pattem-makiag  and  taming. 
(<!)  Fonndty  Pr»ctioe. 
(e)  Machine  Shop  Practice. 
Bngineerlng  Laboratory  conraea,  tIi  : 
(a)  Management  of  the  tleun^engine.    Half-towrit.    Hr.  Haxki. 
(i)   Testing  machinerr,  boilen,  and  inatrnmenta.     Mr.  Mikks. 

(c)  UeMtirement  of  flow  of  vater  and  teiting  hjdranlic  machinery.    Half- 

eourx.     Mr.  L.  J.  Johhsoh  and  Mt.  Turner. 
Machtnerj  and  BoUera.     Type,  theory  and  efficiency.     Ho^'tmtr**.     Hr. 

Steiun-englnc  aod  Boilen.     Conitruction.     Haif-toum,     Mx.  Mabxs. 

Thcrmodynamica  of  the  ateam-cn^e.  Theory  and  efficiency.  Half-amrM*. 
Mr.  Mabks. 

Heating  and  VentlUtioD.     Half-count. 

Machine  Design.     Designing  the  putB  of  raachineiy.     Mr.  Mohbb. 

Mscbiue  Design.     Completed  de«lgnB,  estimates  and  ipeciflcstioni. 

MelAltnrgy.     Manufkcture  of  the  metals.     Ucdf-tovrtt.     Mt.  Torret. 

Engineering  Conference.  The  theory  of  machinery  and  allied  quettloni. 
Profeiaor  HoLcrs. 

Contracts  and  Specifications.     Ilatf-eourit.     Mr.  Cohamt. 

The  two  courses  in  Electrical  BngiDeering,  previonsly  existing  have 
also  been  Bomewliat  expanded  and  reatraDged,  the  group  now  cod- 
sisting  of  five  half-coui-BeB. 

The  general  result  is  that  in  place  of  the  sixteen  and  a  half  courses 
in  EngineeriDg  and  a  half-course  iu  Physics  offered  for  the  year 
189^94,  the  scheme  for  the  current  year  presents  the  equivalent  of 
tweuty-seven  and  a  half  courses.  The  systematic  arrangement  of  this 
body  of  instraction  and  the  judicious  application  of  available  resources 
for  completing  the  equipment  given  to  students  in  the  several  branches 
of  Engineering  was  an  important  piece  of  work  and  was  the  subject 
of  innch  consideration  and  experiment. 

Most  of  the  courses  in  Engineering  are  for  the  special  use  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  are  not  counted  towards  the  degree  of 
A.B.  The  department  of  Geol<^y,  however,  has  a  double  aspect, 
most  of  its  courses  being  used  in  preparing  for  the  A.B.  and  the  S.B. 
alike,  and  some  additions  determined  upon  in  this  department  there- 
fore merit  particular  noticp. 
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Pbydcal  Geograpbr  of  the  United  Butei.  Haif-eovrie.  (Alternating  wUh  ■ 
■Imilar  course  on  tlie  Phjiic&l  Geo^aphyuf  Europe.)     Frofetior  D^vti. 

^faical  Geography  (tliird  coane).     Frofeaior  Davii. 

Meteorology  (teconil  cuarie).     Frofesior  Davib. 

(The  two  laat  luiined  conriei  taking  the  place  of  a  tingle  conne  preTiooilj 
existing). 

Qlacial  Geology.     Half-taurte.     Mr.  J.  B.  Woodwoktb. 

Fre-Citmbrimn  Geology  of  North  America.     HtUf-eount,     Mr.  H.  L.  Smtth. 

Geological  Investigation  in  field  and  laboratory,  lapcTriied  bj  the  inctTDCtan 
in  Geology. 

A  half-course  in  tho  Q^o\ogy  and  Mineralogy  of  bnildtDjc  stonee,  to 
be  conducted  by  Assistant  Profussor  Wolff,  nos  establiahed  with  & 
view  to  its  utility  for  students  in  Architecture,  bat  will  not  be  given 
until  the  year  189u-96. 

In  my  last  reirart  n  full  statement  was  made  of  the  reasons  which 
had  led  the  Faculty  to  advise  a  revision  of  the  Standing  Votes  of  the 
Corporation  and  Overseers  relating  to  the  degrees  of  A.ltf.,  Ph.D., 
and  S.D.  Although,  under  a  collection  of  rules  of  which  a  part  are 
obsolete  and  all  were  designed  for  a  state  of  things  which  no  longer 
exists,  difficulties  of  procedure  continue  to  present  themselves,  the 
effort  to  secure  the  needed  revbion  has  been  suspended.  The  cir* 
cumstauces  attending  this  suspension  need  to  be  briedy  stated.  The 
revision  proposed  by  the  Faculty  and  appended  to  my  last  report 
(p.  86)  was  forwarded  to  the  Corporation,  and  being  approved  by  the 
E*resident  and  Fellows,  was  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
After  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  Overseers  returned  tho  propo- 
sition to  the  Corporation  December  G,  1893,  with  the  suggestion  that 
a  statute  be  framed  to  contain  the  requirements  for  all  the  ordinary 
degrees  granted  by  the  University.  The  proposition  Ihcrefore  came 
back  to  the  Faculty  accompanied  by  this  suggestion  January  IC,  1804, 
with  the  request  from  the  Corporation  that  the  Faculty  would  further 
uxamine  the  whole  matter.  Upon  further  cunsi deration,  in  the  light 
of  t^e  votes  and  other  documents  received  from  the  governing  boaids. 
it  appeared  to  the  Faculty  that  the  objects  apparently  had  in  view 
by  all  parties  might  be  secured  by  a  simple  repeal  of  the  Standing 
Votes,  which  would  place  tiie  three  higher  Aegmi  in  Arts  and 
iSciences  under  the  same  saf^uards  of  prescriptive  usage  and  ofHcial 
fidelity  which  are  found  to  be  a  sufficient  reliance  in  administering 
all  the  other  ordinary  degrees,  and  a  new  proposition  to  this  effect 
was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Corporation  February  20,  1894.  Two 
weeks  later  this  second  proposition  was  returned,  accompanied 
by  a  vote  in  which  the  Pi-esident  and  Fellows  requested  the 
Faculty  to  reconsider  the  terms  on  which  the  degree  of  A.B.  is 
conferred. 
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Althongh  this  result  caused  regret,  as  &  postj)onement  of  an  easy 
cnre  for  soiiie  speciflc  evils,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  vote  of  the 
Corporation  waa  not  bo  mncU  a  diumisfial  of  the  subject  on  wbiuli  tlie; 
had  previously  shown  a  diB|K>sittOD  to  act,  aa  ao  invitation  to  consider, 
io  connection  with  it,  a  question  more  fundamental  than  the  Faculty 
bad  been  disposed  to  tal<e  np.  The  question  as  to  the  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor's  d^ree  has  remained  in  the  bacl^rocind  since  the 
attempt  to  settle  it  in  1890,  and  still  there  is  hardly  any  direction  in 
which  the  Faculty  has  not  continned  to  feel  the  serions  difflcnlties 
arising  from  the  existing  regulations  as  to  the  time  required  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  Embarassing  questions  never  fail  to  present 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  the 
pressure  from  students  enger  to  begin  their  professional  studies  is 
stronger,  and  the  relations  between  Harvard  College  and  the  profes- 
sional schools  show  gi-eater  need  of  clear  definition  and  better  adjusts 
ment ;  the  desire  among  ambitious  students  to  quicken  their  prepress 
is  common  and  increasing;  and  the  requirements  for  admission,  for 
the  revision  of  which  there  is  some  occasion,  are  closelj  locked,  not 
only  with  the  details  of  the  College  coui-se,  hut  with  the  general  - 
question  of  the  total  requirement  which  is  to  precede  the  degree  of 
A.B.  The  Faculty  tias  even  found  that  the  system  of  Honors  at 
graduation,  now  recognized  as  ineffective,  can  hardly  be  dealt  with 
in  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner,  independently  of  the  question 
as  to  tlic  length  of  the  College  course. 

Compelled  to  consider  and  answer  applications  made  to  them  in 
individual  cases,  the  Faculty  during  the  last  few  yeais  have  felt  their 
way  cautiously,  but,  it  is  believeil,  witli  a  growing  sense  that  the 
present  treatment  of  the  whole  group  of  questions  connected  with  the 
Bachelor's  degree  is  provisional  and  insufficient.  The  policy  which 
has  been  pursued  in  dealing  with  such  cases  as  have  arisen  is  best 
shown  by  the  facts  contained  in  Ibe  table  presented  herewith.  This 
tabic  shows  for  the  class  graduatiug  in  each  of  the  five  j'ears,  1890-94, 
(1 )  the  number  of  those  who  received  the  d^ree  of  A.B.  in  three  years 
from  the  time  of  admission  as  Frasbmen,  or  in  three  years  after  ad- 
mission as  Special  Students  or  as  students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  in  cases  where  transfer  to  a  College  class  was  allowed  in  view 
of  full  satisfaction  of  all  requirements  ;  (2)  the  number  of  those  who 
received  leave  of  absence  for  the  Senior  year,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  numl>er  of  courses  required  for 
graduation;  (B)  the  number  of  those  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Senior  year  bad  either  completed  the  whole  number  of  courses  required 
forgraduationorlackednot  more  than  two  courses,  but  were  neverthe- 
less registered  as  Seniors. 
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ToUl  nnmberreceiTing  A.B.  . 

I.  Gradoatcd  In  three  yean 

Of  th«B«  were  credited  >t 

2  or  more  conrieB  each . 

Leu  than  S  conries  each 

S.  Had  leaTe  of  abience  forSetdaryear  .   . 

Credited  with  IS. 2  conrHi 

17.7      "  

17.2      "  

lfl.7      "  

1«.S      '■  

Of  these  wete  credited  at  admbiion, 

S  or  more  conrwa  each 

Leu  thaa  S  courtet  each 

8.  Regiatered  aa  8enlon,  bnl  credited  with 

16  conrtet  or  more 

Credited  with  18.2  counei 

17.7      "  

17.2      "  

16.7       "  

16.2       "  

Of  Ibeie  were  credited  at  admiaaion, 

2  or  more  couraet  each 

Lesi  than  2      "        "         

Nnmber  credited  In  three  years  with  16  or 
With  ISormoreconrses 


The  existence  of  these  three  classes  of  cases  is  due  in  part  to  credit 
received  by  etudents  for  College  studies  io  which  they  have  passeti  a 
creditable  examiiiation  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  aod  in  part  to 
credit  for  extra  work  done  in  College.  The  anticipation  of  College 
work,  to  an  amount  usually  insufficient  by  itself  to  entitle  the  student 
to  enter  as  a  Sophomoic,  appears  from  the  table  to  have  had  some 
importance  in  the  first  class,  the  cases  of  actual  grnduntion  in  three 
years,  but  to  have  been  usually  an  irregular  and  unimportant  element 
in  the  second  and  third  classes.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
ad^'allccd  condition  of  the  student's  work  at  the  end  of  the  Junior 
yeai'  has  been  due  chiefly  to  his  ability  and  desire  to  perform  success- 
fully more  tlian  the  required  number  of  courses.  The  niles  of  the 
Faculty  recognize  the  possibility  of  doing  this,  by  allowing  additional 
elective  work  to  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  one  course  in  the  Fresbmui 
jear  and  of  two  cotii-see  in  any  other  year.     It  would  in  fact  be  diffl- 
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cult  to  deny  thia  priyilege  to  a  capable  studeDt,  consideriDg  that  it  ia 
neoesearily  alloned  to  one  who  by  reason  of  failure  in  any  study  or 
for  any  other  reason  has  deficiencies  to  make  up  in  order  to  secure 
hia  degree,  and  considering  further  that  it  is  the  only  means  by  which 
a  student  nho  has  iiassed  a.  part  of  tile  work  for  a  year  by  anticipa- 
tion when  admitted,  can  complete  that  year  and  thus  secure  the  bene- 
fit in  point  of  time,  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled.  The  increasing 
number  of  cases  in  which  this  privilege  was  used  and  made  the 
foundation  of  a  claim  for  graduation  in  three  years  led  the  Faculty  in 
the  latter  part  of  1891  to  charge  a  standing  committee  with  the  duty  of 
carefully  sifling  ail  applications  for  shortening  the  College  course, 
and  of  advising  both  applicants  and  the  Faculty  according  to  the 
individual  merits  of  each  cose,  having  regard  to  the  i^e,  scholarship, 
pecnniary  needs  and  other  circumstances  of  the  applicant.  This  con- 
servative action  has  no  doubt  held  in  check  the  growth  of  the  first 
class  of  cases,  of  actual  graduation  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

The  two  classes  of  cases  resting  upon  the  complete  or  nearly  com- 
plete state  of  the  student's  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year 
are  less  simple.  Some  students  of  high  rank,  who  might  make  a 
strong  claim  for  graduation  at  the  end  of  three  years,  prefer  never- 
theless to  lecetve  their  degrees  with  the  class  in  which  they  entered, 
and  to  use  the  fourth  year  either  in  a  professional  school  or  in  more 
advanced  study  in  College,  receiving  leave  of  absence  in  the  one  case 
or  continuing  in  the  Senior  class  in  the  other.  Students  of  this 
description  will  be  found  therefore  either  in  class  2  or  class  3,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  which  the  individual  flnds  it  advisable  to  make  of  the 
year  which  he  has  gained.  Other  students,  also  of  e:icellent  rank, 
who  are  short  of  the  required  18.2  courses  only  by  a  small  amount 
easily  made  up,  are  to  be  found  in  class  S,  because  they  have  not 
cared  to  avail  themselves  of  their  extra  work,  unless  it  be  in  some 
coses  by  obtaining  the  reduction  of  Senior  year  work,  which  the  rules 
allow  in  approved  cases  and  for  purposes  of  special  study.  There  is 
also  a  more  difficult  class  of  cases  of  students  who,  because  of  low 
rank  or  for  other  reasons,  have  not  been  recommended  for  their 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year,  and  are  therefore  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Senior  year  with  18.2  courses  completed  or  nearly 
so.  In  some  cases  these  students  are  found  in  class  3,  registered  in 
(he  Senior  class  with  the  permitted  substitution  of  other  studies, 
{>erhaps  professional,  for  a  part  of  the  Senior  year  work ;  in  other 
cases  they  obtain  leave  of  absence,  either  to  ent«r  a  professional 
school  or  to  go  into  some  bnsiness.  Strictly,  In  any  such  case,  what- 
ever the  number  of  courses  already  passed  by  the  student,  the  Faculty 
could  demand  a  Senior  year  with  its  required  tale  of  four  courses  and 
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the  minimum  proficiency  in  each.  Practically,  the  Faculty  reot^nize 
tile  amall  value  of  the  nork  likely  to  be  done  if  enforced  under  such 
oonditione,  and  are  willing  to  dispeoae  with  the  Btudent'a  preaeoce, 
withholding  his  degree  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  altematiTe 
«oiirae  of  giving  Ihe  degree  at  once  upon  the  performance  of  a  stated 
amount  of  work  of  indifferent  quality,  they  have  not  felt  tfaemselTea 
warranted  in  adopting.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  change  is 
the  regulations  of  the  Law  School,  strongly  inviting  students  of  Har> 
Tiird  College  to  enter  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  3'ear,  is 
likely  to  combine  with  other  influences  to  increase  materially  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  leave  of  absence,  as  well  as  those  for  gradua- 
tion after  three  years. 

Without  undertaking  any  further  examination  of  the  table  hers 
presented,  it  is  enougti  to  remark  here  that  the  figures  give  evidence 
of  a  considerable  repressive  influence  e^cercised  by  the  Faculty  or  its 
Committee,  and  also  of  a  strong  and  growing  tendency  among  students 
to  increase  their  work.  The  repression  is  shown  especially  by  the 
moderate  number  of  cases  of  actual  graduation  in  three  years,  which 
vould  easily  increase  if  there  were  a  less  carefiil  scrutiny  of  the  ape- 
cial  circumstances  of  each  appliofttiou.  The  tendency  to  increaae  the 
amount  of  work  undertaken  is  shown  by  the  gain  in  the  total  number 
of  students  who  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  have  obtained  credit 
for  sixteen  courses  or  more.  This  number  shows  a  steady  gain  from 
year  to  year  and  in  1893-94  amounted  to  more  than  one^flfth  of  the 
whole  number  graduating.  This  gain  is  not  the  result  of  any  special 
influence  exercised  by  the  Faculty  in  that  direction.  The  only  in- 
fluence exercised  is  the  friendly  advice  occasionally  given  to  a  student 
as  to  the  expediency  of  using  the  opportunity  for  extra  work  affotded 
by  the  rules.  This  advice  is  sometimes  encouraging  and  sometimes 
dissuasive,  but  it  is  probably  always  directed  witb  a.  view  to  the  wisest 
asc  of  time  in  each  special  case.  If  then  the  practice  of  taking  more 
than  the  required  number  of  courses  gains  ground,  the  reason  would 
appear  to  be  that  the  freedom  allowed  by  the  i-ulcs  is  found  in  an 
increasing  number  of  cases  to  present  solid  advantages. 

The  close  of  the  academic  year  1893-94  marked  the  completion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  year  during  which  the  present  Presideut  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  presided  over  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
various  boards  of  which  this  is  the  successor  and  representative.  It 
was  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Faculty  took  the  opportunity  to 
record  their  deep  sense  of  the  debt  which  the  interests  committed  to 
their  charge  owe  to  the  wise  and  strong  ndministration  which  opened 
in  1869.     Of  the  twenty-seven  members  then  composing  the  Faculties 
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of  Harvard  Collie  and  tbe  Scientific  School,  only  aix  remained  In  the 
service  of  the  University ;  and  of  tlie  eiglity-six  members  composing 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciencn  Jii  1891  nearly  two-thirds  finished 
their  academic  studies  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  Facnlty 
felt,  however,  that  the  change  in  the  compoeiUon  of  their  own 
body  was  not  greater  than  the  change  undergone  by  the  whole  Uni- 
versity, ill  this  period  of  unexampled  growth  in  numbers,  intellectual 
resources  and  scholarly  devotion.  They  caused  a  minute  to  be  pre- 
pared therefore  for  the  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fiitli  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  (June  7,  1669) ,  on  which  it  appears  that  the  President 
took  his  seat  as  presiding  ofllcer  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College, 
And  after  its  adoption  entered  the  minute  at  large  upon  their  i-ecord. 
To  give  doe  publicity  and  permanence  to  this  emphatic  rec<^ition 
of  memorable  service,  the  entry  made  upon  the  record  of  the  Faculty 
on  this  occasion  is  annexed  to  the  present  report. 

CHARLES  F.  DUNBAR,  Dean. 
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To  ■aa  Fresidekt  of  the  TJkitersitt; 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  make  my  report  on   the    condition    of  Harvard 
College  during  the  academic  year  1893-94. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  sixteen 
handred  and  fifty -bix  :  — 

Seniors S28 

jDDiori SS9 

Sophomorei 894 

Freihmen 425 

Total  number  of  undergmdoates 1494 

Spednl  Students 163 

Total 1«IS6 

These  figures  show  a  gain  of  flf^-eight  over  the  preceding  year:  — 

Utid.       LoM. 

Senlon 

Jnniori S4 

Bopbomorei 9 

Freihmen It 

Special  Students IS 


Net  gain fiS 

Through  a  deplorable  accident  in  the  spring,  the  Univenity  lotrt 
several  men  of  good  promise :  One  Law  Student,  three  Seniors,  and 
one  Junior  were  drowned  together.  In  the  summer  Tacation  one 
member  of  the  class  of  1897  was  drowned.  In  Pebraary  one  Junior 
was  killed  by  an  accident  in  boxing. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons,  of  whom  flfty-two  were  not 
registered  as  Seniors,  received  in  June  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  three  younger  clasiies  between 
November,  1893,  and  October,  1894,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  tables :  — 


CUm  of  189fi     .   . 
Class  of  iS96     .   . 
ClM«ofl897     .   . 

Nornntwr.  1W3. 

LOM. 

(Wn. 

OeUbcr.lSH. 

(Juniors)          852 
(Sophomores)  894 
(Freshmen)     425 

79 
83 
70 

60 
40 
70 

(Seniors)           828 
(Junlon)          849 

232 

160 

Het  loss  in  the  three  classes  between  Nor.,  1893,  and  Oct.,  1894  .   .   .   .  7S 
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LOSSES    AND   GAINS. 


LOSUB. 

Left  College  before  the  eod  of  the  tmt  .   . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  few  .... 

'^' 

CU»(rf 

IBM. 

dwor 

IS 
33 

7 
4 
28 

IS 
10 

e 

S6 
18 

24 

17 
6 
20 

4 

GO 
59 
18 
80 
4S 

79 

8S 

70 

339 

Gaim. 

e 

17 
27 

12 
4 
24 

87 
8S 

56 
!1 
S4 

BO 

40 

TO 

160 

29 

48 

0 

72 

The  class  of  1696  entered  College  subject  to  tbe  new  rule  of  the 
Faculty  that  do  student  shall  advance  beyond  the  Sopbomore  class 
until  he  has  made  up  bis  odmiasion  conditions.  Hence  the  unusual 
shrinkage  of  the  Junior  class  and  the  corresponding  ezpaasion  of 
the  Sophomore. 

Of  the  thirty-two  men  lost  by  the  class  of  1895,  twenty-two  have 
nearly  or  quite  fulfilled  tbe  requirements  for  the  d^ree  of  A.B.,  and 
have  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  College.  In  spite  of  this 
loss  and  the  loss  of  men  driven  away  by  poverty,  the  College 
contains  a  few  more  students  than  ever  before. 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  sinoe  December,  1893  ;  — 

In  itteiiduice,  December,  1898 182 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  jeu 82 

LeftCollegeat  Ihe  endof  theyeu 51 

Entered  a  College  claii 16 

Total  loi ~si8 

Retamed  to  College,  1894 64 

Kewly  admitted 104 

In  attendance,  October,  1894 168 

Net  gain S 

We  have  no  worthier  pupils  than  the  best  of  our  Speciul  Students : 
if  they  have  lacked  early  opportunities,  they  are  the  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  opportunities  of  the  present ;  and  whether  pursuing  a 
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course  of  study  with  no  degree  in  view  or  stodying  for 
admission  to  a  College  class,  tbey  work  with  a  will.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  many  persons  beg  for  Harvard  privil^es  without  earning 
them.  Rejected  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freehman  class  lay 
siege  BDCCcssively  to  the  Dean  of  the  College,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  oa  Special  Students,  and  even  to  the  Dean  of  the  SeientiGe 
School  —  for  they  will  cheerfully  acquire  an  ephemeral  affection  for 
Science  rathei'  than  go  back  to  school.  College  courses  might  soon 
le  i'logged  with  untrained  students,  and  staudanls  of  College  work 
might  be  seriously  lowered,  if  the  Committee  on  Special  Stndeot^ 
were  not  vigilant  and  firm. 

In  December,  1893,  the  Faculty  formally  conferred  on  this  com- 
mittee the  right  lo  put  Special  Students  on  probation.  The  powers 
of  the  Committee  have  never  been  clearly  defined  ;  but  little  by  little 
tbc  Commiltee  and  the  Administrative  Board  bave  arrived  at  an 
Bnderstanding :  the  Committee  settles  questions  of  stndy ;  the  Board 
deals  with  serious  offences. 

Of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  admitted  by  examination, 
only  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  appear  as  Freshmen.  Thus  tbe 
FreahmaD  class  is  not  so  large  as  in  1893  or  1892 ;  — 


Admitted  bj  exunination  in  1894 

before  1894 

from  other  college! 

from  a  higher  clut 

from  the  Special  Stndenta 

from  the  Lawrence  Scientiflc  School    . 
Total 


401 


Thirty-six  persons  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  Final  Examina- 
tions for  admission  did  not  take  the  remainder  in  September.  Besides 
these,  five  hundred  and  five  (twelve  more  than  in  1893)  took  Final 
Examinations.  Of  tbc  five  hundred  and  five,  three  hundred  and 
seventv-six  already  had  Preliminary  certificates;  sixty-seven  (ten 
fewi>r  than  in  1893)  divided  the  examinations  between  June  and 
September ;  tncnty-uine  took  all  their  examinations  in  June ;  and 
thirty-three  took  all  in  September ;  — 


Jaoo 

Adraincd. 

AilmlU«l"a».r." 

Selected. 

33T 

1G8 

4S 

Svptember  .... 
Total 

88 
426 

19 
182 

~80 

Total  rejected    .   . 
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The  graduate  of  the  regular  preparatory  school  is  ready  for  ezamU 
nation  hi  June;  September  brings  the  hastily  prepared  youth  who, 
after  hani  nnd  anxious  study  through  the  hottest  Treeks  of  the  year, 
is  often  jihysically  and  mentally  unfit  for  a  searching  test.  Even  if 
admitted,  he  makes  a  poor  showing  at  first;  for,  just  when  the 
College  demands  his  {irompt  and  active  service,  he  feels  that  the 
strnin  is  over  and  the  prize  is  won :  he  is  emanciiiated  and  exhausted. 

The  five  hundred  and  five  candidates  chose  their  plans  of  admission 
AS  follows :  — 

Plan  (a)  :  All  the  ElemenUrj  Stnillei  and  at  leut  two  AdTsnced 

Studioi ;  fifteen  hours  of  eiamiDsliun 191 

Plan  (&) :  Alt  tlie  Elementar)'  Stadlei  except  either  Oennu  or 
Frem:li,  and  >t  least  three  Advanced  Studies;  sixteen  honn 
of  Gxaminalion STB 

Flan  (c)  :  All  tlie  Elnmentary  Stadiei  except  either  Greek  or  LatJD, 
and  at  least  fonr  Adranced  Studies,  including  Advanced 
Mathematics;  seventeen  hours  of  eiamlnallon U 

Flan  (d)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Oennan  or 
French  and  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  lea«t  Ave  Advanced 
Stndics,  including  Advanced  Mathematics;  eighteen  hours 

of  examination 4 

60S 

Plan  (a),  which  at  one  time  was  gaining  on  Flan  (&),  has  lost 
materially,  attracting  fewer  candidates  than  in  1892 ;  Plan  (b), 
which  has  proved  itself  the  plan  most  agreeable  to  the  scliools,  has 
gained  twenty-five  candidates  since  last  year  ;  Plan  (c),  which  gained 
last  year,  shows  this  year  an  insignificant  loss;  and  Plan  ((/),  after 
dropping  in  1893  to  one  candidate,  has  risen  again  to  its  normal 
numlter  of  four. 

The  next  table  shows  the  comparative  success  of  the  four  plans. 
The  average  percentage  of  rejection  is  slightly  higher  than  hi  1893 :  — 


Pl»nC«).   .   .    . 

Admitted. 

Etjected. 

FcrHnbiKr  of  Fnilon. 

1G3 

80 

1S.6 

"(»)•-■    ■ 

SS8 

ii 

15.S 

"<«)■•■• 

26 

t 

17.0 

"    (d)  .   .   .   . 

2 

a 

60 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  five  candidates,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  offered  Ancient  History  rather  than  Modern  ;  and  three  hundred 
and  forty-nine  offered  Experimental  Physics  rather  than  Descriptive  : 
since  last  year.  Modern  History  has  lost  and  Descriptive  Physics  haa 
gained ;  but  neither  the  loss  nor  the  gaiu  is  so  lai^  as  to  be  signifl- 
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oaot.     The  table  showing  the  relative  attractiveiiem  of  the  Adraitced 
Stadies  is  annnally  snrprisiiig  by  reason  of  its  constancy :  — 
iBMindun.  iBn.  isra.  uh. 


I.  L*aii. 

LUiii. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

S.  Greek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

S.  Ltiiti  Conp. 

Lattn  Comp. 

Latin  Comp. 

Latin  Comp. 

4.  Greek  Comp. 

Greek  Comp. 

Greek  Comp. 

Greek  Comp. 

B.  Solid  Qeom. 

French. 

French. 

French. 

6.  French. 

Solid  Geom. 

Solid  Geom. 

Solid  Qeom. 

7.  Log.  &  Trig. 

Log.  *  Trig. 

Log.  i  Trig. 

Log.  i  Trig. 

Genuu). 

Germw. 

ChemltUy. 

9.  Chemiitry. 

Chemiltry. 

ChemUtrj. 

German. 

0.  Hecb.orAdv.Alg 

AdT.  Alg. 

AdT.  Alg. 

AdT.  Alg. 

1.  Aul.  Geom. 

r  Ad&I.  Geom. 
Iphyjlci. 

Anal.  Geom. 

Anal.  Geom. 

3.  Phyiic*. 

Phyiici. 

Phyric*. 

tjince  1893,  Chemistry  and  German  have  changed  places ;  bat  the 
change  warrants  no  new  inference  in  regard  to  their  relative  popu- 
larity: in  1892  and  1893  Chemistry  was  three  candidates,  or  less 
than  one  per  cent,  behind  German ;  in  1894  German  is  five  candidates, 
or  leas  than  one  per  cent,  behind  Chemistry.  In  the  actual  number 
of  candidates  both  sabjects  hare  lost  ground.  The  next  table  gives 
the  detuls  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is  I>ased :  — 


HDmbCTorCudl- 

-• 

««. 

^ 

ISM. 

40S 

402 

498 

606 

FWOCDt. 

F« 

Fi 

AdT.  Greek.    . 

277 

68 

811 

69 

8G4 

74 

839 

«7 

■'    Latin  .    . 

863 

89 

876 

6i 

449 

91 

481 

86 

Greek  Comp.  . 

214 

SS 

288 

S2 

261 

68 

271 

68 

Latin       " 

268 

66 

267 

69 

387 

68 

816 

es 

AdT,  German  . 

77 

19 

61 

18 

84 

17 

66 

IS 

*■      French  . 

82 

29 

124 

27 

160 

89 

141 

S8 

SS 

81 

98 

21 

106 

SI 

86 

17 

Solid  Geometry 

100 

SB 

111 

26 

110 

29 

82 

IB 

Anal.  Geometry 

16 

4 

7 

9 

10 

2 

19 

9.4 

AdT.  Algebra  . 

B7 

6 

21 

S 

IS 

4 

23 

4 

"     Phytic*  . 

S 

I 

7 

2 

2 

0.4 

9 

1.8 

Chemistry    .   . 

41 

10 

fig 

IS 

81 

IS 

71 

14 

Greek  Composition,  Analytic  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Physics  are 
the  only  subjects  that  hare  not  lost  since  1893 ;  and  the  total  nnmber 
of  elections  in  Advanced  Studies  has  fallen  from  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-one  to  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six.  In  other  words, 
our  candidates  have  offered  less  work  beyond  the  amount  required  for 
admission. 
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The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  failore, 
(A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  caDdidates,  iocludiiig  the  records 
of  their  aoccessfbl  PrelliniiiaT;  Examinationa,  and  (B)  in  their 
records  at  Final  Examinationa  only.  Id  Chemiatiy  the  percentage 
of  f ailore  remains  attractively  low :  — 


C-*) 


Engluh .   . 

Greek 

I-Uin 

Germui 

Hiitoiy  (Aofdeat) 

"       (Modern) 

Algebra 

Plane  Geomebj 

Phytic*  (Deicripare)   .   .   .   . 

"       (Bsperimental)    .  .  . 

ADTjUICBD  STDPtU. 

Greek 

LMin 

Greek  Conpoiition 

Latin  >■  

German 

LogarithnurnDdTrigonomeU; . 

Solid  Geometry 

Analjlic  0«onietT7 

AdTaneed  Algebra 

Chemiitrjr 


l». 

MM. 

!.». 

UM. 

1.4. 

IS 

u 

17 

IS 

9* 

9 

6 

6 

7 

64 

8 

9 

4 

7* 

i 

IS 

IS 

86 

36 

SS 

11 

11 

10 

8 

7 

e 

11 

34 

10* 

6 

18 

10 

19 

13 

1^4 

111 

10 

13 

10 

134 

17 

17 

S3 

SO 

2G 

28 

25 

44 

SO 

84 

U 

9 

IS 

17 

16 

10 

8 

8 

18 

17 

87 

S4 

18 

19 

93 

17 

SB 

34 

37 

17 

88 

SS 

9 

9 

19 

18 

81 

26 

31 

161 

S4 

m 

14 

SI 

18 

10 

33* 

84 

40 

28 

81 

16 

28 

824 

884 

874 

23 

29 

884 

16f 

iSi 

87 

48 

11 

96 

11 

80 

14 

60 

SSI 

0 

7 

8 

S4 

4 

(.B) 


1«M. 


Engllah 

Greek 19  194 

LaUn 214  1S4 

GermaD 884  824 

French 16  184 

Historj  (Andent)    ....   SI  16 

"      (Modem)    ....  30  194 

Algebn 31  81 

Flaoe  Geometry 37  84 

Ffafiio  (Deacriptive)     .   .   88  40 

"      (BiperimeDUl) .  .  20  17 


Greek 184  17 

Latin 23  334 

Greek  Compciltion  ...  84  21 

Latin  "  ...  134  26 

Gennan S7  SI 

French 364  164 

Log.  and  Trig. 17  224 

Solid  Geometrr 40  864 

Analytic  Oeometiy    ...  384  18 

Algebra 134  834 

Phydci 60  834 

CfaemUtTT G       6 
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"Credits"  in  Elementary  Studies  are  fewer  this  year  than  last; 
but  "  credits "  in  Advanced  Studies  sbow  a  gain  of  eighty.  In 
Adranoed  Greek  the  number  haa  risen  from  flfty-five  to  ninety- 
nine;  in  Advanced  Latin,  fl-om  forty-seven  to  seventy-aix ;  in 
Advanced  French,  a  leas  popular  study,  ftom  twelve  to  twenty-one ; 
in  Elementary  Eoglish  it  baa  fallen  from  fourteen  to  four.  Tliese 
figures  arc  based  on  Final  Examinations  only ;  but,  since  English 
is  never  offered  as  a  Preliminary  Subject,  the  four  "credits"  in 
English  must  have  been  distribated  among  five  hundred  and  five 
candidates :  — 


EniUdi 

Qreek 

I*tin 

French  

Hlitoiy  (Ancieot)  ,   .   .   . 

"       (Modem)  .  .   .  . 

Algebra    

Plane  Oeometiy 

Fbyiici  (Deioriparo)  .  . 

>'       (Experimental)  . 


ADTAHCKD. 

Or«ek 

LaUn 

Greek  Compoiition 

Latin  "  

German 

LogarithnM  and  Trigonometiy 

BoUd  Geometrj' 

AualTtIc    "        

Algebra    

Chemlitry 
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Five  hnndred  and  one  candidates  took  PrelioiiDarj  ExamiDotiona  :— 

NambcT  of  cantUdntei  vho  receired 
certifiL-aie*  for  exftmiiMUani  (x 
pying 

Leii  than  Bre  faonn  .... 

FWe      hour* 

Six 

SfTen 

Eight 

Nin« 

Ten 

Twelre 
Tbiiteeii 

lUcdved  certtflcatct .... 
F«Iled 

ToUl  Dumber  of  candidate! 


The  total  nnmber  of  cendidatea  shows  a  gain  of  thirty-fonr  since 
1893 ;  and  tlie  total  number  of  aacceBsful  candidates  a  gain  of 
twenty-flve.  Five  persona  that  received  certificates  were  rejected 
Final  candidates  who  seemed  entitled  to  consideration  in  at  least  a 
part  of  their  successful  work. 

The  table  showing  the  percentage  of  failure  in  each  Preliminary 
subject  is  remarkable,  this  yenr  as  last,  for  lai^  percentt^s  in 
Advanced  Studies.  Where  candidates  are  few,  however,  percentages 
are  misleading :  — 


EngliA.   .   .  /Not  offered  a.  a P™- 
I    limuuuy  aubject. 

Greek II 

Latin IB 

Qerman 85 

French 101 

Elatory  (Ancient} <) 

"       (Modern) 2S 

Algebn 2Gi 

Plane  Geometry 29 

Ftiyilci  (DewriptlTe) M 

"       (BzperimenUl)    ....   11 


AdTanced  Greek 


.   87J 


Greek  CompoiitioD 

Oermao 

French      

LoKaiithm*  &  Trigonometi;     .   . 

Solid  Geometry 47 

AnalyUc  "         Not  offered. 

Algebra    .  

Physica Not  offered. 

Chemlatry 
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The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  ' 
Preliminary  Examinations :  — 


'credits"  won  at  theM 


Engliih(natoflbreduaPreliiiiiiuuyBabject)  . 

Greek 

La^n 

Oennan 

French 

j™.. 

BttL 

166 
116 
IS 
48 
26 
3 
84 
7 
2 
10 

1 
1 

1 

1 
I 
I 

(Modern) 

Algebra    

ADVASOBD. 

464 

8 

6 
S 

1 
4 
4 
18 
I 

S 
88 

;; 

497 
6 

e 

503 

This  table  eombined  nith  the  table  of  "  credits"  won  at  the  Final 
Examinationa  (p.  86)  shows  that  the  total  number  of  credits  received 
at  the  examinations  of  1894  was  nine  hundred  and  seveii,  five  hundred 
of  which  were  won  in  Elemeiitaiy  and  Advanced  Greek  and  Latin. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations 
exercised  a  censoi-ship  over  all  the  examination-paperB.  In  June 
Ihis  censorship  was  tentative ;  in  September  it  became  aggressive : 
but  even  in  Septecaber  it  was  not  thorough ;  for  it  allowed  one  or  two 
papers  to  lack  clearness. 
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At  last  the  College  has  given  up  that  apecious  hut  futile  aafegaard, 
the  certificate  of  moral  character,  Thia  year  every  candidate  hronght 
fh>m  hia  teacher  a  teatimonial  of  honorable  dismiesal  and  referred  to 
tvo  persona  who  could  give  information  about  him.  These  persona 
received  from  the  Asaiatant  Secretary  letters  of  inquiry  and,  in  many 
cases,  replied  so  carefully  and  frankly  as  to  be  of  real  sen'ice  to  the 
young  men's  advisers.  The  weakness  of  the  reference  method  ia 
in  chronological  sequence,  —  inatead  of  learning  that  a  boy  is  bad  lo 
time  to  reject  him  for  his  badness,  we  are  In  danger  of  admitting  him 
first  and  learning  about  him  afterwards.  Yet  even  this  ia  better  than 
accepting  from  him,  without  inquiry,  a  perfunctory  certifloata  of 
moral  character. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  O^ege  for 
ie9&-91  were:  the  Dean  of  the  College,  Profeesora  C.  J.  White, 
Allen,  Bartlett,  de  Snmichraat,  Lanman,  Groaa,  Schilling,  Morgan, 
Howard,  Cummings,  Marsh,  and  Osgood;  and  Doctors  Snow, 
Marcon,  and  Huntington. 

The  diaciplinary  policy  of  the  Board  waa  much  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  year ;  but  action  was  prompter  and  more  vigorous.  Nine 
lazy  Freshmen  were  put  on  probation  before  the  middle  of  November ; 
nine  more,  before  the  Mid-Year  Examinationa ;  nine  more,  immedi- 
ately  alter  those  examinaliona  ;  one  more  in  February,  two  more  in 
March,  and  two  more  in  April.  In  November  the  probation  of  on* 
Junior  was  closed ;  in  December,  that  of  two  Freahmen ;  and  later 
that  of  eight  Freshmen,  of  whom  three  were  sent  away  before  tha 
Mid- Year  Examinations  and  three  soon  after.  Base  dealing  with 
a  fellow-student  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  one  Junior.  "  Generally 
unsatisfactory  conduct"  deprived  one  Special  Student  of  hia  privi- 
leges; and  drunkenness  on  Commencement  Day  cut  off  snother'a 
hope  of  readmission.  Two  Seniors,  three  Juniors,  four  Sophomores, 
and  aeven  Freshmen  were  allowed,  encouraged,  or  required  to 
withdraw  by  the  constraining  wisdom  of  their  parents  or  the  Dean. 
One  Senior  whs  euapended  for  giving  a  false  name  to  a  proctor,  and 
one  for  disiiigeniiousness  in  evading  quarantine  rules ;  two  Sopho- 
mores were  suspended  for  drunkenness  and  disorder,  and  one 
Sophomore  and  one  Freshman  for  dishonesty  in  written  work. 

"  A  student  who  has  neglected  the  work  of  any  College  coorae  may 

he  excluded  from  the  course  by  the  instractor  with  the  approval  of 

the  Dean."*     Last  year  the  exclusions  of  regular  College  students 

were  but  eighteen,  of  which  eight  were  from  Freshman  courses  in 

*  Reftulatioiufor  Sjudeati  of  Harviinl  College ;  SegnUtioD  6. 
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German.  Tbe  pace  set  in  these  couraes  Is  so  fast  that  the  loiterer, 
before  he  knows  it,  is  hopeless!}'  beliind.  In  Freshman  Gemmn  tbe 
youth  who  has  accepted  the  dictom  that "  Harvanl  Ck)llege  is  hatd 
to  get  into  but  easy  to  stay  in "  soon  suspects  tliat  he  has  been 
misinformed. 

Occasionally  exdosion  is  the  penalty  of  dishonesty  rather  than 
neglect :  the  student  who  cheats  in  a  course  has  forfeited  its  privileges 
and  is  banished  from  its  society. 

In  dealing  with  petty  cheating  the  Board  showed  its  only  noteworthy 
change  of  policy.  Early  in  tlie  year  it  inflicted  the  asaal  penalty  for 
dishonesty  in  written  work  —  Buspension  ;  but  later,  through  the 
frank  testimony  of  students,  it  became  aware  that  this  penalty  was 
too  harsh  to  be  effective.  Many  an  ondergradnate,  it  discovered, 
regarded  cribbingasboyish.and  stuftless  rather  than  criminal,  fiUled 
to  see  —  even  dimly  — its  relation  to  forgery,  and  looked  on  the 
severe  punishment  of  it,  not  as  a  righteous  Ju<^nicnt  against  an 
enemy  to  society,  but  as  a  sort  of  stray  thunderbolt  dashing  down 
a  luckless  neighbor. 

The  discovery  of  this  weakness  in  pnblic  opinion  and  the  wish  to 
devise  a  more  effective  treatment  of  cribbing  led  the  Board  to  confer, 
tbroogb  a  committee,  with  thirty  i-epresentative  students.  The 
students  met  the  committee  with  straightforward  oonriesy,  and  seemed 
to  approve  the  plan  of  the  Board  that  tbe  Dean  should  report  each 
detected  offence,  together  with  the  penalty  proposed,  to  a  few  students 
who  might  have  influence  with  the  offender.  Tbe  penalty  would 
commonly  be  exclusion  from  the  coarse  in  which  tbe  dishonesty 
OGCurrcfl ;  and  thus  the  Board,  for  a  sudden  and  unexplained  chastise* 
ment  would  substitute  a  milder  external  action,  with  tbe  effort  to 
educate  in  some  degree  the  consciences  of  the  culprit  and  bis  friends. 
The  plan  has  been  tried  once  or  twice  and  ia  still  experimental.  To 
expose  a  man's  dishonesty  to  his  friends,  and  do  it  generously, 
requires  a  liner  tact  than  can  be  expected  of  anybody;  bat  the  object 
in  view  ia  worth  pains  and  risk. 

Two  things,  good  in  themselves,  degrade  the  undergraduate  standard 
of  intellectual  work  —  athletics  and  College  Societies.  Last  year  Uie 
monstrous  methods  of  training  and  coaching  for  football  rendered  tbe 
low  academic  records  of  our  football  players  less  blameworthy  than 
pitiable.  Now  that  our  athletes  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  policy 
of  fitting  a  man  for  a  great  contest  by  exhausting  his  body  and 
torpifying  Lis  mind,  it  is  possible  for  a  football  player  to  study ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  often  almost  impossible  for  a  newly  elected 
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member  of  a  college  Bociety  to  study  doriog  the  long  iaitiation.  Tha 
ceremony  itself,  though  not  half  bo  black  as  it  is  painted  and  Beldom 
worse  than  foolish,  frequently  consumrs  several  days  of  the  critical  time 
at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year  or  the  beginning  of  the  Sopliomore, 
shows  a  selfish  disregard  of  the  novice's  welfare,  and  threatens  the 
academic  existence  of  a  student  on  probation  —  as  social  farorites  are 
Apt  to  )>e.  Our  students  do  not  as  a  rule  lack  courage ;  but  in  conrage 
to  hazard  popularity  by  protests  ngainst  low  conventionnl  standardfi 
of  daty,  they  are,  with  a  few  marked  exceptions,  disappointing. 

Scholarships,  except  in  cases  of  special  claim,  are  given  to  poor 
men  only ;  yet  the  evidence  of  poverty  has  often  been  so  vague  as  to 
embarrass  the  committee  that  examines  it.  To  question  a  youth 
ninotely  about  bis  father's  iucome  is  distasteful ;  but  the  Committee 
on  Scholarships  administers  an  important  trust  and  should  aubonli- 
nate  sentiment  to  sound  business  principles.  This  year  every  applicant 
for  a  Bcholarsbip,  unless  nominated  by  the  donor,  flUed  a  blank  form 
of  application.  * 

•HARVARD  COLLSaS. 
Applioation  for  a  Sobolarahlp. 


ficholmhIpBt  tM  ■  ralci  itv  glTAn  4d1j  to  utodenbi  of  hijrb  rmnk  who  cumoti  BD^dBdi  nwet 
the  Fipciun  at  ■  Collme  edaadon.  Knco  the  Compilcm  ou  BchoUntilpi  mBiit  canld«r  tlia 
■pplicuit'i  need  of  lid,  the  blubi  In  thii  toTm  mnit  be  flileil  with  ■peclflc  InfonntJan,  end  the 
InTonnitlon  unit  lie  mnflimrd  b;  Uit  ilgiistan  of  parent  or  Eutrdlu.  So  Ikr  u  pnrtlceble,  it 
win  be  tnued  u  coutdeDtliil. 

The  nndertlgned,  in  coiuider«.tion  of  liii  College  record,  anil  of  the  facta  (et 
forth  in  tbii  application,  reipectfullj  a«ka  the  Facnitj  of  Arts  and  Sdeneet  to 
Awmrd  him  a.  icholinhip  for  the  year  1891-9S. 

Signature ^ 

CltUM.  „ 

Oamhridgt  addrtBt ^ 

Datt , 

1.  Name  inftill „ 

5.  Home  addrcH _ 

8,  Data  of  birth _ ™„.„..,. 

4,  Place  of  birth  _ „ 

6.  Father"!  name  in  full. . ,_ 

6.  Mother"!  maiilen  name  In  fhU  ...„ . 

T.  Ii  either  parent  dead  F _ _ „.._..._ _, 

8.  ParenU'  occnpationa „ 


11.    Amount  of  money  on  which  the  applicant  may  coant  tor  1894-05.... 
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Forty  thonund  dollars  in  acholarahipa  and  other  aids  is  ananallj' 
distribated  among  undergr&duateH.  This  sum,  though  an  imposing 
total,  ia  not  lai^  in  proportion  to  the  namber  of  worthy  applicants. 
To  have  superfluous  charity  fbuda,  —  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  snch 
youths  as  nill  submit  to  education  for  the  sabe  of  support,  —  is  a 
misfortune  to  any  institution  ot  learning ;  but  it  ia  almost  an  equal 
misfortune  to  see  good  men  wearing  out  tlieir  health  for  education, 
with  no  relief  in  their  sorest  need.  Though  high  character  combined 
with  distinguished  ability  nearly  always  inanreB  the  completion  of  the 
CoU^e  course,  yet  the  oomi^tition  for  aid  ia  so  aharp,  and  the 
competitors  are  ao  able,  that  even  excellent  men  of  good  ability  may 
win  nothing. 

If  a  considerable  number  of  good  students  get  little  aid,  it  follows 
that  the  man  both  needy  and  dull  has  in  Harvard  College  as  elsewhere 
a  dismal  stru^le.  In  spite  of  the  Secretary's  employment  registry, 
jobs  that  undeigraduatee  may  do  in  or  about  Cambridge  between 
recitation-houra  are  never  half  so  plentiful  &a  ttie  men  who  want 
them,  and  cannot  be  counted  on  as  livelihood.  I  would  encourage 
aay  vigorous  youth  who  can  aee  hia  way  through  the  Freshman  year 
to  enter  Harvard  College,  —  he  can  find  no  better  place,  no  place  so 
good;  but  notwithstanding  wonderful  instances  of  students  who 
have  come  penniless  and  have  graduated  with  marked  physical  and 
mental  gain,  I  would  never  tempt  a  youth  who  has  measured  neither 

12.  Sonrcei  from  which  this  mone}'  ia  eipected _ _ 

13.  Coat  of  College  room  for  Ibe  preaent  year.... 


li.     School  or  college  from  wliich  the  nppliunt  oune  to  HarTard  College. 

16.     Tear  of  admiigloD  to  a  cUm  In  HsrrBrd  College 

16.     Occupation  in  vievf  after  graduation 

IT.     Scholarship,  if  any,  to  whleh  the  npplicant  hna  a  special  claim 

18.  Ground  of  tbis  claim.    [The  applicant  should  state  his  reatoni  in  fnll,    Anj 

defet.-t  Id  the  statement  may  invalidata  the  claim.] 

19.  Remarka.     [Under  this  head  the  applicant  should  state  brieflj  auj  fact* 

bearing  on  this  application  whk'h  he  lias  not  stated  already.] 

M.    Names  and  addressei  of  two  persons-^  preferably  teachers  or  employers  — 

from  whom  information  abotit  the  applicant  may  l>e  obtained. 


CERTIFICATE. 
[To  b»  algiMd  br  Parent  or  Ooaidlau.! 

I  [JVobm] ,  [Oreupoiton] 

of  IRtMidtnee] ,  the  {Parent  or  Ouardian], 

of  the  applicant,  hereby  declare  tliat  I  have  read  the  foregoing 
that,  to  the  beat  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  they  are  correcL 

(Styned) 

!>»/ 
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hia  power  of  achievement  nor  his  power  of  endurance  to  ester  keen 
Intellectual  competition  benumbed  in  mind  beoaase  ill-noariahed  in 
body,  —  I  would  never  ai^e  him  to  come  or  stay  without  ample  and 
wholesome  food. 

In  my  last  report  I  considered  the  impropriety  of  rewarding  for 
high  scholarship  the  students  who,  as  private  tutors,  abet  low 
scholarship — who  hold  out  to  lazy  men  the  hope  of  eleventh-hour 
rescue  fh>m  the  just  oonsequence  of  laziness.  Hereafter  ^e  Gom> 
mitt«e  on  Pecuniary  Aid  may  be  guided  in  thia  matter  by  a  resolution 
which  the  Faculty  adopted  in  Jone,  1894 :  — 

"  The  Faculty  dieconntenances  the  reviews  known  as  '  Seminars,' 
conducted  immediately  before  examinations,  tfae  unauthorized  publi- 
cation and  Bale  of  lecture- notes,  and  all  'eoacbing'  that  abet« 
students  in  the  neglect  of  regular  work." 

Thoi^^h  the  Faculty  could  not  suppress  the  "Seminar,"  it  could 
and  did  set  students  to  thinking. 

In  a  part  of  one  end  of  University  Hall  are  the  offices  of  the 
President,  three  Deans,  the  Secretary,  and  (in  a  kind  of  gangway) 
the  Recorder.  The  subordinate  work  in  these  offices  is  as  good  aa 
may  fairly  be  expected  of  a  half-dozen  clerks,  all  under  the  Recorder, 
each  subject  to  the  personal  direction  of  f^m  one  to  ten  other 
officers,  and  each  accessible  to  anybody.  Better  organization  is  much 
to  be  desired ;  but  better  organization  means  expense.  The  need  of 
more  clerks  is  not  so  serious  as  the  need  of  a  local  habitation  for  the 
clerks  that  we  have.  Our  rooms  are  ill-appointed  and  disconnected. 
We  need  a  building  with  ample  and  convenient  space  for  all  the 
Cambridge  offices  of  the  University ;  and  we  need  for  each  office  a 
thorough  modem  equipment.  Progressive  in  everything  else,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  be  antiquated  in  our  book-keeping. 

For  the  lack  of  system  in  the  Office  the  spirit  of  the  University  is 
in  part  responsible.  There  is  more  than  a  fanciful  connection  between 
the  individual  fVeedom  that  the  elective  system  fosters  and  the  want 
of  *' team-play,"  alike  in  our  athletics,  in  our  intellectual  aims,  and 
even  in  our  administrative  work.  Toleration  is  with  ns  so  strong  that 
every  teacher  may  live  untrammelled  by  any  prejudices  except  his  own. 
In  ttiia  freedom,  which  we  justly  prize,  we  are  prone  to  forget  that 
"red  tape"  is  often  a  question-begging  name  for  the  less  inviting 
part  of  duty.  Only  genius  incapable  of  remembering  roles  shoold 
be  exempt  from  them.  To  make  the  office  what  it  should  be,  we  need 
better  quarters,  better  organization,  and  instructors  who  recognize 
their  lower  duties  as  clearly  as  their  higher  ones. 
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In  view  of  the  Begul&ljon  tnat,  —  "To  obtdn  credit  in  a  oonne 
of  study,  or  to  count  the  course  towards  fulfilment  of  the  reqiiire- 
roenta  for  the  degree,  the  student  must  have  attended  both  the  mid- 
year and  the  final  examiuation,"  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Mid- Year 
Examination  is  omitted  in  more  than  a  fifth  of  our  courses.  In 
some  studies  —  such  as  "Oral  Discussion"  —  every  exercise  is  on 
examination;  and  the  Mid- Year,"  even  if  practicable,  would  be  of 
little  weight;  in  others  the  "Mid-Year"  is  omitted  without  obvious 
Justification.  It  is  doubtful,  also,  whether  the  practice  in  some 
coui-ses,  of  stibstituting  for  the  Final  Exnmiualion  long  problems  to 
be  woi'ked  out  at  home,  may  be  defended  under  tlie  atatnte  tliat 
requires  "  thorough  public  examioation."  In  the  higher  mathematics, 
however,  the  "  long  paper  "  may  be  the  only  efficient  test. 

The  refusal  of  the  Law  School  to  count  toward  the  LL.B.  work 
done  in  the  School  by  members  of  the  College  has  forced  the  student 
who  is  bent  on  getting  both  the  A.B.  and  the  LL.B.  in  six  jears,  to 
spend  the  fourth  of  these  years  as  a  Law  Student.  Thus  the  Law 
School  does  its  part  in  tempting  students  to  crowd  iDto  three  years 
the  work  now  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Graduation 
irom  the  College  in  three  years  is  for  good  scholare  only ;  but  the 
indifferent  scholar  who  has  completed  eighteen  courses  without  too 
many  "D'a"  seldom  fails  to  get  leave  of  absence  for  the  fourth 
year,  during  which  the  Faculty  demands  of  him  nothing  but  existence. 
Thus  the  College,  while  it  helps  some  worthy  men  to  an  early  start  in 
a  profession  or  in  buBioees,  runs  the  risk  of  sacrificing  tbonghtAil 
acholarship  to  the  rapid  transit  theory. 

To  offset  the  evils  tliat  I  have  examined  so  openly,  we  see,  among 
other  things,  a  marked  improvement  in  our  students.  Slowly  and 
surely  the  undergraduates  are  taking  a  more  reasonable  and  manly 
view  of  all  College  questions  in  which  they  are  consulted.  If  we 
give  them  the  confidence  thoy  are  earning,  we  may  in  time  rely  on  a 
better  College  public  opinion  than  we  Jiave  ever  known. 

h.  B.  B.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 
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To  TBS  Pbesidbmt  or  thb  Umiyebsitt: 

Sir:  —  The  increase  in  tbe  number  of  students  attending  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  which  has  been  remarked  in  these  reports 
during  the  seven  preceding  years,  has  continued  during  the  academic 
year  1n93-94.  The  number  of  students  registered  in  each  of  these 
j-ears  baa  been  as  follows ;  — 

18ST-a8 20    1S9I-92 IIS 

1888-89 S6    1892-98 181 

18S»-«0 66    1893-S4 S9S 

1890-91 88 

R^stration  in  1893-94  b;  departments :  — 


Cita  Engineering  ■  .  . 
Electrical  Engineering  . 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Cbemirtiy 

Geology 


Biology 10 

General  Science 7S 

Anatomj,  4c S9 

398 


This  increase  in  attendance  follows  upon  a  long  period  during  which 
tlie  number  of  stndents  varied  between  one  and  three  score ;  at  no 
time  from  its  foundation  until  1890  did  the  number  enrolled  exceed 
eighty,  and  during  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  1890  the 
average  attendance  was  about  thirty.  In  1S86  there  were  but  four- 
teen persons  listed  as  in  the  school,  and  of  these  but  eight  were 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

When  the  school  first  began  to  increase  in  numbers  it  was  snppoaed 
by  those  who  were  the  best  infoimed  concerning  its  affairs  thnt  tbe 
gain  was  due  to  the  considerable  improvements  in  its  administration, 
which  had  previously  been  effected.  Altliough  there  has  been  many 
importaut  exten&iona  in  tbe  range  and  scope  of  the  instruction  which 
tbe  school  provides,  and  a  greater  (?fficienGy  in  its  executive  work, 
these  amendments  have  been  demanded,  and  to  a  great  extent  made 
possible,  by  the  cnlaigement  of  its  ciassea.  It  now  appears  probable 
that  tbe  augmentation  is  lai^ely  due  lo  a  change  in  the  state  of  mind 
of  those  wlio  have  Iho  direction  of  youths  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  a  young  man  should  seek  a  training  in  some  one  of  tlic  bmoches 
of  engineering,  or  in  other  employments  demanding  an  education  in 
Datum  I  science. 

When  technical  education  b^^aii  to  be  established  in  this  country, 
the  motives  and  the  conditions  of  the  colleges  were  euch  that  those 
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who  were  iDtereBted  in  founding  acience  Bchools,  in  maoy  inst&Does, 
ftud  with  good  reason,  doubted  the  advieability  of  Joining  these  iuati- 
tutionB  to  the  collegiate  eatabllBhiuents.  At  that  time  all  the  most 
saccesaful  academic  seats  gave  a  vecy  limited  edncation,  the  aim  of 
which  was  distiQctly  and  with  a  declared  purpose,  to  keep  the  student 
from  caiT}-ing  out  an;  plan  of  stady  that  might  prepare  him  for  pro- 
fessional duty  or  even  iit  him,  in  a  special  way,  to  enter  on  the  work 
of  the  professional  schools  of  the  nniversity  of  which  the  college 
formed  a  pai-t.  The  traditions  of  tlie  academic  boards  aad  of  the 
students  whom  they  controlled  being  thus  in  a  distinct  way  opposed 
to  the  objects  of  the  science  schools,  there  was  much  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  expediency  of  joining  the  new  foundations  to  the  old.  More- 
over, at  tliis  stage  in  the  development  of  the  higher  education  in  this 
country,  the  college  had  little  to  give  a  scienti&o  school  except  its 
name,  and  the  service  of  a  few  instructors  who  might  be  employed  in 
teaching  language  or  mathematics.  Therefore  it  came  about  that 
there  was,  for  a  time,  a  tendency  to  separate  the  institutions  devoted 
to  technolc^ical  work  from  the  universities. 

Since  the  foundation  of  technical  schools  in  the  United  States  the 
very  rapid  extension  of  the  elective  system  in  the  greater  collies  has 
altogether  changed  their  attitude  towards  professional  education. 
About  one-third  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  this  University 
consists  of  teachers  who  may  be  classed  as  belonging  in  the  depart- 
ments of  applied  science  and  being  thereby  related  in  motive  to  the 
interests  of  the  technical  schools.  A  large  part,  if  not  the  majority, 
of  the  college  students  now  enter  on  the ir  course  of  study  with  the 
determined  purpose  to  fit  themselves  for  a  calling  by  electing  subjects 
which  may  make  them  ready  for  the  professional  schools.  Moreover, 
the  elective  system  has  made  It  necessary  for  the  College  to  create,  at 
a  great  cost,  a  number  of  laboratories  and  other  means  of  scientific 
research,  all  of  which  are  8uil«d  to  the  needs  of  applied  science.  The 
development  of  these  establishments  for  practical  enquiry,  with  their 
associated  museums,  has  gone  so  far  that  in  this  University  tJicy 
represent  an  aggregate  investment  of  about  four  million  dollars. 
Similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  all  the  stronger  aniversities  of 
this  country. 

The  changes  noted  above  in  the  condition  of  the  coll^;eB  have  not 
only  removed  the  objections  which  could  have  been  uiged  agaiost 
them  as  places  in  which  to  carry  on  technical  instruction ;  but  they 
have,  by  enlarging  their  spirit,  made  them  the  fit  seats  for  the  develop- 
ment of  men  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  any  learned  calling.  In  them 
the  stadent  of  any  technical  science  has  a  chance  to  acquire  a  share 
of  the  diverse  motives  which  make  for  culture.     It  is  reasonable  to 
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suppose  that  the  people  of  this  country,  vho  have  ever  shown  a  verj 
keen  and  disueming  interest  in  their  colleges,  understand  the  present 
fitness  of  these  reformed  institutions  to  deal  with  the  modern  educa- 
tion in  economic  science.  To  their  judgment  we  ma;  attribute  the 
recent  noteworthy  gain  !a  the  resort  to  science  schools  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  universities.  Ttius  the  growth  of  the  Lawrence 
School,  which  is  but  the  most  prominent  instance  of  a  development 
that  is  going  on  in  all  similarly  placed  establishments  of  a  like  nature, 
indicates  that  our  people  are  diapoaed  to  commit  to  the  care  of  tbeir 
universities  all  those  new  branches  of  the  higher  education  which  are 
demanded  by  the  modem  development  of  natural  science. 

Looking  upon  a  school  of  applied  science  as  one  of  the  divisions  of 
a  university  which  is  to  give  the  student  a  specific  training  leading  to 
a  vocation,  it  b  evidently  desirable  to  provide  groups  of  studies  which 
shall  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  employments  which  demand  such  an 
ednc&tioD.  Therefore  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Xiawrence 
Scientific  School  baa  in  successive  years  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  several  new  departments  or  sub-departments,  each  providing 
n  four-years'  course  of  instruction.  In  the  academic  3'ear  1894— 9a, 
.additional  four-years'  courses  are  to  be  begun  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, Mining  Engineering,  Architecture,  and  Science  for  Teachers; 
the  last  named  department  being  designed  to  afford  a  training  suit«d 
fbr  the  increasing  class  of  persons  who  intend  to  teach  natural  science 
in  secondary  schools.  A  number  of  other  departments  press  for 
I'ecognition.  Among  those  which  have  been  suggested  by  appUea- 
tions  for  instruction  may  be  noted  Naval  Architecture,  Manufacturing 
Chemistry,  Forestrj',  Astronom}',  aud  Military  Science. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken  towards  instruction  in  the  subject  of 
Military  Science.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  the  detail  of  an  officer  of  the  Federal  Army  who  should  teach 
military  tactics  and  the  art  of  war  in  this  School ;  the  classes  to  be 
open  to  all  the  members  of  the  University.  This  duty  has  been 
assigned  to  Mr.  Wirt  Robinson,  let  Lieut.  4th  U.  S.  Artillery,  whose 
work  will  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year.  At  first  the 
instruction  in  this  department  will  he  elective,  and  will  count  for  the 
ilegi'ce  in  but  one  of  the  four-years'  groups  in  the  School,  viz.,  tliat 
of  General  Science.  On  consultation  with  the  Adjutant-General  of 
this  State  and  with  the  General  commanding  the  Federal  Army,  it 
appears  on  many  accounts  desirable  for  the  School  to  provide  a  system 
of  instruction  which  would  enable  a  student  to  obtain  a  good  general 
education  and  with  it  a  knowledge  of  military  affairs  such  as  wootd 
fit  bim  to  be  a  useful  oflUccr  of  the  militia. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  the  Lawrence  School  under  the  Faculty  of 
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Arts  and  ScieDces,  aay  of  the  courses  of  inatruction  offered  by  that 
body  are  available  as  unite  in  any  project  of  courses  of  study  to  be 
required  in  the  new  departments  of  the  School.  On  this  account  the 
eost  of  establishing  such  department  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  if 
all  the  provision  in  the  way  of  instriiction  had  to  be  made  anew. 
Thus  in  planning  the  four'^eare'  course  in  Architecture  it  was  found 
that  even  as  regards  the  professional  parts  of  the  work,  the  instruction 
in  freehand  drawing  and  in  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  already 
eatabiiehed,  and  it  did  not  need  to  be  in  any  way  changed  in  order  to 
fit  it  to  the  needs  of  the  new  course. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  four-years'  groups  makes  the  need 
of  additional  housing  for  the  school  very  urgent.  The  requirements 
of  the  instruction  in  Architecture  have  been  temporarily  met  by  con- 
Terting  to  its  use  the  wooden  building  in  Holmes  Field,  which  forty 
years  ago  sheltered  the  Department  of  Enginceriug,  and  then  was  in 
succession  used  by  Louis  Agassiz  for  his  museum  and  laboratory,  the 
Zoological  Club,  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  and  the  Department  of 
French.  This  building  has  been  thrice  moved  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  withstand  another  transportation.  In  its  preaent  site  it 
is  inconveniently  remote  from  the  general  library  and  the  new  Art 
Museum,  with  both  of  which  the  Department  of  Architecture  should 
l>e  in  ready  communication. 

The  needs  of  the  Departments  of  Engineering  have  temporarily 
been  provided  for  in  the  building  known  as  the  old  Gymnasium, 
which  haa  been  divided  into  three  stories,  the  lower  used  for  the 
boilers^  engines,  and  other  heavy  apparatus,  and  the  upper  for  draw 
ing  and  lecture  rooms.  These  quarters  promise  to  be  for  the  present 
aatisfaetory,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  school  they  are  not  likely  to 
prove  adequate  for  more  than  two  years.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  that  all 
the  work  in  the  several  courses  should  be  done  under  one  roof,  in  a 
building  planned  for  its  use. 

In  connection  with  the  instruction  in  Highway  Engineering  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  and  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  stones  which  may  be  nsed  for  road  building. 
These  instruments  have  already  proved  of  considerable  value  to  the 
Highway  Commission  of  this  Commonwealth.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  method  of  work  which  has  lieen  adopted  maj'  result  in 
obtaining  important  constants  for  use  in  determining  the  value  of 
road  materials.  The  School  is  now  in  an  advantageous  position  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  Engineering. 

The  next  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing should  be  a  laboratory  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students  in  the 
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coui-se  of  Mining  EDgineering :  the  cost  of  Ui«  apparatas,  in  addition 
to  that  which  ia  already  provided,  will  on  the  moat  economical  scale 
be  iMj-ond  the  present  resoarccB  of  the  School.  It  should  be  said,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  officers  of  the  School  are  opposed  to  the  plan 
which  has  often  been  adopted  of  purchasing  machinery  to  illustrate 
the  diverse  processes  of  the  technical  arts.  They  recognize  the  fact 
tbnl  such  pieces  of  apparatus  soon  become  antiquated  and  that  the 
leesons  which  they  teach  can,  in  most  instaDcea,  be  better  learned  in 
shops,  at  furnaces,  or  in  mines,  during  the  summer  work,  which  the 
student  is  now  called  on  to  do  in  the  Engineering  courses.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  limit  tbe  tools  of  the  Engineeiing  laboratoriea  to  such  as 
may  serve  for  experiments,  for  the  illustration  of  principles,  and  for 
practice  in  testing ;  even  with  this  limitaUon  the  cost  of  such  estab- 
lishments i%  necessarily  great. 

It  seems  desirable  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  admission  examinations 
so  that  the  stiidRnts  may  enter  clear  of  most  of  tbe  requirements  of 
the  first  3'enr,  which  are  substantially  the  same  for  all  its  departments. 
By  relegating  the  training  in  English,  French,  German,  Elementary 
Mathematics,  and  Physics,  to  the  secondary  schools,  students  could, 
when  they  Join  the  University,  at  once  begin  their  professional 
work.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students  seeking  admis- 
sion by  way  of  examinations,  as  is  shown  by  tbe  following  table, 
gives  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  expedient  to  make  the 
change,  the  most  serious  question  being  as  to  the  number  of  fitting 
aohools  which  will  be  able  to  provide  the  necessary  training. 

CANDIDATES  POR  ADMISSION  BY   EXAUINATION. 

1893.  ISM. 

June SO  61 

September 2S  70 

Total HB  131 

In  case  the  oixiinary  term  of  residence  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  ia 
thus  reduced  to  three  years,  it  will  be  desirable  to  provide  additional 
advanced  instruction  leading  to  the  grade  of  Master  of  Science,  a 
degree  having  a  status  comparable  to  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
academic  course. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  satisfactorily  maiDtained; 
but  during  the  year  three  sludents  have  been  sent  away  for  miscon- 
duct, and  a  number  of  special  students,  twenty-one  in  all,  were 
denied  rcadmission.  It  is  now  tbe  settled  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board  to  limit  this  part  of  the  attendance  on  the  School  to  those 
persons,  of  some  maturity  and  of  proper  training,  who  may  desire  to 
obtain  a  special  education  in  some  particular  Held,  and  to  those  who. 
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owing  to  QDavoidable  lundrancea,  have  oot  been  alilc  to  compass  the 
admisaion  examinatioiiB,  though  they  have  fairly  proved  their  capacity 
to  take  up  a  large  part  of  the  nork  which  is  demanded  of  candidates 
for  a  degree.  A  special  atudeut  ia  the  last  mentioned  class  is  ex- 
pected to  attain  regular  standing  ;  and  his  failure  to  do  bo  at  the  end 
of  his  first  term  of  residence  affords  preeumplive  evidence  that  he  is 
not  making  due  itae  of  his  privil<^s. 

Owing  to  tlie  fact  that  many  of  the  students  of  the  Lawrence  School 
oome  from  families  having  very  limited  means,  there  hae  been  much 
Deed  of  help  for  them.  As  yet  the  School  haa  do  Scholarship  Founda- 
tions, the  only  available  aid  being  from  the  twenty-four  University 
Scholarshipa,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  remission  of  the  bills  for 
tuition,  and  a  small  loan  fund  obtained  ia  part  from  Bubscriptions, 
and  in  part  by  a  grant  of  four  hundred  and  llfty  dollars  made  by  the 
Corporation  in  lieu  of  additional  Scholarahipti.  Loans  from  this  fund 
amounted  last  year  to  $1078,  and  from  it  eleven  students  were 
awarded  Bume  varying  fiom  (20  to  t'2S0  each.  It  Beema  eviclL>nt  to 
those  having  charge  of  these  loans  that  this  method  of  giving  aid  is 
more  satisfactory  than  that  afforded  by  the  Scholarship  system.  The 
help  given  under  a  loan  system  should  always  be  based  on  a  cai'cful 
study  of  the  means  which  the  student  can  command  from  home  or  by 
incidental  work.  Such  an  inquiry  often  shows  that  the  applicant  can 
be  kept  in  the  School  by  the  loan  of  leas  than  one-third  of  his  tuition- 
fees  ;  while  it  occsBionally  happens  that  an  able  man  in  his  last  year 
of  study,  when  he  has  exhausted  his  means  of  support,  Bhould  be 
helped  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  order  that  he 
may  complete  his  training.  The  effect  of  lending  a  student  a  definite 
sum,  the  amount  being  based  on  a  careful  enquiry  into  his  resonrces 
and  needs,  is  evidently  more  wholesome  than  the  effect  of  granting 
him  outright  a  lump  sum  in  the  form  of  a  Scholarship.  Although  the 
experiment  with  the  loan  fund  of  this  School  has  been  essayed  for 
but  two  years,  there  aeems  reaaon  to  hope  that  the  percentage  of 
repayments  may  be  larger  than  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  similar  funds 
which  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  College  studenta.  So  far  the 
amount  loaned  ia  {1511,  snd  the  amount  repaid  ia  SltJS.  It  should 
be  aaid  that  these  loans  are  made  without  security  and  without  interest 
until  the  recipient  has  lefl  the  School :  after  Ihat  time  interest  at  four 
per  cent,  is  charged.  Next  to  tlie  need  of  money  for  the  proper 
equipment  of  laboratories  of  mining  and  marine  engineering,  and  of  a 
new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  various  Engineering 
courses,  the  increase  of  this  loan  fund  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable 
addition  to  the  resourccB  of  the  School. 

N.    S.    SIIALEB,  Dean. 
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To  THx  Fbesidemt  op  the  Unitebsitt: 

Sir,  —  1  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  on  the  state  of  ttie 
Graduate  School  for  the  academic  year  1893-94. 

The  nnmber  of  students  in  the  School  was  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  of  whom  two  hnudred  and  forty-eight  were  classed  as  Resident 
Students,  —  that  is,  as  students  attending  instmction  or  carrjing  on 
studies  at  the  Univcrsit}',  —  and  eleven  as  Nou-Resident  Students. 
The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of  the  students  of 
the  School,  according  to  various  lines  of  division,  for  the  two  succes- 
sive  academic  yenra  1692-93  and  1893-94.  The  figures  are  in  a  few 
CBscB  subject  to  a  aligbt  uncertainty,  as  has  been  stated  in  previous 
reports.  It  is  oot  always  possible  to  determine  clearly  whether  a  given 
student,  engaged  in  higher  research,  is  to  be  counted  as  doiug  full  work 
for  the  whole  year,  in  bis  relation  to  the  School ;  or  to  what  depart- 
ment of  study  one  working  in  two  cognate  branches  ought  moat  prop- 
erly to  be  referred.  These  questions  have  been  decided  in  each  case 
according  to  my  best  Jndgment,  and  after  suitable  inquiry :  — 

isM-aa.      ises-M. 
Rendent  Stndeuta  doing  ftiU  work  in  the  School  for 

the  whole  academic  ^ear 127  16S 

Rerident  Stndents  not  doing  full  work,  or  not  working 

foi  the  whole  year  ai  resident  Btadenta 78  200       ^  8M 

Kon-Heiident  StndenU  holding  fellowihipa 9  10 

Non-Kerident  Students  not  holding  fellowahipa  ....    _7     16  I     11 

Students  principally  engaged 

In  Semitic  Language*  and  Hittory S  6 

In  Classical  Fhilolog;  and  ludo-Iraniun  Languages  ,    .  23  S4 

In  English  and  Modem  Langnages 91  18 

In  Pliilosophr  (including  Teaching) 20  85 

In  IIiBtOT7  and  Political  Science 40  44 

Id  the  Fine  Arta  (including  Architecture)' 2  G 

In  Music 1  1 

In  Hathematics U  19 

In  Physic 8  4 

Id  Chemistry 14  IS 

In  Matnral  HUtory ST  88 

In  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology S  i 

UncUssed 6  816        17  269 
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FInt-year  itndenta 1S6  ISl 

BecoDd-;e>T  itndenU S9  CS 

TMrd-year  itudenta 24  81 

P<mrtb-year  itadenU ^  10 

BtndenU  in  »  fifth  or  Uter  year _(  216  _4  26» 

A.B.'b  and  S.B.'a  of  Harvnrd  UiuTenity,  and  of  no  other 

initlratioD 84  103 

A.B.'i  and  S.B.'*  (and  holders  of  iimilar  degreei)  of 

other  inatitntioni  and  alio  of  Harvard  Untveraity   .      26  K 

StadenU  not  holding  the  Harrard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  106  216       130  2S9 

Stndenta  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.H.,  Ph.D., 

or  8.D 62  69 

Btodenta  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B., 

bntDotof  A.H.,Ph.D.,  orS.D 69  68 

Stndenta  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Phiioiophy, 

or  Scjeoce 8G  216      107  2S» 


In  addition  to  the  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School,  the 
Catalogoe  for  1893-94  contains  tlie  names  of  thirty-nine  graduatea  of 
colleges,  scientific  schools,  or  professional  schools  roistered  as  under> 
gradnate  students  of  Harvard  College,  and  of  six  r^stered  aa  stu- 
dents of  the  Lawrecce  Scientific  School.  The  whole  number  of 
graduate  students  under  the  chaise  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  tiicrefore  three  hundred  and  four.  Forty-three  atndente 
not  registered  under  tbe  charge  of  the  Facnlty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
— namely,  thirty-nine  students  of  the  different  professional  schools, 
applying  ou  the  ground  of  professional  studies,  and  four  post  students 
of  Harvard  College,  not  members  of  tbe  Graduate  School,  but  apply- 
ing on  tbe  ground  of  graduate  studies,  —  presented  themselves  t>efore 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  close  of  the  year  1893-94  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ;  of  whom  thirty-oue  were 
also  candidates  for  a  professioual  degree,  and  twelve  were  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  A.M.  alone. 

I  regret  to  bave  to  report  one  death  among  the  students  of  the 
School  during  the  year  1893-94. 

Frank  Fay  Howe  was  bom  at  South  Framingham,  in  this  State, 
1  June  1868,  He  attained  the  degree  of  A.B.  cum  laude  at  this  Uni- 
versity in  1892.  He  then  entered  the  Graduate  School,  as  a  student 
of  American  Historj-,  and  received  tbe  degree  of  A.M.  in  1893.  Fro- 
fessor  Chauniug  selected  him  as  his  Private  Assistant  for  the  year 
1893-94.  He  became  seriously  ill  in  December  1893,  and  was  absent 
ttom  the  Uuiversity  from  that  time.  But  his  return  was  constantly 
hoped  for ;  and  his  death,  which  took  place  7  February  1894,  was 
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noexpected  till  shortly  before  its  occQirence.     He  had  done  excellent 
work  as  a  student,  and  enjojed  the  high  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  nnmber  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School  admitted  to  any 
degree,  and  the  number  of  students  in  other  departments  of  the 
University  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  are  stated  in  the  following 
table,  for  the  yean  1893  and  1894 :  — 

im.  iML 

GnuluKte  student!  ulmitted  to  A.B IT  lA 

OradQftte  itudentg  ftdniitled  to  A.M SS  8S 

OnduBte  Mudentt  admitted  to  Fh.D 12  IS 

Oridnnte  itudenti  admitted  to  8.D 1     88  S  119 

Senior!  admitted  to  A.M.,  with  A.B 1                  0 

Fart  Seniors  admitted  to  A.M 0                  i 

pTofeiaional  atndenti  admitted  to  A.U.  on  «peclal  couraea 

'    ofitudy 8                  B 

Piofesaional  atndenta  admitted  to  A.M.  irith  a  profea- 

aional  degree iS  62        M    SS 

Totsl  of  the  above  liat 120  I5S 

Deduct  Graduate  atudonti  admitted  to  A.B.  • 17  19 

ToUlnnmber  admittedtoA.M.,Ph.D.,and8.D 108  189 

The  total  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
and  S.D.  may  be  classifled  as  follows,  relatively  to  iheir  previous  grad- 
uation as  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science :  — 

I8M.  INL 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  prcTlouily 

graduated  eUewhere 47  67 

Harvard  Bachelora  of  Arts  or  Science,  previooalj  grad- 
uated clievhere 17  S3 

StDdenta  not  Harvard  Bachelor*  of  Art*  or  Science  .  .    J3  103  4*  1S» 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  PhUoaophy  or  Doctor  of  Science,  at  Commencement 


2bi*.D. 
Cbarleb  Montaodb  Bakewell,  A.n.  (Univ.  of  CaJifomia)  ISS9,  ±.Tt.  (Itid.') 

1891,  A.11.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1802.    Ilea.  Or.  Stod.,  1891-92,  1898-94.     NoD-Befc 

Or.  Stud.,  1892-93. 
Phxloiopky  (Metapbftics).     Tketi$,  "  Htgelianiim  and  Man." 
Noir  holds  the  Walker  Fellowship,  and  is  continuing  his  studies  at  Berlin. 

Francis  Kikghlbt  Ball,  a.h.,  1890,  a.m.  tS9l.     Res.   Gr.   Stad.,   1890-9S, 
1898-94.     Inatniclor  in  Latin,  1692-98. 
Phiiotogy  (Claaaicai  Philology).     TkttiB,  "  De  Frtnit  aptid  Aniiguot." 
Now  Profeaaor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  & 
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.Inmr  BiOEAH,  A.B.  (Amktrtt  Call.)  1887,  a.h.  (/Mil.)  1890,  d.b.  (Foie  Tiim.} 
\892,  x.M.  I  Harvard  Univ.)  IS&S.  Rea.Gr.  Stad.,  1893-a4.  Profewor  of  Greek, 
ISse^O,  Kipon  Coll.,  Wis. 

rhilotophy  (GiperimenUl  Psychology).  Thens,  "  Ati  ExptrimtnUU  Study 
of  Memory." 

Now  Instructor  in  Philosophy  at  the  Universityof  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 

Fkank   Dtbb   Ckbster,  *.b.   1891,  >.x.   1893.      Res.   Gt.   Stnd.,   1S91-M. 

Aaiisunt  in  Semitic  LangosKei,  1692-94. 

Philology  (Semitic  Languages;  espedally  Arabic).     Thai*,  "Tht  Seat  of 

KoT  Assistant  in  Semitic  Langiiage*  at  this  TJniTeruty. 

George  Ahoh  Dohsev,  a.b.  (^Deniton  Univ.,  O.)  1888,  a.b.  {BarvariUuiv.) 
189U.  Rbb.  Or.  Stud.,  1890-91, 18»3-94.  Non-Rea.  Gr.  Stnd.,  1691-93.  Hemen- 
wny  Feltow,  1893~9i.  Superintendent,  Section  of  Archaeology,  World's 
Columbian  Eiposilion,  1892-93. 

Amirican  Archaeology  nnd  Ethnology  (PemTlan  Archaeology).  Theix*, 
"An  Arehatological  Study  baaed  on  a  perianal  exploration  of  over  ont  kundnd 
grarei  at  the  Necrapoiii  of  Ancon,  Peru." 

Now  Assistant  in  Anthropology  at  this  Unifereity. 

Edward  Fulton,  a.d.  (Dalhoulie  Univ.,  If.  S.)  1889,  a.b.  (^Harvard  Unit.) 
1891,  A.K.  (Ibid.)  1892.  Hes.  Or.  Stud.,  1891-91.  Assistant  in  English, 
1892-94. 

Philology  (English).  Thuit,  •' On  the  Avihonhip  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Poem. 
The  Pkanix." 

Now  Professor  of  English  at  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.T. 

jAHca  Geddeb,  Jr.,  a.d.  1880,  a.m.  1869.  Res.  Or.  Stnd.,  1887-94.  In- 
Mnictor,  18H8-90,  and  Assistant  Professor,  1890-91,  at  Boston  Universily. 

Philology  (Romance  Languages).     Tkaii,  "  Sludy  of  an  Acadian  Dialect." 
Since  1891,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Philology  at  Boston  Uni- 

CHARI.EB  Bi:rtoh  Gclick,  a.b.  1690,  A.M.  1891.  Res.  Gr.  Stnd.,  1890-9S, 
I893-U4.     Inatmctor  in  Greek,  1892-98. 

Philology  (Classical  Philology:  especially  Greek).  Theiii,  " De  Seholii* 
Ai-istophaneit  (juaettionet  Mythicae." 

Now  holds  a  Rogers  Fellowship,  and  is  continuing  his  studies  at  Bi'rlin. 

Willis  Hatfield  Hazard,  a.b.  (//airer/orii  Co«.,  JVi.)  1887,  Gr.  {Gen.  Tkeol. 
Son.,  jV,l'.)  IS'Jl,  A.M.  (//areard  Vnie.)  1892.  Res.  Div.  Stud.,  1891-92.  Res. 
Gr.  Slud.,  1892-93. 

Philology  (Semitic  Languages).  TheM,  "The  Forty-ueeud  and  Forty- 
third  Pealms." 

Now  resident  at  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Charles  Atwood  Kopoid,  a.b.    (Obertin  Coil.,   0.)   1690,  a.m.  {Barvard 
Univ.)  1892.     Res.  Or.  Stnil.,  1891-.94.     Morgan  Fellow,  189S-94. 
Xaturid  Hittory  (Zoology).     Thetis,  "Cleavage  in  lAmax." 
Kuw  Instructor  in  Animai  Morphology,  Unirertity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 
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Obobob  Edoab  Laud,  a.b.  IBST,  a.m.  1868.  Rea.  Gr.  Htad.,  1687-89,  lefll-M. 
Fait  AHittant  Oeoli^Bt,  U.  8.,  Texas,  and  Ho.  Geo).  8nrTey«.  Atriitaat  In 
Oeolofa,  1892-M. 

iVaiurai  Hittory  (Oeology).  Tlutit,  "X  Prtlintinary  Btport  on  ika  Fir* 
Ch'y  of  a*  United  Slate:" 

Now  coDtiiioing  hia  itndiei  »t  the  UniTerdtj  of  Mnnicb. 

SlAttKicB  Wbittbhobb  Matbbk,  A.B.  1S90,  A.M.  1891.  Bel.  Gr.  Stnd., 
18!)0-91,  1892-«4.     ProfettOT  of  Latin,  I891-9S,  Ocorgetown  College,  Kj. 

Philology  (Cluaical  Philology).  Thetit,  "Quo  Mo4o  iaciendi  verbi  eompoitia 
itt  praetmtibtt*  ietnporibui  enuntiaverint  et  MeriptHitl  antiqai  qvaerifvr." 

Now  coDtinDiDK  his  (tadlet  at  the  UtdTersitj  of  Berlin. 

CcBTi*  HiDDiH  Paoe,  A.B.  1890,  A.M.  1891.  RcB.  Gt.  Stod.,  1890-91,  1892-94. 
Intitmctar,  1891-92,  Weitern  Reierre  UniTeriitj,  Ohio,  liutractor  in  French, 
lW)3-0i,  in  thii  VniverBity. 

Philology  (Engliih  and  German  Literatnre).  'Thetit,  "Corlj/U  :  hit  rtlation 
to  iht  Oerman  Tkinkeri,  etpeeiaily  FiiAte.     With  a  Carlylt  Biiliographt/." 

Now  continuing  hit  atudiei  at  Pari*. 

Fbed  NoBRiB  RoBiHSON,  A.B.  1891,  A.M.  1893.     Rei.  Gr.  Stnd.,  1891-94. 
Philology  (Engluh).     Thetit,  "On  the  Modal  Syntax  of  Finite  Verbt  in  A« 
Cantejiiury  Tb/ei." 
Now  Inttructor  in  Eogllafa  in  thia  Univenitj. 

Elliot  Poloxb  Roobrb,  a.b.  1890,  a.m.  1891.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-91, 
1832-84.     Auiitantin  Chemiitrj,  1893-94. 

Chanirfry  (Inorganic  Cheinistr;).      Thetit,   "  InveiHgation  of  tht  Atemi* 
Wright  of  Zinc." 
'    Now  bolda  a  Parker  Feltowthip,  and  is  continolng  bis  stadies  at  Leipiig. 

Artrok  Wibswald  Wetssb,  A.B.  1891,  A.N.  189>.    Be*.  Gr.  Stnd.,  1891-M. 
fialural  History  (Zoology)-     Thetit,  "On  iht  Blatioderatie  Vetitle  of  Sut 
Serofa  Dometiieut. " 
Now  holds  a  Parker  Fellowship,  and  Is  continoing  bis  studies  at  Leipcig. 


To  S.D. 

Hasbt  Sand*  GnittnLET,  b.b.  (_Univ.  of  Illinoit)  1888.  Re».  Or.  Stnd., 
1892-94.     Morgan  Fellow,  1893-94.     AaiisUnt  In  Chemittry,  1893-99. 

(7Aeniu(ry  (Organic  Chemistry).     Thetit.  " Action  of  Aleohotaitt  on  Qvinonet." 
Now  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  al  the  UniTersity  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paiirn.  111. 

Wmfield  Scott  Nickerbok,  b.b.  1890.  Kei.  Or.  Stnd.,  1890-94.  AsBitUut 
In  Zoology.  1891-94. 

Natural  Hittory  (Zoology).  Thttit,  "On  Siiehoeotylt  Nephropi*.  Ciaaiing- 
ham,  a  Paramtt  oftht  Ameritan  Labtttr." 

Now  Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 
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I  have  next  to  re[>ort  on  the  FeUowtkipt  and  Scholarahipt  beloi^- 
ing  to  the  GrBduat«  .School,  and  given  to  studeotB  In  that  School  on 
nomination  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciencea.  Nineteen  fetlow' 
ships  and  forty-six  scliolarships  were  held  in  the  year  1893-94. 
Appointments  have  been  made  to  eighteen  feUowships  and  forty-five 
scholarships  for  the  year  1894-95.  Two  scholarships  are  at  present 
vacant ;  but  are  likely  to  be  filled  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  year  1893-94,  ten  fellowships  were  held  by  NoD^Resident 
Students  having  permission  to  pursue  their  studies  abroad ;  while  nine 
fellowships  were  held  by  Resident  Students.  For  the  year  1894-95, 
twelve  holders  of  fellowships  have  permission  to  study  abroad ;  uid 
six  are  Resident  Students.  All  the  scholarships  require  residence,  by 
the  terms  of  their  foundation. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  my  last  anpual  report  for  a  fbll  statement  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  appointment  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  the 
principles  governing  the  Faculty  in  their  selection. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  usual  atatistice  relative  to  applica- 
UoDS  and  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  the  two 
successive  academic  years,  1893-94  and  1894-95.  Only  those  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  which  are  given  on  nomination  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  here  considered  ;  and  none  are  counte<l  as 
appointees  but  those  who  actually  held  or  are  holding  appointmenta 
in  the  academic  year  for  which  they  received  them ;  — 


Spring  Bpplicanti  for  reappointment  or  promotion 
Spring  appUcsnti  for  a  flnt  appointment  .... 
Later  applicants 

Appointed  to  fellovshipB 

Appointed  to  icholarshipi 

Appointed  ioitructort  or  MalManta 

Deduct  for  repetition* 

Entered  or  continued  in  the  Graduate  School  withoot 

aaj  of  the  above-named  appointmenta 

Entered  undergraduate  clsMEi 

Entered  Scientific  School 

Entered  profearional  echoob 

At  the  UniTeraitj  in  the  year  following  application   . 
Not  at  Uie  UniTenity 
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Btadenti  of  Phtlolog; 

Btndenu  of  PIiiloHoplif ,  Hiitory,  and  Political  Science  . 
Student!  of  Muiic,  Fine  Arti,  Architecture,  etc.  .  .  . 
Student!  of  Mathcnuitica,  Phyilcs,  and  Chemistry  .    .   . 

Student!  of  NatnrftI  HiKorj' 

Student!  In  other  branchei,  or  propoKlng  mixed  course 
ar  without  at«t«meiit  of  pnrpoM 


Btadenti  of  the  Qradnate  School  at  the  time  of  application 
Btudcnti  of  Harrard  College  at  the  time  of  application  .   . 
Stodenti  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication   

Student*  of  Prof  euional  SchooU  at  the  time  of  application 
Parmer  ttudent*  in  lome  department  of  the  UniTersitj  .  . 
Fertoni  never  prBTiou!l/  connected  with  tba  Unirerai?   . 


Harrard  A.B.'i,  8.B.'*,  A.M.'t,  Ph.D.'i,  and  S.D.*!,  not 
al«o  grad<»te*l  elsewhere 

Harvard  A.B.'*,  S.B.'i,  A.H.'i,  Ph.D.'*,  and  S.D.'b, 
vionsiy  graduated  elsewhere 

Qraduatei  of  other  institutions,  and  not  of  Harrard  Uni- 

Harranl  undergraduates  not  already  graduated  elsewhere  . 
Undergradnates  ofotherinstitutlanaaDd  other  non-graduates 


The  fellowships  —  this  term  alnajs  including  the  Tj-nd&ll  Scholar- 
sbl[),  —  have  larger  incomes  than  the  acholarahlpB,  and  a  higher  order 
of  distinction  attaches  to  them.  It  is  my  custom  to  name  individually, 
in  each  annual  repoit,  the  holders  of  fellowsblps  for  ibe  jear  reported 
on,  and  the  persons  appointed  to  fellowships  for  the  next  following 
year,  with  a  statement  of  the  studies  which  they  have  pursued  or  are 
to  pursue,  and  of  their  places  of  study.  All  the  fellovrsbips  were 
held,  throaghout  the  year  1803-U4,  by  the  persons  named,  as  ap- 
pointed for  that  year,  in  my  report  for  1892-93.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  persona,  thus  named,  who  tBillidreto  from  feUoioahips  at 
the  close  of  tlie  year  1893-1)4.  The  names  of  those  reappointed  will 
be  found  below,  in  the  list  of  appointments  for  1894-95 :  — 
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Withdrew  from  ihc  BarrU  FcUowt/np. 

Etaktj    Bodtbll    Obrbkb,   a.b.    1800,   a.m.    1891,   ra.o.   (Hittorj')    1S98. 

AiiisUot  in  Hutory,  1891-9S.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-93.      I.  year  of  Incnm- 

bencf.     Btodled  History  ami  Poiitieal  Seienee  at  the  UniTsrBity  of  Beilin.     Now 

ProfsMor  of  Hi«toi7,  Univenity  of  IlUnoii,  Cbunpaign,  111. 

Witfidrew  from  «  Rogert  Feilowikip. 
EicBui>  CuKKB  Uahhiho,  Jr.,  A.B.  18SS,  A.M.    1892.     Rm.  Or.  Stnd., 
1891-92.    II.  yeftT  of  incnmbencj.     Studied  Clatneeil  Pkilalogy  at  tiie  UDirerdly 
of  Leipxig.     Now  Instructor  in  Latin  at  this  Unlreriity. 

Wmtdrt^  front  Paxktr  FtUomhip: 

Walter  Louib  JEHnmaH,  a.b.  1889,  a.k.  1890,  rH.D.  (Chenustry)  I89S. 
AM[stuit  in  Chemiatry,  1889-92.  Rei.  Gr.  Stud.,  1889-92.  I.  year  of  lacum- 
bencv.  Studied  CKemittry  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Now  Aaaiatant  Pro- 
feaioi  of  Chemistry,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worceiter,  Haaa. 

Georob  Janes  Peibce,  s.b.  1890.,  ph.d.  {Unit,  of  Leiptig)  1894.  Aaaistant 
in  Botany,  1890-92.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1690-92.  II.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied 
Botany  at  the  UniTersIty  of  Leipzig,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  ph.d.  magna 
eum  laude.     Nov  completing  certain  botanical  work  at  thii  University. 

Wiikdrev)  from  the  James  Walker  Fellotetkip. 

Pitt    Gordon    Khowltox,   a.b.  {Oberlin  Coll.,   0.)    1890,   a.m.   {Barvard 

Univ.)   1892.      Res.  Gr.   Stnd.,  1891-98.      II.  year  of  incnmbency.      Studied 

PhiloMophy  at  the  Univeraity  of  Berlin.      Now  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Ohio 

State  UniTeiaity,  Columbus,  0. 

Withdrew  from  Morgan  Fellowthipt. 

Jambs  Watbkmab  Olovbb.  l.b.  ( Univ.  of  Michigan)  189S.  Ret.  Or.  Stnd., 
1892-93.  II.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied  Mathemaliei  at  this  UniTersi^. 
Now  cODtinulDg  bis  studies  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Hakbt  Sasds  Grihdlet,  s.b.  (^Vnit.  of  Illinoit)  1888,  s.d.  (^ffarvetrd  Uni*., 
Chemistry)  1894.  AtsiMant  in  Chemistry,  1892-93.  Rei.  Qr.  Stud.,  1892-94. 
1.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied  Chemistry  at  this  Univeraity.  Now  AaslMaat 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

David  Frank  Houstor,  a.b.  (5o.  (ktrolina  Coll.)  1887,  a.m.  (^Harvard  nniv.) 
1892.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-94.  II.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied  Hittoryand 
Foliiieai  Science  at  this  University.  Now  Professor  of  Economics,  Untverai^ 
of  Teu<,  Austin,  Texas. 

Charles  Atwood  Kofoid,  a.b.  (Oberlin  Coll.,  0.)  1890,  a.m.  {Harvard 
Unit.)  1892,  PH.D.  (Harvard  Univ..  Zoology)  1894.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-94. 
I.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied  Zoology  at  this  University.  Now  Instructor  in 
Animal  Morphology,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Hicfa. 

Padl  Elmeb  Morb,  a.b.  (Waihington  Univ.,  Mo.)  1887,  a.m.  (Hid.)  1891, 
A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1893.  Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1892-94.  I.  year  of  incumbency. 
Studied  CUuticai  and  Indo-lraniati  LatigaaytnX-tbia  Unlrerai^.  Now  A 
In  Sanskrit  at  this  University. 
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Withdratim  from  tht  Benry  Lee  Memorial  FeUoaihip, 
Obobqb  Ole  ViBTOB,  A.B.  (^Eamot  State  Univ.')  1892,  a.b.  (^Harvard  UnvB.) 
1898.      Hea.  Gr.  Stnd.,  1892-04.      1.  year  of  incumbency.      Stadied  Foliiieal 
Economy  at  this  UmTerii^.     Now  Initructor  in  Economics  at  thii  UiiiTertitj. 

Withdrrw  from  the  Oxiat  Ooodicin  Memorial  FellowMp. 
Geobok   Daniel   Hahhodd,  a.b.  1S93.     I.   year  of  incumbency.     Studied 
Ootirtiiuiiimai  and  International  Law  at  the  University  of  Berlin.     Now  In- 
structor in  History,  St.  Lawrence  UulTerilty,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persona  appoiiUed  to  fellowakipa  for 
the  year  1894-95  :  — 

The  Harrit  FelloteMp. 

Walter  Rathond  Spaldiho,  a.b.  1687,  a.m.  1888.  Res.  Or.  Stad.,  1887-88. 
iDstrnctor,  1888-92,  St.  Mark's  School,  Sonthborough.  I.  year  of  incnmbeDcy. 
la  ilndyioK  Muaieal  Theory  and  Componiion  at  the  Na&inal  Conserratory  at 
Hnnlcb. 

7*Ac  Bogeri  Feiloteihipa. 

Cbables  Bdbzoit  Guuck,  a.r.  1890,  a.m.  1891,  ph.d.  (Clauical  Pbilology) 
1894.  Instractor  in  Greek,  1892-93.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-92,  1893-94.  I.  year 
of  Incunibency.     Is  studying  Clatticat  Philology  at  the  UniTerally  of  Jlerlln. 

GxoROB  Ahdbbw  Reibheb,  a.b.  1889,  A.M.  1891,  PH.D.  (Semitic  Languages 
ftnd  History)  1893.  Assistant  In  Semitic  Languages,  1B91-93.  Bes.  Gr.  Stnd., 
1890.^3.  II.  year  of  incumbency.  In  1893-94.  pursued  Semiiie  Sluditt  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.    How  continuing  them  at  the  same  place. 

Tht  Parker  Felloviihipt. 

Gkobob  Ashlet  Campbell,  s.b.  (_lfa*:  Intl.  of  TeA.)  1891,  a.b.  (^Harvard 
t7ni«.)  1892,  A.M.  (/iuf.)  1893.  Bes.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-93.  II.  year  of  incum- 
bency. In  1893-94,  pnraued  the  study  of  Matkeatatic*  at  the  University  of 
Qdttlngen.     Now  continuing  it  at  the  same  place. 

Elliot  Folobb  Rooebs,  a.b.  1890,  a.m.  1891,  fh.d.  (Chemistry)  1894. 
Aaaistant  in  Chemistry,  1893-94.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-91,  189S-94.  I.  year  of 
iucnmbency.     Is  studying  Chemiflry  at  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

Ratmohd  Lbslib  Wbekb,  a.b.  1890,  a.m.  1891.  Res.  Or.  Stnd.,  1890-91. 
Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  1891-93,  University  of  Michigan.  It.  year 
of  incumbency.  In  1893-94,  pursued  the  study  of  Bomanee  Philology  at  Paris. 
How  continuing  It  at  the  lame  place. 

Artbob  Wibswald  Weissb,  a.b.  1891,  a.m.  1893,  pb.i>.  (ZooI<^7)  1S94. 
Bes.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-94.  1.  year  of  incumbency.  Is  studying  ZoSlogy  M  the 
University  of  Leipzig. 

Tht  John   Thornton  Kirkland  Felltneihip. 
Hdoh  Tallakt,  a.b.  1891,  a.m.  1891.    III.  year  of  Incumbency.     In  1892-9S 
and  1893.-94,  pnrsueil  the  study  of  ArtMttctural  Dtiign  at  the  &cole  des  Beau 
AtU  at  Paris.     Now  continuing  it  at  the  same  place. 
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Tht  Jamet  Walker  FeUowthAp. 

Cbarlxs  MomAoCE  Bakswell,  a.b.  (  Univ.  of  Califomia)  1889,  ±.m.  (_Ibid.) 

1891,  JL.H.  {ffarvard  Univ.)  1892,  ra.D.  (PhUosophr)  IBM.    Re*.  Or.  Stud., 

1S91-92,  1803-94.     Non-Rei.  Or.  Stud.,  1892^93.     I.  }re»r  of  mcumbencj.    I* 

■tudfing  Philotophy  at  the  UnWenl^  of  Berlin. 

The  Morgan  Ftlloicthip$. 
EiiwABD  Akodb  Bdbt,  a.b.  1893,  a.m.  1R94.     FrofesBor  of  Natarnl  Science, 
18R5-90,  New  York  State  NoTmal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Itei.  Or.  Stud.,  1893-94. 
I.  yeur  of  incumbency.     Studying  Botany  at  this  UnlTersity. 

Samdel  Bahnistbr  Harmno,  a.b.  {Indiana  Univ.)  1890,  a.m.  {Hartard 
Vnir.)  1894.  Instructor,  1891-93,  Workingmnn'B  School,  New  York,  N.Y.  Kea. 
Or.  Stud.,  1893-94.  I.  j'ear  of  incnmbcncy.  Studying  Hiilory  and  Economitt 
al  this  UniTcnit;. 

Robert  MacDodoall,  a.b.  {McOill  Univ.  P.  q.)  1890,  a.m.  (HaTtard  FntB.) 
189;).  Ges.  Or.  Stud.,  1892-94.  I.  year  of  Incumbency.  Studying  mioiopfiy 
«t  this  Unirerrity. 

WiLLiAH  Herri  Schopield,  a.b.  (Viaoria  Univ.,  Ont.)  1889,  a.m.  {Harvard 
Univ.)  1893.  Fast  Inttnictor,  Hamilton  College  loititute.  Ont.  Res.  Or.  Stud., 
1892-94.  II.  year  of  incumbency.  Studying  EngtitK  and  (hrmame  Philology 
at  this  UniTersiQr. 

TKe  John  Tyndall  SckoUrtfiip. 

Chaeles  Edward  Si.  John,  b.h.  {Michigan  Agrie. Call.')  1887,  a.m.  {Hartard 
UntT.)  1893.  A««)tant  in  Physici,  188G-92.  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 
Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1892-94.  II.  year  of  incumbency.  In  1893-94,  punned  tha 
study  of  Fhytia  at  this  UttlTentty.  Now  contiDtUQg  It  at  the  Unirerutj  of 
Berlin. 

The  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowihip. 

Carlo)  Carleton  Closson,  Jr.,  a.b.  1892,  a.m.  1893.  Bea.  Or.  Stud., 
1892-94.  11.  year  of  incumbency.  In  1893-94,  pursued  the  stndy  of  Econamin 
and  Sociology  at  this  UniTersity.     Now  continuing  it  at  Rennea,  France. 

The  Henry  Lee  Memorial  FeUoicthip. 
Odt  StetbnsCallekdbr,  a.b.  (Oifr/i>i<7o/i.,  O.)  1891.  a.b.  {Harvard  Unit.') 

1893,  A.M.  {/bid.)   1894.     Res.  Gr.   Stud.,   1892-94.     I.  year  of  incumbency. 
.Studying  History  and  Economic*  at  this  University. 

The  Oziae  Ooodwin  Memorial  Filltnoihip. 
Amos  Shartle  Hbrhhet,  a.b,  1892,  ph.d.  {Univ.  of  Heidelberg,  Oermany) 

1894.  I.  year  of  incumbency.     Studying  Coa»litaiional  and  International  Law 
atParii. 

The  Henry  Bromfield  Roger*  Memorial  Fellovtkip. 
Abram  Piatt  Ahdkbw,  Jr.,  a.b.  {Coll.  of  New  Jerity)  1893.     Res.  Or.  Stad., 
1S9S-M.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Studying  Sociology  at  tliis  Univeraitf. 


SEDUCTION  OF  THE  HORQAN  FELLOWSHIPS.       Ill 

The  Morgan  Fellowships  nere  esUblished  by  the  Corporatioii,  in  the 
year  1884,  fVom  the  income  of  the  bequest  of  Henry  T.  Morgan,  Esq., 
of  New  York ;  that  gift  having  been  made  to  the  University  without 
restriction  as  to  purpose.  The  Corporation  at  first  established  four 
of  these  fellowships,  witli  an  auniial  income  of  $500  each.  Two  addi- 
tional fellowships,  having  an  income  of  $500  each,  were  eBtablished  in 
1887  ;  and  in  1892  two  more,  having  an  income  of  $100  each.  There 
were,  therefore,  in  1892-93,  eight  of  these  fellowships,  having  an 
aggregate  income  of  $3800. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1893-94,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
financial  pressure  then  affecting  the  resources  of  the  University,  the 
Corporation  communicated  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  their 
intention  of  reducing  the  appropriation  for  the  Morgan  Fellowships. 
The  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  present  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  this  step.  The  Cor- 
poration were  unable  to  yield  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Administrative 
Board;  but  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  accept  the  views  of 
tbe  Board  with  respect  to  the  precise  form  of  the  reduction.  The 
Morgan  Fellowships  were  accordingly  made,  for  the  present,  four 
in  number,  with  an  annual  income  of  $500  each.  Thus  the  original 
foundation,  made  in  1884,  has  been,  for  the  time  being,  reestablished. 
Two  of  the  eight  persons  appointed  for  1893-94  having  resigned,  in 
consequence  of  receivii^  professional  appointments  at  other  Univer- 
flities,  their  places  were  left  vacant.  There  were,  therefore,  six 
holders  of  these  fellowships  in  the  year  1893-94  ;  while  only  four 
were  appointed  for  the  year  1894-95. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  reduction  of  these  fellowships  is  only 
temporary ;  and  that  the  full  income  of  the  Morgan  fund  may  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  tlie  Morgan  Fellowships,  as  soon  as  the 
financial  condition  of  the  University  shall  permit.  These  fellowships 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  men,  well  past  their  majority,  who 
have,  in  many  cases,  taken  up  tbe  work  of  life  as  professors  in 
colleges  or  teachers  in  imi^rt^nt  schools,  to  i\ilfll  the  laudable  ambition 
of  making  themselves  more  useful  in  their  career,  and  of  qualifying 
tliemselves  to  take  part  in  scientiflo  and  literary  research,  such  as  may  - 
advance  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  Pecuniary  help  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  they  arc  to  carry  out  their  high  purpose  ;  nor  will  a  mere 
pittance,  such  as  might  enable  a  poor  boy  to  struggle  through  college, 
half-fed  and  harassed  by  care,  be  enough  for  men  in  their  situation. 
If  it  is  worth  while  for  a  man  to  go  on  into  higher  studies  at  alt,  he 
must  he,  in  a  mL-nsui-e,  free  from  anxiety  about  the  means  of  living, 
for  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be  fit 
4o  do  the  kind  of  work  he  has  undertaken.     He  must  have  some 
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moderate  approach  to  an  equivalent  fov  the  B&lary  he  relinqaishes  at 
home.  It  is  idle  to  apprehend  that  a  man  who  ie  earning  a  salary  of 
a  thousand  dollars  or  more  in  the  work  of  bis  profcsaioa  will  be  uodaljr 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  five  hundred  to  give  up  that  work  for  a  year, 
and  become  the  pensioner  of  a  aniveraity.  He  seekfi  the  fellowship, 
not  as  a  pecuniary  benefit,  but  because  he  is  ambitious  of  the  noble 
opportunity  of  study,  which  he  can  enjoy  in  no  other  way,  and  which, 
even  in  that  way,  he  can  enjoy  only  by  virtue  of  sacrifices  for  himBelf 
and  his  family.  It  is  moat  important  for  the  development  of  higher 
learning  in  our  country  that  capable  and  ardent  young  men  be  enabled 
to  pursue  studies  at  a  graduate  school.  Other  universities  offer  them 
generous  means  of  doing  this.  It  will  be  n  matter  of  lasting  regret, 
if  Harvard  neglects  to  provide  fittingly  for  such  students,  and  fails  to 
secure  her  share  in  what  must  be  r^arded  as  the  beat  nniveraity 
work  of  our  day. 

At  the  close  of  tbe  academic  year  1893-94,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  acting  in  pursuance  of  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
Boai'd  of  Overseers,  recommended  to  the  Corporation  tbe  opening  of 
a  large  number  of  courses,  among  those  designed  primarily  for  gradu- 
ates, to  properly  qualified  students  ofRaddiffe  CoUege;  and  this  recom- 
mendation was  at  once  adopted  by  the  Corporation.  The  step  thus 
taken  must  be  regarded  as  of  high  importance,  not  only  in  Its  bearing 
on  the  cause  of  the  education  of  women,  but  also  in  its  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Graduate  School.  It  aeems  well  in 
accordance  with  the  conetitutioii  and  the  special  position  of  our  eastern 
universities,  that  a  distinction  be  made,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  tbe 
ooeducation  of  the  sexes,  between  graduate  and  uudergraduate  woi^. 
We  may  confidently  hope,  therefore,  that  the  present  experiment  will 
prove  to  be  a  successful  one.  It  cannot,  however,  but  suggest  the 
question  whether  a  similar  distinction  ought  not  to  be  made  between 
the  higher  and  lower  degrees,  - —  between  the  degree  of  A.B. ,  taken  in 
course  at  the  close  of  the  work  of  an  undergraduate  student,  and  the 
special  degree  of  Ph.D.  The  degree  of  A.B.  rests,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  rest,  lai^cly  upon  mere  records,  referring  to  matters  of  detail ; 
and  it  falls,  therefore,  primarily  within  the  province  of  an  administra- 
tive body,  familiar  with  tbe  academic  history  of  each  candidate.  The 
doctorate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free  from  routine  considerations,  and 
owes  its  whole  significance  to  the  reputation  and  authority  of  the 
faculty  from  which  it  proceeds.  Should  it  not  tben  be  given  in  the 
name  of  that  faculty?  And  does  not  the  Radcliffe  degree  of  A.B. 
justly  entitle  its  holder  to  admiasion  to  candidacy  for  the  Harvard 
Ph.D.,  on  the  aame  footing  as  that  on  which  tbe  holder  of  the  Har- 
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vard  A.B.  is  admitted?    These  are  questions  vhich  demand  careflil 
consideratiou  in  all  their  relations. 

The  year  1893-94  was  memorable  as  the  twenty<flfth  year  of  your 
administration  as  President  of  Harvard  University.  I  cauDot  pasa 
by  this  occasion  of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  early  and  novaijing 
interest  you  have  manifested  in  the  development  of  what  is  now  the 
Graduate  School.  One  of  the  very  first  movementa  which  signalized 
your  accession  to  office  was  the  organization,  at  your  instance,  for 
the  year  1869—70,  uf  two  systematic  courses  of  advanced  inatmction, 
one  in  Philosophy  and  one  in  Modem  Literature,  given  by  specially 
appointed  lecturers,  and  open  "to  graduates,  teachers,  and  other 
competent  persons  (men  and  women)."  It  was  announced,  within 
the  first  eight  months  of  your  administration,  that  the  degree  of 
)Iast«r  of  Arts  would,  after  1872,  be  given  only  on  examination. 
In  January,  1872,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor 
of  Science  were  established ;  and  rules  regulating  the  conditions  of 
those  degrees  and  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  were  promulgated. 
The  Academic  Council  was  revived,  and  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  rules;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872-73, 
the  Graduate  Department  came  into  existence. 

All  these  important  steps  were  directly  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
your  vigorona  activity.  They  marked,  from  the  first,  the  develop- 
ment of  graduate  study  as  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  policy 
yon  wished  to  establish  for  the  University ;  and  the  prosperity  which 
the  Graduate  School  has  at  last  with  much  difitculty  attained,  by  the 
ud  of  your  constant  support,  cannot  be  the  least  among  your  many 
causes  of  satisfaction  at  the  present  time. 

In  closing  my  report,  I  b<^g  to  express  my  obligations  to  Professor 
W.  G.  Farlow,  who  held  the  ofHce  of  Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  year  1894-95,  when  I  was 
detained  abroad  by  Ulness.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  hia 
care  of  the  administrative  business  of  the  School  during  this  period, 
and  for  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  the  present  report. 

JAMES  MILLS  PEIRCE,  Dean. 
Dbcbmbbk,  1694. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

To  TBE  President  or  the  UmvEKarrr : 

I  beg  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  Divinity  School  for  the 
acmdemic  year  1893-94 :  — 

The  number  of  students  who  registered  in  the  School  wu  fifty-one. 
They  were  distribnted  as  follows :  — 

BMident  Graduate! IS        Junior  Clui IB 

Benior  Clua i        8p«<^  Stadeotf B 

Middle  Clui 6 

Of  these,  six  left  in  Jannarj  or  earlier,  and  four  entered  the  School 
fai  January  or  later.  Thns  the  number  of  students  taking  a  full  year's 
course  was  forty-one.  Those  who  left  during  the  year  did  so,  for  the 
most  part,  in  order  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Three  were 
graduates  of  some  Theological  Seminary ;  while  some  of  the  others, 
possibly  all,  had  been  preachers  before  Joiniag  the  School.  This  is 
the  largest  number  of  students  that  has  ever  been  present  in  the 
School.  The  iacrease  is  found  in  the  Junior  Class  and  w  produced  tty 
the  uDusually  laige  number  of  Harvard  Graduates  in  the  Junior  Class, 
there  being  twelve  of  these.  Most  of  them  entered  not  as  is  often 
^oe,  to  take  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  a  year's  study  of  theok^,  Irot 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  and  graduating. 

Among  the  Graduates  were  representativeB  of  eleven  Tbeol<^c*J 
Seminaries,  as  follows :  — 

Botton S       MeadTtUe 

Doihiiha  (Jnpao) I        College  of  New  Jeraey  .... 

Drew 1       Rocbett«r 

Harrud 1        TJnion 

MancheMer  New  College  (England)  1        Yale 

HcCormick 1 

Twenty-one  Colleges  and  Universities,  other  than  Theological 
Seminaries,  were  represented  in  the  School,  namely:  — 

AJlegbenj 1        UatTeraity  of  Iowa 

Bovdoin -    ....    2        Knox 

Brown 8       HcGUl 

City  of  New  York 3        Monnt  Union 

Ccdbj 8       Park 

DePkBw 1        College  of  New  Jene;  .... 

Doahltlia  (Jspw) 1        North  Western 

Dnrbani 1       Ohio  State ■    , 

Eoreka 1         Universit/  of  Penn 

Harrard 2S        Ohio  Wetlejian 

Vnirenity  of  Indiana 1 
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Stodents  were  present  from  eleven  states  of  the  Union,  tuad  from 
the  District  of  Colambis,  aa  foUows :  — 


.  15 

ftom 

.   1 

.   1 

Mnrylaitd  .   .    . 

DirtrictofColmnbl..  .  .  . 

Students  were  also 

Englind 

The  Briliih  ProTlncei  . 

present 

JapM> 

...    3 

Divinity  Chapel  and  the  entries  of  Divinity  Hall  were  warmed  last 
year,  for  the  first  time,  by  steam  drawn  from  the  heating  apparatus 
of  the  Library.  The  ball  is  now  &  tborongbly  comfortable  building ; 
The  erection  of  College  dormitories  in  the  neighborhood  takes  away 
its  appearance  of  isolation.  Special  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
induce  Divinity  students  to  occupy  it,  by  not  renting  rooms  before 
the  opening  of  the  term  to  other  occupants,  and  by  admitting  on 
occupants  whose  presence  tor  any  reason  might  not  be  desirable. 
The  Faculty  would  gladly  see  all  the  rooms  occupied  by  Divinity 
students,  and  so  far  as  pos«ble  all  Divinity  students  gathered  under 
one  roof.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  spite  of  the  arrangements 
referred  to,  only  twenty-two  rooms  were  occupied  by  Divinity  students, 
i^inst  fifteen  which  were  so  occupied  the  year  before  ;  while  no  stu- 
dent desiring  a  room  in  the  hall  was  unable  to  obtain  one.  The  fact 
that  rooms  outside  could  be  had  more  cheaply,  especially  when  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  furnishing  it  are  considered,  had  much  to  do  with 
this  result.  It  is  hoped  that  as  experience  shows  the  advantages  of 
a  greater  centralization  of  the  life  of  the  School,  more  students  will 
desii'e  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Dean  the  duties  of  his  ofBce  were  performed 
by  Professor  Peabody. 

The  care  of  n  port  of  the  official  correspondence  of  the  School  had 
the  year  before  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Librarian,  Robert  S. 
Morison,  B.D.  Last  jear  he  was  formally  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty.  This  appointment  gives  welcome  relief  to  the  Dcau,  and 
also  introduces  greater  system  into  the  official  business  of  the  School. 
The  necessity  of  this  difterentiation  of  t^cial  duties  is  also  a  pleasant 
sign  of  the  growth  of  the  institution.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  a 
part  of  the  business  now  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  had  been 
onofficially  performed  by  Professor  Emerton. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  BoBsej  Proressor  vt  Theology,  Professor  John 
Edward  RusseU,  formerly  holding  a  FrofesBorahip  in  Yale  Tbeolt^cal 
Seminary  and  now  holding  a  similar  position  in  WilliaiDs  College,  was 
invited  to  give  two  lectures  a  week  on  subjects  connected  with  theo- 
logical study  ;  and  also  to  assist  Resident  Graduates  who  might  wish 
to  pursue  independent  study  in  Theology.  For  these  purposes  he 
passed  one  clay  each  week  at  Cambridge.  The  students  taking  his 
courses  were  extremely  interested  in  them. 

Professor  Lanmati  kindly  consented  to  allow  students  desiring  to 
study  the  religions  of  India  to  consult  with  him. 

Professor  Emerton  delivered  the  customary  lecture  to  the  whole 
School  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  His  subject  was  :  "  The  Import- 
ance of  Historical  Study  for  the  student  of  Tbeologj." 

Short  courses  were  given  during  the  year,  as  follows  :  — 

Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  three  lectures  on  "  Minister  and 
People." 

J.  H.  Vincent,  I>.I>.,  six  lectures  on  "The  Work  of  the  Christian 
Minister." 

Hon.  (ieoi^e  S.  Hale,  five  lectures  on  '*  The  Legal  Aspects  of  the 
Ministry." 

E.  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  on  "The  Principles  of  Congr^ationalism." 

These  lectures  were  found  interesting  and  proAtable.  It  is  well 
that  the  students  should  be  thus  brought  into  relation  with  prominent 
men  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  representing  various  forms 
of  theological  belief  or  church  organization,  and  those  of  them  who 
are  in  the  ministry  coming  from  the  midst  of  successful  labor  in  the 
calling  to  which  the  students  are  looking  forward. 

The  relation  of  the  School  to  the  College,  which  has  been  often 
referred  to  in  these  reports,  suggests  many  interesting  questions 
which  only  the  future  can  solve,  and  which  we  may  hope  it  will  solve 
wisely.  The  connection  between  the  two  is  continually  growing 
closer  to  the  advantage  in  many  ways  of  both.  The  instruction  in 
the  College  that  Divinity  students  are  able  to  take,  supplements  very 
helpfully  the  courses  of  the  School;  while  the  instruction  of  the 
School,  nearl}'  all  of  which  is  accepted  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,enlaT^ea 
considerably  the  teaching  of  the  College.  In  regard  to  the  use  of 
College  teaching  by  Divinity  students,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Special 
Students  are  obliged  to  pay  an  additional  fee  for  such  teaching; 
Graduate  Students  arc  required  to  do  the  greater  part  of  their  work 
in  connection  with  the  School ,  while  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.D. 
have  comparatively  little  time  for  outside  work.  In  spite  of  these 
limitations  thirty-eight  elections  of  courses  and  half-courses  in  Collq[e 
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vere  made  b;  twentj-aix  Divinity  students  at  the  beginning  of  tiie 

muJraU.    CoucKH.    tir.  CounM. 

RciideDt  Gradiiatei G  8  1 

Senior  CU ....0  0  0 

Middle  ClaBi 6  6  3 

Junior  CIbm 12  14  5 

Spetdtl  StndeDU _3  _3  ^ 

26  SO  H 

No  stadent  elected  more  than  two  conraea.  Seventeen  of  these 
elections  vere  for  courses  in  Philosophy  and  five  for  courses  in  Poli- 
tical EcoDomy  and  Ecooomics.  Others  were  for  courses  in  Compara- 
tive Literature,  English,  Italian,  French,  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Botany, 
and  Zofilogy.  In  point  of  fact  not  more  than  thirty  courses  and  half- 
courses  were  followed  during  the  whole  year.  This  may  have  been 
beoaiiae  some  who  had  entered  upon  them  left  the  School ;  but  un- 
questionably the  chief  reason  was  that  the  interest  and  pressure  of 
the  wot'k  of  the  School  crowded  out  whatever  was  not  included  in  that. 
In  this  aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  while  twelve 
Juniors  elected  fourteen  courses  and  five  half-courses  in  the  College, 
the  Seniors  elected  none.  They  had,  perhaps,  learned  frooi  experi- 
ence the  limits  within  which  their  work  must  practically  be  confined. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  students  if  more 
use  were  made  of  the  privileges  thus  offered  to  them,  just  as  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  College  student  if  he  conld  take  more  of 
the  courses  that  are  so  tempting  to  him.  It  is  also  obvious,  however, 
that  the  School  must  oflFer  a  full  year's  work  of  its  own ;  and  three 
yeai-s  are  only  too  few  in  which  to  complete  the  preparation  for  a 
professional  life. 

The  number  of  College  students  taking  courses  that  were  originally 
conrmed  to  the  Divinity  School  and  that  are  still  accepted  for  the 
degree  of  B.D.  was  376. 

Tables  are  added  representing  the  courses  of  instruction  given  and 
the  attendance  upon  them.  In  these  only  the  number  of  students 
taking  examination  is  given.  In  several  cases  there  were  regular 
attendants  who  did  not  take  the  examinations.  Professors  Toy  and 
Lyon  gave  also  courses  designed  especially  for  College  students  and 
taken  only  by  them.     Such  oonrses  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

COUBSES   OF   INSTRUCTION,   1893-94. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Profeiaor  Ltoh  and  Hr.  CnsaTEit.  — Hebrew.  —  DaTidson's  Introduolorj  Hebrew 
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Prof e—or  Tot.  — Hebrew  (8«catid  Coane).  —  BrnMz — iDterpreUlimi  of  pwt« 
of  the  Prophetc  and  the  Poetical  Book*.     S  honn.  !  CoL 

ProfeHor  Ltov. — Hiitory  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  from  Saul  to  Berod  the 
Great.     S  honn.  IS  Dir.,  131  CoL 


ProfeMor  Toi.  —  Hlitorjr  of  the  Hebrew  ReUgion,  with  comparison  uf  other 
Semitic  BeU^ons.     t  honrs.  G  Dir.,  !  Col. 

PivfeHor  Ltok.  —  Assjiian  (Sacwid  Conne) .  —  Dalttuch'a  Assyrlaa  Omniiar. 
— Th«  CoB^orai  iBMilpUons  of  WaMent  AjU  (iBtoipratadMM  of  adee- 
tioM).    i  hours.  1  Dlr.,  8  Col. 

VnHman  Tot  aad  Imtx.  —  Reaearoh-come.    1  h«ar.  I  Di*. 


KEW    TESTAMENT. 

ProffeMor  Tkatbk.  —  New  Testament  Times :  —  the  political,  social,  moral,  and 
religious  conditloD  of  the  world  when  Christ  appeared.     1  hovf.  15  Dl*. 

Piofesfor  Thajer.  —  Outline  Lectnres  on  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Litera- 
ture; Hie  Characteilttict  of  the  New  TeHament  Oreek;  die  Septnagtnt; 
Textual  CrMcisn ;  the  Life  of  Christ ;  Study  of  the  0«spala ;  BaMtya  and 
CritictaM.     9  hour*.  8  DiT.,  1  Oel. 

Professor  Thatkb.  — New  Testament  Introducdou :  —  the  Origin,  Contents,  and 
Hittory  of  the  New  Testunent  Writings,  together  wi(k  the  Fonnat^n  of  the 
Canon.     I  hour.  \B  Dir. 

Ptofeasor  Tbateb. —Outline  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Paul;  Study  of  the 
Epistles;  Essays  and  Criticisms.     S  hours.  6  Dir. 

Protetaor  Thaihu.  —  Advanced  Study  and  Se«eaH:h:~on  such  topic*  as  the 
antecedents  and  aims  of  indiTidnal  students  may  render  adTlsable.     1  hour. 

IDlT. 

CHUECH    HISTORY. 

Professor  Emebtoh.  — The  First  Eight  Christian  CenttirieB.  —  The  Conflict  of 
Christianity  and  Paganism.  —  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Soman  Fspacy 
to  its  alliance  with  the  Frankinh  Sute.  —  The  Germanic  Races  as  the  Basis 
of  a  new  Christian  CiTiliution.     S  hours.  11  Biv.,  83  Col. 

Frofetiai  Ehmtoh.  —  The  Middle  Ages  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante.  — 
Foundation  of  the  European  States. — The  Holy  Roman  Emjure. — The 
Roman  Papacy  •■  the  controlling   force   in   European  Life.      II   hours. 

11  DiT.,  80  Col. 

Professor  Eukktoh.  —  History  of  Christian  Doctrinea.     2  hours.  8  Div. 

Professor    Embbtom.  —  Advanced    Study    and    Research   in    coimection    with 
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THEOLOGY. 

FrofeMorPuBODi.— The  ndloMphy  at  Belifion.  — An  Introdoodon  W  Ik* 
■tndy  of  Theolog7.     1  boor.  18  Dir.,  10  Col 

I>r.  BoMkLL. — The  Oronnd  and  Content  ot  ChrWUn  P»lth.    1  hour.      18  Dii^ 

Dr.  RvwiLL.  — TbeHiatoricalSonrceuulBMii  of  ChrlftUnTbeoloKr.   1  how. 

ISDir. 
ETHICS. 

FNllMMrPKABODy.— TheBUdci  ot  th«  Boctol  QueMloiu.  —  The  QneitloM  o( 
Cbuitr,  DiTOTce,  the  Indiani,  Temperance,  and  the  Tarlout  aipecU  of  tka 
Labor  QnetlJon  (Soclaliim,  CommanlBm,  Arbitration,  Cooperation,  etc.),  •• 
problem*  of  practical  Ethic*.  Lecture*,  eiiay*,  and  practtcal  obvervatioDi. 
Show*.  1TD{t.,MCoL 

HOHILETICS. 

Mr.  Hus. — The  Straetnre  and  A»a];*i*  of  Senuoiw.- 
general  ezercUe. 

nofeaaor  Pbabopt.  — Each  atadeat  write*  lix  lennon*  during  the  year,  three  of 
which  are  preached  before  the  two  upper  duies  and  criticiied  b;  itudeott 
and  Inatmctor;  the  reat  are  criticiied  pilTately,  Iwtii  ta  to  compoiiUoo  and 
Aeliverjr,  and  ara  preached  at  a  weekly  rellpoiu  exerciie  of  the  School 
wUdi  i*  4>f€m  to  the  psblic.  IS  Dlv. 

ELOCUTION. 
Ur.  Cbdbcriu.  wb*  at  the  ScImio)  for  aiz  hour*  one  day  Id  the  week.     Be  met 
•ome  of  the  atndenta  indiTidnally  or  in  imall  gronpi,  and  lield  a  general 
ezerdae  In  Tocal  Cnltore  laating  one  hour.  28  DIt. 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 


Maetlngi  for  Religion*  Conference,  conducted  bj  itndenti.     Once  in  two  waeka. 

The  following  tabnl&r  statement  bLowb  t^e  changes  in  the  Libraiy 
f<»  the  year  endJDg  September  30,  1894 :  — 

Vo  Pud. 

Jn  Library,  Oct.  1,  1898 21,698  4,620 

Added  by  purchaae,  Oct.  I,  ISflS,  to  Sept.  80,  1894  .    .       824  6 

Addedby  gift,  Oct.  1,  1898,  to  Sept.  80,  1894    ....    1,22!  6T6 

26,186  6,206 

Lea*  duplicate*  lold 128 U 

26,016  6,195 

Dcreaae  by  binding 3     M 

In  Library,  Oct.  1,  1894 26,013  6,162 

Daring  the  year  there  were  1925  titles  catalogued  in  the  author 
catalc^ue,  and  905  in  the  subject  catalc^ue.     From  Oct.  1,  1893,  to 
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Sept.  30,  1894,  there  were  borrowed  from  the  stacks  for  home  use 
1186  Tolumes,  and  for  ball  use  38S  volames;  and  from  the  reserved 
books  for  over-night  use  755  volumes.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  the  precediog  jear  were  1083  for  home  use,  221  for  hall  use  and 
594  for  over-night  use.  The  Librarian  reporia  that  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Library  io  the 
ways  indicated,  an  increase  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  bj 
the  growth  of  the  school.  The  most  important  use  of  the  Libraiy  is 
that  of  the  Reference  Room.  Of  this  do  definite  report  can  be  given. 
This  room  is  open  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  in  the 
evening  and  is  largely  used. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Library  delays  somewhat  the  progress 
in  the  work  of  cataloguing  by  the  interruptions  that  such  use  occa- 
sions ;  while  the  generous  gifts  of  books  the  last  year  prolongs  the  work 
of  catalc^uing  the  Libraiy  in  general.  The  most  important  gifts  of 
this  kind  were  7G8  Tolumen  from  the  library  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Peabody 
and  231  volumes  from  that  of  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  tn  both 
oases  the  Librarian  was  allowed  to  select  those  books  that  would  be 
most  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  I  am  glad  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  school  for  these  gifts  of  books  valuable  in  them- 
selves, and  valuable  also  from  their  association  with  their  former 
owners. 

The  thanks  of  the  school  are  also  due  to  Mrs.  Rushton  T.  Borr  for 
the  gift  of  {1000.97,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  income  to  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  books.  This  is  the  first  fund  that  tbe  school 
has  received  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Library,  though  the  legacy  of  Mrs. 
Hall  is  at  present  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

A  gift  of  JISOO.OO  was  received  from  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Theological  Education,  of  which  S622.77  were  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  books,  and  tbe  balance,  amounting  to  $677.23,  was  spent  for 
services  in  connection  with  the  library.  A  second  gift  of  $1300.00 
ttom  the  same  source  was  received  just  at  tbe  close  of  the  financial 
year,  A  detailed  account  of  the  benefactions  which  the  School  has 
received  from  this  society  since  its  origin  would  be  extremely  inter- 
esting. I  am  glad  to  express  once  more  the  thanks  of  the  School  to 
this  organization  that  has  so  often  contributed  to  its  needs. 

C.  C.  EVEEETT,  Dmn. 
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To  THi  PaxsiveNT  or  the  Umiveimitt  : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  Bubmit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law  Sahool 
for  the  academic  year  1893-94 :  — 

The  table  on  pp.  122, 123  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  inatruotion 
during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  iostructors,  the  text-books  used,  the 
number  of  exercises  per  week  iu  each  course,  and  the  number  of 
students  who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at 
the  eud  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  during 
the  last  twenty-four  years  :  — 


Y*^. 

Wiota  no.  of  KB- 

No.  prt«nl  during 
the  wholf  j«r. 

No.  pnKDt  otlj 
P»rtofth«  jeir. 

^.^^.^ 

1870-71 

166 

107 

68 

186 

1871-72 

138 

107 

81 

138 

1872-78 

117 

IDS 

8 

118 

1873-74 

141 

121 

20 

181 

1874-76 

144 

180 

14 

137 

187S-78 

17S 

I6S 

20 

168 

187ft-77 

199 

168 

81 

184 

1877-78 

196 

172 

34 

188 

1878-79 

169 

187 

83 

164 

1879-80 

177 

188 

89 

167 

1880-81 

161 

136 

36 

149 

1881-83 

161 

189 

sa 

146 

1882-88 

138 

120 

18 

129 

]88a^ 

160 

130 

20 

140 

I884-SS 

156 

139 

IT 

148 

1885-86 

158 

U2 

16 

161 

188f-87 

188 

160 

38 

174 

1887-88 

226 

19T 

28 

211 

1888-89 

226 

198 

27 

313 

1889-90 

362 

229 

38 

346 

1890-91 

S8G 

2GS 

80 

373 

1891-93 

870 

887 

88 

864 

1893-9S 

406 

869 

86 

888 

1898-94 

867 

829 

88 

849 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  School  aa  divided  into  classes  since 
the  establiBbnent  of  the  tbree-years'  course  and  the  examination  for 
admission :  — 


Y«H-. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

u 

1 

? 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

78 
79 

S8 
50 

78 
33 
SI 
46 

G7 
68 
14 
32 

61 
41 
25 
M 

69 
38 

66 
40 
2S 

30 

7S 
47 

S9 
66 
8S 
46 

74 

ne 

27 
68 

90 
69 

106 
73 
46 
61 

148 

■ 

140 
119 
70 

76 

149 
ISS 
72 
SS 

Second' 

=;« 

Speci&l  Btadentt   .   .   .   . 

SI 

47 

^lo 

lu  regard  to  the  last  table.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  the 
three-years'  course  went  Into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1877—78, 
there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-80.  It  Is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78  did  not  take  the  three-years' conrse, 
but  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  having 
entered  the  School  before  the  three-years'  course  went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinHtions  for  a 
degree  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three-years' 
course:  — 


Ytu. 

Flrttjar. 

3«coad  r*K. 

Tbintjonr.           | 

Ill 

1 

n 

1 

1    1 

1877-78 

66      61 

16 

66 

47     19 

1878-79 

60      42 

40 

S9       1 

1879-80 

73      69 

28 

26      8 

23 

18      4 

1880-81 

45      43 

49 

46      8 

18 

18      0 

1881-82 

49      44 

36 

37       1 

36 

S3      8 

1882-83 

46      U 

36 

34      3 

21 

19      2 

1683-84 

61      41 

35 

81      4 

26 

26      1 

1884-86 

61      66 

80 

29      1 

SS 

19      4 

1886-68 

S4      48 

41 

S8      3 

18 

18      0 

1886-87 

66      69 

40 

88      2 

26 

86      0 

1887-88 

80      70 

43 

S4      9 

33 

SS      1 

1888-fl9 

72      66 

G8 

65      3 

SO 

29      1 

1889^90 

86      76 

62 

49      8 

fil 

47      4 

1890-91 

107    102 

62 

64      8 

47 

46      1 

1891-92 

181    130 

100 

91      9 

68 

66      7 

1892-98 

189    129 

113 

101     18 

71 

67       4 

1893-9* 

166    151 

110 

106    a 

86 

80       6 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes no  special  students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants  included 
in  It  were  either  graduates  of  colleges  or  had  passed  the  examination 
for  admis^p.    Of  oonrse  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  second- 
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year  class  of  1877-78,  and  this  accouDts  in  part  for  the  mnch  greater 
Dumber  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  resolta  of  the  examinations  for 
admiasioD  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 


i 

i 

II 

i 

i 

|i|i 

i 

III 

I 

II 

16 

7 

16 

7 

18 
12 

: 

19 
16 

12 
10 

12 
E 

17 
11 

17 

7 

14 
6 

S3 

17 

15 

11 

20 
10 

28 
11 

6i 

^. 

Admitted 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  re- 
ceived the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established  :  — 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  atadents  who,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  examined  for  a 
degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  members  of  the 
Scdiool  during  that  year :  — 


y«r. 

Plnt7«r. 

BMODdTur. 

Thiidyeu-. 

1  1  1 

Ill 

11    1 

1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-^1 
1881-82 
1882-88 
1883-8* 
1884-86 
1886-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-83 
1892-98 
1893-94 

11      9      2 

IS   u    a 

15      9      6 
30    21      9 

0  1 

1  1 
0      1 

10      8      2 

8      2      1 

14     12      2 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  entered 
the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  shows 
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how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges ;  and  of  the  latter,  bow 
many  were  graduates  of  Harvai'd  and  how  many  of  other  colleges  :^ 


Y«T. 

WbolenODilMr 
ofnlriM. 

°^.'^'" 

H»rr»rd 

OnutoMMof 
Mint  coUtgt*. 

Non-gndo- 

1B70-71 

106 

60 

10 

41 

46 

1871-72 

92 

56 

26 

80 

S« 

1872-73 

87 

47 

33 

26 

40 

1873-74 

95 

68 

29 

39 

37 

1874-76 

103 

65 

40 

16 

47 

1876-76 

119 

67 

39 

28 

GS 

1876-77 

128 

77 

47 

30 

61 

1877-78 

111 

79 

47 

32 

33 

1878-79 

103 

62 

88 

24 

40 

187n-80 

124 

76 

69 

17 

48 

1880-81 

91 

60 

41 

19 

31 

1881-83 

97 

53 

29 

24 

44 

1883-«S 

84 

56 

83 

33 

28 

1883-84 

86 

61 

47 

14 

26 

1884-85 

101 

79 

66 

23 

33 

1883-8C 

88 

60 

86 

26 

28 

1886-87 

lis 

80 

46 

84 

33 

1887-68 

184 

82 

62 

SO 

52 

1888-89 

111 

77 

60 

27 

84 

i88.'>-ao 

15S 

102 

66 

SB 

62 

1890-91 

160 

107 

65 

42 

68 

1891-92 

211 

183 

59 

78 

79 

1892-93 

228 

128 

S8 

70 

96 

1893-94 

194 

149 

68 

91 

46 

1894-95 

214 

147 

64 

88 

67 

Tbe  foUowiug  table  exliibits  the  number  of  students,  who  in  each 
•of  the  last  ten  yean  have  failed  to  pass  a  satigfactory  examination  in 
at  k'ost  three  subjects,  and  also  tbe  number  of  the  latter  who 
returned  to  the  School  the  following  year :  — 


t™. 

FirMy«r. 

Sfcondjfu.           Third  yo«>.      |        B|>«I>Li.        | 

16        7 
9        6 

18  7 

19  9 
U        2 

16  8 
13         7 
19         t 

17  0 
7        2 

i  1 

i  1 

il 

1884-86 
1886-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1831-93 
1892-93 
1898-94 

6        2 

4  0 

18        9 
10        5 

5  2 
13        6 

le      6 

18        4 
10        1 

0  0 

1  0 
1        0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 
3        0 

1  0 

18  6 

28  5 
17        4 

19  9 

29  16 
80       14 

20  1 
28        8 
SO        3 

E        0 
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The  foregoing  table  is  not  confined  to  tboae  who  tried  and  taSed 
but  includes  all  those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  did  not  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  at  least  three  subjeota.  On  the  other 
band,  none  of  those  who  were  in  the  School  only  a  part  of  any  year 
are  included  in  the  number  for  that  year.  (For  remarks  upon  thia 
table,  see  infra,  p.  132.) 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  age  at  which  students 
have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74,  that  being  the 
first  year  in  which  a  record  of  ages  was  kept ;  also  the  age  at  which 
Han'ard  graduates,  gradaat«s  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74 ; 
also  the  average  age  at  which  students  have  entered  the  School  during 
the  whole  period  since  1873-74;  also  the  averse  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entered  the  School  during  the  whole  period  since 
1873-74 : — 


YOT. 

Of  wbol*  num- 
ber or  CDtiio. 

OfHiuTud 
gnduln. 

Of«™iii.t«or 
oilier  coIl«B» 

OtBoa-gnOn. 

1878-74 

28.34 

38.58 

38 

76 

33.88 

1874-75 

22.71 

23.66 

23 

78 

31.88 

1875-76 

22.98 

22.35 

28 

28 

28.28 

1878-7T 

33.88 

22.83 

33 

49 

21.76 

1877-78 

28.84 

23.25 

38 

83 

23.97 

1878-79 

22.S6 

23.14 

22 

88 

31.81 

1879-80 

28.30 

38.46 

22 

77 

33.03 

1880-81 

32.36 

22.S6 

28 

11 

31.50 

1881-83 

33.68 

23.06 

38 

78 

21.86 

1882-83 

22.73 

22.94 

28 

13 

32.18 

1883-84 

33.64 

33.17 

32 

86 

31.53 

1884-86 

33.68 

23.88 

23 

10 

21.66 

1886-86 

22.73 

33.21 

22 

84 

22.08 

1886-87 

22.90 

38.81 

34 

00 

31.60 

1887-88 

23.86 

28.38 

23 

43 

22.07 

188S-89 

23.07 

28.26 

23 

84 

32.23 

1889-90 

23.91 

23.19 

22 

83 

32.42 

1890-91 

28.39 

28.6T 

23. 

20 

23.08 

1891-9S 

33.68 

22.80 

23 

68 

21.71 

1892-98 

28.07 

23.56 

23 

56 

33.43 

1893-94 

28.29 

33.86 

23 

46 

22.87 

1878-74  to  1893-94 

32.90 

23.22 

28 

33 

22.26 

The  table  on  pages  122,  123  diftere  fVom  all  the  other  tables  in  this 
report,  in  thia,  namely,  that  the  statistics  which  it  gives  relate  exola- 
sively  to  the  year  under  review.  In  order,  therefore,  to  compare  the 
latter  year  with  any  previous  years  in  respect  to  the  statistics  exhibited 
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Id  the  table  in  qaestion,  it  will  be  neoeseary  to  compare  thftt  table  with 
tfae  correspoDdiog  tables  in  the  reports  for  the  different  years  respect- 
ivelj  with  which  the  year  under  review  is  to  be  compared. 

Ifwe  thus  compare  the  table  in  question  in  the  present  report  with  the 
corresponding  table  in  tlie  reports  for  the  years  1891-^92  and  1892-9S 
respectively,  and  with  the  circular  or  annual  catalogue  for  the  current 
yeai',  we  shall  find  some  things  which  require  explanation,  especially 
If  we  bear  in  mind  the  further  facts  that,  at  the  beginning  of  1892-93, 
the  number  of  professors  and  assistant  professors  was  increased  by 
one-third,  namely,  from  six  to  eight,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  their  number  since  that  date ;  for  it  will  appear  that  the 
amount  of  instruction  given  in  1892-93  was  the  same  that  was  given 
in  1891-92,  namely,  forty  hours  per  week,  while  the  amount  given  in 
1893-94  was  increased  to  forty-three  hours  per  week,  and  the  amonot 
given  in  the  current  year  has  been  further  increased  to  forty-ei^t 
hours  per  week.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  professors  and  assistant  professors,  in  the  beginning  of  1892-9S, 
from  six  to  eight,  was  followed  by  no  apparent  increase  in  the  amount 
of  instruction  given  during  that  year?  There  were  two  reasons  for 
this,  namely:  first,  that,  in  1891-92, there  was  more  fnstmction  giveo 
than  the  six  professors  and  assistant  professors  were  able  to  give, 
^ese  teachers  giving  only  thirty-six  hours  of  instraction  (i.e.,  six 
hours  per  week  each),  and  hence  the  remaining  four  hoars  bad  to  be 
otherwise  provided  for;  secondly,  during  the  year  1891-92  the 
Faculty  decided  that  thereafter  the  flrst-year  class  should  be  divided, 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  into  two  sections,  the  class  being 
thought  to  have  become  too  Inrge  to  be  taught  conveniently  without 
such  division;  and  accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  1892-93,  the 
first-year  class  was  divided  into  two  sections  in  respect  to  four  of 
the  courses,  amounting  together  to  eight  hours  per  week.  Moreover, 
as  the  labor  of  giving  these  four  courses  was  thus  doubled,  the  effect 
of  the  change,  so  far  as  regarded  the  instructors,  was  to  require  eight 
hours  per  week  more  of  instruction  to  be  given.  There  were,  there- 
fore, in  all  twelve  hours  of  instruction  to  be  provided  for  {i.e.,  full 
work  for  two  inslructors) ,  besides  what  Uie  six  professors  and 
assistant  professors  could  give.  Moreover,  it  was  thought  the  time 
had  come,  when  the  School  should  cease  to  rely  upon  instrnctors 
temporarily  appointed  for  any  part  of  the  regular  instmotion  of  the 
School,  and  accordingly  the  number  of  professors  and  assistant 
professors  was  increased  from  six  to  eight  as  already  stated ;  and 
thus,  in  the  year  1802-93,  for  the  first  time  since  1885-86,  all  the 
regular  instruction  of  the  School  was  given  by  professors  and  assistant 
professors ;   and  yet  the  amount  of  instruction   had   increaseil  to 
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forty-eight  hours  per  week,  in  respect  to  the  instructors,  though  it 
was  still  only  forty  hours  in  respect  to  the  students. 

After  a  year's  experience  of  the  division  of  the  flrst-yeax  daaa 
into  sectioDS,  it  was  found  not  vcrj'  satisfactory ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  year  under  review,  two  of  the  courses,  in  respect  to  which  ttie 
class  had  beeo  divided,  mid  which  amoantcd  together  to  three  hours 
per  week,  were  given  without  any  division  of  the  class ;  and  it  thns 
became  practicable  to  give  tliree  new  couraes  of  one  hour  per  week 
each.  At  the  beginDiug  of  the  current  year  the  division  of  the  flrat- 
year  class  into  sections  was  entirely  abandoned  ;  and  hence  five  hours 
more  of  new  instruction  were  added  ;  namely,  by  adding  three  new 
COurseB,  one  of  two  hours  per  week  and  two  of  one  hour  per  week 
each,  and  by  extending  one  of  the  courses  first  given  in  the  prevkms 
year  Tiom  one  hour  per  week  to  two  hours  per  week. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  under  review,  two  changes  went  into 
effect,  each  of  which  was  calculated  to  reduce  the  nuinber  of  students 
eoteriog  the  School.  One  of  these  changes  consisted  in  requiring 
every  non-graduate  entering  the  School  to  pass  the  admission  exam- 
ination, whether  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  not,  instead  of  limiting 
the  requirement,  as  theretofore,  to  those  who  wished  to  enter  aa 
candidates  for  a  degree.  The  other  change  consisted  in  adding 
another  language  to  the  requirements  of  the  admisBion  examination, 
only  one  language  having  theretofore  been  required,  and  also  in  making 
Latin  indispensable,  instead  of  permitting  the  student,  as  theretofore, 
to  choose  between  Latin  and  souic  modem  language. 

The  first  of  these  changes  did  not,  indeed,  have  the  effect  of 
abolishing  special  students ;  but  it  did  have  the  effect  of  abolisliing 
ttiem  as  a  class  of  studento  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  as 
candidates  for  a  degree.  Henceforth,  therefore,  special  students 
were  to  consist  only  of  such  small  number  of  persons  as  should 
prefer  to  be  special  students  rather  than  to  be  members  of  ony  class 
which  they  would  be  entitled  to  enter.  Accordingly,  the  number  of 
special  students  in  the  School  has  been  reduced  from  seventy-six  in 
1892-98  to  twenty-three  in  the  year  under  review,  and  to  thli-teen 
in  the  current  year.  Moreover,  sixteen  of  the  twenty-three,  and  five 
of  the  thirteen,  were  in  the  School  when  the  change  went  into  effect, 
and  therefore  were  not  affected  by  it ;  and  one  more  of  the  thirteen 
though  not  in  the  School  when  the  change  went  into  effect,  yet  was 
admitted  witliout  examination  by  virtue  of  his  having  been  in  the 
School  prior  to  the  time  when  the  cliange  went  into  effect.  If, 
therefore,  no  one  had  been  exempted  fVom  the  operation  of  the 
new  mle,  since  it  went  into  effect,  by  reason  of  his  having  previously 
been  a  member  of  the  School,  there  would  have  been  only  seven 
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special  stndents  in  tlie  School  in  1893-94,  and  seven  in  the  coirent 
jpar. 

The  two  changes  just  referred  to  had  the  effect  of  redacing  the 
total  number  of  students  entering  the  Sobool,  during  the  year  under 
review,  below  that  of  the  preceding  year  bj-  twenty-nine  (223  —  194 
:=£!>),  the  nu]nl>er  of  non-graduates  t>y  fifty  (9o  —  4ui=00),  the 
total  number  of  students  in  the  School  during  the  year  by  thirty-eight 
(405  —  367  =  38),  and  the  average  number  by  tbirty-uiue  (388 
—  349  =:  39).  That  these  changes  were  the  sole  cause  of  the 
reduction  in  nnmbera  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  college 
graduates  entering  the  School  daring  the  year  under  review  was 
greater  by  twenty-one  than  in  the  preceding  year  (149  —  128  =  21)  ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  non-graduates 
entering  the  School  was  greater  by  twenty-oue  than  the  reduction  in 
tiio  total  number  (50  —  29  ^:=  21) .  The  same  tiling  is  also  sliown  by 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  three  regular  classes  was  larger  in  the  year 
ander  review  than  in  the  preceding  year,  namely,  the  first-year  class 
by  nine  (149  —  140^9),  the  second -year  class  by  four  (128  — 119 
=:4),  and  the  third-year  class  by  two  (72  —  70=x2).  Moreover, 
the  experience  of  the  current  year  shows  pretty  clearly  that  the 
practical  exclusion  of  special  studenta  is  not  destined  to  diminish  the 
size  of  the  School ;  for  more  students  by  four  have  entered  the  School 
dtiring  the  current  year  than  had  entered  it  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1892-9S  (214  —  210  =  4),  more  college  graduates  by  twenty-five 
( 147  —  122  =  25) ,  more  Harvard  graduates  by  seven  (64  —  57  =:  7) , 
and  more  graduates  of  other  colleges  by  eighteen  (8S  —  65^18); 
and  the  number  of  non-gradnates  is  less  by  twenty-one  only  (88  —  67 
=  21).  It  mast  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  scarcely  tait  to 
compare  the  non-gradnates  who  have  entered  the  Sobool  during  the 
current  year  with  those  who  had  entered  it  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1892-93.  The  comparison  should  rather  be  with  the  total  number 
of  tion-graduates  who  entered  the  School  during  the  year  1892-93, 
which  was  ninety-five ;  for,  as  non-graduates  can  now  enter  the  School 
only  upon  examination,  and  as  examinations  are  held  only  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  it  follows  tliat  no 
non-graduates  can  enter  hereafter  dining  the  current  academic  year. 
It  is  also  proper  to  state  that  the  sixty-seven  non-gradnates  shown  by 
the  table  to  have  entered  the  School  duiing  the  current  year  inclode 
five  students  who  tried  to  pass  the  admission  examination,  but  failed, 
aud  so  could  not  enter.  Tbis  inaccuracy  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
table  in  question  has  always  been  constmcted  on  the  principle  of 
hictuding  every  student  who  has  entei-ed  his  name,  with  the  other 
pnrtictilars  required,  in  the  hook  of  entries ;    and  this  every  student 
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examined  for  admisaion  has  been  required  to  do  oa  presenting  himself 
for  examination.  This  inoccuracj,  however,  (which  will  not  occur 
hereafter*),  works  no  injustice  as  between  the  current  year  and  the 
year  1892-93,  as  it  happens  that  the  number  of  students  whose  aanies 
are  contained  in  the  book  of  entries,  and  who  yet  are  not  regarded  as 
having  become  actual  members  of  the  School,  is  no  greater  in  the 
Ciinent  year  than  in  1892-93. 

The  comparative  size  of  the  School  in  the  years  1892-98,  1693-94, 
and  1894—95,  as  shown  by  the  annual  catalogue  for  those  years 
respectively,  will  lead  to  the  same  concluBion  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  practical  exclueion  of  special  students  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
size  of  the  School ;  for  the  annual  catalogue  for  1894-95  contains 
more  names  by  fifty-oue  than  that  for  1893-94  (404  —  353  =  51), 
and  more  by  ten  than  that  for  1892-93  (404  —  394  =  10) . 

While  the  recent  growth  of  the  School  in  numbers  is  very  gratifying, 
yet  the  Faculty  regards  mere  numbers  as  a  secondary  consideration. 
The  quality,  not  the  size,  of  the  School,  is  what  they  are  ohiefly 
proud  of.  It  has,  indeed,  been  their  constant  aim  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  School  at  the  expense  of  its  numbers ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  recent  growth  of  the  School  in  numbers  has  been 
in  spite  of  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Faculty  to  reduce  its  numbers 
by  increasing  the  standard  of  its  requirements.  That  these  efforts 
have  not  been  without  success,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  four 
hundred  and  four  students  now  in  the  School,  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  twelve  have  academic  degrees  of  some  kind ;  and  it 
may  be  added  that  there  are  twelve  more  who  have  earned  an  academic 
d^ree,  eleven  of  whom  will  regularly  become  Bachelors  of  Arts  of 
Harvard  College  in  June  next. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
School  have  been  midnly  in  two  directions,  namely:  first,  that  of 
making  the  possession  of  an  academic  d^ree,  or  the  passing  of  an 
examination  in  academic  studies,  a  condition  either  of  becoming  a 

*  Prior  to  the  fear  1S93-94,  the  only  effect  of  a  (tudeot'i  pusins  the  admisBion 
examination  wu  that  he  wtu  enabled  to  enter  the  Bchool  as  a  can<]idBt«  for  a 
degree  inalead  of  entering  as  a  epecial  etudeoC.  It  was,  therefore,  alwaja 
aaiamcd  that  ever;  student  who  preseiited  himself  for  ezaminBlion  intended  to 
enter  the  School,  whether  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  examination  or  Dot;  and 
inch  was  generall;  the  fact.  Aud  hence  tlie  practice  of  requiring  every  one  who 
presented  himself  for  examination  to  enter  his  name  in  the  book  of  entries.  Now, 
hoverer,  there  seeme  to  be  a  clear  incongrultj  in  thi*  pracUce,  aa  the  object  of 
the  examioation  ia  to  ascertain  whether  the  student  is  entitled  to  enter  the  School; 
and  It  li  therefoie  proposed  in  future  not  to  permit  the  student  to  enter  iii«  name 
in  the  book  of  entries  until  it  is  ascertained  that  he  has  succeeded  in  passing  the 
^xaminatioii. 
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candidate  for  a  degree,  or  of  eoteriiig  the  School  at  all ;  secondly, 
that  of  makiDg  the  passing  of  an  examination,  each  year,  in  at  least 
three  subjects,  a  conditiou  of  remaining  in  one's  class,  and  of 
receiving  a  degree  with  one's  class.  There  was,  however,  a  class  of 
students  whom  this  latter  requirement  did  not  reaoh ;  for  if  a  student 
chose  to  remain  in  the  first  year  or  to  become  a  special  student  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  his  remaining  in  the  School  as  long  as  be 
pleased  without  passing  any  examination  or  doing  any  work.  With 
a  view,  therefore,  of  meeting  such  cases,  the  policy  was  begun,  four 
years  ago,  of  making  the  passing  of  an  examination,  each  year,  in  at 
least  three  subjects,  a  condition  of  remaining  in  the  School.  This 
condition  has  been  in  operation  as  to  special  students  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1890-91,  as  to  first-year  students,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1891-92,  and  as  to  the  whole  school,  since  the 
year  1892-93.  At  page  126,  will  be  found  a  table  showing  how  many 
special  students  and  how  many  members  of  each  of  the  three  regular 
classes,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  bave  Ouled  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  three  subjects,  and  how  many  of  each  have  returned 
to  the  School  the  following  year.  The  table  shows  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  making  and  enforcing  this  condition  was  to  reduce  appreci- 
ably the  number  of  students  in  the  School ;  but  it  also  seems  to  show 
pretty  clearly  that  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  so  to  improve  the  tone 
of  the  School  that  few  will  fail  to  comply  with  the  condition. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  students  shown  by  the  book  of 
entries  to  bave  entered  the  School  daring  the  year  under  review,  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  entered  the  first-yesr  class,  fifteen  entered 
the  second-year  class,  nine  entered  the  third-year  class,  seven  became 
special  students,  and  sixteen  withdrew.  The  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  comprised  the  entire  first-year  class,  with  the  exception  of  two 
who  entered  during  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  fifteen  who  entered 
the  second-year  class,  six  had  previously  been  members  of  the  School, 
and  as  such  had  acquired  the  right  to  enter  the  second-year  class,  but, 
having  been  out  of  the  School  one>third  of  a  year  or  more,  were 
required  to  re-enter  as  new  members.  The  nine  who  entered  the 
third-year  class  had  all  previously  been  members  of  the  School,  and 
as  such  had  acquired  the  right  to  enter  the  third-year  class,  but, 
having  been  out  of  the  School  one-third  of  a  year  or  more,  were 
required  to  re-enter  as  new  members.  The  number  that  withdrew 
without  paying  any  tuition-fee,  and  consequently  without  acquiring 
a  right  to  bave  their  names  appear  in  the  annual  catalogue  (sixteen) 
was  unusually  large,  but  it  was  entirely  accidental.  The  three  regular 
classes  were  severally  the  Uigeet  in  the  history  of  the  School  prior  to 
the  current  year. 
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Of  the  two  huiiilred  and  fourteen  studeuta  shown  by  the  book  of 
entries  to  have  already  entered  the  School  daring  the  current  year, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  have  entei-ed  the  flrs^t-yeai'  class, 
twenty-two  have  entered  the  second-year  class,  two  have  entered  the 
third' year  class,  seven  are  special  students,  and  twelve  have  with- 
.  drawn.  The  one  hundred  and  seventy-ODe  now  coostitnte,  with  the 
ad<:ition  of  two  who  entered  the  School  in  1893-94,  the  entire  firat- 
year  class ;  and  they  make  it  la^^r  by  thirty-two  than  the  first  year 
class  of  1893-94,  at  the  corresponding  date  (173  — 141  =  32), 
lai^er  by  thirty-eight  than  that  of  1892-98  (178—185  =  38),  and 
larger  by  thirty-one  than  that  of  1891-92  (173—142  =  81).  Of 
the  twenty-two  who  have  entered  the  second-year  class,  twelve  were 
members  of  the  Harvard  College  class  of  1894  who  had  nearly  earned 
their  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  end  of  their  Junior  year,  and 
who  consequently  during  their  senior  year,  namely,  1898-94,  did 
most  of  their  work  in  the  Law  School ;  but,  not  having  been  able  to 
obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  College,  they  were  unable  to  become 
members  of  the  Law  School  until  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 
The  second-year  class  is  larger  by  thirteen  than  the  second-year  class 
of  1893-94  (13n  —  123  =  13),  lai^er  by  Bcveoteen  than  the  second- 
year  class  of  1892-93  (136  — 119  =  17),  and  larger  by  twenty-four 
than  the  second-year  class  of  1891-92  (136  —  112  =  24).  The 
third-year  class  is  lai^cr  by  sixteen  than  the  third-year  class  of 
1893-94,  at  the  corresponding  date  (82  —  C6  =  16) ,  larger  by 
thirteen  than  that  of  1892-93  (82  —  69  =  13),  and  lai^r  by  thirty- 
four  than  that  of  1891-92  (82—48  =  34). 

The  third-year  class  for  tlie  year  under  review  would  have  been 
disappointing,  but  for  the  acceasione  which  it  received  subBequently 
to  the  date  of  the  annual  report  and  of  the  publication  of  the  annual 
catalogue ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  it  was  larger  Iiy  two  only  than  the 
tliird-year  class  for  1892-93,  though  it  had  a  aecond-year  class  larger 
by  seven  to  draw  from  (119  — 112=7).  The  third-year  claas  for 
the  current  year,  on  the  other  hand,  is  larger  by  aixteen  than  the 
thir<1-year  class  for  1893-94  was  at  the  corresponding  date  (82  —  66 
=  IG),  though  the  aecond-year  class  from  which  it  bad  to  draw  was 
Urgerby  four  only  (123  —  119  =  4). 

The  number  of  graduates  of  colleges  who  have  cutered  the  School 
during  the  current  year  is  greater  by  nine  than  the  number  which 
had  entered  at  School  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1893-94  (147 
— 1.18=9),  the  number  of  Harvard  graduates  being  greater  by 
eleven  (64  —  58^  ll),and  the  number  of  graduates  of  other  cotleges 
being  leas  by  two  (85  —  83  =  2).  Therefore,  as  the  total  number 
of  new  entries  during  the  cuiTent  year  is  greater  by  thirty-five  than 
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St  the  correBpotiding  date  in  1893-94,  and  as  only  nine  of  tho  thirty- 
five  are  college  graduates,  it  follova  that  the  remaining  twenty-six  are 
non^rad nates.  Bnt  it  is  to  be  bome  in  mind  tbat  fourteen  of  these 
twenty-six  have  already  earned  a  collie  degree  and  are  therefore 
graduates  in  everything  but  name.  Perhaps  surprise  will  be  felt 
that,  even  including  these  latter,  so  large  a  number  as  sixty-seven 
noD-graduates  sbould  be  shown  by  the  book  of  entries  to  have  entered 
tiie  School  during  the  current  year ;  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  tliirty-nine  of  the  sixty-seven  either  passed  the  admission 
examinations,  or  had  passed  examinations  in  Harvard  College  which 
were  deemed  full  equivalents  for  the  admission  examinations ;  four 
ore  graduates  of  law  schools,  and  as  such  nere  entitled  to  be  admitted 
without  examination ;  four  hod  l>een  in  the  School  previously,  and  for 
that  reason  were  entitled  to  be  admitted  without .  examination ;  one 
was  admitted  without  examination  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Faculty, 
and  five  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  not  having  passed  the  odmissioa 
examination  (39  +  4  -|-  4  +  1  +  5  +  14  =  67) . 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  School  met  with  an  irreparable 
loss  in  the  death  of  its  assistants  librarian,  George  A.  Arnold.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  School  in  1672,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  remained  in  its  service  continuously  until  hia  death.  During  -all 
that  time  he  was  distini;uished  for  his  faithfulness,  his  amiability,  and 
his  disinterested  devotion  to  tbe  interests  of  the  School.  Soon  after 
his  death  the  Corporation  marlied  its  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services 
by  making  a  substantial  provision  for  his  family  out  of  the  surplus 
income  of  the  School,  and  it  gives  me  much  satisfaction  to  odd  that 
this  was  done  upon  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 
DaoamBR,  18H. 
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THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UinvBBsrrv : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  MedicftI  Facnlty  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year 


At  the  begtDDJDg  of  the  year  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  who  had  filled 
.  the  office  of  Dean  since  June'2,  1883,  reeigaed,  and,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Faculty  held  November  4,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted :  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Faculty  be  given  to  Dr. 
H.  P.  Bowditch  for  the  faithful  and  efflcient  perfoimance  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  the  office  throughout  his  long  term  of  service,  and 
their  congratulations  upon  the  great  success  which  the  School  has 
attained  under  his  administration."  The  resignation  of  Dr.  Bowditch 
was  accepted  by  the  Corixiration  to  take  eifect  December  1,  at  which 
time  the  new  Dean  entered  upon  his  duties. 

The  new  required  four-years'  course  of  instruction  is  working  well. 
The  last  tall  class  under  the  old  system  has  been  graduated.  A  few 
students  remtun  in  the  School  who  can  receive,  if  they  so  desire,  the 
degree  of  a  three-years'  course. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  requirements  for  admission.  On 
and  ader  June,  1896,  the  entrance  examinations  will  be  (1)  English 
Composition  (subjects  specified);  (2)  Latin;  (3)  Physics  (either 
text-book  examination  or  s  satisfactory  record  of  practical  work 
done) :  (4)  Chemistry  (including  Descriptive  Chemistry  and  Qualita- 
tive Analysis);  (5)  French  or  German;  (6)  Algebra,  Botany,  or 
llane  Gtometrj. 

With  n  view  of  affording  an  opportunity  for  mutual  acquaintance 
and  for  discussing  informally  many  questions  which  might  suggest 
themselves  as  regards  the  methods  of  iustniction  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  School  work,  the  Faculty  decided  to  give  a  reception  to 
the  Instnictore  of  the  School,  the  Committee  to  visit  the  School,  the 
Officers  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Superintendents  of  the  Hospi- 
tals at  which  clinical  instruction  is  given,  and  the  medical  members 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  University.  This  reception  was  held 
Friday'  evening,  Mareh  2,  and  the  experiment  proved  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  Faculty  has  voted  to  give  one  every  year  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  School. 

Bu'ldingn.  —  During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  repairs 
required  from  time  to  time,  a  uuml>er  of  imiwi'taut  changes  have  Iweu 
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made  in  the  Boylston  Street  baildiog,  od  accoant  of  the  neoessit^  of 
providing  for  the  better  preBerratioD  of  property  and  of  material  for 
instruction,  and  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  both  teaching  and 
research. 

Instead  of  the  former  eaclosure,  called  the  "  coat  room,"  for  the 
reception  of  the  students'  overcoats  and  hats  (an  arrsngemcat  which 
proved  somewhat  uDsatisfactoiy  for  the  safe  keepingof  the  proper^), 
485  lockers,  with  duplicate  and  master  keys,  have  been  placed  in  the 
hall  and  students'  study,  so  that  each  student  is  now  provided  with 
his  own  locker  for  his  clothing,  books,  and  instruments. 

The  former  refrigerator  for  the  preservation  of  anatomical  and 
pathological  material,  haviug  been  worn  out,  has  been  replaced  by  an 
elaborate  cold-ston^e  room,  52^  feet  in  length  by  10  feet  2  inches  in 
breadth  and  9  feet  8  inches  in  height,  in  which  the  temperature  is 
kept  flrom  20°  to  30°  F.  by  the  ammonia  process,  the  machinery  for 
which  may  be  operated  either  by  steam  or  electric  power,  both  the 
steam  engine  and  the  electric  motor  for  this  purpose  having  been  set 
duriog  the  past  summer  in  a  small  room  adjoioing  the  boiler  room  in 
the  basement. 

In  the  Dissecting  room  and  the  Demonstrator's  room  incandesoent 
lamps  have  been  introduced  to  replace  the  gas  burners,  since  it  was 
found  that  the  heat  generated  by  the  gas  had  a  destructive  effect 
upon  the  material,  and  being  reflected  upon  the  heads  of  the  students 
produced  much  discomfort,  if  not  some  injury.  The  gas  fixtures 
have  been  retained,  however,  to  be  used  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
electric  service.  In  addition  to  the  arc  light  in  Lecture  room  A  for 
lantern  projections,  and  the  one  in  the  physiological  laboratory  for 
photographic  purposes,  a  third  tias  been  placed  in  the  bacteriolc^cal 
laboratory  for  microphotography. 

After  eleven  years  of  use  it  was  found  that  the  supply  pipe  from  the 
water  main  and  many  of  the  lai^er  service  pipes  had  become  almost 
completely  occluded  by  the  formation  of  rust,  so  that  when  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water  was  being  drawn  in  the  basement,  none  could  be 
obtained  in  the  upper  portion  of  tbe  building.  This  has  necessitated 
the  introduction  of  a  new  3-inch  supply  pipe  and  the  substitution  of 
new  2-inch  service  pipes  in  the  place  of  the  old  l^-inch  pipes. 

Extensive  alterations  have  also  been  made  in  the  old  Korth  Grove 
Street  buildiug.  Its  interior  has  been  largely  remodelled  and  reno- 
vated by  the  Dental  School,  and  the  Building  Committee  has  caused 
the  roof  and  exterior  to  be  put  in  thorough  repair,  and  new  brick 
comers  have  been  substituted  for  tbe  old  wooden  slabs,  many  of 
which  had  completely  decayed  and  been  torn  off  by  the  storms  of  the 
pa~t  winter. 
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The  BpeciHl  work  done  in  the  Medical  School  in  addition  to  the 
regular  inetruction  may  be  Bummarized  aa  follows :  — 

Analomy.  —  The  Shattuck  Lecture  on  ■'  The  Range  and  Signtflcance 
of  Variation  in  tbe  Human  Skeleton,"  which  was  delivered  bjPro- 
feNBor  D wight  June  12,  1894,  embodied  the  resnlts  of  a  great  amount 
of  work  done  during  many  years  in  the  diseectiDg  room.  So  did  also 
a  paper  on  "  Metboda  of  Estimating  tbe  Height  from  Farta  of  the 
Skeleton,"  which  was  read  by  ProfesBor  Dwight,  May  31,  1894,  at 
WiLshington,  before  the  Association  of  American  AnatomiatB  at  the 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  aod  Sargeons. 

CItemiKtry.  — During  the  past  year  ProfeBsor  Wood  has  coutinned 
the  studies  upon  unemia  in  conjunction  with  Professor  F.  C.  Shattuck. 
Special  investigation  of  the  urine  in  tubercular  disease  of  the  kidneys 
and  urinary  passages  have  been  made  by  Professor  Wood  and  Dr. 
J.  B.  Ogden. 

Professor  Hills  has  continued  his  study  of  dironic  arsenical  poison- 
ing. The  resnlts  of  his  investigations  into  tbe  ii^quency  of  the 
occurrence  of  arsenic  at  tbe  present  time  in  papers,  fabrics,  and  other 
articles  of  domestic  use  are  embodied  in  a  report  pablisbed  in  the 
twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  KfassachuBetts  State  Board  of 
Hciiltb. 

Professor  Hills  has  also  studied  the  tVequency  of  the  occarrence  of 
minute  quantities  of  arsenio  in  the  system,  its  elimination  in  cases  of 
chronic  poisoning,  and  the  eSecta  of  small  amounts  of  arsenic  npon 
the  kidneys.  The  results  thus  far  obtained  were  presented  in  a  paper 
read  before  tbe  Boston  Society  of  Sledical  Observation,  May  7,  18i'4. 
This  paper  will  soon  be  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sui^ical 
Journal. 

P'tysiology.  —  In  the  pbysiolc^cal  laboratory  during  the  past  year 
Asat.  Professor  William  Townscnd  Porter  bos  investigates!  the  path 
ot'tUe  respiratory  impulse  from  the  bulb  to  the  phrenic  nuclei  and  has 
[)ubli9hed  the  results  of  his  work  in  the  Centralblntt  fiir  Physiologie, 
June  30,  1894,  and  in  tbe  VcrhandUiiigeu  dcr  phyBiologischcn  Gesell- 
sclinft  zu  Beriin,  Jtily  20,  18!)4.  Investigations  into  other  points 
connected  with  the  physiology  of  respiration  have  also  been  made  and 
the  results  arc  ready  for  publication.  Dr.  Porter  has  also  continued 
his  statistical  studies  on  the  growth  of  children. 

Dr.  Geoige  N.  Stewart,  Assistant  in  Physiology,  has  continued  his 
study  of  the  rate  of  blood-flow  in  various  organs  by  methods  of  his 
own  devising.  Some  of  his  results  were  reported  to  the  American 
Pbysiolc^cal  Society  at  their  meeting  in  Washington  in  May,  1894. 

Dr.  Stewart  has  also  investigated  some  points  in  tiie  chemistry  of 
mnsclea  and  reported  his  results  at  the  same  meeting. 
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Ur.  G.  C.  DoIliTcr  has  contiDued  his  study  of  the  effect  of  fat^e 
OD  the  rate  of  trannmisBion  of  nerve  impnlaes. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Ewald,  as  holder  of  a  Bullard  fellowaliip,  has,  noder 
Dr.  Stewait's  direction,  stndied  the  effects  of  Taiying  ratee  of  stima- 
latioQ  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerve  fibres. 

Mr.  Edwin  Leonard,  Jr.,  has  studied  the  changes  in  the  length  of 
a  muscle  during  rigor  mortis  occaring  at  varioas  temperatures. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Erust  has  done  some  work  upon  the  tox- 
albnmin  of  diphtheria  and  has  had  a  general  Huperinteadence  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  otiier  special  work  done  in  the  laboratory. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCollom,  assisted  by  others  when  vork  pressed,  has 
carried  on 'a  series  of  investigations  of  doubtful  cases  of  diphtheria 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  method  of  cultural  diagnosis  in  such 

Dr.  M.  W.  Wood,  Surgeon  and  Major,  U.  S.  A.,  has  carried  on 
some  exceedingly  interesting  experiments  upon  methods  of  cilia 
stains,  and  upon  the  cultivation  of  ihe  gonococcus. 

Mr.  £.  A.  Darling  has  done  much  work  upon  the  differential 
di^nosis  between  the  bacillus  coli  communis  and  the  badllus  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Hensbaw  made  some  important  ioTestigations  upon  Qie 
differential  diagnosis  of  the  bacteria  as  made  by  the  microspectro- 
scope,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  curried  further. 

The  facilities  of  the  laboratory  have  been  made  large  use  of  by 
Professor  Warren  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  for  his  new  Tolnme, 
and  one  of  the  laboratory  assistaiits,  Dr.  A.  K.  Stone,  has  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  helping  on  Ibis  work. 

The  laboratory  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  provide  for  the 
graduate  instruction  called  for,  and  its  staff  has  suffered  a  serious  loss 
in  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Henry  Jackson. 

Muteum.  —  During  the  past  year,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  specimens  by  the  instructors,  separate  alcoves  have  been  set 
apart  for  specimens  illustrating  the  Rubjecta  of  their  special  teaching. 
This  arrangement  has  already  been  made  for  Orthopedic  Suigery, 
Diseases  of  Children,  and  the  Ear  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  as 
far  as  practicable  in  the  future. 

The  work  of  renumbering  the  specimens  was  begun  early  in  the 
year,  and  continued  with  interruptions,  caused  by  the  ill  health  of  the 
student  assistant,  throughout  the  year.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the 
preparation  of  a  card  catalogue. 

The  Museum  was  opened  daily  for  two  hours  to  the  atndents,  who 
came  in  considerable  numbers  to  study  tlie  models  and  jireparationa. 

The  osteological  collection  has  been  largely  increased  by  p 
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tioDS  from  the  dis§ecting  rooiD,  and  the  pathological  collection  b;  r 
number  of  rare  cases  from  the  hospital. 

Pathology.  — The  following  list  of  published  articles  shows  the 
special  work  done  in  the  department :  — 

By  Profearar  W.  T.  Councilman.  —  On  Sudden  Death  due  to  Heart 
Disease.  Embolism  of  the  Mesenteriu  Artery.  Gonorriioeal  Myocarditis, 
and  the  reports  of  a  Cose  of  Multiple  Huphire  of  Intemal  Organs  produced 
by  a  fall ;  Syphilis  of  the  Heart ;  Condldon  of  the  Kidneys  in  Puerperal 
Eclampsia. 

By  Dr.  J.  H.  Wriobt.  —  Studies  in  the  Pathology  of  Diphtheria.  Ueber 
das  Vorkommen  des  Bacillus  Diphtheria  Ausserbatt  des  Kiirpsrs.  On  the 
Cultivation  of  Gonococcus  from  Cases  of  Gonorriioea,  Ophthalmia  Pum- 
lenta,  and  Pyosalpinx. 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Frescott.  —  Observations  on  Pneiunonia. 

By  Dr.  E.  W.  DwtOHT.  _  A  Study  of  169  Autopsies  in  which  Fractures 
of  the  Skull  were  found. 

By  Dr.  J.  L.  Morse. — Bacteriology  of  Diphtheria. 

By  Dr.  E.  W.  Tatlob.  — The  Study  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Central 
Nervous  System. 

By  Professor  J.  J.  'PvntA.iL  and  Dr.  Tatlos.  —  Anterior  Poliomyelitis 

Dr.  Edward  W,  Taylor  has  given  to  the  students  of  the  second 
jear,  and  such  others  as  cared  to  attend,  a  voluntary  course  of  weekly 
lectures  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  on  "  The  Anatomy  and 
Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  diagnosis  of  organic  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain." 

During  the  year  the  following  courses  of  free  evening  lectures  were 
given  to  medical  graduates :  — 

Octoberie,  25, 1893. —Middle  Ear  Operations.    Professor  C.  J.  Blakk. 

November  1,  8 The  Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Thorax  and 

Abdomen,  illustrated  by  frozen  sections.     FrofesBor  Thovas  Dwiqht. 

November  15,  S2,  December  6.  —  The  Applied  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
of  the  Vermiform  Appendix.  The  Anatomy  and  Surgery  of  the  Gall 
Bladder,  and  Abdominal  Emergencies.  Aast.  Professor  M.  H.  Richard- 
son. 

December  13,  SO. — Anthropometry  and  the  Laws  <A  Growth.  Pro- 
fessor H.  P.  BOWUITCH. 

December  S7,  Januarys,  1894.  —  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Utema. 
Professor  C.  S.  Minot. 

January  10,  17.  —  Advances  in  Bacteriology.  Asst.  Professor  H.  C. 
Ehkst. 

Januoiy  24,  81.  —  Mental  Physiology.     Dr.  Edward  Cowxes. 
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FebioBiy  7,  14.  —  The  Pathology  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes  inclnding 
Tnbal  Pregnancy.     Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney. 

February  21,  28.  —  Urinftry  Diagnosis.     Professor  E.  8,  Wood. 

March  7,  14.  — Ovariotomy.     Dr.  Joan  HoMANa. 

March  21,  28.  — The  Present  Status  o[  the  Therapeutics  ol  Nerroos 
IHseasea.     Professor  J.  J.  Putnam. 

April  4,  11.  —  Traumatic  Nervous  ABecdons.     Dr.  P.  C.  Kmapp. 

April  18.  —  Functional  Nervous  Disturbances  due  to  Ocular  Errors. 
Dr.  MrLea  Standish. 

April  25,  May  2.  —  Infant  Feeding.     Professor  T.  M.  Rotch. 

Scholarships,  Pecuniary  Aid.  —  A  ohaoge  bas  been  made  in  tbe 
method  of  awardiog  scholarships  and  pecuniary  aid  to  students. 
Heretofore  applications  have  beea  made  by  letters  which  were 
received  at  any  time  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, just  before  the  first  meetiog  of  tbe  Faculty  at  tbe  begioiilng 
of  the  School  year.  The  result  was  that  very  little  time  was  allowed 
for  a  consideration  of  the  applications,  as  the  award  was  made  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Faculty'.  It  was  ordered  that  this  year,  and  here- 
after, all  applications  from  members  of  the  Scliool  for  scholarships  or 
pecuniary  aid  must  be  banded  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  May  30th  of 
each  year.  Applications  for  the  Cheever  Scholarship,  which  is  limited 
to  students  of  the  first  year,  must  be  handed  to  the  Dean  on  or  before 
November  SOtb. 

A.  special  blank  form  of  application  was  prepared  which  applicants 
were  obliged  to  fill  out  and  wbicli  thus  gave  tbe  facts  desirable  for  a 
proper  consideration  of  each  application. 

The  Claudius  M.  Jones  Scholarship  and  the  Oriando  W.  Doe 
Scholarship  were  awarded  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Two  new 
Scholarships  have  been  established  :  the  Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholar- 
ship with  an  income  at  present  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  Lewis 
and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship  for  colored  students  with  an  income 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 


IstBarringer  Scholuilup,  G.  L.  Bame; 


za 

H.F.  Hc»e«. 

Doe 

J.  Seiva  .    .   . 

Jone« 

H.  B.  Potter  . 

Sweetser 

C.  L.  Mix  .   . 

Facalt? 

B.  H.  Metcalf 

"             A.  T.  Mann  . 

M.  C.  Bomji  . 

CheeT«r 

G.  W   Mooreho 

Dl 
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The  John  Waie  Fellowship  wm  awaided  C.  A.  Ewald  of  the  fourth 
class  for  ao  investigatioD  into  tbe  ioflueDCe  of  the  nerves  of  mascolar 
sense  od  the  rate  of  the  heart  beat. 

The  Charles  E.  Ware  Fellowship  waa  awarded  lUchard  Edes  of  the 
third  class  for  an  iDvestJgation  of  tbe  character  of  newly-fbrmed  con- 
nectjve  tissue. 

Tbe  BtatisticB  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  tbe  appended  tables. 

WILLIAM   L.   RICHARDSON,  Dean. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  1893-94. 
FIB8T   YEAE. 

AuBtomy.  —  Froftuor  T.  Dwight,  SemoDitnLtor  Dbxtsr,  Initructor  Cokavt, 
Asit  Demonitrator  Mumbo,  AisiiUnt  Txman,  Auittuit  Baooxa,  AMiitaut 
C.  A,  PoKTBB.     9  faonri  per  week.  107  itndenti  eivnlned. 

FhTdology.  —  ProfeMor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  AMt.  Profeiior  W.  T.  Poktbr,  In- 
ttrnctor  Datib,  As^tant  Stdakt.     6i  hour*  per  veek. 

liT  atndenU  examined. 

ffittolog7  and  BmbTjologr. — Profeiior  Hihot,  Inatractor  Qdihct,  Autitant 
E.U.  Gbbshs,  AstlttBnt  Ambs.    51  boon  per  week.    113  Btndenta  ezamiiwd. 

Medical  Chemittry.  —  Aaaoclate  Profeaior  Hills,  Aaaiatant  Wobcehteb,  Aaaiat- 
ant  OoDBH.     8  h«nn  per  veek.  09  atadenti  examined. 

Hygiene.  — Initmctor  HABBMaioH.     1  hoar  per  veek. 

Bacteriology.  —  A«<t  Profeaaor  Ebkbt,  Demonatralor  Jaokbov,  Aaaiilant  Siobb, 
At^tant  Bdb>,  ABiiitant  McCollom.     1  hour  per  week. 

Ill  Btudenu  examined. 
SECOND   YEAR. 

AdTBDCed  Anatomy.  —  ProteMorT.  Dwiobt,  AmI.  Profeaaor  H.  H.  RiOhabdbob. 
4  honn  per  week.  103  atndents  examined. 

PstlMlogy  and  Patliological  Anatomy. — Profeator  Codxoilm  ah,  AssiBtant  Tatlob, 
Aulitont  E.  W.  DwiOBT,  Aulatant  Wbiort,  Aaalitant  Psbscott.  8  boon 
per  week.  107  itudenta  examined. 

Clinical  Chemiitry.  —  Profeiaor  Wood,  Aaaiatant  Oaoxn.     i  houn  per  week. 

I  IB  atQdenti  exantlned. 

TherapenUc*. — Initmctor  Hauutotov,  Demonatrator  Cbadbodbne.  3  hoars 
per  week.  109  atndenta  examined. 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  Frofeaaor  ¥m,  tnatractor  Cutmb.     S  honra  per  week. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Profeaaor  Sbattccx,  Aaaociats  Profeaaor  Ma8oii,  Inatmctor 
Qakkett,  Inatmctor  Witbiiiotoii,  AHiitant  V.  Y.  Bowditch,  Aaaiatant 
jAOXSOif,  Aauatant  Skass,  tnitmctor  Tickert.     4^  hoar*  per  week. 

Sn^ery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  —  Frofeaaor  Wabrbb,  Profeaaor  C.  B.  Fortbb, 
Inatmctor  Cabot,  Inatmctor  HtXTBB,  AaBiatant  Watsok,  Initmctor  Homams, 
Inatmctor  Qay,  Inatmctor  BnKXELi.,  Aasiitant  Monks,  AaaiatAnt  Bluot, 
Aaaiatant  HAaaiBOTOX,  Aaaiatant  Scdddeb.     Si  boura  per  week. 
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Tlteoiy  and  PiBctice  of  UediciDe.  —  Profeuor  Fits,  Iiutractor  CinT.n.    8  houtt 
per  week.  109  itodenti  enmined. 

SnrgcTj.  —  pTofeifor  Warren.  Inftnictor  Cabot,  Auutuit  Watroh,  Izutnctor 
HixTBK,  Imtmctor  Gai,  Iiuiructor  Hohaiis.     8  honn  per  week- 
ItSit 


OUnical  Surgery.  —  Profenor  C.  B.  Pobter,  lutractor  Bdbkell.  Assiatant 
HoxKB,  AiusUnt  Elliot,  AuiMaat  Uakbuqtor,  AMistsnt  St-i-nuEa.  S 
hour*  per  week.  114  ituilenu.  euunined. 

Clinical  Hedicine.  —  Professor  SnATTUCK,  Ataociate  Professor  Habok,  loMmctor 
Oahkbtt,  IiuimcMir  WiniiHaTOH.  Astiitaot  V.  Y.  Bowditch,  iDstmctor 
VicKEBT,  AastKlaDt  Jacbsok,  Assistant  Seab*.     8  hours  per  week. 

Ill  Btudenu  examined. 

Obsietrica.  —  Professor  W.  I>.  RicaxaDsoN,  Inalmctor  C.  M.  Okeer,  Aaaistant 
Rbiholds,  Aiiiatant  TowxaBBD.    8j  hours  per  wpek. 

119  atadenu  « 


Ophthalmology.  —  Frofeasor   Wapbwobtb,    Aaaiatant    Brunatu,    luatrnctor 

CuBBBT.    2  hours  per  week.  1  student  examined. 

Otology. — Professor  Blakk,  Professor  J.  O.  Gkbbb,  Aasislant  Bbtabt.    1 

hour  per  week.  1  student  examined. 

Dermatology.  —  Professor  Whitb.    3  hours  per  week.  1  Mudoit  examlaed. 

Diseases   of  tlie  Nervous   System.  —  Frofeasor  Piitbaii,    Instrnctor   Waltob, 

Instructor  Kmapp.     2  honn  per  week.  8  stodcnts  examined. 

Dlaeues  of  Children.  —  Professor  Botch,  Instructor  Bdcbibohah,  Assistant 

Wbhtworih.     2  honn  per  week.  80  studenti  examined. 

Uental  Diseases.  —  Lecturer  Fisbbr,  Instructor  Cowlbs.     1  honr  per  week. 
Oynaecology.  —  Professor  Barer,   Instructor  Datehfobt,   Assistant    Swirr, 

Inatmetor  Washbdrb,  Instructor  Bokbaqi.     li  hours  per  week. 

79  students  examined. 
X^jtal  Hedicine.  —  Professor  Dbafeb.     1  hour  per  week. 
Bacteriology.  —  Asst.  Profesaor  Erhht,  Demonstrator  Jacksoit,  Assistant  Sroaa, 

Assistant  Bobb,  Assistant  McCollob.     1  hour  per  week. 
BypbiUs.  —  InMructor  PoBT.     1  hour  per  weelc 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

*  Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wadsworth,  Assiataut  SrABnisH,  Inatmctor 
Cheney.    8  hours  pvr  week.  S  students  examined. 

Dermatology.  — Prof euor  White.     2  hours  per  week.  6  students  examined. 

Otology.  — Professor  Blake,  Professor  J.  O.  Gbbbb,  AstistantBBTABT.  9  Imibm 
per  week.  S  students  exan^oed. 

Laryngology.  — Instmctor  DbBlois,  Instnujtor  Pablo w,  Instrnctor  Cimilido*. 
2  hours  per  wei'k.  4  atndents  examinad. 
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Qjitaeeologr.  —  Profetior  Baker,    Initructor  Datirpobt,   Aniitwit   Switt, 

Initmctor  Waihbobs,  luatructor  Bokkaqe.     2  hoars  per  week. 

S3  itndenti  exunined. 
DUesaei  of  CUIdTen.  —  Frofeiior  Botoh,   Initrnclot  Buokikohah,  AaiuUnt 

Wbhtwortb.     1  hour  per  week.  U  itudenti  ezunined. 

DU«u«l  of  th«  Nerroiu   Syateia.  —  ProfeiioT  Pdtraii,    Instructor   Walton. 

Inatructor  Khapp.     1  hoar  per  week.  5  itadents  eiamlned. 

HeaUl  Diteuea.  —  Lecturer  FissaB,  Imtnictor  Cowlbs.     H  honra  per  week. 
Clinical. Obatetrica.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richabdhon.  Anociate  Frofeiior  C.  M. 

Gbeem,  Aisutant  RErnoLDS,  Aitittant  TowHtSKD.     1  hour  per  week. 

21  Itndenti  exaroined. 
Operative  Obitetrici.  —  Profeiior  W.  L.  Richabdioh,  Auociate  Profeaior  C.  H. 

Gbbeh,  Atilitant  Bbtholdi,  AHlttant  Towhbucd.     i  hour  per  week. 

16  student!  examined. 
Operative  Surgery.  —  Professor  C.  B.  Portbb,  Inatructor  Bdbbeu.,  Assistant 

MoBKa,    Assistant   Eluot,    Assistant  Harkuotom,    Assistant  8cni>i>BB. 

i  boot  per  week.  11  stadeoU  exandned. 

Legal  Medicine.  —  Professor  Dxapbx.    1  hour  per  week.    B  students  ezamined. 
Hyfpeue.  —  Lecturer  DiTBiinr.     i  hour  per  week.  $  students  examined. 

Bacteriology.  —  Aaat.  Professor  Ebhst,  Demonstrator  Jagbbon,  Assistant  Stohs, 

Assistant  Bubb,  Assistant  McCollom.     1  hour  per  week. 

SI  stadeuts  examined. 
Syphilis. — Instructor  Qbbbmo dob.    1^  hour*  per  week. 
OrtbopaedlCB.  — Ajst.  Professor  Bradford.    }  hoar  per  week. 
Clinical  Medicine. — Instmotor  GAmrBrr,  Instmctor  Vickbrt.    1  hoar  per  week. 
Pathology.  —  Dr.  W.  F.  WHmrBT.    |  hour  per  week. 
Sorgery.  —  Protesaor  Wabbeb,  Inatructor  Hon Aaa,  Inatmetor  Gat,  Inatractor 

Carot,  Aaaiatant  Watbok,  Inatractor  Bdrrrll.    8  hours  per  week. 

Many  of  ttie  studies  of  the  fourth  year  were  elective. 
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BXAMIKATIOKB  FOB  ADMISSION. 

,Kng-    Elee.  Otn.        QuL       p.__j 
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j^^ /Offered   .   .  61        60       66      66  89         !4        1_ 
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,     '^  I  Conditjoned  81        11         8        1  88  1         J 
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I  Undergradnktea    ■  1 17 
Of  these  27  %  were  College  graduate*. 

The  whole  number  of  atudenta  In  ftttendance :  — 

la  Gonriea  for  gradnatea 68 

Fonrth  Claai 88 

TUrdClaai IM 

Second  CliM '.       188 

FiratClu* 186 


Total. 


478 


AppUcanta  for  Degree  . 
Bejeeted 


Of  the  36  students  who  Tcceired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  fonr 
jear«'  conne,  16  received  the  degree  turn  laiidt,  and  8  received  the  d^iree  of 
Mailer  of  Arts  together  with  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
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George  Bridge*   Henthaw.  A.I 
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THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

To  THX   FS£Sn>BKT  OF  THE  U  KIVEBSITr  : 

Sib,  — I  beg  leave  to  sobmit  the  following  report,  u  De&n  of  the 
Dental  Faculty,  for  the  year  1893-94 :  — 

The  munber  of  students  matriculstiog  was  aixty-tbree,  divided  u 
follows :  first,  or  Freshman  year,  thirty-one ;  second,  or  Jonior  year, 
fourteen ;  third,  or  Senior  year,  eighteen.  Of  these,  two  IVom  the 
fiist-yew  clasB,  subsequently  left  the  School  and  entered  the  Medical 
School.  At  the  Commencement  in  June,  1894,  fourteen  were  gradu- 
ated, and  five  failed  to  pass  one  or  more  of  the  examinations.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  degree  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  pass  examinations 
in  all  the  required  atndies. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year,  excepting  elementary  practical 
Operative  Dentistry,  are  wholly  in  the  Medical  School,  consisting  of 
Anatomy,  Professor  Dwight,  with  dissections ;  Physiolc^-,  Professor 
Bowditch,  with  practical  work  in  the  Physiological  Laboratoiy ;  Gen- 
eral and  Medical  Chemistry,  with  abundant  laboratory  work,  A8so<nate 
Professor  Hills;  and  Histology,  Professor  Minot.  In  order  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  second  year,  each  student  must  pass  in  a 
minority  of  these  studies.  Drs.  Monks,  Worcester  and  Walton, 
of  the  Medical  School  corps  of  instructors  hare  also  given  regular 
instruction  in  the  Dental  School  in  their  respective  specialties  of 
Satgical  Pathology,  Dental  Chemistry,  and  Neurolc^y,  during  the 
second  and  third  year.  The  professors  and  inslractors  of  the  Dental 
School  also  give  lectures  on  the  subjects  of  their  respective  branches, 
devoting  thereto  the  first  hour  of  each  week  day.  The  rest  of  each 
day  is  devoted  to  practical  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry 
in  their  respective  laboratoiies.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  are 
Dental  Pathology,  Orthodontia,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work,  Operative  Dentistry,  and  Mechanical  Dentistry.  The  prac- 
tical branches  of  Dentistry,  requiring,  besides  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  theory,  manipulative  skill  of  a  high  order  which  can  only 
be  obtuned  by  devoting  much  time  and  effort  to  practical  woric, 
necessarily  call  for  much  the  larger  part  of  the  students'  time.  For 
this  purpose  the  Mechanical  and  Operative  Infirmaries  afford  ample 
opportunities.  Patients  are  never  wanting.  The  work  is  performed 
under  the  supervision  of  interested  and  skilled  instructors,  and  its 
character  is  such  that,  without  advertising,  our  rooms  are  filled  with 
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pitlenta.  These  Inflrmaries,  while  fkilly  perfonning  the  fimctioiis  of 
Schools  for  the  inBtructiou  of  students,  sre  also  Hospitals  or  Dispen- 
saries where  the  poor  can  obtain  relief  fh>in  much  terribly  acute  suf- 
fering. Not  only  are  teeth  cared  for,  but  artificial  t«eth  are  inserted, 
and  im^Iar  and  deformed  mouths  made  presentable  and  capable 
of  performing  the  ftmctions  of  mastication.  Artificial  vela  are  also 
inserted  for  the  dosnre  of  deft  palates  and  the  restoration  of  the 
functions  of  maatication  and  deghition,  and  fractures  of  the  Jaws  are 
repaired.  I>nring  the  last  year  the  construction  of  an  artificial  nose 
was  undertaken  by  one  of  our  students,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  this  unusual  operaticm  was 
carried  to  a  succeasfiil  conclusion.  Many  of  these  cases  are  seldom 
seen  In  private  practice ;  and  such  is  the  success  of  our  dental  methods 
that  surgeons  are  getting  to  recognize  their  atiltty,  and  patients  having 
deft  palates  and  ftactured  jaws  are  being  sent  to  us  for  treatment  in 
greater  and  greater  numbers,  not  only  by  private  practitioners,  but 
fh>m  hospitals.  Clinical  instruction  of  a  very  valuable  kind  in  spedal 
methods  of  practice  has  been  given  by  Drs.  Dwight  M.  Clapp  and 
W.  H.  Potter. 

The  change  to  a  required  three-years'  course  in  the  School  rendered 
feasible  ihe  separation  of  the  second  and  third-year  men  into  two 
dasses,  and  these  with  their  instmctors  so  crowded  our  rooms  t^t 
more  space  became  imperatively  neceasary.  Therefore,  permission 
was  obtained  from  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  to  ftirther  alter 
and  improve  the  old  building  on  North  Grove  Street  to  fit  it  for  our 
uses.  During  the  summer  vacation  this  work  has  been  going  on  and 
is  now  ftbont  completed.  Very  commodious  Operating  and  Mechanical 
rooms  are  now  secured,  and,  although  not  crowded,  are  already  well 
filled  ;  BO  that  the  necessity  for  a  new  huildiog  is  still  pressing  ou  ns. 
The  attempt  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose,  though  suspended  during 
the  hard  times,  has  not  been  dropiied,  but  will  be  revived  whenever 
circumstances  render  it  feasible. 

In  the  Operative  department,  Drs.  Howe,  Kelley  and  Codman 
dedined  a  reappointment,  and  Drs.  C  E.  Perkins,  C.  M.  Keep  and 
F.  T.  Taylor,  were  appointed  instructors  for  one  year. 

In  the  Mechanical  department  all  the  instructors  have  retained  their 
positions.  The  work  of  the  instructors  in  both  departments  baa  been 
exceptionally  interested  and  good,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing their  own  interest  to  the  stndcnts  under  their  instruction. 

Dr.  Nathan  P.  Wyllie  was  appointed  Assistant  Demonstrator  in 
Operative  Dentistry.  Drs.  Paul  and  Moriaity  have  done  their  usual 
good  work  as  demonstrators,  and  have  consented  to  retain  their 
positions  for  another  year. 
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In  the  department  of  Orthodontia,  or  Teetb-regulatioD,  thirty-eight 
patienta  were  treated,  and  serenty-eight  appliances  made  and  applied. 
The  appreciation  by  the  patients  of  the  work  done  for  them  is  in- 
creasing. Uany  difficult  and,  at  first  sight,  iq>pareatly  hopeless 
cases  have  been  saccessfully  treated,  so  that  deformed  featores  hare 
been  mode  presentable,  and  faulty  articolation  cured. 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Cooke  has  continued  his  successful  management  of 
the  department  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  and  he  has  received  an 
appointment  as  instmctor  in  this  spedolty  for  three  years. 

The  osnal  number  of  lectures  was  given  by  each  professor  in  hia 
spedal  department,  following  the  some  general  course  as  in  former 
years. 

In  the  Operative  department,  the  number  of  patients  treated  was 
5477,  for  whom  17,061  operations  of  every  variety  were  performed. 
In  the  Mechanical  department  there  were  over  1600  operations, 
mainly  the  insertion  of  artittcial  teeth  on  the  vorioaa  bases ;  but  in- 
cluding several  cases  of  cleft  palate,  several  fractured  Jaws,  and  the 
one  artifidal  nose,  already  referred  to  above,  which  is  so  natural  that 
a  close  inspection  is  required  to  discover  its  real  nature. 

Dr.  Boardman  has  continued  his  falthflil  and  interested  care  of  oar 
Museum,  and  it  continues  to  grow  by  contributions  from  Alumni 
and  other  practitioners  who  are  interested  in  the  collection.  The  new 
class  entering  in  September,  1894,  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  histoty 
of  the  School,  and  the  quality  of  their  entrance  examinations  showed 
great  improvement  over  that  of  former  years. 

THOMAS  H.  CHANDLEB.  Dean. 

BoiTon,  Norember  6,  18M. 
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THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  PRBSIDSNT  OP  THE  UmVERSITY  : 

Sm,  —  I  respectniUy  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  I 
Institution  for  the  year  1898-94 :  — 

Sixteen  stadeats  were  in  attendance  —  tno  of  them  nativea  of 
Japan  —  and  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  waa 
conferred  upon  one  student  at  Commencement. 

Instruction  was  given  as  usual  in  Agriculture  by  Uessrs.  Motley 
and  Hersey,  in  Horticulture  by  Mr.  Watson,  in  Botany  by  Mr. 
Kidder,  and  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  by  Professor  Storer.  la 
addition  to  their  work  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  aeveral  of  the  stadenU 
spent  more  or  less  time  at  Cambridge  in  the  class  rooms  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  College. 

The  decision  of  the  Corporation,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  Bussey  Farm  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  agricultural  departinent. 
Not  only  was  the  farm  deprived  by  this  act  of  all  the  upland  which  ia 
suitable  for  tests  and  experiments,  but  a  not  inconsiderable  source  of 
income  to  the  agricultural  department  has  been  cutoff.  Taking  rainy 
and  droughty  years  as  they  came,  the  net  receipts  of  that  part  of  th« 
fkrm  which  has  this  year  been  added  to  the  Arboretum  fluctuated 
between  1700  and  (900  annually,  and  this  sum  could  readily  have 
been  increased  as  the  income  of  the  farm  from  other  sources  becams 
assured  and  the  earnings  thus  obtained  permitted  the  carrying  out  of 
contemplated  improvements.  The  real  gains  recently  made  by  the 
farm  are  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  tliat  if  the  seventy  acres  of  upland 
which  have  this  year  been  alienated  had  been  taken  away  even  so 
recently  as  two  or  three  years  ago  the  farm  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  highly  unprofitable  device  of  buying  hay  to 
feed  the  animals  which  are  taken  to  board  there  or  else  to  have  gone 
out  of  business  altt^ether.  Thanks  to  the  skill  and  good  judgment 
of  the  farm  superintendent,  Mr.  Edmund  Hersey,  such  radical  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  low-lying  meadows,  that  large 
crops  of  excellent  hay  are  now  obtained  from  them,  in  place  of  the 
wild  sedges  which  formerly  grew  there,  and  the  farm  will  consequently 
still  be  able  to  maintain  itself.  But  it  is,  at  the  least,  disheartening, 
at  the  moment  when  a  previously  neglected  part  of  the  estate  has 
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with  much  toil  and  trouble  been  broagbt  into  extremely  good  condition 
ftud  the  way  thus  been  made  plain  tor  a  liberal  management  of  the 
npl&nd  —  and  for  the  making  of  improvements  there  —  that  the  whole 
of  it  should  be  taken  away  without  a  shadow  of  advantage  or  com- 
pensation to  the  department  which  previously  enjoyed  the  income 
trom  the  land. 

F.  H.  STOREB,  Dean. 
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THE  VETERINAIIY  SCHOOL. 

To  THB  PbXSIDKNT   OF  THE  UnITIBSITT  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  BnbmH  herewith  the  tirelftb  annual  report  of  tlie 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Of  the  seven  members  of  the  third  class  all  presented  themselres 
for  the  final  ezaminationa,  Ave  being  sacoeasful.  There  were  four 
other  applications  for  the  degree,  made  by  students  who  had  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  the  School  as  to  time  of  attendance, 
etc.,  bot  wIh>,  for  varioae  reaaoiis,  had  not  been  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  third  class.  Of  these,  two  were  auccessfnl ;  so  that  there 
were  seven  graduates  for  tbe  year. 

There  are  now  sixty-one  registered  students  in  the  School,  dindsd 
as  follows :  Nine  in  tho  third  class,  fourteen  in  the  seoond,  twenty- 
eight  in  the  first,  and  ten  in  the  special.  There  were  thirty-nine 
applicants  for  the  admisaiou  examioatioD,  of  whom  twenty-t&ree  were 
successful. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  rthe  encouraging  growth  of  tbe  last 
few  years,  in  the  number  of  students  coming  to  us,  has  been  fully 
maintained ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  five  yeara  ago  we  had 
an  entire  attendance  of  but  twenty  students  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  progress  in  this  direction  will  be  considered  satisfactory. 

In  my  last  report  to  you  the  fact  was  pointed  out  that  two  important 
subjects  of  study  had  been  added  to  the  course ;  and  that  this  enlaige- 
mcnt  had  been  possible  because  ProfcBsor  Whitney  and  Dr.  Fobs  had 
been  willing  to  give  instruction  in  Comparative  Pathology  and  tbe 
Diseases  of  D<^a,  respectively,  without  remuneraUoD.  This  instruc- 
tion is  still  being  given,  but  no  provision  whatever  has  been  made  for 
paying  the  instructoi's.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be ;  and  I  earnestly 
desire  that  the  valuable  services  of  these  two  teachers  shall  receive 
some  acknowledgement.  Enthusiasm  in  one's  profession,  and  a 
certain  amonnt  of  self-sacriSce,  are  commendable,  and  may  properly 
be  expected ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  healthful  policy  for  the 
School  to  accept  gratuitous  service  except  for  special  objects  and 
brief  periods. 

I  also  called  your  attention  last  year  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  Pathok^cal  Laboratory  in  the  School,  that  our  students  might 
have  full  instruction  in  branches  of  medicine  which  were  then  rapidly 
developing,  and  would*  undoubtedly  beoome  an  important '  part  of 
veteriDaiy  instruction  in  the  near  Aiturc.     This  appeal,  like  others  of 
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tbe  sort  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  making  in  these  reports,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last  twelve  years,  has  as  yet  met  with  no 
response.  If  such  a  laboratory  could  have  been  established  at  that 
time,  it  could  now  have  been  oCFered  with  all  its  resonrces  to  the 
State  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners  for  their  investigations,  and 
would  have  become  a  source  of  mutual  advantages.  As  it  is,  that 
Board  will  now  establish  a  laboratory  of  its  own  in  which,  I  very 
much  hope,  our  students  will  be  permitted  to  receive  some  valuable 
instruction.  This  by  no  means,  however,  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  a  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  tbe  School ;  since  the  amount 
of  instruction  that  can  now  be  given  must  be  limited  by  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  Commission. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  establishing  one  or  two  scholar- 
ships  in  the  School  for  meritorious  and  needy  students  of  the  second 
or  third  years,  has  been  presented  to  the  Faculty ;  and  the  Committee 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  report  that  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Faculty  will  be  able  to  sec  its  way  to  Gstablish  some  scholar- 
ships, notwithstanding  the  limited  finannial  resources  of  the  School ; 
and  further,  that  in  their  belief  this  mode  of  beneficence  may  appeal 
to  some  charitably  disposed  person  who  may  be  induced  to  foand 
scholarships  in  the  School.  There  has  been  no  year  in  our  experience 
in  which  such  aids  could  not  have  been  well  used ;  and  several  good 
students  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  Scliool  from  lack  of  moQcy 
before  completing  their  studies.  This  always  seems  hard,  even  when 
the  possibility  of  such  a  result  has  been  realized  by  the  student  from 
the  first;  but  when  it  happens,  as  it  hiis  several  times,  that  some 
entirely  unforseen  circumstances  make  further  tuition-payments  im- 
possible for  him,  tbe  disappointment  and  loss  are  doubly  severe. 

Finances.  — The  itemized  account  in  the  Statement  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University  shows  that  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  the  School  has  c.inied  *.i:iO.'i,00,  as  against  $4378.27  for 
the  previous  year  —  a  gain  of  S92li.7;5.  A  very  careful  estimate  lias 
again  shown  the  running  ex|)ensea  to  be  about  $8000.00,  —  certainly 
no  more  than  that  amount, — therefore  the  deficit  incurred  by  the  School 
as  a  result  of  its  operations  during  the  year  is  about  $2,695.00.  An 
endowment  of  $1)0,000.00  would  bring  ex|icnscs  within  receipts. 

Another  nud,  I  think,  eminently  proper  and  safe  means  of  adding 
to  tlic  incomo  of  the -Sehool  would  lie  to  increase  the  tuition-fee.  Here- 
tofore this  charjre  has  been  8100.00  a  year  with  $5.00  matriculation 
fee,  paid  at  the  befjinninfi  of  the  first  yenr  only,  and  a  fee  of  $30.00 
payalile  at  graduation.  This  is  iho  only  departmeut  of  the  University 
which  charges  less  than  $150.00  a  jcnr,  exec|it  the  Divinity  School. 
Durinp  llu;  year  just  passed  it  lias  cost  the  School  very  nearly  $157.00 
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to  teach  each  student.  I  therefore  recommend  that  after  the  close  of 
the  year  1894-95  all  students  coming  to  this  School  be  required  to 
pay  a  tuition-fee  of  SI50.00  a  jear ;  and  that  no  further  fee  be  chained 
either  for  matriculation  or  graduation. 

As  pointed  out  in  this  report  for  1891-92,  tlie  American  Vetcriuar; 
profession  had  come  at  that  time  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  tha 
value  of  a  three  years'  course  of  graded  study,  as  instituted  by  Har- 
vard University.  This  feeling  has  constantly  gained  strength  since 
then,  and  during  the  last  year  a  convention  of  representatives  from 
all  of  the  Schools  was  called,  by  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  to  meet  in  Buffalo  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether 
it  wonid  be  possible  for  all  Schools  to  institute  similar  courses. 

This  meeting  was  attended' by  representatives  of  five  out  of  four- 
teen Schools.     After  considerable  discussion  it  was  voted  :  — 

"First,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  hereafter  all 
veterinary  schools  issuing  diplomas  shall  require  attendance  on  a. 
course  of  instruction  extending  over  tiiree  years  of  not  less  than  six 
months  each,  the  time  to  be  counted  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  actual  instruction  given  in  each  year,  exclusive  of  time 
devoted  to  final  examinations ;  and  that  no  diploma  shall  be  issued 
to  any  candidate  until  he  has  complied  witl)  all  sucli  requirements. 

"  Second,  That  the  first  four  sections,  oq  page  405  of  the  Harvard 
Announcement  for  1893-94,  under  the  bead  of  Admissions,  Iw  recom- 
mended for  adoption:  —  That  each  applicant  will  be  required  to  rend 
aloud  a  selected  passage  from  ordinary  English  prose  ;  to  write  legibly 
and  correctly  en  English  composition  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
words ;  to  write  English  prose  from  dictation  ;  and  the  simple  and 
compound  rules  of  Arithmetic,  including  decimal  fractions. 

"Thii-d,  Tliat  all  examination  papers,  includiug  tJiose  for  admis- 
sion, be  preserved  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  si.'c  months,  tlrnt  they 
may  be  inspected  by  any  properly  delegated  body  from  the  United 
States  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

"  Fourth,  That  there  shall  be,  at  least,  four  veterinarians  attached 
to  the  teaching  staff  of  all  veterinary  schools  issuing  diplomas." 

Following  this  an  Association  of  the  Veterinary  Faculties  of  North 
America  was  formed,  temporary  officers  were  elected,  and  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  to  meet  again  in  Philadelphia  in  September. 

The  Philadelphia  meeting  was  called  to  order  on  September  18th ; 
a  number  of  sessions  were  lield  ;  the  action  of  the  Itutfalo  meeting 
was  approved;  the  entire  list  of  recommendations,  as  herein  given, 
was  accepted  ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  new  Association  was  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  schools. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  staodard  herein  laid  down  is  far  from 
being  what  it  should  be,  or  what  is  alreadj'  demaoded  by  us,  yet  all 
persons  will  see  that  for  a  first  effort  in  the  upward  direction,  the 
etep  is  a  great  one,  placing,  as  it  does,  a  large  majority  of  the  schools 
upon  the  basis  of  a  Ihree-yearB'  graded  course,  with  on  honestly  raain- 
taiued  entrance  examination. 

The  promise  for  the  future  of  the  department  of  veterinary  medicine 
becomes  brighter  and  brighter.  Much  has  been  done  without  endow- 
ment ;  much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Endowment  for  both 
School  and  Hospital  is  ni^ently  needed,  and  would  greatly  increaae 
Uie  commercial,  scientific,  and  beneficent  valoe  of  the  departmeat. 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN,  Dean. 
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To  THB  FbEBIDBUT  of  the  UlflTEBnTT  : 

8nt,  —  I  h&ve  the  honor  to  enbinit,  herewith,  m;  report  on  the 
Veterinary  Hospital  for  the  jeta  1893-94. 

Finances. — The  total  earnings  for  the  year  are  120,126.60,  an 
increase  of  $258.05  over  those  of  1892-9S.  Of  this  total  $1,692.86 
was  not  collectedprior  to  July  31st,  and  consequentlj  does  not  appear 
in  the  Treasurer's  report  of  the  year. 

The  total  expenditure,  including  salaries  of  the  Hospital  staff, 
was  $17,948.04. 

The  earnings  would  have  materially  increased  had  it  not  been  for 
the  general  business  depression  which  began  abontJanaary  1st,  which 
caused  a  lai^  portion  of  tJie  pleasure  horses  to  be  wintered  in  the 
country,  and  the  truck  tiorses  to  I>e  used  not  over  half  time.  In  this 
connection  the  following  facts  may  be  of  interest :  — >  For  the  first  Ave 
months  of  the  year  1693-94,  viz.,  August,  September,  October, 
NoTember  and  December,  the  earnings  showed  an  increase  in  every 
month  over  those  for  the  same  months  of  1892-93,  amounting  in  the 
total  to  $900.05  ;  but  on  January  1st,  business  began  to  fall  off  to 
such  an  extent  that  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  the  earn- 
ings were  $787.10  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year, 
BO  that  the  total  surplus  for  the  year  was  cut  down,  as  previously 
indicated,  to  $368.05.  Had  the  Hospital  continued  to  increase  its 
earnings  throughout  the  year  at  the  rate  of  the  first  five  months,  it 
would  have  shown  $2,161.42  in  excess  of  the  earnings  of  the  pre- 
vious year ;  and  had  fJie  same  general  business  oonditions  continued 
throughout  the  year  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  might  not  have 
reasonably  expected  such  a  result. 

The  following  table  shows  the  earnings  of  ttie  Hospital  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  —  that  is,  ever  since  its  establishment :  — 


Ten. 

ItonliV.. 

Tmt. 

E«»ii>8.. 

188S-M.   . 

.    .    .    $9,620.68 

X889.-90  ■  .    . 

.    .    918,021.96 

I8S4-e6.    . 

.    .    .     14,008.40 

1690-91  .    .    . 

.   .      17,468.21 

1886-M.   . 

.    .    .     14,926.17 

1891-92  .    .    . 

.    .      20,007.48 

1886-87.    . 

,    .    .     14,848.16 

1892-98.    .    . 

.    .       19,878.« 

188T-«e.   . 

.    .    .     13.820.07 

1698-94.   .    . 

.    .       90,lSe.4O 

1888-89.    . 

.    .   .     15,066.94 
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BepAira  and  improve  meats  have  been  made  during  the  present  year 
to  the  extent  of  $604.08. 

Forge.  — Tfae  work  in  this  division  has  been  condocted  in  a  manner 
■vary  satisfactoty  to  both  the  patrons  and  the  offlceis  of  the  Hospital, 
and  the  earnings  are  in  excess  of  those  of  any  previous  year  in  its 
Jiistory.  Demonstrations  on  horse  shoeing  bare  been  given  daily  to 
the  stadents  of  the  third  class. 

The  Hospital,  erected  as  it  was  in  1882  when  the  school  was  in  its 
infancy,  is  now  not  well  adapted  to  carrying  on  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  work  in  the  best  manner  possible ;  and  consequently  it  is 
■open  to  unfavorable  critidBm,  which  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say 
is  sometimes  just. 

A  consideration  of  the  following  table  will  show  very  cleariy  that 
the  treatment  of  dogs  and  other  small  auimala  has  increased  little  by 
little,  until  now  the  number  of  these  animals  brought  hither  is  con- 
siderable. The  fair  inference  is  that  the  people  have  appreciated 
more  and  more  the  efforts  tbat  have  been  made  here  to  provide  good 
accommodations  and  iotelligent  treatment  for  their  animals  when  suf- 
fering from  disease  and  accident. 


i3ss-ei.  . 

.  .  Dog*  189,  other  sniaU  anin 

1884-86.   . 

.  .     "280,     " 

ISSS-SG.   . 

.   .      "886,      

1866-87  .   . 

.    .      "820, 

1887-88.   . 

.   .      "     269,      "          * 

1888-89.   . 

.    .      "    876,      •■ 

1888-90.   . 

.   .      "    «5.      "        '■ 

189MI  .   . 

.   .      "    418,      "         " 

1891-92.   . 

.   .      "     4$2,      " 

1892-98.   . 

.   .      "     464.      

1898-94.   . 

.   .      ■'     668.      "         •■ 

While  this  ezbibitjon  is  one  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  Ute 
Hospital  management,  it  is  still  not  without  its  embarassments ;  the 
fact  being  that  the  full  limit  of  our  accommodations  for  these  animals 
has  been  reached,  lieside  the  number  that  were  treated  here,  as 
«hown  in  the  table,  there  have  been  302  doga  and  79  otber  animals 
presented  to  which  we  could  not  offer  suitable  quarters.  A  dog 
infii-mary,  such  as  we  need,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
ample  space,  light  and  cheerful  quarters  well-warmed  and  free  from 
draughts,  and  all  facilities  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  lai^ 
variety  of  coses  which  are  brought  to  us  in  greater  numbers  than 
to  any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  Not  only  are  good  surround- 
ings essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  patdent ;  tbey  are  also  neces- 
.sary  for  the  satisfaction  of  owners  who  entrust  to  our  care  unimitlii 
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which  enter  intimately  into  their  domestic  and  sociftL  life,  and  to 
which  much  sentiment  attaches.  New  quartere  are  absolntely  essen- 
tial for  this  department.  They  should  contain  different  wards  for 
the  several  classea  of  disease.  The  floors  and  walls  ahoald  be  of 
glazed  tiles,  and  the  cages  of  wire.  Wards  so  fitted  can  be  kept 
in  perfect  sanitary  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  present  a  most 
pleasing  effect. 

Distemper,  which  is  highly  contagions  and  the  most  fatal  disease 
among  (logs,  requires  a  separate  ward,  so  fitted  that  it  can  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected.  The  laity  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  and  much  criticism,  both  just 
and  unjust,  is  apt  to  arise  if  the  kennel  arrangements  do  not  afford 
the  most  perfect  facilitiea  for  treating  and  isolating  it.  With  proper 
treatment  under  favorable  conditions  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
call  be  greatly  diminished.  Equally  important  is  a  special  ward  for 
the  varione  skin  diaeases  to  which  the  dog  Is  liable.  Many  of  these 
arc  contagious  and  stubborn  in  the  extreme,  resisting  treatment  for  a 
long  time.  A  perfectiy  appointed  wash-room  in  connection  with  such 
a  ward  ia  of  great  importance.  The  treatment  of  young  doga  and 
puppies  is  full  of  difQcnltiea,  just  as  the  treatment  of  sick  children  is 
more  difficult  than  that  of  adults.  Tonng  animals  should  have  a  ward 
to  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  benevolent  peraoD  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  do  something  for  this  favorite  animal,  may  be  prevailed 
upon  to  provide  at  least  one  properly  arranged  and  thorong^y 
•quipped  hospital  In  tiie  United  Sutea  for  the  treatment  of  dogs. 

I  would  again  call  attention  io  the  pressing  need  of  room  for  the 
establiahmeDt  of  a  Free  Clinic  where  the  animals  of  the  poor  may  be 
treated.  In  our  present  limited  quarters  this  is  impossible.  An 
immense  amount  of  animal  suffering  can  be  relieved  if  some  provision 
can  be  made  whereby  a  suitable  building  can  be  obtained,  even 
though  it  be  somewhat  removed  trota  the  Hospital. 

The  records  of  the  Out-Clinic  show  that  727  horses,  3S2  dogs 
and  79  other  animals  were  treated  during  the  year.  The  hospital 
has  therefore  been  able  to  offer  to  students  available  clinics  as 
follows : — 

Hocpital  Wardt,  diuly  eiaminadon  and  treatment : 

An  BTerageof  lOhoriei  each  da/ 6,819  da7S  of 

"         "         "  84  other  aninu]*  each  dmy   .   .  8,672    "      " 

Ont  CUnica,  hones,  dogs,  and  other  uumals    .    .   .  1,I9S  uunulj. 

Opentioni 667 

Ezaminatioiu  for  •oundneBi 19S 

I7,S88 
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A  table  appended  showa  the  clBssiflcation  and  t 
la  tbey  have  been  ptewnted. 


1898-9*. 

II 

! 

'^' 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

, 

1 
1 

l| 

& 

ii 

8 

eo 

19 

2 

46 

S 

S3 

K 

18 

DeoetnbOT. 

9 

S6 

19 

9 

46 

61 

2S 

1 

Jmiuait-  . 

IB 

13 

10 

D 

88 

SO 

80 

4 

Febra&rjF   . 

6 

38 

11 

G 

11 

87 

88 

84 

40 

Mmrch     .    . 

20 

60 

10 

2 

63 

14 

87 

46 

4R 

April  .    .    . 

10 

47 

80 

4 

10 

M 

13 

GO 

80 

49 

M.y    .    .   . 

1* 

BO 

SG 

S 

48 

K 

38 

21 

Jww   .    . . 

U 

SS 

is 

8 

49 

6T 

83 

2 

jQly    .    .   . 

IG 

40 

U 

2 

43 

80 

21 

S 

Auguat   .   . 

4 

SI 

18 

7 

60 

82 

84 

e 

12 

36 

12 

3 

48 

46 

32 

1 

October.    . 

Totali  .    . 

9 

47 

le 

2 

S3 

80 

87 

1 

133 

689 

223 

49 

85 

G68 

80 

667 

886 

78 
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During  the  past  jear  there  have  been  treated  within  tJie  Hospital 
495  horaea,  the  combiued  treatment  lasting  over  a  period  of  6S19 
dajB ;  also  568  doge  and  79  other  animala,  the  combined  treatment 
lasting  over  a  period  of  8672  days.  otiw 

ATerage  anmber  of  daji  each  uiimiil  remidned  in  HoapluJ  .    .    14 —  164- 

Average  namber  in  Hotpilal  per  Aij 19 —         14-t- 

InstTuctian,  —  Special  instructiona  have  been  given  by  the  sur- 
geons every  morning,  from  8  to  10,  to  members  of  the  third  cla» 
who  asBist  in  the  application  of  dreasinga  and  Uie  care  of  all  patienta 
in  the  Hospital  wards ;  the  clasa  being  divided  into  Uiree  sections, 
dressers,  dispensers,  and  visitors,  serving  in  rotation  in  their  respective 
capacities.  While  the  dressers  are  performing  their  duties  in  the 
Hospital,  the  dispensers  are  preparing  the  necessary  medicines  and 
dressings  in  the  Pharmacy,  tinder  the  direction  of  the  Kesident  House 
Surgeon.  The  visitors  in  their  turn  attend  all  outside  calls  with  the 
visiting  surgeons,  a  privilege  which  gives  them  opportunities  of  study- 
ing the  differences  between  the  methods  pursued  in  Hospital  and 
out-door  practice. 

Every  moniing,  from  10  to  11,  a  cliuical  lecture  is  given  in  one  of 
the  wards  to  members  of  the  first  and  second  class. 


Monday,    .   . 

.  Dr.  Howard. 

Thariday, 

.  Prof.  Otgood. 

Tnesdaj,  .    . 

.  Dr.  LaBaw. 

Friday,.   . 

.  Dr.  LeoDMd. 

Wedneiday, . 

.  Prof.  Lyman. 

Saturday, . 

.  Dr.  FoM. 
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From  11  to  1,  Surgical  Operations,  of  which  there  were  perfoimed 
duriog  the  paat  year  657.  Members  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
are  expected  to  be  present. 

EzaminatioDS  for  Boundness,  out-clinics,  and  out-visits,  are  attended 
to  as  presented,  it  being  impossible  to  have  them  all  at  any  fixed 
hour ;  but  as  the  members  of  the  upper  class  devote  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  (wbeo  oot  engaged  at  lectures)  to  the  Hospital,  they  get 
benefit  from  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases.  Autopsies  have  been 
made  upon  all  animals  d3-ing  in  the  Hospital. 

The  subscription  plan  which  has  been  pursued  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  School,  has  now  been  given  up.  In  my  report  of 
1892-93  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  guarantee  fund  of  tlSOO 
would  render  possible  its  abandonment  on  May  Slst,  1894 ;  and  on 
January  28th  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  AnguatDB 
Uemenway ;  — 

"  Mr  Dear  Dr.  Osgood,  — I  fully  concur  with  what  you  say  in  your 
report  on  the  Veterinary  Hospital  regarding  the  advisability  of  abolishing 
tlie  subscription  plan.  We  must  try  to  do  something  about  it  at  the  next 
meedng  ol  the  Visiting  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Hekekwat." 

Following  this,  and  after  some  further  consideration  of  the  subject, 
Messrs.  Hemenwsy  and  Morgan  of  the  Viaiting  Committee  gave  the 
aum  of  tlfiOO  to  the  University,  to  be  applied  in  this  way ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  subscription  year  the  plan  was  definitely 
abandoned. 

FREDERICK  H-  OSGOOD, 

Surgeon  in  Charge, 
a  7, 1S94. 
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To  TBI  Frkbidemt  of  the  Unitersity  : 

Sir,  — Three  nambers  of  the  BuUetin  of  Harvard  XTniveraiiy  bare 
been  ieeued  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Tillinghast  during  the 
past  year.  The  last  one  (May,  1894)  contained  only  the  ofl^cial 
records  of  the  corporalion  and  overseers,  and  some  bibliographical 
notes,  it  having  been  decided  to  suspend  publication  of  the  lists  of 
accessions  to  the  libraries.  The  publication  of  the  official  reooids 
ftaTiDg  since  been  assigned  to  the  Harvard  Oradiiaie^  Magaaine,  <hi 
the  ground  that  they  would  be  seen  in  its  pages  by  a  larger  number  of 
alumni,  no  further  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  Trill  be  issued. 

We  have  not  added  to  our  BibHograpAical  Contribution  during  the 
year. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows:  — 


Pn«aitBiUa([n 

Tolmw* 

Oore  Ball  (Callage  Ubtaiy)  . 

La«  School 

Lawrence  Scientific  School .   . 

DiTlnitf  School 

Hcdlcal  School 

Muieum  of  Zoology  .       ... 
AMronomlcal  Ob*er»atoTy  .  . 
BotBDic  Qarden  (Herb&riam)  . 

Bnsiey  Iiutltniioa 

Peabod/  Muienm 

Arnold  ArborCnm 

10,826 
1,780 
186 
1,646 
4! 
678 
860 
23! 
60 
86 
466 

S23,024 
03,081 
8,874 
26,018 
2.041 
24,199 
7,710 
6,030 
8,600 
1,8(10 
6,466 

819,S31 
8.81T 

6,IS> 

670 
9,989 
8,666 

1,663 
6,600 

Totali 

13.788 

437,747 

860,868 

If  to  this  toUl  of  437,747  volumes  be  added  the  10,520  volumes 
of  the  permanent  collections  in  the  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  (see 
below)  we  have  a  grand  total  of  448,267  rolumes  for  the  University 
Library,  and  if  unbound  pamphlets  be  included  the  total  number 
is  798, G3o.  We  must  recoi'd  a  serious  loss  to  the  dcpaitmeot  of 
Biblical  literature  in  the  withdrawing  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mn. 
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Oeoi^e  Livennore  of  120  volumes  of  early  bibles,  snd  some  other  esrlf 
books  sod  manuscripts,  which  bad  been  deposited  in  the  library  by 
ber  husband  in  1859.  The;  form  part  of  the  libraiy  of  Mr.  Llrer^ 
more  wticb  is  to  be  sold  in  Boston,  in  November,  1894. 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  part  of  the  collection  in  the 
Museum  of  Zoolc^y,  is  only  in  part  included  in  the  count  of  the 
Museum  Librarj' ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  deduction  has  been 
made  in  the  general  library  for  volames  parted  with  on  exchange 
account. 

The  Medical  School  depends  upon  the  Collections  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Librarj-  AsBociation,  kindly  thrown  open  to  its  use. 

The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is 
as  follows :  — 


Laboratorit*. 

1.  Chemical 

i.  Zoological 

5.  Geological 

4.  Botanical 

6.  Phjaical 

5.  Phjrical  OeoKniphj  . 

7.  Hinentlo^cal  .... 

CSa*»-Scom»- 

1.  ClaMical 

5.  UMoij 

8.  United  States  Biatorj 

4.  Political  Bconomy  .   . 

6.  Mathematict    .... 
G.  French  

7.  EngllBh 

5.  Sonikrit 

9.  German 

10.  Social  QuMtiona     .  . 

13.  Philosophy 

13.  Semitic 

14.  llomance  Laiigniigea  . 

Total*    . 


An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  week  to  examine 
lie  shelves  of  these  libraries  by  the  shelMists,  and  the  titles  of  miss- 
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Ing  books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  iDstrnction  i>i  Imme- 
diate ohai^e  of  the  library  where  aach  loss  or  misplacement  has  been 
discovered.  Temporary  loans  of  books  from  Gore  Hall  are  made  to 
these  libraries  to  facilitate  the  instructioD  of  the  several  departments. 
Three  of  these  libraries  were  open  eveninga  for  DSe  when  Oore  Hall 
was  closed. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  Collections  there  were  added  b; 
gift  6026  volumes  and  16,598  pamphlets;  and  the  accessioDS  also 
indade  928  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  422 
volumes  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 

The  accessiona  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Library  (ex- 
oloding  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries)  have  been  as 
follows :  — 


187». 

.  10,888  Toli. 

lalSSS. 

.  14,6S8  ToU. 

la  1891  . 

.  18,*TG 

1880. 

.    t,M7     " 

"  1S8S  . 

.    9.191     •■ 

"  1892. 

.  13,785 

1881. 

.    9,804     '■ 

"  18ST  . 

.  11,924     ■• 

"  1893  . 

.»,3T0 

188S. 

.    9,102     '■ 

"  1888  . 

.  16,488      '■ 

'■  1894  . 

.W,788 

1888. 

.    0,818     ■' 

"  1889  . 

.  12,263     ■■ 

1884. 

.  12,880     '• 

•'  1890. 

.  16,061     " 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  HoU  in  1898-94 
aa  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


IMT-M. 

MS»-«e. 

iM>-aa 

an-n. 

un-ti. 

IMS-aa. 

v,^ 

1.  Booki  lent  oat  .   . 

8.  Oremight  me  of 
nuired  bookt  . 

66,880 
16,267 

20,360 

68,892 
14,299 

31,802 

74,906 
17,203 

24,989 

70.086 
16,861 

91,706 

71,434 
19,648 

20,469 

80,880 
28,671 

24,489 

82,618 
22,442 

26,377 

Tot»l(eicludlnfNo.S, 
which  UiDCl.inNo.l) 

80,006 

84,191 

92,109 

86,897 

91,082 

104,061 

106,060 

No-ofbookireterred 

6,S49 

6,848 

6,216 

6,253 

6,397 

"" 

T,«7 

The  increasing  number  of  books  reserved — of  whose  hall-use  no 
record  is  kept  —  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of  volumes 
used  in  the  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made.  The  establish- 
ment of  class-room  libraries,  checks  the  increase  of  the  figures  against 
the  class  marked  3  in  the  above  table.  It  is  the  observation,  how- 
ever, of  those  in  chai^  of  the  reference  service,  of  which  no  statistics 
are  kept,  that  it  is  constantly  increasing,  year  by  year,  and  that  the 
increase  for  last  year  was  very  great. 
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DBLIVERT  ROOM   COLLBCnOK. 


V^l. 

.»«».         «^ 

.««4. 

Bound  PeriodicmU  ...    ■  .  . 
RctereOM  Book*     ....:. 

8.198 
l,S48 

8,198 

2,m 

8.387 
8,668 

8,840 
2,704 

ToUb 

8,6*6 

B.607 

»,848 

e,044 

The  namber  of  Btndents  of  the  Badcliffe  College  who  have  borrowed 
books  daring  the  p&at  Hovea  years  is  shown  in  the  following  taU* :  — 


BOBBOWEB8  FROH  RADGLIFFI  COIXKOE. 


Inn. 

1MT~88. 

!««». 

18«H».|.»MI. 

!«!-«. 

!>»».. 

IMMt. 

$.  Book*  borrowed  . 
S.  Beierred  book*  . 

ee 

1,64S 
801 

1.M1 
299 

B4 

1.829 

28« 

S3 
980 
284 

Ill 

SS6 
127 

183 

1,0S7 

26 

108 

1,168 

183 

The  flgaies  in  the  third  class  are  incladed  in  class  no.  2.  Their  own 
collection  of  7000  books  supplies  natnrally  their  main  needs. 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  series  of  years  the  use  made  of 
"Admission-Cards,"  by  which  students  have  access  to  special  classes 
of  the  books  for  investigation  at  the  shelves :  — 


ADinaSIOH-C  ARDS . 


1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

HiitoiT     ■  ■ 

88 

74 

71 

81 

GS 

36 

41 

69 

68 

Scieoee     .  . 

14 

12 

14 

9 

6 

B 

9 

28 

27 

ArtdnoUIntiO 

16 

IS 

16 

24 

19 

IS 

IB 

4 

8 

Literature    . 

49 

es 

64 

27 

32 

88 

46 

62 

63 

CIsMka    .  . 

B2 

47 

42 

24 

22 

IB 

22 

2fi 

46 

Philowphy  . 

9 

8 

9 

16 

9 

12 

16 

6 

17 

Theology.  . 

13 

IS 

11 

6 

4 

8 

9 

13 

8 

PoUt  Ecoo. . 

44 

64 

49 

26 

13 

9 

14 

9 

16 

EdncidoD     . 

8 

264 

ses 

366 

212 

1S8 

144 

169 

206 

840 

Time*  of  Die 

5,820 

7,876 

7,980 

8,890 

6,490 

2,612 

8,629 

4,660 

6,974 

.,>«,g,l 
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STUDBHTS'   USE  OF  THE  SORE  HUX  LtBRABT. 


— 

,»«. 

.««.. 

i8ao-ai. 

im-M. 

IMl-ai. 

—  1 

1 

as 

P 

1 

S 

1 

* 

i 

1 

P 

i 

1 

l< 

1 

fi 

DiTlBttf  .     .    . 

26 

86 

86 

41 

R6 

89 

89 

41 

87 

47 

41 

I*w        .... 

ai7 

IRA 

264 

ISl 

279 

147 

803 

166 

894 

161 

858 

169 

Scientific    .   . 

RS 

21 

ee 

»7 

B8 

4S 

118 

71 

IBl 

98 

280 

139 

BeridentGnul. 

es 

74 

&R 

ai 

110 

92 

176 

161 

190 

167 

241 

200 

Senior  Qui  . 

214 

2oe 

278 

su 

M9 

260 

271 

261 

827 

800 

833 

296 

Junior  CUu  . 

2GS 

249 

244 

2S2 

264 

242 

IKH 

281 

828 

298 

362 

820 

SoplioQi.  Clua 

2U 

SR8 

SB2 

16S 

28S 

S46 

8S1 

2T4 

886 

298 

894 

813 

PiMhm.  Clui 

809 

216 

3SR 

216 

966 

217 

881 

284 

409 

254 

426 

262 

144 

1TI9 

100 
1959 

141 
18(7 

128 
1404 

169 
2162 

114 
1680 

149 
2404 

106 
1708 

162    116 

2677  186S 

1 

Tot.l«.  . 

1402 

im 

The  percentage  of  osera  among  tbe  nndergradnates  daring  recent 
fears  is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  bIiowb,  however,  only  each 
atndents  as  were  registered  at  the  general  delivery  desk  in  Gore  Hall, 
and  drew  books  at  that  desk :  — 


i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

SenioN      .... 

„ 

90 

90 

92 

96 

09 

97 

91 

89 

92 

91 

91 

Joniore      .... 

88 

86 

98 

96 

90 

98 

99 

95 

96 

92 

90 

90 

88 

86 

80 

98 

92 

94 

90 

90 

84 

82 

77 

79 

FMilmen.   .   .   . 

66 

80 

80 

78 

69 

77 

69 

67 

69 

61 

62 

69 

Eighteen  years  ago  only  57  fo  of  all  tbe  College  students  need  tbe 
Library.  In  the  last  year,  of  the  1656  uadergradiiates  only  SR9 
failed  to  borrow  books,  and  of  tiiis  Isst  number,  301  drew  out  "  re- 
served books,"  of  which  no  record  was  made  at  tbe  General  Delivery. 
This  reduces  the  number  of  students,  who  made  no  recorded  ase  of 
the  library  to  58  out  of  a  total  of  1636.  The  libraries  of  the  class 
rooms  and  laboratories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  students'  clubs,  provide 
reading,  special  as  well  as  general,  for  a  laige  number  of  onder- 
graduates,  including,  very  likely,  some  of  the  58  who  made  no  ase  of 
G<»eHa]I. 

There  is  no  record  of  tbe  use  made  of  the  523  periodicals,  corrent 
nombers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Reading  Boom,  and  open  to  eveij 
one's  inspection  without  formality. 
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BORROWERS   REGISTERED  AT  OORB  HALL. 


INl-Bt. 

iMS-oa. 

IMS-M. 

1,831 
196 
398 

1,929 
IflO 
869 

2.10* 
171 
489 

Totol 

1,826 

2,461 

2,767 

BDXDAT  CBE. 


itSMa. 

mt-tn. 

isiT-n. 

1«88-W. 

W8W0. 

iaao-»i. 

1NI-«I. 

IW*^. 

««4. 

D^fi  open . 

87 

87 

37 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

Uieri  .  .  . 

2,8*2 

2,880 

2,89* 

8,02* 

8,089 

8,10* 

3,28* 

8,716 

3,868 

Arera^.  . 

76 

77 

78 

SI 

83 

88 

88 

100 

99 

Hlgbist  no. 

108 

118 

106 

108 

118 

132 

119 

186 

186 

Mr.  Frank  Came;,  who  hae  immediate  charge  of  the  shelves, 
reports  that  5817  volumes  have  been  permaoently  placed  in  the 
new  stack  since  the  last  report,  making  137,417  so  placed  out  of 
the  volumes  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection.  This  includes 
1544  vohUDes  fonnerly  a  part  of  tiie  library  of  the  late  Francia 
Parkmaa. 

Mr.  Carney  verified  the  shelf-lista  of  the  classification  a  in  the  stack 
and  adjacent  parts  in  July,  showing  about  180,000  volumes.  Tho 
□amber  of  volumes  which  failed  to  be  accounted  for  was  165,  a 
large  increase  over  last  year,  and  equal  to  the  loss  in  1891,  when  a 
professional  thief  made  depredations.  Of  those  reported  missing  in 
previous  years  26  were  found  in  their  places,  having  been  silently 
returned  during  the  year.  Of  books  reported  missing  since  1883  there 
are  still  598  unaccounted  for;  S96  having  disappeared  from  the 
reserved  books,  and  202  from  the  stack.  Of  these  165  unaccounted* 
for  volumes  of  the  year  juat  closed  121  have  disappeared  from  the 
hooka  of  reference,  reserved  books,  and  other  collections  exposed  to 
the  handling  of  all  frequenters  of  the  Library,  the  other  44  having 
disappeared  from  the  shelves  to  which  only  the  staff  of  the  library, 
officers  of  the  College,  and  a  limited  number  of  other  persona 
have  access.  In  the  stack,  fewer  cases  than  usual  of  disarrangement 
were  discovered  owing  to  a  supervision  of  the  shelves  during  tba 
winter,  only  124  books  being  found  on  wrong  shelves. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  lossea  in  volnmes  Ibr  twehn 
yeara.  It  sbonld  be  remembered  that  these  losses  only  pertuD  to 
that  portion  of  the  library  which  has  been  rearranged  and  to  all 
new  books  received  since  1877.  The  rest  of  the  library  does  not 
afford  records  by  which  an  examination  can  t>e  satisfactorily  made :  — 

LOST  BOOKS,   1883-94. 


Nowokdacim.                   1 

T«im. 

BapoiMdloM. 

Bmrred. 

8««!k. 

T<M^ 

188? 

T8 

87 

17     - 

34 

41 

1884 

61 

41 

S 

7 

10 

18Btl 

70 

84 

H 

13 

8« 

1888 

48 

26 

9 

14 

SS 

1887 

86 

20 

8 

7 

16 

188B 

49 

S9 

18 

7 

30 

1889 

84 

17 

13 

6 

17 

1800 

93 

66 

34 

IS 

37 

1891 

176 

28 

119 

£8 

147 

1893 

65 

17 

25 

23 

48 

1893 

68 

14 

31 

18 

89 

1894 

166 

121 

44 

166 

ToUIb    . 

916 

318 

898 

203 

698 

This  unsatisfactory  condition  has  grown  out  of  < 
First,  ns  regards  tlie  stack,  it  is  open  to  the  entire  staff  of  instruction ; 
to  students  who  hold  cards  of  admission  ;  to  the  library  staff ;  and  to 
an  occasional  special  investigator.  Such  an  aggregate  of  frequenters 
will  have  an  inevitable  percentage  of  careless  people,  to  use  no 
hftrshcr  term.  Secondly,  as  regards  the  reserved  and  reference  books, 
they  are  practically  open  to  the  handling  of  any  one  who  chooses  to 
touch  them,  and  offer  a  field  for  depredation  to  any  irresponsible  per- 
son, who  places  tlie  sclflsh  enjoyment  of  a  book  or  the  pecuniary  gain 
of  its  possession,  higher  than  honesty,  or  who  finds  no  convenient 
opportunity  for  rectifying  acts  of  aberration  or  thoughtlessness.  The 
woret  feature  of  the  transaction  is  the  despicable  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  fellow  students,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  the  use  of  such 
books. 

The  818  instances  in  which  books  once  missing  have  reappeared 
are  probably  of  several  classes :  Clandestine  restitntious ;  undis- 
covered errors  of  library  assistants  in  returning  books  to  the  shelTeS) 
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or  in  rennmberiag  them ;  accidental  binding  of  two  thin  books  to- 
gether, or  tbe  disappearaace  anobserved  of  a  tbin  book  within  the 
eovon  of  another.    This  sort  of  mistake  is  very  infrequent. 

Mr.  Tillingbast  furoisbes  the  following  report  of  the  work  cf  the 
Catalogne  department :  — 


TITLBS  CATALOODBD. 


i«^. 

!».-«. 

!««.. 

imM. 

College  Mbmry 

])ept  ftnd  CUM-rooni  Libmrie* 

7,494 
!,«S4 

9,osa 

7,969 
1,772 

7,706 
S.2M 

Totali 

10,14S 

11,468 

9,Ttl 

9,969 

The  work  of  the  past  year  ma;  be  compared  with  the  work  of  other 
years  as  follows  :  — 


GonHdlord. 

nUcK  OUnlogiud  for 

d.p.ctmc.>t.. 

Qora  Hill. 

188S-86 

32,680 

967 

6,780 

1886-67 

19,229 

1,021 

9,108 

1887-88 

23,696 

1,291 

10,886 

1888-89 

21,26« 

1,731 

9,046 

1889-90 

24,384 

1,438 

13,140 

1890-91 

21,269 

2,«S4 

9,606 

1891-88 

27,167 

2,381 

9,726 

1SS2-03 

28.976 

1,772 

11,446 

1893-94 

20,168 

2,264 

10,336 

I  append  a  summary  of  some  points  in  the  more  extended  report 
which  Mr.  Tillinghaet  has  made. 

The  Catalogue  staft  was  diminished  during  the  j-ear  by  the  loss  of 
Mr.  C.  K.  Bolton  (who  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Public 
Library  in  Brookline)  and  the  withdrawal  of  three  young  ladies. 
The  small  supply  of  new  books  gave  the  cataloging  foicc  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  up  arrears  in  titles  difficult  to  catalogue,  but  it 
told  in  the  number  of  volumes  catalogued  for  the  year.  A  large 
immber  of  dissertations  were  received  by  exchange  with  German 
universities,  and  these  ai'e  included  in  the  catalogue  work.  Two 
new  departments  were  added  to  the  University  Library,  namely, 
the  Arnold  Arboretiim  and  the  class-room  library  of  Romance 
literature,   whose   current    accessions    for    tlie    first    time    passed 
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through  the  Catalogue  departmeut.  Mr.  Tillingfaast  jaatly  aAja: 
'*  That  the  many  and  important  changes  of  the  past  year  and  a  halt 
in  the  working  force  of  the  Library  have  had  no  worse  effect  than  tbt 
decrease  in  efHtiiency  of  the  deportment  most  affected  —  that  of 
classifying  for  the  catalogue  —  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  ataff, 
and  testiQes  forcibly  to  the  loyalty  and  interest  that  prevail  amoi^ 
the  members." 

The  necessary  revisions  In  all  parts  of  the  Catalogue  caosed  the 
handling  of  10,727  cards  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  those  recently 
made  Cor  current  accessions.  The  number  of  cards  takeo  ftom  the 
drawers  for  this  purpose  during  the  last  six  years  have  been:  18,717; 
11,742;  13,086;  13,628;  12,903;  14,455,  which  shows  that  r«viaioD 
to  perfect  the  catalogue  is  onerous,  and  steady. 

The  number  of  volumes  waiting  to  be  catalogued  October  1,  1894, 
was  3450.  The  present  Insufficiency  of  the  Catal<^e  force  is  going 
to  make  it  difficult  to  reduce  this  number  In  arrears  during  the  year. 
The  ennmeratioQ  includes  a  few  volnmes  of  the  Gumey  gift,  a  large 
number  of  pamphlets  of  the  Lowell  gift,  most  of  the  large  collection 
on  Angling  and  Fish  Culture  given  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  some 
portion  of  the  Farkman  library,  and  a  few  smaller  lota  laid  aside  (br 
work  more  pressing.  The  scant  space  in  the  Library  for  handling 
lar^e  gifts  of  books  obliges  the  staff  to  work  on  such  gifts  in  small 
lots.  Any  display  of  them  on  tables  in  large  masses  is  prevented  by 
the  recurrent  arrival  of  invoices  of  fresh  books  which  require  prompt 
attentioD. 

A  new  method  of  printing  the  titles  for  the  card  catalogue  has 
been  put  in  operation,  by  which  a  larger  type  is  used  than  formeriy. 
To  prevent  delays  a  selected  compositor  in  the  printing  office  has 
given  his  entire  time,  with  some  exceptions,  to  the  library  woric. 
The  first  galley-strip  in  the  new  style  was  printed  in  February. 
The  custom  of  not  printing  titles  of  books  published  before  1890,  has 
been  abandoned  except  in  the  case  of  books  belonging  to  Department 
libraries.  It  is  a  matter  for  careful  calculation  to  keep  the  library's 
power  in  pitxlucing  titles  accurately  mated  with  the  power  to  set  them 
in  the  printing  office,  so  as  to  render  the  work  of  a  special  compositor 
economical. 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  department,  in  t^e  immediate  charge  of 
Mr.  Potter,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement:  — 

At  the  close  of  the  Library  year  the  estimated  coat  of  orders  then 
ont  (including  "continuations,"  reckoned  at  $7562)  was  about 
$9651,  and  it  was  expected  that  about  $5271  of  these  would 
oome  in,  to  be  paid  for  during  the  coming  year.  We  have  an 
income  for  the  next  year  nf  about  $19,650;   against  this  amount 
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mast  be  set  off  about  $8046  (that  U :  orders  oat,  t5271 ;  period- 
ieals  and  bioding,  $2500;  ^ight,  $275),  leaving  a  fVee  balance  of 
$11,605.  It  Is  further  to  be  considered  that  some  ot  the  items 
included  in  our  annual  book-income  are  funds  with  audi  apeciflo 
objects  that  they  must  be  left  out  of  view  in  providing  for  general 
purchases. 


rraANCIAL  GOMDinOll  (Oort  ffalt  onfy). 


«««^ 

I»M«. 

!»«.. 

im-4s. 

UVS-W. 

UM-M. 

Income  fot  boob* 

Speiil 

BaliiDCe 

#19,881 
17,847 
2,68+ 
20,060 

n,2se 

»1G,68S 
16.173 
I,G10 
16,480 
6,872 

»18,666 

13,906 
2,6CM) 

n,9» 

9,602 

tie,824 
16,666 
2,268 
18,700 
9,601 

•!8.wa 
16,908 

2,019 
18,160 

8,284 

918,790 
16,108 
S,68S 

6,121 

FATXEHTS  AKD 


(Oor,  ffaU  only). 


T«n. 

broBKht  Ibrw'd. 

rijatau. 

VoU.  bought. 

Yola-ofMrUb 

HldBd. 

BnmaflutHn 

1884-86 

916,094 

916,684 

6,982 

660 

6,492 

1886-66 

16,833 

18,938 

8,083 

683 

3,714 

1886-87 

17,062 

14,649 

4,490 

746 

6,336 

1887-88 

16,789 

16,061 

6,889 

798 

6,187 

1888-80 

16,799 

17,889 

4,926 

638 

6,663 

1889-90 

16,276 

16,187 

4,168 

888 

6,006 

1890-91 

16,868 

18,005 

8,280 

866 

4,086 

1801-92 

16,491 

18,686 

4,904 

694 

6,698 

1802-98 

16,683 

16,908 

6,624 

841 

6,466 

1898-94 

16,771 

16,106 

»,882 

928 

S,8G0 

The  figures  for  income  and  payments,  in  the  above  tables,  are 
taken  from  the  the  Treasurer's  Report,  escept  those  (or  the  last  year, 
which  are  made  up  from  the  library  accounts. 

Mr.  Potter  also  says :  "The  payment,  $15,106  includes  $2783  paid 
Aug.  1, 1899,  for  books  received  the  previous  year.  Deducting  $2500 
more  for  periodicals  and  binding  and  $225  for  (Veight  and  duties,  we 
have  $0600  spent  for  books,  which  aum  now  nearly  corresponds  to  the 

*  The  itenu  of  income  include  nnexpended  bnlancet  of  the  preTiona  year. 
t  What  U  called  "unpledged  balance"  ii  income  free  from  obligationa  for 
Nilali  and  ontttanding  ordert. 
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valDe  of  th«  29S2  rolomes  bought.  In  addition  to  booka  there  wm  » 
iMige  nainber  of  maps  (508  sheets)  and  pamphlets  (517)  paid  for  oat 
of  this  flxpenditare  of  $16,108." 


tSmUfrXD  AHODMT  r 


DOIXABS  or  OBDKKS  SENT  1 

iOoTt  Ball  cnlv)- 


<  PBJMCiPAi.  Aonns 


ina-ST. 

1MT-4B. 

1«8S-M. 

«^ 

Itmt-tl. 

IMl-M. 

wnJO. 

IMft-M. 

Americui    .   . 

987 

1,800 

1,200 

89S 

724 

2,167 

1,488 

1,065 

EngUih   .   .   . 

2,880 

2,IE0 

2.B00 

2,0*8 

1,884 

2,844 

8,682 

1.085 

French    .   .   . 

1,282 

1,036 

910 

1,884 

665 

1,487 

1,144 

544 

0«nnmn  .    .   . 

8,170 

1,960 

8,450 

1,401 

1,189 

8,204 

8,637 

1,072 

lUUui     .   .   . 

22S 

IIS 

82S 

200 

111 

717 

44S 

1S8 

Sc«rdin»vi«i. 

2t 

6lt 

106 

S2 

60 

78 

81 

69 

8p«m.h  .   .   . 

SB 

158 

16 

The  division  among  agents  gives  onlj  an  approximate  i 
tation  of  division  by  languages,  sinoe  books  in  ail  langaages  ma;  be 
bought  in  London,  as  Spanieh  and  South  American  books  usaollj 
have  been,  and  Slavic  books  are  mainly  bought  through  the  German 
agent^.    We  tuoally  bny  more  titles  in  German  than  in  any  other 


TABUIJ^TIOM    ( 


((/nivtrtitf  Library). 


--iSr," 

IMS. 

IBM. 

IMO. 

1»»1. 

mi. 

.^. 

■».. 

Book  orders  ont .   .   . 
Contintiatlon  orderi  ont 

2,112 
1,861 

2.876 
2,163 

1,242 
2,272 

2,860 
2,400 

2,668 
2,639 

1.488 
2,789 

686 
8,078 

Total  mcdre  order*  . 

4,063 

6,038 

8,BI4 

4,750 

6,197 

4,212 

8,764 

C«ncel]ed  orderi.    .   . 
Deferred  ord en  .   .   . 

8,800 
641 

7,200 
633 

7.076 
1,168 
1,273 

8,600 
942 

9,200 
984 

9,900 
668 
796 

10,400 
1,287 
1,160 

Grand  total  .... 

11,604* 

12,977* 

13,930* 

14,299 

16.381 

16,676 

16,561 

Mr.  Potter  reports:   "The  year  opened  with  a  large  amonnt  of 

orders  out  and  a  poor  financial  showing.     On  Oct.  2  all  orders  prior 

to  Aug.  I,  1892,  were  countermanded  of  Kegan  Paul,  HarraBsowits 

*  Inclading  some  items  now  embodied  tn  cancelled  ordeim. 
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and  Beinwald.  Wheo  it  appeared  that  the  interest  of  the  speoiall; 
iaveet«d  Minot  Fnnd  ($4200  aonually)  might  not  t>e  paid,  all  ordera 
out  except  contitmations  were  coDDtermaaded  of  all  our  European 
agents  and  of  Littlefield  in  this  country-." 

The  Council  met  on  Febniary  2,  approved  this  action  and  made  no 
appropriatione.  When  the  January  interest  on  the  Minot  Fund  was 
received,  and  proepeutd  seemed  brighter  in  the  spring,  ordering  was 
resnmed  on  June  1  to  three-fourths  of  the  normal  amount,  and  a 
number  of  deferred  and  conntermanded  orders  were  sent  forward. 

The  estimated  cost  of  continuations,  which  is  a  fixed  liability  for 
onr  book  ftinds,  — though  only  aboutone-half  of  the  charges  is  likely 
to  be  actoally  incurred  each  year,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  such 
serials,  —  has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late  years,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  following  table :  — 


T«H. 

EitinuUdeoUof 

'ssra'isr- 

18MM1 

«a,ooB 

1881-ea 

8,886 

#12,846 

18S3~6S 

*,667 

1S,9S6 

lS8S-«4 

4.821 

2D.49G 

1,422 

ia8i-«s 

4,8SS 

17,764 

1,686 

1886-86 

6,188 

14,228 

1,687 

1888-87 

G,ioa 

14,875 

1,819 

1887-88 

6.770 

14,866 

1,961 

1883-89 

8,079 

16,104 

2,168 

1888-90 

6,191 

17,186 

2,878 

1890-91 

e.406 

11,124 

8.400 

1891-92 

6.733 

1»,81S 

2,689 

189B-93 

fl.660 

18,290 

2.789 

1898-M 

7,662 

18,280 

8,078 

It  needs  to  be  stated  respecting  the  last  column  that  it  includes 
continuations  for  clsMS-room  and  other  libraries,  while  the  figures  for 
the  other  columns  make  no  account  of  the  cost  of  such.  These  class- 
room serials  have  not  been  of  any  extent  till  recently. 

Ur.  Potter  adds:  "The  percentage  of  coDtinoatioDS  on  which 
nothing  has  been  received  during  the  year  is  nearly  67%  from  all 
agents.     I  have  in  practice  allowed  for  about  one  half  to  come  in." 

Our  three  principal  foreign  agents,  in  London,  Leipzig,  and  Paris, 
procured  for  as  books  in  the  following  proportions  to  theh'  orders : 
E^an  Paul,  81  ^ ,  Harrassowitz,  80%  ;  Beinwald,  79% .  We  received 
during  the  year  8  English  shipments,  9  German,  5  French,  5  Italian, 
and  2  Scandinavian. 
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The  following  table  sbows  the  number  of  books  recommended  to 
be  bought  for  the  University  Library,  the  number  of  tbeae  already  ia 
the  Library ;  the  number  ordered  (iucludiag  those  reordered),  and  of 
these  last  the  number  for  which  there  was  reason  for  haste  in  trans- 
mitting the  order :  — 


18S8-S0. 

i«8e-«o. 

1880-ei. 

Itn-Dl. 

]«)M3. 

1««L 

TitlcB,  BecoramendatioiiB 
Inthelibrar;    .'.... 

Ordered 

Inliaale 

Gifts  in  bookt  and  pun'*  . 

4,90* 
1,347 
3,0SG 
166 
!>,81fi 

4,404 
619 

2,605 

m 

12.678 

4,645 

711 
4,868 

12! 
8,898 

4,326 
993 

8.698 
197 

6,666 

5,396 

1,384 

8,744 

220 

i7,sse 

8,671 
746 

!,m 

200 
i2,IJS4 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  figures  ia  a  column  have  no  relation 
to  other  fignrea  in  the  same  columns,  for  books  may  be  recommended 
in  one  year  and  oiviered  in  the  following  year,  etc. 

Hr.  John  H.  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  that  the  collection 
is  now  arranged  and  ready  for  labelling. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Briggs,  who  bos  had  temporary  charge  of  the  mq> 
department,  reports  as  follows :  — 

"There  have  been  added  to  the  map  collection,  since  the  count 
given  in  the  report  of  1891,  21  roller  maps;  35  atlases;  to  ttM 
portfolio  collection,  542  titles,  embracing  2912  sheets,  about  50  of 
which  are  duplicates.  In  this  count  of  2912  arc  the  632  sbccts  so  far 
published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  the  65fi  sheets 
of  the  yet  unfinished  government  topographical  survey  of  AuafaHa- 
Hungary  (including  Bosuia]  ;  tbe  440  sheets  of  the  government  sur- 
vey of  Germany  ;  and  the  15G  sheets  of  Saxony. 

'ibis  also  includes  the  89  maps  received  in  January,  1894,  by 
the  bequest  of  Francis  Farkman.  These  maps  (witb  a  few  other 
engravings)  were  used  by  Mr.  Parkman  in  his  historical  studies  and 
bHvc  been  arranged  in  7  portfolios,  according  to  their  subjects,  as 
follows : 

2.     Maps  relating  to  Lakes  Champlain  and  George.     13  sheets. 

4  U.  S.  Const  Sun'cy  mtips  of  Lnko  Clmmplain,  187G  and  1879. 

Topognii>hi(!aI  Sketdi  of  Lake  George,  by  A.  F.  Dalson,  1866. 

The  region  of  Lake  George  from  Uic  surveys  made  in  17C2.    (A  tracing.) 

Ttconderoga  and  its  dependencies,  Aug.,  177G,  from  a  plan  drawn  by 
Col.  John  Tniinbull. 

Sketch  of  the  country  round  Tyconderoga,  drawn  by  L'  E.  Meyer  of 
3*  GOth  Reg'.     (Manustriiit.) 

Siege  of  Fort  William  Henr}-,  1757.     (Tracing.) 
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Fort  Willi&m  Henry,  with  the  attacks  of  the  French,  1767.  (Copied 
from  the  original  sketch  in  American  Military  Flans :  Maps ;  Vol.  IV.  in 
the  N.  Y.  State  Library.) 

Map  of  Lake  George  and  vicinily  from  surveys  made  by  F.  W.  Been. 
Pabliahed  by  J.  B.  Beers  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Plattsburgh  and  Cumberland  Bay,  Lake  Champlain.  U.  S.  CoMt 
Survey,  1878. 

Bmrlington,  Vermont.     U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  187S. 

2.     Mapi  reUaing  to  Ike  Gulf  of  Mexico.    11  aheelt. 

a  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  maps. 

Carte  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  pour  servir  &  I'btude  de  lllutoire  du 
Canada  depuis  sa  IMoouverte,  Jusqu'en  1760,  par  P.  M.  A.  Genest. 
2  sheets. 

Map  of  the  Territory  of  Mimiesota,  exhibiting  the  route  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Red  River  of  the  oortb.  In  the  summer  of  1849,  by  Capt.  John 

Hydrographical  basin  of  the  Upper  Misslssipi  river,  from  observations 
by  J.  N.  Nicollet,  1836-40.  Reduced  and  compiled  by  Liet.  W.  H. 
Emory,  1843, 

3.     U.  B.  Coast  Survey.     Ovlf  of  Mexico.    18  »heei$. 
18  Cout  Survey  maps  used  by  Hr.  Parkmon  in  studying  the  experiences 
of  La  Salle  alcaig  the  Gulf  coast. 

4.  St.  Lawrence  Siver.  AOaeka  on  Quehee  b>/  Phip$  and  Wolfe,  1890 
and  1759.     11  iheels,  1  plaU. 

Chart  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay  Rivers,  by  Paul  Cousin. 
Montreal,  1873. 

Surveys  of  the  principal  rapids  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  between 
Frescott  and  Lake  St.  Louis,  made  under  the  instructions  of  the  Com- 
missioners  of  Public  Worics  by  Messrs.  Maillefert  and  Raasloff.  Toronto, 
1856.     4  sheets. 

Quebec,  ville  de  I'Am^rique  Septentrionale  dans  la  Noavelle  France, 
etc.     Paris,  1694.     H.  v.  Loon. 

Quebec,  colored  manuBcript  copy  of  the  same  period  as  prece^g. 

Plan  de  Quebec,  et  ses  environs,  en  la  Nouvelle  France.  Assieg^  par 
lea  Anglois  le  16  TOctobro,  1690,  jusqu'au  2S,  etc.,  par  M.  '  Le  Comte 
de  Frontenac,  gouvemeur  general  du  Pays.     (Colored  manuscript.) 

Plan  du  Bassin  de  Quebec,  et  ses  environs,  par  N.  B  [ellin]  Ing^nienr 
de  la  Marine.     1744. 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  drawn  and  compiled  from  original  plans 
by  A.  Larue.     Quebec,  1842. 

Portrait  of  General  James  Wolfe.  Commander-in-Chief  of  hia  Majesty's 
Forces  on  the  Expedition  against  Quebec.  London,  printed  for  Robt. 
Sayer. 
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Plan  of  the  Hilitary  and  Naval  Operations  nnder  the  oommand  of  the 
Immoital  Wolfe  and  Yice-Adniirol  Saunders  before  Quebec.  Alfred 
HawkinB,  Qnebec,  1841.     (Tracing  from  the  preceding.) 

e.  North  America  and  Canada,  UivHrating  the  French  and  Indian  Wan, 
and  Sullivan's  Campaign,  1779-     23  sheets. 

Portrait  of  F.  X.  Gameau,  Historien  du  Canada.     1866. 

n  Deeegno  del  discoperto  delta  nova  Franza,  etc.     Zalti&ri,  lfi66. 

Fao-simile  of  part  of  the  Champluii  Map  of  1682. 

Carte  de  la  Nonrelle  Fmnce  ot  de  la  Louisiane.  Fer6  Lonie  Hennepin. 
1683. 

Cart«  particuli^re  du  Fleuve  Saint  I^ouia. 

Uap  of  the  Western  parts  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia  aa  far  as  Ihe 
MiBsisBippi. 

Carte  des  frontiftree  Francoises,  et  Angloisee  dans  le  Canada  depnla 
Montreal  jusqneB  au  Fort  du  Quesne. 

Political  map  td  the  Northern  division  ot  the  Uiiit«d  Statee.  Wm. 
Woodbridge.  IMS. 

Map  of  Canada,  East  and  West.  Published  by  Endgn,  Bridgman 
ft  Fanning.     New  York,  1855. 

Reduced  copy  of  the  Government  map  of  Canada.  Compiled  by 
Thomas  Devine,  1861. 

Map  of  the  Province  of  Canada  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Golf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  corrected  by  the  Geological  Survey.     Montreal  [1856  f] , 

Map  ot  Wayne  County  [Michigan] . 

Map  of  the  County  of  Simeoe  [Ontario] .  Compiled  and  published  by 
John  Dickinson  of  Barrie,  1878. 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Albany  and  of  Fort  Fredrick  at  Albany. 

Outline  of  the  Mohawk  lUver  and  Wood  Creek,  shewing  the  relative 
posltionB  of  Fort  Bull,  Fort  Williama.  and  the  German  Flatte. 

S  TrBciogs  of  region  annind  Seneca  Lake  in  Northern  New  Tot^,  copied 
from  "  The  Route  of  the  Western  Army,  1779,"  in  the  K.  N.  Hist.  Soc- 
Library. 

Map  of  Niagara  Falls  and  vicinity  and  Hap  id  Niagara  River  and  paiis 
adjacent,  by  H.  A.  Parsons. 

Engraving  of  Johnson  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 

S  Wateiwjolors  of  scenes  on  the  Niagara  River. 

Wat«r-color  ot  an  unknown  town. 

e.     Maps  of  Acadia  and  Loaisbourg.     7  sheets. 

Carte  de  TAcadie,  et  des  pays  compris  entre  la  Riviirs  Poitsgonet,  le 
C^  Breton  et  la  gronde  Eivifere  h  Saint  Laurens,  167S.  (Fac-simlle  from 
Denys,  Description  Geographlque,  etc.,  1672.) 

A  new  map  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Britain,  with  the  adjacent  parts  ot 
New  England  and  Canada.     T.  Jefferys :  London,  1756. 
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Acadia,  with  adjcicent  idlanda.     1TS6,     (A  tracing.) 

Port  d«  Txiuisboiirg  dans  I'lsle  Koyale. 

Siege  of  Louisbourg.     1758.     (A  tracing.) 

Plan  du  Port  Royal  d&ns  I'Accadie  par  N.  B  [ellin]  Ing.  de  1ft  U. 
1744. 

A  large  and  particular  plan  of  Shegnekto  Bay,  and  the  circumjac^t 
country.     T.  JefTerj-s.     17.56. 

7.     Maps  of  Braddock's  Defeal,  17S5 ;  BouqueCu  Campaign,  1784 ;  and 

of  BottoH  in  N.  England  during  the  periods  of  the  French  Wart. 

11  maps,  1  plate. 

Plan  of  Fort  du  Quenne.  now  Pittsburgh,  as  it  was,  before  it  waa 
demolished,  1758.     (A  tracing.) 

4  Sketches  of  the  field  of  battle  of  the  9th  of  July  [175S],  upon  the 
MoDongaliela,  seven  miles  from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  showing  the  disposition 
of  the  troops.     (Tracings.) 

Disposition  of  the  Penn*  troops  in  the  Western  District,  for  the  winter 
season  (endorsed  1764)  (from  the  Hairisburg  Archives).     (A  tracing.) 

A  map  d  the  country  on  the  Ohio  and  MuEl^ingum  Rivera  shewing  the 
Indian  towns,  etc.     T.  Hutchins.     (Fac-simile.) 

Carte  de  la  ville,  baye,  et  envinnts  de  Boston  [Boston],  par  Franquelin, 
1693.     (Photographic  reproduction.) 

An  enlarged  photographic  reproduction  of  the  town  of  >'  Baston,"  from 
the  preceding. 

The  town  of  Boston  in  New  England,  by  Capt.  John  Bonner.  Boston, 
1722.     Engraved  and  publ.  by  0.  G.  Smith,  Boeton,  1835. 

Plan  of  Boston  in  New  England.  Will.  BurgiM,  1729,  Originally 
engraved  by  Thos.  Johnson,  1729.     Reproduced  in  1869. 

A  View  of  the  City  of  Boston,  the  Capital  of  New  England,  in  North 
America.  Drawn  on  the  spot  by  his  Excellency,  Governor  Pownal. 
(fiigraving.)" 

What  I  have  repeatedly  said  about  the  insafflciency  of  Gore  Hntl, 
for  the  nsea  of  the  Library,  I  can  only  repeat  with  renewed  emphasis  : 
"  I  have  exhausted  the  language  of  warning  and  anxiety,  in  repre- 
senting the  totally  inadequate  accommodations  for  books  and  readers 
which  Goro  Hall  affords.  Each  twelve  months  brings  us  nearer  to 
a  chaotic  condiUon.  The  Library  goes  on  with  its  natural  accessiona, 
and  friends  of  learning  give  us  the  means  to  add  more  and  more  to 
our  growth.  We  have  as  yet  no  assurance  to  give  them  that  their 
gifts  can  be  properly  cared  for  and  the  use  of  their  books  properly 
r^ulated  for  the  general  good." 

During  the  year  (in  March  and  April)  we  found  it  necessary  to  box 
up  15,000  volumes  and  store  them  beyond  reach,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  new  accessions,  believed  to  be  of  larger  present  interest. 
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Id  selecting  these  books  to  be  put  aside,  the  records  of  circnUtioD 
were  ezamioed  to  lead  us  to  the  choice  of  those  la  least  demand. 
The  removal,  however,  was  no  sooner  made  than  complaints  began  to 
oome  in  of  the  deprivations  which  by  this  act  were  imposed  on  the 
frequentera  of  the  Library.  This  is  a  sufScient  answer,  if  one  be 
Deeded,  to  the  nnreaeoning  demand,  BOmetime§  made  of  lai'ge  libraries, 
that  their  shelves  shall  be  thinned  out  by  discarding  uselesa  books. 
Every  librarian  of  large  experience  knows  that  there  are  no  such  hooks. 
A  UDiversity  library,  which  ie  the  leading  one  in  the  cxiuntry,  needs 
above  all  others,  to  answer  every  bibli<^rapbical  inquiry,  by  producing 
the  book.  Merit  is  but  one  test  of  the  value  of  a  book  to  a  large 
library. 

I  close  with  a  statement  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Kiemaa,  wbose 
opportunities  for  close  observation  on  the  matter  are  of  the  best:  — 

"The  UDsatiafactory  condition  of  the  Library  continues,  and  cailB 
for  immediate  relief.  The  reading-room  is  daily  overcrowded,  ii 
badly  ventilated,  imperfectly  lighted,  and  generally  unfitte<l  for  iti 
purposes.  The  limiteil  space  in  the  delivery-room  does  not  allow  a 
free  use  of  the  card-catalogue,  thereby  causiog  much  delay  to  the 
student  seeking  books.  The  condition  of  the  shelves  is  fast  becoming 
chaotic.  In  the  stack  the  classified  books  have  overrun  their  limits, 
and  it  is  necessary  in  many  caaea  to  place  the  continuation  of  a 
subject  on  distant  shelves  where  room  can  be  found.  The  books  not 
classified,  comprising  about  one<balf  of  the  Library,  are  scattered 
from  the  basement  of  the  reading-room  to  the  sixth  floor  of  the  stack ; 
and  about  15,000  volumes  stored  in  the  cellar  of  Appleton  chapel  are 
totally  inaccesBible.  The  variety  of  book  and  shelf  numbers  (of 
which  there  are  about  forty)  increases  the  danger  of  misplacement, 
and  hinders  seriously  the  prompt  finding  of  books.  The  wont  of 
light  in  the  reading-room  and  stack  during  the  period  of  short  days 
compreases  the  work  of  the  Library  into  a  few  hours,  and  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  a  student  having  recitations  several  hours  of  the  day,  as 
it  leaves  but  a  limited  time  for  library  work.  The  present  methods  of 
instmction  require  a  certain  amount  of  reading  to  be  done  by 
students,  and  many  of  the  books  needed  for  this  work  can  only  be 
found  in  the  College  Library.  It  seems  reasonable,  if  such  work  is 
expected,  that  suitable  facilities  should  be  afforded  students  for  doing 
it.  The  use  of  the  Library  in  Grore  Hall  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  five  years,  notwithstanding  that  the  class-room  and  laboratory 
libraries  containing  10,000  volumes  hare  been  opened  to  readers. 
As  this  increase  will  probably  continue,  some  means  should  be  taken 
to  meet  it." 

JUSTIN  Vfia^R,  Librarian. 

NOTIMBIB    T,  ISM. 
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To  TBB  PbSSIDBMT  OT  TBI  UnI^'EBSITT  ; 

Sib,  —  Duriag  the  past  year  the  most  important  aocessioDS  to  the 
Gray  Herbarium  by  gift  or  exchange  have  been  as  follows :  from  Mr. 
John  Donnell  Smith  of  Baltimore,  758  epecimens  of  plants  from 
Guatemala,  a  set  of  much  value,  collected  aoc)  determined  at  great 
personal  expense  and  contaiuing  Tnauy  new  and  nre  spedea ;  tcvm 
Profesaor  John  Macoua,  Canadian  Naturalist,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Macoun,  Curator  of  the  Government  Herbarium  at  Ottawa,  337 
flowering  plants  and  feme  collected  in  British  America  upon  the 
Natural  History  Survey ;  from  Mr.  F.  V.  Coville,  Chief  Botanist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  &  set  of  specimens 
collected  upon  the  Death  Valley  Exploring  Expedition  iu  Southern 
California,  a  set  of  870  plants  of  Nebraska  and  232  plants  of  Sooth 
Dakota  collected  by  P.  A.  Bydberg,  also  66  plants  of  Western 
Mexico  collected  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer;  from  Profeseor  C.  V. 
Piper,  150  plants  from  the  SUte  of  Washington ;  fh>m  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Shepard,  380  plants  of  Turkey  in  Asia ;  fh>m  Frofeasor  J.  W.  Moll 
of  Groningen,  Holland,  a  set  of  61  Papaveracese ;  from  Professor 
N.  L.  Britton  of  Columbia  College,  a  valuable  set  of  spedmens  of 
the  difficult  genus  JOecAea;  and  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Werner,  120  plants  of 
Ohio.  The  chief  acquiaitions  by  purchase  have  been  the  following: 
fW>m  Mr.  A.  A.  Heller,  441  plants  of  Virginia;  from  B.  F.  Bush, 
Esq.,  350  plants  of  Missouri,  both  of  these  sets  containing  a  number 
of  additions  to  the  range  of  Dr.  Gray's  Manual ;  trom  Mr.  J.  K. 
Small,  172  plants  from  the  mountains  of  Geoi^ia ;  from  the  CanadiaD 
Natural  History  Survey,  150  mosses  and  lichens  of  British  America ; 
from  Mr.  M.  L.  Femald,  430  plants  of  Northern  Midne.  The 
principal  collections,  which  have  been  received  for  identiflcatioD  and 
have  formed  the  material  for  the  greater  part  of  the  determinative 
work  of  the  year,  have  been  as  follows :  (1)  The  Sowering  plants 
and  vascular  cryptc^ms  secured  upon  the  Archfeolc^ical  Exploring 
Expedition  to  Northern  Mexico  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carl 
Lumboltz.  This  collection,  made  in  the  less  explored  parts  of  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua  by  Messrs.  C.  V.  Hsrtman  and  C.  E.  Lloyd,  botanbts 
of  the  expedition,  comprised  2894  specimens,  among  which  were 
23  new  species  and  varieties.  (2)  The  plants  collected  in  Central 
And  Southern  Mexico  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  numbering  371  speci- 
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raeuB,  representing  exclusively  the  rarer  plants  of  the  region  and 
containing  about  CO  new  species  and  varieties.  (3)  The  plants 
collected  on  the  Galapagos  Islands  bj  Prof.  G.  Baur  of  the  Univcrsit; 
of  Chicago,  numbering  573  specimens.  (4)  A  collection  of  100 
plants  fi-om  the  neighborhood  of  Guanajuato  prepared  by  Professor 
Alfred  Bug^s,  and  73  Mexican  plants  from  Mrs.  D.  H.  Sheldon. 
(5)  A  collection  of  300  plants  gathered  by  tiie  Curator  chiefly  in  the 
modntains  of  North  Carolina  during  the  summer  of  1893. 

The  entire  number  of  pltuil^  received  from  September  lat,  1893, 
to  September  1st,  J894,  was  8787,  The  number  of  sheets  of 
mounted  plants  added  to  the  oi^anized  collection  of  the  Gray 
Herbarium  has  been  907ri.  The  number  of  volumes  added  to  the 
Library  has  been  331  and  of  pamphlets  241. 

January  1st,  1894,  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Greeoman,  A.B., 
were  secured  as  assistant.  Mr.  Greeoman  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  occupying  the  position  of 
assbtant  in  botany  at  that  institution.  Since  coming  to  the  Gray 
Herbarium  he  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  studying  the  Mexican 
collections  of  Mr.  Pringle  and  the  Galapagos  plants  of  Professor 
Baur.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mr.  Pringle  was  reappointed 
botanical  collector  for  the  Herbarium  and  Botanical  Museum,  and 
since  April  he  has  been  exploring  with  two  assistants  the  wilder 
parts  of  Mexico,  especially  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  reputed  bot&nically 
the  richest  of  the  country.  Although  the  Indians  in  the  mountains 
have  shown  themselves  unfriendly  and  caused  considerable  inconvcni- 
ence  and  anxiety,  the  season  and  locality  have  proved  so  exceptionally 
favorable  that  Mr.  Pringle  reports  the  most  successful  year  of  his 
Mexican  collecting. 

During  July  and  August  the  Curator  accompanied  by  Mr.  Her- 
mann Schrenk  make  a  six  weeks'  collecting  trip  to  Newfoandland, 
which  is  botanically  one  of  the  least  explored  regions  of  temperate 
North  America.  Through  much  kindness  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
W.  D.  and  H.  D.  Reiit,  contractors  for  the  Newfoundland  Northern 
and  Western  Railway,  the  Curator  and  his  assistant  were  taken  to  the 
headquarters  of  railway  construction  in  the  valley  of  the  Exploits 
River,  and  there  hospitably  entertained  during  their  exploration  of 
the  snrrounding  country.  The  region  thus  reached  by  the  new 
railway  was  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast,  being  entirely  uninhab- 
ited and  never  before  explored  botanically.  The  weather,  although 
always  damp  on  the  island,  did  not  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  drying  of  specimens,  and  very  large  collections,  amounting  to 
more  than  7000  specimens,  were  secured.  As  these  plants  were  not 
received  at  the  Gray  Herbarium  until  after  September  1st,  a  mote 
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formal  record  of  them  may  be  deferred  until  the  next  report.  During 
the  Bummer  Mr.  M.  L.  Femald,  assistant,  made  some  further 
exploration  of  Northern  Maine,  eecuring  a  number  of  plants  whiob 
considerably  extend  the  range  of  the  species  as  hitliertu  known. 

Early  in  the  academic  year  it  became  evident  that  more  case-room 
wonld  be  necessary  to  allow  for  the  nonn&l  growth  of  the  organized 
herbarium  ;  and  to  supply  this  need  the  room  to  the  right  of  the  entry 
was  fitted  with  cases  and  the  whole  herbarium  so  redistributed  as  to 
relieve  all  pressure  for  the  present.  The  books  hitherto  shelved  in 
this  room  have  been  transferred  to  the  small  room  next  the  laboratory, 
some  needful  alteratjons  having  been  made  to  render  it  as  nearly 
fire-proof  as  possible. 

In  every  large  herbarium  there  is  a  constant  accumulation  of  such 
specimens  as  cones,  acorns,  or  samples  of  wood  and  bark,  which  on 
account  of  their  thickness  cannot  be  mounted  npon  sbeeta  of  card- 
boanl  and  filed  in  the  osual  cases.  At  the  Graj'  Herbarium  this 
collection,  which  has  been  accumulating  for  years  aud  is  kept  in  one 
of  the  rooms  upon  the  second  story,  had  through  rapid  growth  and 
insufflcient  case-room  become  crowded  and  somewhat  disordered. 
During  the  spring  it  was  carefully  resorted,  the  duplicate  material 
removed  for  the  Botanical  MoBcnm,  and  the  remaining  parts  put  into 
systematic  order  and  more  completely  labelled.  Finally, to  renderthe 
collection  more  easily  accessible,  a  card -catalogue  of  the  specimens 
has  been  prepared  indicating  the  case  and  drawer  where  each  is  to  be 
'  found.  In  the  library  the  much-needed  card-cata1<^e  of  books  and 
pamphlets  is  approaching  completion.  Many  of  the  more  important 
pamphlets  have  been  bound,  and  the  remainder  provided  with  uniform 
cases  and  rendered  much  more  convenient  for  consultation. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Cnrator  has  devoted  all  available  time  to 
the  continuation  of  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Synoptical  Flora," 
completing  the  revision  of  the  Alstnece  and  making  considerable 
headway  upon  the  Cntdferce,  which  have  formed  the  largest  lacunie 
in  Dr.  Gray's  manuscript  of  the  first  volume  which  covers  most  of 
the  orders  from  the  Banunculacece  to  the  Lfguminosa. 

It  is  a  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  staff  of  the  Gray  Herbarium 
again  to  express  sincere  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  for  their  liberality  in  gifts  for  present  use.  Without  this 
assistance  it  would  not  only  have  been  impossible  to  make  much 
prioress  in  research,  but  very  diflScult  to  maintain  the  steady  growth 
of  the  collections  so  necessary  to  secure  completeness  in  times  of 
rapid  exploraUon  and  great  botanical  activity  throughout  the  country. 
Through  Dr.  Goodale,  Chairman  of  the  Botanical  Department,  the 
Herimriani  received  in  April  a  generous  gift  of  (2500   from  an 
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anoDymous  friend,  to  whom  the  staff  would  express  its  cordial 
appreciation  and  gratitude.  Witli  the  gift  came  ttie  very  excellent 
BiiggestioD  Uiat  it  ehouid  be  nsed  in  part  to  secure  for  ttie  library 
a  more  complete  representation  of  all  the  important  botanical  periodic 
pnbUcations.  In  accordance  wiUi  this  suggestion  the  list  of  sub- 
scriptiona  to  scientific  jouraala,  and  the  memoirs  and  proceedings  of 
learned  societies  has  been  considerably  augmented  and  a  number  of 
important  sets  of  such  works  secured  which  coald  not  otherwise  hare 
been  purchased. 

The  publications  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  during  the  year  have  been 
as  follows :  — 

Contribution  VI.  (of  the  new  series).  By  B.  L.  Robinson.  Including 
I.,  Tlie  North  American  Miineee ;  II'.,  Descriptions  of  New  and  hitherto 
Imperfectly  Known  Plants  contained  in  C.  G.  Pringle's  Mexican  Collections 
of  1892  and  1893 ;  III.,  Notes  on  the  Genus  Galinsoga;  IV.,  MiscoUa- 
neouB  Notes  and  New  Species.     Froc.  Am.  Acad.  xxix.  273. 

Contribution  VII.  By  B.  L.  Robinson  and  J.  M.  Greenman.  Fnither 
New  and  Imperiectly  Known  Plants  collected  in  Mexico  by  C.  G.  Piingle 
In  the  summer  of  1893.     Ibid,  xxix.  382. 

Conlribniion  VIIl.  By  B.  h-  Boblnson  and  M.  L.  Femald.  New 
Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  C.  V.  Hartman  and  C.  E.  Lloyd  npon  an 
Archteological  Expedition  to  Northwestem  Mexico  under  the  directicm  ai 
Dr.  Carl  Lnmholtz.     Ibid.  xxx.  114. 

Notes  from  the  Gray  Herbarium.     By  M.  L.  Femald.     Zoe,  iv.  379. 

Northwestern  Notes.     By  M.  L.  Femald.     Bot.  Gaz.  xix.  336. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  OwOor. 

HOTaaaaa  6,  18H. 
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To  TBK   PBeSlDENT  Or  THK  UMIYEBfllTT : 

Sib:  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  my  report  for  the  academic  year,  1893-94  :  — 

With  the  exception  of  the  protracted  drought  of  the  Bumnier  the 
weather  has  been  generally  favorable  to  the  plants  now  cultivated  in 
the  open  air  in  our  garden.  Tlie  spring  was  regarded  as  aniisually 
favorable  for  all  our  seedlinga  and  they  became  well  established  before 
the  drought  came  on. 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather  in  the  late  summer  the  amount  of  water 
osed  from  the  city  supply  far  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  but 
it  was  not  found  necessary  at  any  time  to  make  use  of  the  water  from 
our  driven  well.  It  is  probable  that  the  effects  of  tlie  drought  will  be 
shown  next  season,  but  arrangements  have  already  been  made  by 
which  our  possible  losses  can  promptly  be  made  good. 

Since  our  garden  ia  ased  by  tbe  public,  by  onr  elementary  students, 
and  by  those  in  our  advanced  claases,  it  Is  neoessaiy  to  keep  proper 
ratios  between  the  apccles  of  plants  which  are  most  important  for 
each.  In  revising  these  ratios  It  has  not  been  found  necessary  or 
even  advisable  to  disturb  that  which  has  heretofore  existed  between 
the  native  and  foreign  species.  This  ratio  has  been  found  by  long 
experience  the  best  for  the  purposes  of  the  garden. 

An  accurate  census  made  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Blankinship  showed  that  we  were  then  cultivating  out-of- 
doors  more  than  2800  species,  together  with  400  varieties.  These 
species  were  distributed  as  follows:  American,  1500;  Foreign,  1300. 
Of  the  latter,  about  800  are  from  Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  the 
remainder  from  Japan  and  eastern  China.  All  of  the  foreign  plants 
are  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  illustration  of  some  morpbo* 
logical  and  stmctnral  features. 

A  census  of  tbe  plants  in  our  range  of  greenhouses  gave  ttie  total 
number  of  species,  including  varieties,  as  2400,  thus  carrying  the 
total  number  of  species  uuder  cultivation  somewhat  above  tlie  limit 
which  was  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Overseers  as  best  suited 
to  our  means  and  space.  The  number  of  American  species  now 
possessed  by  na  is  larger  than  could  be  reasonably  expected  under 
the  circamstaDOes.    Nearly  all  the  important  orders  are  well  repre- 
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LabeOirtg.  —  It  is  well  koown  to  all  who  are  fkmiliar  with  botaoic 
gardens  that  the  problem  of  labels  is  the  most  serious  which  can  con- 
front the  management.  Labels  can  be  so  easily  misplaced  thrDogb 
accident,  that  the  labelling  of  the  plants  is  a  discoar^ng  task. 
Early  in  the  college  year  airaDgements  were  made  through  the  em- 
ployment of  a  skilful  letterer  to  haye  Uie  requisite  number  of  labels 
for  our  plants  prepared  by  early  spring,  and  thus  renew  the  efforts  of 
previous  years  to  have  every  plant  labelled.  By  the  hearty  co6pera- 
tioD  of  tbe  oGQoers  of  tbe  Gray  Herbarium,  and  the  assiduous  efforts 
of  the  nomenclator,  Mr.  Blankinship,  this  work  has  been  carried  out 
snccessfuUy.  All  our  plants  in  the  formal  beds,  and  all  onr  decora- 
tive plants  on  and  under  the  terrace  have  been  accurately  labelled. 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  of  great  use  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Herbarium. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Curator  of  Ibe  Herbarium 
and  his  assiataiita  have  found  that  the  management  of  our  garden  has 
been  of  use  to  them.  The  seeds  of  rare  species  have  been  raised, 
■nd  such  plants  as  cannot  be  readily  preserved  on  the  shelves  of  an 
herbarinm  have  been  carefully  cultivated  for  their  inspection.  The 
Curator  and  his  ataS  report  that  they  have  had  the  willing  aid  of 
the  head  gardener  and  his  assistants.  It  is  equally  gratifying  to 
bo  able  to  report  that  the  officers  of  tbe  Garden  have  found  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  Herbarinm  staff  always  readj'  to  give  assistance  in  r^ard 
to  nomenclature.  The  relations  which  exist  between  the  Herbarium 
and  Garden  have  been  and  still  are  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and 
nothing  has  occurred  at  any  time  to  disturb  tliem. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  our  garden  shows  a  slight  but  steady 
increase.  On  pleasant  days  the  number  has  been  found  much  laiger 
than  in  previous  years.  The  viaitors  are  particularly  attracted  by 
the  groups  of  tropical  and  Australasian  plants  which  are  place<\  near 
the  large  rockery  under  the  maples,  from  July  to  September  inclusive. 
The  new  varieLies  of  decorative  plants,  which  possess  an  horticultural 
as  well  as  a  botanical  interest,  have  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  visitors.  It  has  been  observed  this  year  tliat  the  garden  has  been 
visited  by  a  laiger  number  of  students  than  formerly  and  that  some 
of  these,  while  not  members  of  botanical  classes,  have  displayed  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  specimens  cultivated.  The  botanical^tu- 
dents  have  made  much  more  use  of  tbe  garden  than  ever  before. 

As  in  former  years  the  material  raised  at  the  garden  has  answered 
amply  for  the  needs  of  the  more  advanced  classes.  Tlie  Summer 
School  of  Botany  has  been  supplied  with  copious  illustrations  for  the 
stud}-  of  systematic  and  morphological  botany.  Three  scries  of  inres- 
tigntions  have  been  carried  on  by  advanced  students,  the  results  of 
which  are  ready  for  publication.     The  very  lat^c  elementary  class 
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cannot  be  provided  with  Bufflcient  material  from  oar  greenhouaes ; 
and  it  has  been  found  neceasaiy  to  continue  the  aatiafactory  arrange- 
ment with  the  inatnictor  in  horticaltore  at  the  Basaey  Institution  for 
the  coDBtant  supply  of  flowers  in  late  wint«r  and  early  spring.  Mr. 
Wataon  has  spared  no  pains  in  providing  our  class  with  the  specl- 
mens  needed.  He  has  also  been  of  great  service  in  conducting  our 
importatioDS  of  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots  in  the  autumn. 

There  has  been  so  much  interest  shown  in  botany  in  the  Cambridge 
and  Boston  public  schools  that  the  Director  has  felt  Justified  in  supply- 
ing daring  early  summer  sach  material  as  could  be  spared  from  oar 
garden  to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  He  is  satisfied  that  this  policy  is 
sound. 

The  number  of  atodenta  in  the  different  dasaes  in  botany  may  be 
given  aa  foUows :  — 

Botany  1,  Prof«uor  Oood«le  and  Hr.  Jonei 170 

Botany  I,  Profesior  Tbaztcr  and  Mr.  Richard* 49 

Botany  8,  Profeuor  Ooodale  and  Mr.  Jonei IS 

Botany  1,  ProfeHor  Farlow  and  Frofeiaor  Thazter    ...  17 

Botany  20a,  FrofeHor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Jone* 13 

Botany  20b,  Frofeiior  Farlov  and  Profeiior  Thaitei    .    .  10 

Smnmer-claai,  Mr.  Jones 28 

Summer  School,  —  The  summer  course  in  botany  was  held  at 
the  Botanic  Garden  from  June  28  to  August  1.  It  was  under  the 
instructioD  of  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Jones,  assisted  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Daggar. 
The  course  consisted  of  laboratory  worlc  on  the  morphology  and 
structure  of  the  higher  plants.  The  laboratory  work  was  suppto- 
mcnted  by  lectures  on  Vegetable  Morphology,  Fhyaiolc^y,  and  the 
Principles  of  Classification.  All  the  resources  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
the  Butanical  Laborntorv  and  Library  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students.  Frequent  excursions  were  made  to  localities  of  special 
botanical  interest.  Those  in  attendance  were  for  the  most  part 
teachers  of  botany,  with  more  or  less  previons  training.  Twenty- 
three  completed  the  course  of  five  weeks. 

TeacJier'a  Course.  —  During  the  latler  part  of  the  winter  and  the 
spring  there  was  conducted  in  the  Botanical  Museum  a  course  of 
lectures  for  Cambridge  teachers.  The  instruction  comprised  the  gen- 
eral morphology  of  flowering  plants.  The  lectui'es  were  given  on 
Saturday  mornings  and  were  supplemented  by  laboratory  practice 
continuing  through  the  forenoon.  The  course  was  attended  by 
seventy  teachers  from  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The 
class  was  divided  into  six  sections,  each  under  the  charge  of  a 
trained  assistant,  so  that  each  had  an  opportunity  to  receive  per* 
sonal  instruction.    The  fees  paid  by  these  teachers,  supplemented 
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by  a.  small  subvention  from  the  College,  were  used  in  remunerating 
the  ftssistsnts  and  in  providing  material.  The  only  objection  to  the 
course  was  the  serious  draft  it  made  iiixin  the  rooms  at  the  disposal 
of  tbc  department.  Unless  other  quarters  can  be  provided  for  the 
pur|K>se,  it  is  not  recommended  that  the  course  be  hereafter  given. 

Laboratories.  —  Some  slight  cliauges,  especially  in  equipment,  have 
been  made  during  the  3'car.  A  lui^e  room  od  the  first  floor  has  been 
fitted  with  cases  for  tlie  use  of  students  of  economic  botany  and  has 
proved  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Much  of  the  apparatus  used 
in  the  laboratory  for  histology  and  physiology  penshes  in  using.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  replace  a  considerable  part  of  our  appliances 
which  have  deteriorated  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  Library  has  beeu  much  improved  in  arrangement  and  consid- 
erable additions  hare  been  made,  but  it  still  falls  far  short  of  the 
demands  made  upon  it. 

Jfuseum.  —  Notwithstanding  the  depressed  financial  couditlon  of 
the  oountrj-,  it  was  decided  early  in  the  year  to  prosecute  the  work 
of  preparing  and  aiTanging  the  ajKcimens  which  illustrate  economic 
botany  and  biology.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan  one  of  the  larger 
rooms  has  been  fitted  with  cases  in  which  there  are  now  stored  and 
accurately  arranged  more  than  5000  species.  There  remain  unar- 
ranged  and  accurately  determined  about  half  as  many  more  which  we 
hope  to  put  in  place  during  the  coming  winter.  For  the  public  exhi- 
bition of  selected  suites  lai^e  cases  have  been  constructed  in  the  baO 
which  opens  into  the  Ware  exhibition  room.  In  these  new  cases  it 
will  be  possible  to  illustrate  all  the  types  of  economic  plants. 

The  possession  of  the  Blaschka  gloss  models  of  fiowers  Justifies  U3 
in  widening  the  scope  of  our  morphological  museum.  We  have  now 
on  exhibition  about  500  specimens,  which  illustrate  nearly  all  the 
great  orders  and  important  genera  of  flowering  plants,  arranged 
systemntically  to  display  their  affinitjes.  These  collections  are  to 
be  supplemented  presently  by  suites  which  will  illustrate,  as  far  as 
possible,  tlie  relations  of  plants  to  our  common  insects,  especially 
those  of  a  destructive  nature.  As  is  fitting,  these  collections  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  room  next  to  the  Zoological  Section,  thus  showing 
some  of  the  relations  between  the  two  kingdonis ,  of  plants  and 
animals.  The  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has 
generously  placed  at  our  disposal  for  exhibition  selected  specimens 
lh)m  the  department  of  entomology,  which  arc  to  be  exhibited  in  tbe 
same  cases  as  the  glass  models  of  species  which  they  particnlarly 
aflTect. 

The  Director  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  some  generous  gifts. 
Hiss  Anna  C.  Lowell  has  given  towards  the  Lowell  fund  for  the 
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Botanic  Garden,  llOOO.  A  graduate  of  the  College,  who  baa  pre- 
Tionsly  given  most  generously  to  the  botanical  department,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  department  110,000  for  present  use.  A  portion 
of  this  was  at  once  transferred  to  the  Herbarium  which  stood  sorely 
in  need  of  funds  for  completing  its  series  of  periodicals.  The  re- 
mainder was  divided  between  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Musenm. 
This  timely  gift  has  prepared  os  to  carry  out  well-matnred  plans 
which  would  otherwise  have  waited  long  for  their  fulUlment. 

There  is  now  needed  for  the  work  of  the  department  an  increase  of 
its  income  of  at  least  S5000  annually. 

The  relations  whfch  exist  between  our  Botanic  Garden  and  Museum 
and  other  Botanic  Gardens  and  Museums  are  of  the  most  friendly 
character. 

From  the  Overseers'  Committee  on  Botanic  Garden  the  Director 
has  received  much  valuable  assiatance  during  the  year.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  practical  horticulturists,  who  nnder- 
■taud  the  needs  of  such  an  instituttoa  as  ours,  and  they  second  gen- 
erously all  the  efforts  of  the  Director  towards  its  improvement. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Dinctor. 
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To  THX  Phxsident  or  thb  Vrnvxanrr: 

Deab  Sib  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  oo 
the  condition  and  progresa  of  the  Arnold  Arboretam  daring  the  year 
ending  Jul;  Slat,  1894: 

Two  caurees  of  inatniction  in  dendrology  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jack  whose  lectures  were  supplemented  by  excursions  of  three  or  foor 
houra  in  the  woods,  plantations  and  nurseries.  The  first  course  was 
given  in  September  and  November,  with  an  avenge  attendance  of 
twenty-fonr,  and  the  second  in  May  and  June,  with  an  average  atten- 
dance of  forty.  These  clasaes  are  composed  largely  of  teachers  who 
often  follow  them  from  year  to  year.  One  specinl  student  studied  in 
the  Arboretum  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  with  a  view  of 
fitting  himself  to  become  a  practical  forester. 

The  number  of  people  who  visit  the  Arboretum  from  curiosity,  to 
enjoy  its  silvan  beauties,  or  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni^  to 
study  its  collections,  appears  to  be  increasing  rapidly  and  its  educa- 
tional value  as  a  great  object  lesson  must  already  be  considerable. 

The  most  important  work  begun  during  the  year  has  been  the 
rearrangement  of  the  shrub  collection.  This  was  first  brought 
blether  ten  years  ago,  when  it  was  planted  provisionally  for  purposes 
of  study  in  thirty-seven  beds,  each  seven  feet  wide,  with  a  totsi  length 
of  8325  feet;  the  collection  has  increased  rapidly  and  bad  long  ago 
outgrown  its  quarters.  The  constiiiction  of  the  parkway  by  the  city 
of  Boston  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Arboretum  and  the 
Forest  Hilt  entrance  into  the  Arboretum  from  the  parkway  lias  made 
it  possible  to  extend  and  rearrange  this  collection,  which  will  now 
occupy  flftcen  beds,  each  eleven  feet  wide,  with  a  total  length  of  6330 
feet,  aud  an  ai-ea  of  33,320  square  feet  more  than  the  others.  This 
dinnge  necessitates  lifting  ever^'  plant  and  regrading  the  beds.  Two 
beds  and  three  half-beds  were  made  in  the  autumn  and  planted  in  the 
spring,  and  the  remaining  beds  will  be  made  and  planted  during  the 
coming  year. 

Trees  in  the  Minolta,  Rue,  Linden,  Helta,  Sumach  and  Rose 
families  have  been  planted  in  the  systematically  arranged  tree-collec- 
tion and  the  space  devoted  to  these  groups  is  now  practically  filled. 
Tbe  ground  surrounding  the  Musenm  has  been  graded  and  converted 
Into  a  shrubbery,  about  25,000  plants  having  been  used  during  tbe 
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year  for  this  purpose  aod  to  ext«nd  the  shrubberies  bordering  the 
drives. 

The  coUeotioDS  and  the  trees  in  the  natural  woods  are  in  a  healthy 
condition  and,  on  the  whole,  have  made  satisfactory  progress  during 
the  year  in  Spite  of  the  extraordinary  drought  of  the  spring  and 
summer. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and  hor- 
ticultural establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  There 
have  been  12,555  plants  (including  cuttings  and  grafts)  and  1080 
packets  of  seeds  distributed  as  follows :  To  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  11,601  plants  aud  245  packets  of  seeds;  to  Great  Britain, 
787  plants  and  271  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  167 
plants  and  381  packets  of  seeds;  to  Japan,  183  packets  of  seeds. 
There  have  been  received  dnring  the  year  5243  plants  (including 
cuttings  and  grafts)  and  431  packets  of  seeds  from  51  donors. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Herbarinm  1301  sheets  of  dried 
woody  plants  during  the  j'ear,  including  a  collection  of  Bolivian  plants 
from  Professor  H.  H.  Busby  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York ; 
Arizona  plants  from  Professor  J.  W.  Toumey  of  the  University  of 
Arizona ;  plants  of  Lower  California  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee  of 
8an  Diego ;  ApalauhiaD  plants  from  Mr.  J.  K.  Small  of  New  York ; 
California  plants  from  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Science, 
and  a  set  of  plants  from  the  valley  of  the  Amour  River,  communicated 
by  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersbni^. 

The  labraiy  has  received  by  gift  350  bound  volumes  and  a  number 
of  pamphlets.  During  the  year  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  "  The 
Silva  of  North  America,"  prepared  ia  the  Arboretum,  and  fifty-two 
numbers  of  "  Garden  and  Forest,"  have  been  published. 

C.  S.   SABGENT,  Dindor. 
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To  THE  PRKSIDBMT  OF  THK  UNIVERaiTT : 

Sir, — In  the  BDinmer  Just  ended  the  Chemical  Laboratoir  hu 
suffered  its  most  serious  loss  in  the  death,  on  September  third,  of 
Josiah  Parsons  Coolie,  the  director  of  the  Laboratory  from  the  time 
when  that  office  was  established  in  1879,  and  before  that  the  head  of 
the  Chemical  Department  since  he  introduced  into  the  College  in 
1651  the  teaching  of  cliemistry  by  experiment.  To  his  wise  foresight 
and  persistent  care  is  due  in  great  measure  the  present  floarishing 
condition  of  this  deiiartment  of  the  University. 

There  were  no  important  changes  in  the  teachers,  ooanta  of 
instruction,  or  arrangement  of  the  laboratories  during  the  past  year, 
but  there  was  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students  t&kifig 
chemical  courses,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  this 
increase  was  not  confined  to  the  elementary  electivcs,  but  the  number 
of  students  who  devoted  part  or  tiie  whole  of  their  time  to  work  oa 
research  was  larger  than  ever  before,  aroountiug  to  nineteen,  of  wIkmu 
seven  studied  inorganic  and  twelve  organic  chemistry.  Aa  a  result, 
all  the  laix>ratoriLs  for  research  were  mure  than  full,  and  the  Urge 
laboratory  for  descriptive  chemistry  overflowed  into  another  room. 
An  increase  no  greater  than  is  to  be  expected  will  in  a  few  yeara 
necessitate  the  fitting  up  of  a  new  room  as  a  laboratory,  or  the 
refusal  to  teach  part  of  those  who  wish  chemical  instructioD.  With 
the  lai^e  number  of  advanced  students  it  is  not  surprising  that  bat 
little  original  work  waa  accomplished  by  any  of  the  teachers  alone, 
but  this  loss  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  amount  of  work  carried 
on  by  them  in  conjunction  with  students. 

The  students  of  Professor  Jackson  have  been  engaged  in  the  fol- 
-  lowing  work:  —  H.  S.  Grtndley  has  continued  his  work  on  acetals 
and  hemiocetals  derived  from  chloranil,  and,  beside  establishing  the 
oonatitution  of  these  bodies,  has  obtained  derivatives  fVom  them  in 
which  an  atom  of  oxygen  spans  the  benzol  ring.  S.  Calvert  has 
finished  his  researches  on  the  removal  of  bromine  from  aromatic  com- 
ponnds  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  nod  on  the  behavior  of  benzol 
derivatives  containing  halogens.  F.  B.  Gallivan  has  studied  certain 
-derivatives  of  unsymmetrical  tribromlwnzol.  C.  A.  Soch  has  pre- 
pared picrylmalonic  ester,  a  aubatauce  which  Dittrich  stated  he  was 
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tinkble  to  obtain  b;  the  method  used.  K.  D.  Young  hu  stodied 
addition  compouuds  similar  to  those  made  from  picric  acid. 

Tlie  following  work  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Hill: — J.  A.  WidtAoe  studied  the  action  of  hydrozjIamiQe  upon 
tnucophenoxy chloric  and  mucophcnoxybromlc  acids  and  their  methyl 
«sters,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  difference  in  the  behavior 
of  mucobromio  acid  and  its  meth}!  ester,  which  had  been  proved 
by  R.  W.  Comelison,  existed  in  other  cases.  F.  L.  Dunlap  began 
the  study  of  the  product  formed  from  mucochlor}!  chloride  by  tho 
action  of  benzol  and  aluminic  chloride.  H.  E.  Sawyer  continued  the 
£tudy  of  methylpyromucic  acid  began  by  W.  L.  Jennings.  He  con- 
verted the  methylpyromucic  acid  through  the  aldehyd  acid  into  dehy- 
-dromucic  acid,  thus  definitely  establishing  the  relation  between  these 
two  substances.  J.  Torrey,  Jr.,  took  up  again  the  study  of  the  com- 
^wunda  obtained  from  mucobi-omic  acid  by  the  action  of  potasalc 
nitrite,  which  were  partially  investigated  in  tbis  laboratory  many 
years  ago.  H.  A.  Torrey  studied  the  changes  which  tetrabromfUrfar- 
ane  undei^oes  when  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  Oxygen  is  absorbed 
and  dibrommaleicbromide  is  formed  in  large  quantity.  Dr.  E.  T. 
Allen  undertook  the  study  of  the  fumaric  aldehyd  acid  of  Limpricbt. 
This  investigation  is  not  yet  completed,  but  be  has  shown  that  one  of 
the  products  formed  under  the  conditions  described  by  Limpricbt 
ifl  the  brommoleic  aldehyd  acid.  R.  H.  Forbes  studied  the  action  of 
the  tribromide  and  pentabromide  of  phosphorus  on  tartaric  acid. 

Dr.  Richards  has  continued  his  work  on  the  atomic  weight  of 
strontium,  finishing  the  part  relating  to  the  analysis  of  strontio 
bromide,  which  yielded  the  number  87,66.  The  following  work  was 
■done  by  students  under  his  direction.  E.  F.  Rogers  has  made  a 
<Mirerul  revision  of  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc,  establishing  the  number 
65.45  as  that  nearest  to  the  true  one.  Different  parts  of  the  research 
on  the  cupriammonium  double  salts  have  been  carried  on  by  G. 
Oenslager,  and  A.  H.  WLitridge.  Ten  new  compounds  have  been 
discovered  including  salts  derived  from  the  cupriammoaium  radical 
&nd  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  formic,  acetic,  and  lactio 
acids.  F.  C.  Moulton  has  extended  the  work  to  the  cuprianiliue 
double  salts,  investigating  the  bromides  and  acetates.  R.  L.  Emerson 
has  worked  upon  praseodymium  and  neodymium,  and  W.  F.  Boos  on 
the  occlusion  of  boric  chloride  by  baric  sulphate. 

F.  G.  Benedict,  working  under  Professor  Cooke,  has  studied  the 
double  chlorides  of  antimony  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths. 

Dr.  Bancroft  has  studied  equilibrium  problems  in  mixtures  of  three 
liquids,  and  has  shown  that  the  mass  law  governs  these  phenomena 
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even  iu  the  most  coQCCDtrate<t  solntiouB.  He  h&a  also  examined  tbe 
equilibrium  of  salta  contaiDing  water  of  crystallization  in  presence  of 
an  indifferent  grs,  thus  making  a  welcome  beginning  in  a  line  of 
reseftrch  on  pbjeical  cbemiBtry,  which  baa  not  yet  been  followed  in 
this  Laboratory. 

These  researches  have  produced  sixteen  papers  already  published, 
or  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  beside  a  great  deal  of  material  not  yet 
finished,  which  will  be  published  later.  In  addition,  papers  have  been 
published  this  year  upon  the  work  of  Professor  Hill  with  B.  W. 
Comelison  on  Crotonolactones,  and  Professor  Jackson  and  F.  L. 
Dnnlap  on  bromresorcinee  done  in  previous  years. 

CHABLES  L.  JACKSON,  Acting  Director. 
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To  THE  Frbsidemt  OF  TBK  Umiverbitt  : 

Sir: — Three  graduate  students  were  occupied  during  the  year 
1893-94  on  inrestigations  in  the  Laboratory,  which  they  brought  to  a 
Buccessful  conclusion.  One  of  these  investigations,  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  St.  John,  was  on  the  wave  length  of  electricity  on  iron  wires ;  he 
showed  that  tlie  magnetic  nature  of  the  iron  affected  the  transmissioo 
of  electrical  waves.  This  result  is  in  opposition  to  the  views  held  by 
the  leading  authorities  in  Germany.  Mr.  St.  John's  paper  appears  in 
the  JJondon  Philosophical  Magazine  for  November.  Another  inves- 
tigation, by  Mr.  F.  L.  Spaulding  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Shaw,  was  on  a  heat 
method  of  measuring  coefficients  of  self  induction.  A  careful  trial 
of  the  method  convinced  the  authors  of  its  practical  use.  The  co- 
efflcieut  of  self-induction  is  one  of  the  most  important  quantities  which 
enters  into  the  transmission  of  power  or  of  speech  by  electricity.  A 
description  of  the  method  tc^ether  with  an  account  of  its  application 
appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  for  1898-94. 
Mr.  Spalding  also  constructed  two  large  parabolic  mirrors  for  the 
transmission  and  reception  of  electrical  waves.  It  was  intended  to 
place  one  of  these  mirrors  on  the  roof  of  the  Scientific  School  and  the 
other  on  the  Physical  Laboratory,  the  distance  t>etween  them  being 
abont  three  hundred  feet,  in  order  to  see  if  electrical  waves  which 
radiated  from  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors  could  be  perceived  at 
the  focus  of  the  other.  Preliminary  experiments  were  made  inside 
the  Laboratory  building.  When  the  mirrors  were  placed  forty  feet 
apart,  electrical  waves  sent  out  from  one  mirror  could  be  detected  at 
the  focus  of  the  other.  Time  did  not  permit  of  the  trial  of  the  mirrors 
in  the  positions  for  which  they  were  designed.  An  interesting  scientific 
result,  however,  was  obtained  from  the  limited  use  of  the  mirrors. 
The  torrent  of  high  frequency  sparks  from  a  Tesla  coil,  was  not  so 
efficacious  in  exciting  electrical  waves  in  the  air  as  the  small  and  less 
vigorous  sparks  fi-om  an  ordinary  Ruhmkorf  coil. 

The  Director  was  engaged  during  the  3'enr  on  the  study  of  electrical 
oscillations  and  has  published  in  the  London  Philosophical  Magazine 
a  prelim inarj- paper  on  "Electrical  Resonance  and  Electrical  Inter- 
ference." The  paper  contains  an  account  of  a  new  apparatus  for 
studying  the  subject,  which  promises  to  lead  to  many  investiga- 
tiona ;  by  ite  aid  it  was  shown,  independently  of  Mr.  St.  John,  that 
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the  period  of  electrical  oscillations  on  iron  wires  is  changed  b;  the 
mf^etio  Datare  of  the  conductor.  A  paper  oa  this  subject  was  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  October.  An  inves- 
tigation on  the  interferences  produced  when  condensers,  or  reservoirs 
BO  to  speak,  of  electricity  are  suddenly  connected,  was  completed, 
but  has  not  yet  been  printed. 

Professor  B.  0.  Feircc  hue  published  three  short  papers  on  physical 
subjects  during  the  past  year :  (I)  on  the  "  Thermoelectric  Properties 
of  Hanganine  and  Platinoid;"  (2)  on  the  "  Characteristics  of  Bat- 
teries of  Unlike  Cells  Joined  up  in  Multiple  Arc  ;  "  (3)  on  the  "  Elec- 
trical Conductivities  of  Some  Poor  Conductors." 

He  has  been  at  work  also  with  Dr.  Willson  in  making  preparations 
for  an  iovestigation  on  the  laws  of  heat  conduction  in  marble,  slate, 
sandstone  and  other  substances  using  a  method,  the  outlines  of  which 
he  drew  some  years  ago. 

Professor  Hall  gives  the  following  account  of  his  work :  — 

"  In  answer  to  yonr  request,  1  submit  the  following  report ;  Hy 
hours  for  research  during  the  past  year  have  been  devoted  to  prepara- 
tions for  a  study  of  the  connection  between  temperature  and  thermal 
«onductivity  in  the  case  of  open-hearth  steel.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  close  relation  between  thermal  conductivity  and  electric  con- 
ductivity in  metals.  The  electric  conductivity  of  metals  is  known  to 
decrease  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  rate  of  change  is  well  known 
in  many  cases.  Much  study  has  been  given  to  the  thermal  oondn^- 
tvity  of  certain  metals,  but  the  conclusions  of  different  observers  as  to 
the  connection  between  this  property  and  temperature  are  widely 
divei^nt.  In  both  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  experimentation 
npon  thermal  conductivity,  those  of  Forbes  and  AngstrSm  respect- 
ively, the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  dealt  with  enters  as  an 
important  factor,  and  the  specific  heat  of  any  solid  substance  at  any 
given  temperature  is  proverbially  difQcuIt  to  determine.  Each  of  the 
methods  just  mentioned  makes  use  of  a  long  bac  of  the  metal  to  be 
examined.  But  the  most  obvious  method,  the  method  used  by  the 
fli-st  experimenters,  employs  a  thin  sheet  or  plate  of  the  metal,  between 
tlie  two  sides  of  which  a  certain  difference  of  temperature  is  main- 
tained, and  in  this  method  the  specific  heat  need  not  be  considered. 
The  difficulty,  however,  of  measuring  accurately  the  difference  ot 
temperature  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  plate  is  so  great,  that 
this  method  led  to  absurdly'  inaccurate  conclusions,  and  it  was  there- 
fore abandoned.  Any  thermometer  or  thermopile  placed  in  contact 
with  either  surface,  usually  heated  or  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water, 
would  give  merely  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  surface,  or  would  by  its  very  presence  produce  a  kwal 
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derangement  of  temperature  at  that  part  of  the  aur&oe  near  which  it 
was  placed. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  particular  difQ- 
cultj  miglit  be  overcome  by  coating  both  aides  of  a  plate,  an  iron  disk 
for  instance,  with  copper,  thus  making  the  whole  of  each  face  of  the 
disk  a  thermo-electric  junction.  By  coanecting  the  two  copper  coat- 
ings with  a  galvaoonieter,  by  means  of  copper  wires  of  the  same 
thermo-electric  quality  as  the  coatings,  a  current  should  be  obtained 
which  would  indicate  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  iron.  The  streams  of  water  for  heating  or  cooling  tlie  plate 
would  produce  their  effect  tlirough  the  copper  coatings.  There  would 
be  no  need  of  determining  the  tern jieratu res  of  the  outer  surfaces  of 
t!ic  copper  coatings,  which  would  be  in  contact  with  the  water. 

I  have  been  working  with  a  disk  of  iron,  or  open-hearth  steel,  about 
four  inches  in  diainetei'andone-eigluh  inch  thick,  coated  on  both  sides 
with  copper  electrolytically  deposited.  A  number  of  difficulties  have 
been  encountered,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  muintaining 
a  comparatively  uniform  and  constant  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  two  faces  of  the  plate,  and  that  of  connecting  the  copper 
wires  to  the  copper  coatings  in  such  a  way  as  to  prmlnce  no  serious 
disturbing  efftets.  I  believe  that  these  and  various  other  difBculties 
have  now  been  successfully  met  and  I  hope  before  long  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  my  investigation." 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sabine  was  engaged  during  the  past  year  in  perfecting 
laboratory  appliances  for  a  new  course  on  light  and  heat,  which  la 
ealled  Physics  2.  He  has  devoted  much  thought  to  the  subji^ct  of 
Calorimetry,  has  visited  the  principal  thermometer-makers  and  has 
examined  the  methods  of  testing  thermometers  at  Yale  University  and 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  I  believe  that  the  apparatus  used  in 
Physics  2  will  be  found  to  be  remarkably  adapted  for  accurate  wprk. 
A  great  amount  of  intellectual  labor  in  a  modem  pbysictil  laboratory 
goes  into  the  designing  of  apparatus  suitable  for  the  needs  of  students. 
The  rapid  advance  in  the  subject  of  Physics,  etimuluted  to  a  high 
degree  by  its  practical  applications,  keeps  an  inetnictor  constantly  at 
work  devising  better  formn  of  apparatus.  An  account  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  Laborator}'  would  he  incomplete  if  mention  is  not 
made  of  this  silent  but  extremely  im[>ortant  labor  in  which  every 
instructor  in  the  Laboratory  has  been  occupied.  Ei^ht  students 
obtained  Second- Year  Honoi's  in  Physics.  This  number  is  unusual, 
and  is  gratifying  when  one  considera  tliat  both  mathematical  knowl- 
edge and  experimental  skill  is  demanded  for  Honors. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 
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To  TBB  FBSBIDKKT   OF  TBB   UxiVEKSITT  : 

Sib, — The  present  report  relates  to  the  period  of  eleren  months 
b^^ning  November  1,  1893,  and  eudJDg  September  SO,  1894. 
Hitherto  the  reports  or  the  ObservBtory  have  taken  date  on  the  fltet 
of  November  of  each  j-ear,  but  to  bring  tbem  more  nearly  ioto 
coDfonnity  with  the  practice  of  other  departments  of  the  University 
a  change  has  been  made  this  year  to  the  first  of  October.  The  most 
important  events  of  the  year  have  been  the  practical  trial  of  the 
Bruce  telescope  and  the  successful  operation  for  several  months  of 
the  Boyden  meteoroli^ical  station  on  the  summit  of  the  Uisti,  at  a 
height  of  19,200  feet.  The  Observatory  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Z.  A. 
Willard  for  a  valuable  gift,  an  astronomical  clock,  constructed  by 
Simon  Willard,  Jr.,  of  Boston.  The  subterranean  vault  intended  as 
a  clock  room  by  Professor  Bond  has  been  reopened,  and  if  it  can  be 
rendered  sufficiently  dr;-  the  clock  will  be  placed  there.  It  is  expected 
that  the  accuracy  of  our  time  signals  will  thus  be  materially  increnaed. 

An  incideut  to  be  regretted  has  been  a  series  of  criticbms  of  the 
photometric  work  of  the  Observatory,  which  has  been  published 
during  the  year  in  local  newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  So  far  as 
these  criticisms  have  a  scientific  character  they  are  answered  below. 
A  latter  amount  of  space  than  usual  has  therefore  been  assigned  to 
the  description  of  the  work  of  the  .meridian  photometer,  although  it 
constitutes  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  work  of  the  institation. 

Observatory  Instkumknts. 

East  Bquatoricd. — The  systematic  observation  of  variable  stars 
upon  the  system  described  in  previous  reports  continues  to  be  the 
principal  work  of  this  instrument ;  but  the  photometric  observation 
of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  several  other  classes  of 
observation  are  also  carried  on  as  before.  The  observations  were 
made  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Wendell,  except  those  of  3  of  the  21  eclipses 
observed  photometrically  during  the  year,  which  were  made  by  the 
Director.  The  toUl  number  of  eclipses  already  observed  is  646. 
The  wedge  photometer  was  used  in  36  series  of  observations, 
comprising  1680  measurements,  for  determining  the  brightness  of 
560  stars  occurring  in  the  Durchmustemng.    About  seven  tboosand 
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mensuretoents  were  made  with  a  polarizing  photometer,  inoludlng 
determinations  of  the  relative  light  or  the  components  of  53  of  the 
brighter  double  stars ;  detei'mi nations  of  the  brightness  of  variable 
stars ;  aod  measurements  to  extend  the  photometric  scale  to  faint 
stellar  magnitudes,  ralative  eetimates  being  also  made  for  the  same 
pur]H>se.  Id  addition  to  this,  a  scries  of  measurements  has  been 
begun  on  some  southern  double  stars  whose  combined  light  was 
determined  with  the  meridian  photometer  at  the  Arequipa  Station. 
Over  four  hundred  relative  estimates  of  variable  stars  have  been 
made,  and  between  one  and  two  hundred  absolute  estimates,  princi- 
pally when  the  stars  were  faint.  The  regnlar  observation  of  seventeen 
oircumixiloT  variables  has  been  continued  as  in  past  years,  and  the 
scheme  is  gradually  being  extended  to  all  the  known  variables  of 
loi^;  period. 

Meridian  Cirde.  —  The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  with 
this  instrument  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  under  his 
supervision,  and  that  portion  of  the  work  relating  to  the  zone  between 
the  declinations  +  *^'  50'  and  +  55°  10'  has  been  completed.  Vol- 
ume XXXV.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory,  containing  the  first 
half  of  the  journal  of  the  zones,  has  been  printed,  and  a  second 
volume,  to  contain  the  remainder  of  this  journal,  will  be  printed 
during  the  coming  year.  The  observations  of  fundamental  stars, 
made  in  the  years  1880  to  1883  inclusive,  are  largely  reduced,  and 
will  probably  be  published  within  two  years  more.  This  will  complete 
the  publication  of  the  work  done  by  Professor  Rogers  with  the 
meridian  circle. 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  of  the  southern  zone  between 
the  declinations  —  9°  50'  and  —  14°  10'  has  been  continued  through 
the  ycnr.  Investigations  have  been  made  with  regard  to  systematic 
erroi-s  in  the  observations  of  the  fuudainental  stars,  dependent  upon 
declinatiiiD  and  upon  magnitude,  but  for  the  present  these  investiga- 
tions cniinot  be  completed,  since  tbeir  results  will  be  somewhat 
affected  by  the  future  publication  of  the  definitive  places  of  the 
fundamental  stars,  from  observations  made  at  other  observatories. 
Provisional  constants,  therefore,  determined  without  regard  to  the 
investigations  just  mentioned,  are  employed  in  the  preliminary 
reduction  of  tlie  zone  stars,  whicli  will  be  sufHciently  precise  to 
indicate  the  stars  requiring  additional  observations.  The  portions  of 
this  reduction  which  are  now  complete  for  the  entire  series  of  obser- 
vations are  as  follows ;  —  The  observed  times  of  transit,  reduced  to  the 
central  line  of  the  middle  tally ;  the  means  of  the  microsoope  read- 
ings, corrected  for  error  of  runs  ;  the  reduction  to  the  centre  of  the 
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field  required  b;  the  tranrita  orer  tbe  indined  lines  twed  in  tbtt 
observatioDS  for  declln&tioa  ;  and  the  correction  for  Uie  cnrrature  <rf' 
the  paths  of  tbe  stars  through  the  field,  known  as  the  redaction 
to  tbe  meridian.  The  meteorol<^cal  terms  of  tbe  correction  for 
reftw^ioD  have  also  been  computed  tbroagbont.  The  work  recently 
ID  progress  baa  been  the  completion  of  the  redactions  for  JaDnary, 
Februar}',  and  March  of  each  year,  in  tbe  hope  tliat  this  ma;  be 
finished  in  season  to  allow  obserratiouB  for  revision  to  be  undertaken 
earl;  in  1895. 

Observations  of  p  Bersei  and  a  series  of  other  stars  near  it  in  right 
•acension  were  made  on  seventeeD  nights  during  the  winter,  and  the 
ndnodon  of  these  observatioDB  is  approaching  completion. 

Meridian  Photometer.  —  The  redaction  of  tbe  photometric  measorea 
of  the  floutbem  stars  observed  by  Professor  S.  I.  Bailey  in  Pern,  ia 
now  completed,  and  tbe  catalogue  containiag  tbe  resulting  magnitudes 
is  in  print.  Observations  have  been  made  by  the  Director  with  the 
meridian  photometer  during  about  four  hours  on  nearly  every  clear 
evening.  The  total  number  of  series  is  1 10,  and  of  separate  photo- 
metric settings  54,860.  The  observations  of  the  Srat  Investigation 
nndertaken  with  this  instrument  since  its  rctam  from  Pern  are  neariy 
completed.  Abont  six  thousand  stars  liave  each  been  observed  od 
at  least  three  evenings.  This  catait^e  includes  all  the  stars  of  the 
Han-ard  Photometry,  eighty  listo  of  comparison  stars  for  variables  of 
long  period,  and  various  stars  whose  magnitude  is  desired  by  other 
astronomers.  A  study  has  been  made  of  the  atmospheric  absorption, 
especially  for  very  low  sturB,  and  its  coelflcient  has  tieen  derived  on 
each  evening  both  for  the  Bouthem  and  the  northern  stare.  These 
values  are  now  ajiplied  as  corrections  to  tbe  individoal  observations 
instead  of  adopting  a  mean  vatne  of  tbe  absorption.  A  new  working 
list  has  been  prepared  of  the  stars  north  of  — 40°  whose  magnitude 
according  to  the  best  authorities  is  7.3  or  brighter,  and  which  have 
not  already  been  observed  with  the  meridian  photometer.  This  list 
contains  about  fourteen  thousand  stars,  of  which  aboat  two  thousand 
have  been  obsen'ed  during  the  last  year. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Chandler  to  prove 
that  the  photometric  observations  made  with  the  meridian  photometer 
have  little  value.  (Astron.  Nach.  Vol.  1S4,  p.  355,  and  Vol.  136, 
p.  85.)  It  appeared  that  certain  variable  stars  were  incorrectly 
identified  and  observations  of  faint  adjacent  stars  were  obtained  when 
the  variables  were  too  faint  to  be  seen  with  this  iostrument.  He 
claimed  that  erroneous  obser\-ations  were  made  in  the  case  of  fifteen 
out  of  eighty-six  variable  stars,  and  fh>m  this  drew  the  eztraordinaiy 
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inrerence  that  similar  errors  afl^ted  the  entire  catalogue  of  twen^ 
thousand  stars  contained  ia  the  same  volume,  although  DCarly  all  of 
the  latter  stare  were  bright  enough  to  be  readily  measured,  and 
identified  nith  certainty.  The  most  complete  answer  to  this  critidam 
is  the  extensive  comparison  recently  made  at  the  Potsdam  Obserra- 
tory  of  the  photometric  magnitudes  obtained  at  that  iastitutiou  with 
those  obtained  here.  Since  this  oomparison  is  based  on  a  lai^ 
number  of  ultimate  determinations  obtained  at  both  obeeiratories  it 
seems  to  dispose  of  inferences  drawn  from  a  few  cases  of  exceptional 
difflculty.  The  Potsdam  astronomers  state  that  only  four  catalogues 
of  the  brightness  of  the  stars  are  complete  and  correct  enough  for 
comparison  witli  their  own  results.  These  are  the  Durchmosterung, 
the  Uranometria  Oxonienais,  and  the  Harvard  results  giveo  in 
Volumes  XIV.  and  XXIV.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Dorch* 
mnsterung  magnitudes  proved  to  be  much  less  accurate  than  those 
in  either  of  the  other  catalogoes.  The  numbers  of  stars  contained  in 
each  of  the  three  photometric  catalogues  which  were  also  observed  at 
Potsdam  are  Oxford,  691,  Harvard  XIV.,  791,  and  Harvani  XXIV., 
601.  After  applying  a  correction  for  color,  the  numbers  of  stars  in 
these  three  catalogues  whose  brightness  differs  by  half  a  magnitude 
or  more  from  the  Potsdam  values,  are  21,  6,  and  13  respectively.  For 
ttiis  and  other  reasons  it  was  concluded  at  Potsdam  that  the  order  of 
accnracy  of  the  results  of  the  three  catal<^e3  is  first  Harvard  XIV., 
second  Harvard  XXIV.,  and  third  Oxford.  (Potsdam  Publications, 
Vol.  IX.,  p.  501.)  The  minimum  number  of  nights'  observation  on 
which  the  results  of  Harvard  XIV.  depend  is  three,  of  Harvard  XXIV. 
two.  A  comparison  hns  been  made  at  tbfs  observatorj'  of  the  various 
magnitudes  of  the  40  discordant  stars  named  above,  as  given  in  the 
five  catalt^ues,  Oxford,  Potsdam,  Harvaid  XIV.,  Harvard  XXIV., 
and  the  revision  mentioned  above  of  the  Harvard  Photometry. 
Talcing  means  and  residuals  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars  contained 
in  three  or  more  of  these  catalogues,  the  average  deviations  become, 
when  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnitudes,  for  Revised  Harvard 
Photometry,  0.11,  Harvard  XIV.,  0.1.5,  Hnrvard  XXIV.,  0.18,  Pots- 
dam, 0.21,  Oxford,  0.29.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  each  cata- 
logue gives  the  greatest  or  least  value  is  similarly  for  Revised  Harvard 
Photometry,  5,  Harvard  XIV.,  6,  Harvard  Xxiv.,  10,  Potsdam,  19, 
Oxford,  20.  The  order  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  and  serves  to 
indicate  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  results  of  these  five  catalc^ues, 
which  is  also  shown  graphically  in  Table  I.  In  two  cases  only  do 
the  Harvard  XIV.  and  Oxford  measures  differ  more  than  half  a  mag- 
Ditode.  Numerous  other  tests  give  a  simitar  result.  (See  Astron. 
Noch.,  Vol.  1?6,  p.  217.) 
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It  is  maintained  th&t  the  meridian  photometer  poSBessea  tlie  same 
advKDtogCB  in  measuring  tlie  liglit  of  a  star  tliat  the  meridiao  circle 
does  in  measuriDg  its  position.  In  both  instiiimeats  absolute  valaes 
ore  determined  directly,  and  tbey  are  obtained  very  rapidly.  Stars 
ore  identified  in  the  same  way  in  both,  rapidly  and  accurately,  and 
in  both  the  systematic  errors  are  small  even  if  the  accidental  errors 
are  in  some  cases  larger  than  those  resulting  from  other  methods. 
Stars  can  be  observed  with  the  meridian  photometer  under  favorable 
circumstances  nearly  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute,  and  the  average 
deviation  of  the  results  thus  obtained  does  not  generally  exceed 
one-tenth  of  a  magnitude.  The  amount  of  material  accumulated  by 
the  meridian  photometer  is  shown  graphically  in  Table  II.,  which 
gives  for  the  principal  photometric  catalogues  hitherto  published,  aod 
for  those  in  preparation  here,  the  designation,  Uie  years  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  number  of  stars  contained  in  each. 

Wetl  Eqttatorial,  — Observations  of  variable  stars  were  continned 
by  Mr.  Vf.  M.  Reed  with  this  instrument  until  February  11,  1894, 
since  which  time  he  has  carried  on  the  same  work  with  the  five-inch 
telescope  belonging  to  Abbot  Academy  at  Andover,  Jilass.,  the  use 
of  which  was  kindly  granted  for  the  continuation  of  the  observations. 
The  plan  of  the  work  cum|)rises  the  observation  of  as  many  of  the 
variable  stars  of  long  period  as  possible  through  all  stages  of  their 
brightnesB.  When  any  of  them  become  too  faint  to  be  seen  with  the 
instrument  employed  by  Mr.  Reed,  he  reports  the  fact  to  this 
Observatory,  where  the  stars  are  observed,  so  for  as  practicable,  by 
Sir.  Wendell  with  the  large  equatorial  until  they  recover  sufficient 
brightness  to  be  again  obsei'ved  by  Mr.  Reed.  The  nnmber  of  nights 
on  which  Mr.  Rcud  has  made  observations  is  123;  the  number  of 
observations  of  variable  stars  ie  1641;  of  comparison  stars,  339 ;  of 
stars  at  the  limit  of  visibility,  70. 

In  addition  to  tbis  work  on  variable  stars,  Mr.  Reed  observed 
6  reappearances  of  satellites  of  Jupiter,  all  at  Cambridge,  and 
22  telescopic  meteors.  He  looked  for  aurora  on  every  clear  night 
when  observations  with  the  telescope  were  in  progress,  and  recorded 
its  presence  on  12  occasions.  On  10  dates  he  observed  the  phenome- 
non of  Gegenschein  and  studied  the  faint  bands  of  light  in  the 
zodiac.  The  satisfactory  condition  of  the  air  at  Andover,  and 
the  skill  of  the  observer,  ore  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  obtained 
observations  of  Gegenschein  as  late  as  May  11,  and  again,  after  it 
had  passed  the  Milky  Way,  as  early  as  A,ugust  5.  No  previow 
observations,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  been  made  ao  near  the  sanw 
part  of  the  Milky  Way.  except  at  A^quipa. 
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The  DDinber  of  photographs  taken  with  the  8-inch  Draper  tclewxqw 
is  1657.  The  numlier  taken  in  Peru  with  the  S-inch  Bache  telescope 
U  1708.  Alt  of  the  spectra  photographed  with  these  instmments 
have  been  examined  by  Mrs.  Fleming.  Ah  a  result  seven  variable 
stars,  U  Puppis,  V  Cancri,  V  Leonis,  T  Sagittarii,  R  Delpliini,  B 
Valpeculfle  and  R  Phoenicia,  have  been  shown  to  have  the  hydrogen 
lines  blight  in  their  photographic  spectra.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  phot^^^ph  the  spectra  of  many  other  variables 
of  long  period  when  at  maximum,  and  no  image  baa  been  obtained. 
This  has  been  found  to  he  due  in  many  cases  to  large  errors  in  the 
ephemerides,  and  has  been  remedied  by  depending  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Reed  and  making  the  time  of  photographing  each  star 
depend  upon  its  observed,  instead  of  its  predicted  brightajese.  Eleven 
new  variables  have  been  discovered  this  year  from  the  presence  of 
bright  hydrogen  lines  in  their  spectra,  besides  three  whose  variability 
was  discovered  from  changes  in  tljeir  photographic  images.  The 
nombcr  of  stars  of  the  fifth  type  has  been  increased  by  seven,  making 
the  total  number  of  these  objects  62.  Five  gaseous  nebulae  have 
been  discovered  iVom  their  spectra.  The  hydrogen  line  H  ^  has  been 
discovered  to  be  bright  in  the  spectra  of  five  stars,  and  twelve  stars 
have  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  fourth  type.  The  spectra  of 
A.  G.C.  18049  and  22640  are  peculiar.  Several  photographs  have 
been  obtained  of  the  new  star  in  the  constellation  Norma,  whose 
discovery  was  mentioned  in  the  last  report.  At  the  Lick  Observatory 
it  was  eliowD  from  visual  observations  that  its  spectrum,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  new  star  in  Auriga,  had  bet-ome  that  of  a  gaseous 
nebula.  This  has  been  conflnncd  from  photographs  token  at  Arequipa, 
which  also  show  that  this  object  is  now  gradually  becoming  fainter. 
The  spectra  of  4557  stars  on  30  plates  have  been  classified  for  the 
new  Draper  Catal<^e.  On  one  of  these  plates  covering  tlie  region 
of  the  variable  star  i;  Carinac,  1161  spectra  have  been  measured. 

The  number  of  photograpbs  taken  with  the  11-inch  Draper  telescope 
is  912.  The  lines  in  the  spectram  of  i  Ureae  Majoris  are  found  to 
be  double  in  59  out  of  340  images,  and  of  ^  Aurigae  in  47  out  of  65. 

An  investigation  has  been  in  pn^ress  for  some  time  for  the  detection 
of  stars  having  large  parallaxes  or  proper  motions.  Photographs  are 
taken  in  the  usual  position  with  the  film  towards  the  object-glass, 
and  also  ^ith  the  plate  reversed,  the  photograph  being  taken  through 
the  glass.  These  are  repeated  at  inter^'als  of  six  months  at  the  times 
when  the  effect  of  parallax  on  their  right  ascension  would  have  its 
greatest  value.     Plates  thus  obtained  may  then  be  superposed  so  that 
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the  flliDB  sbtll  be  in  contact  and  the  two  images  of  each  at&r  made  to 
&pi>eai-  like  a  close  double  with  componeots  iioi-th  and  south.  Small 
changes  in  position  may  be  detected  b;  changes  in  the  position  angle, 
and  the  amuuut  or  tlie  parallax  or  proper  motion  may  be  measured 
with  great  acc-uracy.  Several  hundred  stars  have  thus  been  shown  t» 
have  uo  parallax  exceeding  half  a  second. 

BOTDEM   DePARTHKNT. 

The  meteorological  station  on  the  Misti  was  successfully  conducted 
for  several  months,  one  of  the  aasiBtaute,  generally  Mr.  Waterbury, 
Tisiting  it  every  ten  days  and  readjusting  the  self-recording  instru- 
ments. Unfortunately,  early  in  September,  the  shelter  containing 
the  lustmments  was  found  to  have  been  broken  into  and  a  nnmlier  of 
the  instruments  earned  off.  Apparently  the  robbery  was  committed 
by  two  Indiana  whose  tracks  were  followed  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  property  stolen  would  of  course  be  of  no  use  to  the  thieves  and 
its  intrinsic  value  would  be  a  small  part  of  the  actual  loss.  The 
work  at  this  station  was  conducted  with  great  labor,  a  mule  path  had 
been  built  to  tlie  summit  and  the  entire  expenditure  had  been  large. 
It  will  be  a  seriona  loss  to  science  if  it  proves  impossible  to  maintain 
the  station. 

The  number  of  photographs  obtained  by  Professor  Bailey  with  the 
18-inch  Boyden  telescope  is  561,  including  some  remarkable  charts. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  phott^apbs  of  the  Nebula  of  Orion 
with  an  exposure  of  eight  hours,  of  the  cluster  »  Ceniauri  with  an 
exposure  of  six  hours,  and  of  i}  Carinae  with  exposures  of  six  aud 
fourteen  hours  respect! cety.  In  some  of  these,  notwithstanding  the 
long  exposure,  the  image  shows  no  deviation  from  the  circular  form. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  sabatituting  for  a  finder  two  eyepieces  attached 
to  the  main  telescope.  One  of  them  serves  to  follow  a  guiding  star  in 
the  usual  way,  Ibo  other  directed  to  another  star  shows  if  the  plate 
needs  to  be  rotated  in  its  own  plane.  This  appears  to  be  an  impoi-t- 
ant  improvement  in  making  the  best  photc^raphic  charts  of  long 
exposure,  especially  of  the  polar  regions.  By  the  ordinary  methods 
it  is  impossible  to  entirely  correct  such  errors  as  those  due  to  flexure 
and  rcfVaction,  which  do  not  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  earth. 

Attention  should  again  be  drawn  to  the  importance  of  availing 
ourselves  of  the  admirable  atmospheric  conditions  at  Arequipa.  A 
telescope  of  the  laigest  size  would  not  only  have  most  favorable 
opportunities  for  work,  hat  a  field  unexplored  with  such  an  instru- 
ment in  the  southern  sky.  Much  could  be  done  with  a  smaller  in- 
■tranaent,  as  is  shown  by  the  work  abready  accomplished  with  the 
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18-inch  BoydeD  telescope.  Out  of  a  list  of  tbirt;  telescopes  whose 
spertare  exceeds  14  inches  or  more,  but  one  is  mounted  south  of 
latitude  -|-  35°  and  this  one  is  not  in  use.  A  moderate  expense  only 
would  be  required  to  carry  oat  this  pl&n. 

The  Brcce  Photographic  Telescope. 

A  careful  trial  has  been  made  of  this  iuBtrnment  and  936  photo- 
graphs have  been  obtained  with  it.  The  spectra  of  the  faint  stara 
prove  very  satisfactory  and  stars  too  faint  to  be  pfaot^raphed  with 
the  other  instrunietits  can  thus  be  studied.  Bright  hydrogen  lines 
have  been  found  in  the  spectra  of  S  Ononis,  S  Bootis,  W  Vii^ois 
and  S  Librae,  and  the  spectrum  of  V  Ophiuchi  has  been  shown  to  be 
of  the  fourth  type.  The  length  of  these  spectra  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  which  is  sufficient  to  show  much  detail  in  the  spectra  of  fairly 
bright  stars.  To  study  still  fainter  spectra  a  prism  of  crown  glass 
and  of  smaller  angle  has  been  ordered.  The  absorption  of  the  phtHo- 
graphic  rays  is  less  for  this  material  and  it  is  expected  that  much 
fhinter  spectra  can  be  photographed,  since  the  dispersion  will  also  he 
less.  The  contract  has  not  yet  been  filled  for  the  Bruce  telescope, 
since  difficulty  is  still  experienced  in  making  charts  in  which  the 
images  shall  be  circular.  Experiments  are  in  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion and  it  is  hoped  that  the  method  described  above  as  applied  to 
the  13-inch  Boydeu  telescope  will  prove  equally  successful  with  this 
instrument. 

A  variety  of  experiments  has  been  made  to  determine  the  photo- 
grapliic  magnitudes  of  the  brighter  stara  on  a  uniform  scale.  It  is 
now  expected  that  this  can  be  done  with  the  transit  photometer  for 
slat's  brighter  than  the  third  m^nitudc,  and  that  the  scale  can  be 
extended  to  stars  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  m^nitude  by  a  series  of 
photc^raphs  which  are  being  taken  with  a  portrait  lens  having  an 
aperture  of  2.5  inches.  The  images  are  thrown  ont  of  focus  and 
the  intensity  of  the  circular  disks  thus  obtained  can  be  accorately 
measured. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library.  —  The  library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased  nnce 
the  time  of  the  last  report  by  the  addition  of  218  volumes  and  629 
pamphlets.  The  total  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  October 
1,  1894,  were  7710  and  9989  respectively. 

As  the  station  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  will  be  maintained  permanently, 
It  is  desirable,  owing  to  its  remoteness,  that  it  should  have  a  libraiy 
of  its  own.  Copies  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  works  sent 
thcie  direct,  or  through  this  Observatory,  will  be  gratefully  receind 
and  will  prove  of  much  value. 
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TWe^ropAic  Announcements.  —  The  distribution  of  tel^raphlo 
aoDonn cements  of  discover;  has  been  continued  M  in  past  yesra, 
although  Mr.  Ritchie  has  resigned  his  position  as  Assistant  in  the 
Observatory.  Astronomers  are  requested  to  continue  to  send  to  this 
Observatory  announcements  of  their  discoveries  for  bwiamission  to 
the  otmerTfttories  of  Europe  and  America. 

Temporary  aiamee  of  Obeervert,  —  Leave  of  absence,  without 
salary,  was  granted  on  April  lat,  1894,  to  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  Douglass,  in  order  that  they  might  Join  the  Lowell 
Observatory  in  Arizona.  The  12-inch  telescope  and  its  stand  wero 
leased  to  Mr.  Lowell  from  May  1st.  No  connection,  however,  exists 
between  the  two  observatories. 

Buildingt  and  Oroundt.  — Since  the  time  of  the  last  report,  a  line 
of  horse  cars  has  been  established  on  Concord  Avenue,  which  forms 
the  Boatbem  boundary  of  the  grounds  of  the  Observatory.  The 
passage  of  these  cars  has  no  material  effect  upon  the  observations 
made  here,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  introduction  of  electric  carsi  which 
has  been  proposed,  would  be  more  detrimental.  The  widening  of 
Concord  Avenae,  proposed  last  year,  has  not  thus  far  been  eflecled, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  any  future  change  of  that  kind  some  means 
may  be  found  of  preserving  the  row  of  trees  mentioned  in  the  last 
report. 

The  electric  lights,  which  aerionsly  interfere  with  the  observation  of 
faint  objects  such  as  comets,  nebulae,  and  zodiacal  phenomena,  prove 
an  advantage  in  one  way.  They  render  visible  faint  clouds,  which 
are  carefully  looked  for  every  few  minutes  when  the  meridian  pho- 
tometer b  in  use.  The  effect  is  like  that  of  the  Mood,  but  as  the 
lights  are  below  the  clouds  iuatead  of  above  them  the  latter  become 
conspicuous  even  when  too  faint  to  be  aeen  in  moonlight. 

Exltibition  of  Photographs.  — The  photc^aphs  sent  to  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  were  safely  retamed,  and  by  request  were  sent  to  California 
for  exhibition  at  the  Midwinter  Fair.  By  the  courtesy  and  aid  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  and  of  Frofeasor  Holden,  Director  of 
the  Ltck  Observatory,  the  phot^^aphe  were  successfully  arranged  for 
exhibition  and  safely  returned. 

Publicationt.  — The  printing  of  the  following  volumes  of  Annals  of 
the  Observatory  has  been  finished  :  XXXV.,  containing  the  first  half 
of  the  zone  observations  made  by  Pioressor  Rogers  between  the 
declinations  -\-  49°  50'  and  -J-  55°  10' ;  XL.,  Part  III.,  contuoing  th« 
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Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observations  for  1893 ;  and  XLI.,  Part  I., 
coutaining  a  suraraar;  of  observationa  made  by  the  Mew  England 
Weather  Service  in  1892.  Volnme  XXXII.,  Part  I.,  containii^  a 
tliBcussion  of  photographic  and  visual  observatioDs  by  Proressor 
W.  U.  Pickering  is  oeariy  completed.  201  pages  of  Volume  XXXIV,, 
which  contains  the  observatious  by  Profeasor  liailey  of  tbo  brightness 
-of  7922  BOutbern  stara,  are  in  type.  Volume  XLI.,  Part  II.,  coutain- 
ing  a  summary  of  obsei'vatione  made  by  tlie  New  England  Weather 
Service  in  1893,  is  in  progress.  A  description  of  the  meteorological 
station  on  El  Miati  appeared  in  two  articles  by  Mr.  A.  Lawrence 
Rotcb  (American  Meteorological  Journal,  X.,  282,  and  XI.,  187, 
201) ;  aod  a  description  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Fergusson  of  the  pole  star 
lecoi'der  in  use  here,  appears  in  the  same  Journal,  XL,  62. 

Besides  the  volumes  of  Annals  above  mentioned,  the  following 
publications  have  appeared  during  the  year:  — 

Forty-eighth  Amiual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge.  1893. 

The  Ultra-Violet  Hydrogen  Spectrum.  By  W.  H.  nckering.  AstrcNiomj 
.and  Astro-Physics,  xlt.  171. 

"The  Total  Eclipse  of  April  16th.     By  W.  H.  Rckering.     Ibid.  xH.  461. 

Telescope  Mountings  and  Domes.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Ibid.  xiii.  1. 
Reprinted  in  Observatory,  ivii.  73. 

A  Study  of  Nova  Aurigae  and  Nova  Normae.  By  W.  H.  Pidcering. 
Ibid.  xiii.  201. 

Melting  of  the  Polar  Caps  of  Mars.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Ibid.  ilii. 
808.     Reprinted  in  Observatory,  xvii.  173. 

The  Forms  of  the  Discs  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  By  W.  H.  Pickering. 
Ibid.  xlii.  42S. 

The  Seas  of  Mars.     By  W.  H.  lickering.     Ibid.  xUI.  &6S. 

Jupiter's  First  Satellite.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Astronomische  Nacb- 
richten,  cxxxv.  227. 

South  American  Meteorology.  By  W.  H.  Kckering.  American 
Meteorologies t  Journal,  X.  343. 

The  Arequipa  Observations  o(  Mars  and  Jupiter.  By  W,  H.  Pickering. 
Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  vi.  221, 

Les  Sutdliles  do  Jopiler.    By  W.  H,  Pickering.    L'Astronomie,  xii.  468. 

The  IlurvanI  Observatory  in  Peru.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Uarrard 
Graduates  Magazine,  ii.  350. 

A  Clinib  in  Ihu  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  By  W.  H.  Kckering.  Appa- 
lachia,  vii.  205. 

Observations  of  Comets  1892  I.  II.  lU,  V,  VI,  also  I89S  1. 11.  By 
O.  C.  Wendell.     Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cxxxiv.  176. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  1893  IV  for  January,  1894.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Astronomy  and  Astio-Physics,  xiii.  80. 
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EpbemeiiB  of  Comet  1898  IV  for  March,  1891.  Bf  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Ibid.  xiii.  256. 

EphemerU  of  Comet  1894  I  for  Judo,  1694.  Bj  O.  C.  Wendell.  Ibid, 
xiii.  fiI4. 

A  Convenient  Naked-Eje  Star  Atlas.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Popnlar 
Aslronomy,  ii.  47. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  By  M.  Fleming.  Astconotny  and 
Aatro-Physics,  xii.  810. 

Two  New  Variable  Stara.  By  M.  Fleming.  Ibid.  xill.  196.  Popular 
Aflronomy,  i.  324. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  xiii.  501. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  By  M.  Fleming.  Aetronomische  Nach- 
richten,  cxxxv.  196. 

A  New  Star  in  Norma.  By  £.  C.  Pickering.  Ibid,  cxxxiv.  101. 
Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  xiii.  40.  Bepnnted  in  Publications  of  tli« 
Society  of  the  Pacific,  vi.  es. 

The  New  Star  in  Norma.  By  E.  C.  Pickering.  Astronomlsche  Nach- 
richten,  cxxxiv.  181. 

Anderson's  Variable  in  Andromeda.  By  E.  C.  lackering.  Ibid,  cxxxiv. 
S47. 

Maximum  of  x  Pyeni-     By  E.  C.  Pickering.     Ibid,  cxxxv.  127. 

Variable  Stars  near  47  Tncanae.  By  E.  C.  Pickering.  Ibid,  cxxxv. 
129. 

New  Variable  Stan  in  Sculptor,  Scorpius,  Ophiuchua  and  Aqnila.  By 
E.  C.  Pickering.     Ibid,  cxxxv.  161. 

Tho  Photometric  Catalogues  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  By 
E.  C.  Pickering.     Ibid,  cxxxv.  217. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Carina.  By  E.  C.  Pickering.  Astronomical 
Journal,  xiii.  79. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Carina.     By  E.  C.  lackering.     Ibid.  xiii.  147. 

The  New  Star  in  Norma.     By  E.  C.  Pickering.     Ibid.  xiU.  398. 

Photogiaphic  Determination  ol  Stellar  Motions.  By  E.  C.  lackering. 
Ibid.  xiii.  621. 

The  Astronomical  Oliserratoiy.  By  £.  C.  Pickering.  Harvard  Graduates 
Ifagazlne,  ii.  S41. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory.     By  E.  C.  Pickering.     Ibid.  ii.  394. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory.     By  E.  C.  Pickering.     Ibid.  iii.  87. 

EDWAED  C.  PICKERING,  Dtrector. 
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To  THE  pRKSiDGHT  AHD  Fellows  or  Harvard  Colleqr  :  — 

During  the  put  yenr  the  usaal  conrsee  of  instraction  have  been 
given  Kt  the  Musenm  in  the  Natural  History  LaboratorieB.  Those 
in  Zodl<^  were  given  by  Professor  Mark,  Dr.  Slade,  Dr.  Davenport, 
and  Dr.  Parker,  assisted  in  the  laboratory  work  by  Ueaara.  W.  E. 
CssUe,  J.  H.  Gerould,  H.  V.  Neal,  and  W.  S.  Nickerson.  Dr.  W. 
UcM.  Woodworth  has,  as  in  previous  years,  taken  charge  of  the 
laboratory  work,  and  has  given  some  lectures  in  the  coarse  on 
UicroBCoplcal  Anatomy. 

Professors  Whitney,  Shaler,  Davis,  and  WolS  gave  conrses  of 
instmctiou  in  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Physical  Geography,  Heteorol- 
og}',  and  Petrography.  Messrs.  T.  W.  Harris,  B.  T.  Jackson,  J.  B. 
Woodworth,  R.  E.  Dodge,  C.  E.  Ladd,  T.  A.  Jaggar,  L.  S.  Griswold, 
R.  DeC.  Ward,  and  H.  L.  Smyth  were  the  assistants  in  these 
departmeuts. 

Professor  Davis  spent  the  past  sammer  in  Europe,  with  the  special 
object  of  studying  certain  rivers  and  valleys  in  England,  France,  and 
Wurtemburg,  and  of  attending  the  Sixth  International  Geological 
Congress  in  Zurich. 

The  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  has,  as  usaal,  been  opened  to 
advanced  students  in  Zoology.  Eight  students  spent  a  part  of  their 
time  in  the  Laboratory  collecting  material  for  their  special  investigft> 
tions,  which  they  will  continue  at  the  Museum,  and  prepare  for 
publication. 

The  Laboratory  was  equipped  with  a  microphotogr^thic  apparatns. 
Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth,  who  spent  considerable  time  at  Newport, 
took  a  lai^  number  of  slides  of  interesting  pelagic  types.  He 
assisted  me  materially  in  preparing  the  illustrations  for  an  article  on 
some  variations  of  the  genus  Eucope,  which  we  hope  to  publish  Jmntly 
during  the  coming  winter.  From  our  short  experience  with  photog* 
raphy  at  the  sea-shore,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  destined  to  become  an 
important  adjunct  to  every  marine  laboratory  as  a  rapid  method  of 
sketching,  not  only  pelagic  types,  but  fresh  preparations,  whether 
microscopic  or  macroscopic. 

We  have  to  thank  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald,  United  States  fish 
Commissioner,  for  the  facilities  granted  to  our  students  in  connection 
with  their  work  at  the  Fish  Commission  Station  at  Wood's  HoU. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  deaired  that,  in  addition  to  any  general  laboi^ 
atory  for  reseach  which  may  in  the  future  be  established,  the  University 
ahonld  have  its  own  marine  laboratory,  in  chaise  of  the  same 
instructors  in  the  different  departments,  who  are  now  obliged  to 
discontinue  the  supervision  of  their  students  during  a  great  part  of 
their  advanced  work. 

The  income  of  the  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  divided, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  gift,  among  some  of  the  students  who 
occupied  their  time  in  the  study  of  Mftrine  ZoStogy. 

Colonel  Marshall  McDonald  has  returned  to  us  in  excellent  condi- 
tion the  material  sent  by  the  Museum  to  the  Fish  Commission 
Bnilding  of  the  Columbian  Exhibit.  The  photograt>hB  illustrating 
the  characteristic  exhibition  rooms  have  also  been  returned 

On  account  of  the  greatly  increased  number  of  visitors  at  the 
Museum  on  Sundays,  the  city  of  Cambridge  has  detailed  a  special 
l>oliceman  for  duty  on  that  day. 

The  Museum  has  received  an  anonymous  contribution,  which  was 
applied  to  the  increase  of  Dr.  Hagen'a  salary  during  a  part  of  the 
j.>ast  fiscal  year. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Hyatt  for  the  care  he  has  given  to  the 
palaeontological  collections  in  his  charge,  and  to  Mr.  Brewster  for 
Ilia  interest  in  supervising  the  care  of  the  collection  of  Birds  and 
Mammals. 

Owing  to  the  immense  accnmnlations  of  collections  in  former 
years,  it  has  oft«D  been  impossible  for  the  assistants  in  charge  to 
take  proper  care  of  the  accessions ;  so  that  much  material  was  often 
misplaced'Or  improperly  labelled.  Our  staff  is  so  limited  in  numbers 
that  it  is  most  diffloult  for  us  to  distribute  their  work  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  collections.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  lai^e 
alcoholic  and  dry  collection  of  Marine  Invertebrates.  Fortunately, 
thanks  to  Professor  Faxon's  interest  in  the  collections  placed  under 
bis  chaigc,  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is  fast  approaching  an 
end.  Mr.  Faxon  has  also  been  indefatigable  in  his  care  of  the  exhibi* 
tion  collections.  They  have  been  g^eatlj-  improved  in  their  appearance 
since  he  has  taken  general  chaise  of  the  exhibition  rooms. 

Our  magnificent  collections  of  Fossil  Vertebrates  and  Invertebrates 
remain  without  a  special  custodian.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  of 
course  impossible  for  us  to  fill  intelligently  the  existing  wants,  and 
keep  the  collections  up  with  the  demands  of  the  day.  Until  the 
means  are  provided  for  two  Assistants,  one  for  Vertebrate  and  one 
for  Invertebrate  Palaeontology,  we  cannot  hope  to  make  any  progress 
toward  the  arrangement  of  the  Palaeontological  Exhibition  Rooms. 

The  unfortunate  condition  of  things  existing  in   the   Palaeonto- 
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Ii^ical  Department  is  not  wholly  limited  to  those  coUectioDg.  It 
exists  in  Dearly  all  the  other  departments,  but  to  u  less  d^ree,  — aa 
in  Conchol<%y,  id  Entomology,  in  Marine  Invertebrates,  and  in  Birds 
and  Mammals. 

While  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  University  Musenm  to 
compete  with  national,  state,  or  municipal  establishments,  either  in 
this  country  or  abroad,  it  should  be  possible  for  aUntversity  Unaenni 
to  provide  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  collections  necessary  to 
promote  origiual  research  among  its  Professors,  but  it  should  be  also 
possible  to  make  appropiiaCions  to  obtain  such  additions  to  this 
material,  either  by  purohase  or  by  sending  out  collectors,  as  will  keep 
the  Professors  and  Assistants  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  their 
departments. 

In  the  Entomological  Department  I  have  to  note  the  increased  nae 
of  both  the  collections  and  library  by  entomologists  and  students. 

Comparatively  little  progress  has  been  made  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  geological  and  geographical  exhibition  rooms,  owing  to  the 
want  of  money  for  obtaining  the  necessary  cases.  With  a  very 
moderate  expenditure  a  beginning  might  be  made  by  using  temporarily 
the  cases  from  the  Chicago  Exposition  given  to  the  Geological 
Department  by  the  Corporation,  as  a  large  number  of  specimens, 
koth  large  and  small,  have  l>een  brought  together,  so  that  an  exhibit 
of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  opening  the  rooms  could  probably  be 
arranged. 

The  equipment  of  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Geological  Department 
kas  been  greatly  improved  by  the  installation  of  an  electric  lantern, 
and  the  formation  of  an  extensive  collection  of  photographs  (the 
Gardner  Collection),  and  the  accumulation  of  a  number  of  lantern 
slides  specially  selected  by  the  different  instructors. 

I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Zo61ogical  and  Geological  Departments,  which  causes 
great  loss  of  time  to  both  instructoi'S  and  students.  Some  of  the 
Assistants  in  those  departments  are  temporarily  housed  in  the  rooms 
devoted  to  special  collections,  and  do  not  have  the  facilities  for  work 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  No  progi'ess  has  been  made  towards  the 
equipment  of  the  needed  Vivarium  and  Aquarium. 

In  view  of  the  increased  demands  made  upon  the  Museum  by  the 
growth  of  the  Undergraduate  Department,  from  which  our  iucome  is 
in  no  way  benefited,  the  Corporation  has  kindly  voted  an  annnal 
subsidy  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  the  Museum,  as  repayment  tor 
the  expenditures  made  in  the  past  by  the  Musenm  on  behalf  of  Uie 
Undei-gradunto  Department,  this  allowance  to  continue  onUl  tb» 
indebtedness  of  the  Museum  is  extinguished. 
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Out  ^ch&nges  of  poblications  with  acientifio  societies  are  on  » 
Batiefactor}'  footing.  The  Library  bas  received  from  that  source  the 
usual  Dumber  of  invoices.  The  nnmber  of  Tolumes  in  the  Library  is 
now  over  twenty-four  thousand. 

A  list  of  tbe  publications  of  the  iuBtractore  and  officers  of  the 
Mnaeum,  other  than  those  contained  in  our  Memoirs  and  Bulletina, 
will  l>e  found  below. 

The  nnmber  of  our  pablications  during  tbe  past  year  has  been 
much  smaller  than  usual.  We  have  only  issued  seven  numbers  of 
Vol.  XXV.  of  the  Bulletin,  — less  than  one  hundred  pages.  This  ia 
due  in  part  to  the  number  of  unfinished  raports  of  the  "  Albatross  " 
Expedition,  now  in  press,  and  also  to  the  inability  of  the  Museum  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  usual  number  of  oontributions  ttom 
the  Natural  History  Laboratoriea. 

Owing  to  the  financial  straits  of  the  Museum,  Dr.  Hark  has  been 
compelled  to  send  the  results  of  the  work  done  in  hia  department  for 
publication  to  various  scientific  societies.  He  will  thus  bo  able  to 
issue  a  few  of  tbe  contributions  from  his  laboratory ;  but  there  are 
at  least  five  numbers,  which,  with  the  accompanying  plates,  will 
nearl}'  fill  a  volume  of  the  Bulletin,  for  which  no  provision  has  been 
made.  Tbe  Museum  baa  no  fhnds  specially  devoted  to  publica- 
tions. Wa  have  been  able  so  far  to  meet  the  wanta  of  the  Zodlogical 
Laboratory,  but,  owing  to  the  lai^  outlays  incurred  by  the  Museum 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Undergraduate  Department,  we  shall  be  able 
to  publish  only  a  part  of  the  contributions  to  the  Bulletin  from 
the  different  laboratories  until  the  indebtedness  of  the  Museum  has 
been  paid  off.  It  ia  greatl;  to  be  hoped  that  this  important  Amo- 
tion of  the  Museum  will  not  be  curtailed  for  any  great  length  of 
time. 

During  the  coming  year  the  publications  of  the  "  Albatross"  will 
more  than  supply  this  deficiency,  as  we  may  hope  to  issue  the 
mont^raph  of  Professor  Ludwig  on  the  Holothuvians,  tbe  report  of 
Dr.  Bei-gh  on  the  Opisthobrancha,  of  Dr.  Ortmann  on  the  Pelngic 
Scbizopods,  of  Dr.  Miiller  on  the  Oatracods,  of  Dr.  Gieehrecht  on 
Cope^iodB,  some  of  which  are  already  in  the  bands  of  the  binder, 
othei's  in  press,  and  others  nearly  completed.  From  the  expedition 
of  the  "  Wihl  Duck  "  to  the  Bahamas,  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  Dull  on 
the  Shells  of  the  Bahamas,  and  one  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Mayer  od  some 
Medusae  from  the  adjoiuiug  waters,  have  been  sent  to  the  printers. 
I  have  myself  nearly  revised  the  proofs  of  the  report  on  the  Bahamas 
and  the  Coast  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Carman  has  completed  a  memoir  on  the  Cyi>rinodoDta  of 
North  America,  mainly  based  upon  material  brought  t<^ether  by 
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Professor  Agsssiz  many  years  ago,  and  for  which  a  number  of  plates 
had  been  prepared  bj  Mr.  Sonrel. 

Professor  Faxon's  report  on  the  Crustacea  of  the '^  Albatross" 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  It  is  accompanied  by  over  sixty 
plates,  which  are  nearly  all  printed. 

I  have  also  received  from  Professor  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  the 
manuscript  for  a  fine  monograph  on  the  Galatheidae  of  the  "  Blake," 
written  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bouvier.  This  memoir  ia  accompa- 
nied by  twelve  plates,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  lith<^apher. 

In  connection  with  the  explorations  of  the  "  Wild  Duck"  along  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  there  were  many  interesting  points  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  elevated  coral  reefs  to  which  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  g^ve  the  necessary  attention.  I  therefore  gladly  availed  myself  of 
the  proposition  of  Profeasor  R.  T.  Hill  of  the  United  States  Gieolc^- 
cal  Surrey  to  make  au  extended  examination  of  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  was 
kind  enough  to  grant  him  leave  of  absence  for  three  months.  Pro- 
fessor Hill's  expedition  was  most  successful.  I  have  received  &om 
bim  an  interesting  report  on  the  geology  of  the  Cuban  coast.  This 
will  be  published  in  the  Museum  Bulletin  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
illustrationa  can  be  prepared.  An  abstract  of  his  observatjons  has 
been  published  in  the  September  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science. 

I  have  myself  prepared  for  the  Bulletin  a  report  of  my  last 
winter's  visit  to  the  Bermudas.  This  will  be  published  in  tJie  same 
volume  with  the  report  on  the  Bahamas.  These  two  papers  are 
specially  devoted  to  the  geological  history  of  the  Bahamas  and 
Bermudas,  and  to  the  study  of  their  coral  reefs  in  connection  with 
those  of  Florida,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  as  well  as  the  living  and 
elevated  reefs  of  the  Cuban  Coast. 

From  Messrs.  Charles  Waciismuth  and  Frank  Springer  I  have 
received  the  manuscripts  and  plates  of  their  memoir  on  the  Crinoidea 
Camerata  of  North  America.  This  will  form  one  of  the  most 
important  publications  on  the  subject  ever  issued.  The  authors  have 
devoted  years  to  the  preparation  of  this  magnificent  monograph. 
The  beginning  of  the  work  dates  back  to  the  time  when  Mr, 
Wachsmuth  was  Assistant  at  the  Museum,  having  come  to  Cambridge 
at  Profeaaor  Agassiz's  request  to  take  charge  of  the  collection  of 
Crinoids,  of  which  the  material  brought  together  by  Mr.  Wachsmuth 
constituted  an  important  part.  After  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Wachsmuth  settled  in  Burlington,  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  field  of 
fossil  Crinoids,  and  commenced  a  second  colleclioo.  He  then  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Springer,  and  the  work  interrupted  more  than 
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twenty  j'e&TB  ago  w&a  resumed,  and  has  Jimt  lieen  brought  to  a  happy 
terminatioa.  To  complement  (heir  own  nnrivalied  private  collections, 
the  authors  have  been  supplied  with  material  from  all  private  and 
public  collections  of  the  United  States,  and  from  many  ptrsona  and 
public  institutions  abroad.  The  munograpli  is  accompanied  by  83 
exquisite  plates,  drawn  under  the  supervision  of  the  authore  in  tbeir 
Museum,  by  Messrs.  Westergren  and  Ridgway.  The  publication  of 
80  elaborate  a  memoir  will  naturally  require  considerable  time ;  but 
we  hope  to  issue  it  as  fast  as  it  is  practicable  to  print  the  manuscript 
and  prepare  the  plates  for  publication.  The  memoir  will  occupy  one 
volume  of  text  and  one  of  plates. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Rose,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  published  a  report  on  the  Plants  collected  at  the  Galapagos 
dnriog  the  "  Albatrosn"  ExpeditJon  of  1891,  in  Vol.  I.  No.  5  of  the 
Contributions  from  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium. 

Professor  Verrill  reports  good  progress  with  hia  memoir  on  the 
Alcj'onaria  of  the  "Blake."  About  forty  plates  are  now  com- 
pleted. Dr.  Hartlaub  is  also  well  advanced  with  the  report  on  the 
*' Albatross"  Comatulae.  Mr.Uoyle  bas  anumber  of  plates  to  illue- 
trate  his  report  on  the  Cephalopods,  and  Professor  Studer  has  the 
greater  part  of  his  memoir  on  the  Alcyonaria  in  hand.  With  the 
consent  of  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald,  a  set  of  deep-sea  Cmstacea 
from  the  "Albatross"  was  sent  to  Professor  Chun,  who  will  prepare 
a  report  on  the  Eyes  of  Deep-Sea  Crustacea  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  surface  and  pelagic  types. 

Dr.  A.  Goes  writes  that  he  has  completed  his  report  on  the 
*' Albatross"  Foraminifera,  and  that  the  manuscript,  with  the 
accompanying  plates,  is  on  its  way  to  the  United  States.  The 
collections  of  the  "  Albatross,"  as  well  as  those  made  by  tbe 
"  Wild  Duck "  at  tbe  Bahamas,  and  the  large  collection  of  bot- 
toms n-om  the  Caribbean  and  the  east  coast  of  tbe  United  States, 
sent  him  for  comparison  by  the  United  States  Coast  Surrey,  the 
Fish  Commissions,  and  the  National  Museum,  are  also  packed  and 
ready  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Westergren,  having  completed  the  plates  for  Mr.  Faxon's 
Monograph  on  tbe  Crustacea  of  the  "Albatross"  Expedition,  has 
been  occupied  in  drawing  tbe  illustrations  for  Mr.  Carman's  Mono- 
graph of  the  Fishes  of  the  same  expedition.  Over  twenty  plates 
have  been  finished. 

I  rosy  mention,  as  among  the  more  important  invoices  sent  from 
the  Museum,  the  collection  of  deep-sea  Cnistacea  and  Echinodenns 
forwarded  to  the  Oxford  Museum  with  the  consent  of  the  Elah 
Commissioner. 
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Hateriat  for  Btud;  has  been  sent,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Trae,  to 
Dr.  Plate,  to  Messrs.  Wachamuth  and  Springer,  and  to  Frofeaaor 
McMttrrich.  Additional  "Albatross"  material  bas  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Kofoid,  of  Ann  Arbor,  who  will  prepare  a  paper  on  this  intercstiDg 
group  of  Tolmc^asteridae  based  npon  material  collected  by  tbe 
*'  Albatross  "  both  in  tbe  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific.  The  AUantie 
species  have  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Kofoid  by  Professor  Goode  of  the 
National  Museum. 

We  have  to  thank  Professor  Mendenhall  of  tbe  Coast  Surrey,  and 
Commander  Sigsbee  of  the  Hydrographlc  Offlce,  for  charts,  and  for 
other  assistance  connected  with  my  expeditions  to  the  Babamsa  and 
to  the  Bermudas.  To  Professor  George  Davidson  we  are  indebted  for 
a  specimen  of  trach}-te  from  Clipperton  Island,  and  for  a  sketch  of 
that  atoll.  To  Capt.  Wbarton  of  the  British  Hydrographlc  OfiBcc 
I  am  also  indebted  for  information  regarding  some  early  charts  of  the 
Bahamas,  and  to  Capt.  Barr,  R.  X.,  and  to  the  Hon.  A.  Allison  for 
assistance  during  my  visit  to  the  Bermudas. 

Among  our  most  important  acquisitions  I  may  mention  a  collectioa 
of  birds  ftom  the  "  Albatross  "  Expedition  of  1891,  collected  at  the 
Galapagos,  and  determined  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridgwpy,  and  a  general 
collection  of  shells,  presented  by  the  family  of  the  late  WiUiam  M. 
Wheildon  of  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

From  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  through  the  National 
Museum,  we  have  received  a  fine  slab  of  ClimatlitichniteB  Youngei, 
and  some  interesting  fossils  have  been  purchased  from  Mr.  Charles 
Sternberg. 

From  the  Royal  Museum  of  Brussella  we  have  received  aa  admira- 
ble cast  of  an  Iguanodon,  which  we  propose  to  mount  as  the  central 
piece  of  tbe  Jurassic  Exhibition  Room.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Professor  Du^Kint  for  the  great  trouble  he  took  in  making  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  procure  this  cast. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Riker  bas  sent  us  an  important  series  of  borings  from  an 
artesian  well  on  Port  Koyal  Spit,  Jamaica,  which  passes  through  the 
coral  reefs  of  the  Point.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  specimens  indicates  a  very  moderate  thickness  of 
reef  rock  resting  upon  the  older  limestones. 

To  Professor  Verrill  we  are  indebted  for  sending  as  a  series  of 
corals  collected  by  Professor  Gabb  from  the  elevated  reef  of  Santo 
Domingo,  for  comparison  with  the  species  collected  at  various  points 
of  the  elevated  reef  of  Cuba  during  the  "Wild  Duck"  Expedition. 
None  of  the  species  examined  appear  to  dilTer  fi-om  the  Cuban  types, 
and  they  also  appear  to  be  identical  with  species  now  living  in  the 
West  Indian  seas. 
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To  Dr.  DrII  we  are  indebted  for  an  examination  of  the  tertimrf 
Hollnakii  of  the  Cuban  coast  collected  b^  the  '*  Wild  Duck." 

Mr.  Scott,  I  regret  to  state,  has  been  unable  to  make  an;  progress 
with  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ornitholc^cal  Department. 

Among  the  collections  sent  ns  by  the  Fish  Commission,  which 
supplement  the  pelagic  material  collected  by  the  "Albatross"  in 
1891  off  Central  America  in  the  Pacific,  is  a  small  collection  made  by 
the  "Albatross"  witii  the  Tanner  tow-net  on  the  line  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  in  the  Bering  Sea.  Captain 
Tanner  reports  tbat  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  the  net  waa 
not  used  below  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  from  the  surface,  and 
when  closed  at  that  depth  it  contained  very  little  if  anything.  In  the 
hauls  made  at  three  hundred  fathoms  from  the  surface,  on  the  other 
line,  the  closed  part  of  the  Tanner  net  did  not  bring  up  anything. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Museum  nominatir),  as  occupants  of  the 
Naples  Table  for  parts  of  tlie  year  UOS-Oi,  Mr.  £.  L.  Rice, 
a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  College,  Middletown,  who  was  recommended 
by  Professor  Richard  Hertwig  of  Munich,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Child, 
recommended  by  Professor  Leuckart.  During  the  coming  year 
Professor  W.  E.  Ritter  of  the  Univeraity  of  California,  and  Professor 
Beighard  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  formerly  students  of 
Professor  Mark,  will  occupy  the  Museum  table  at  Naples. 

To  Baron  Osten-Sacken  has  been  sent  his  entomological  oorre- 
fipondence,  deposited  in  the  Museum  Library  many  years  ago,  to 
assist  him  in  working  up  many  interesting  points  in  the  history  of 
North  American  Diptera. 

Miss  Rathbun,  of  the  National  Mnseum,  spent  some  time  at  th« 
Museum  examining  the  types  of  the  "  BLake  "  deep-sea  Crustacea, 
and  other  collections  of  tbat  group.  Professor  Nutting,  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  brought  his  collection  of  Florida  Hydroids  to  the 
Museum  fur  comparison  with  the  types  collected  by  the  "Blake" 
aod  described  by  Allman  and  others. 

The  Geolc^ical  Department,  following  the  example  of  the  ZoSIc^- 
cal  Department,  is  paying  considerable  attention  to  the  formation  of 
collections  intended  as  means  of  iustruction  by  the  Professors,  and 
also  to  the  collection  of  other  material  to  be  known  as  students' 
collections,  which  are  to  he  freely  used  by  the  students  and  to  he 
replaced  as  fast  as  may  prove  necessary.  In  a  University  Museum 
like  ours,  which  displays  only  a  small  part  of  its  rcsouces  to  the  public, 
and  where  the  great  hulk  of  the  collection  is  stored  in  smaller  rooms 
to  be  available  for  research,  such  a  course  as  that  pursued  by  the 
Geolr^ical  Department  is  essential.  There  is  a  natural  temptation 
for  the  Instructors  to  make  the  freest  possible  use  in  their  cIa«s>room 
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of  the  epecimeoB  originally  placed  oa  exhibition  only  for  the  ben^t 
of  the  public,  and  of  the  students  as  part  of  that  public.  It  needs 
but  little  experience  to  show  that  the  use  of  the  collections  intended 
either  for  exhibition  or  for  Teseorch  for  purposes  of  instruction  is 
minone.  No  specimen  can  be  moved  from  its  case  without  detriment, 
and  it  seldom  goes  back  to  its  place  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it 
left  it. 

The  Director  of  a  Hnseum  must  decide  how  far  it  is  for  tbe  beaeOt 
of  science  to  allow  specimens  once  placed  on  exhibiUon,  or  intended 
for  research,  to  leave  their  shelves.  It  is  a  very  different  proposition 
to  iillow  properly  qualified  peraons  access  to  collections  from  the 
indiacrimioate  use  in  tbe  name  of  science  of  valuable  material  for 
purposes  of  instruction.  My  own  experience  teaches  that,  when 
a  collection  is  once  placed  on  exhibition,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
have  access  to  the  cases,  or  to  the  special  collections,  to  remove  the 
specimens,  and  nothing  should  sanction  their  use  for  purposes  of 
instruction  or  of  scientific  examination,  except  in  the  clearest  case 
of  a  positive  gain  for  science  by  such  a  course.  The  Director  of  a 
Museum  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public,  of  the  investi- 
gator, of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  student  must  provide  each  with  die 
suitable  material,  and  all  attempts  to  perform  these  various  functions 
with  one  collection  will  necessarily  fail.  This  principle  means,  of 
course,  a  large  amount  of  duplication,  but  this  is  essential  for  tbe 
safekeeping  of  valuable  collections,  which  are  too  often  sacrificed  for 
comparatively  unimportant  scientific  indulgences. 

The  following  numbers  of  tbe  Bulletin  (Vol.  XXV.)  have  appeared 
during  the  year :  — 

No.  1.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  oB  tbe  West  Coast  <A 
Central  America  to  the  Galapagos,  etc.,  by  the  U.S.  Pish  CommigsitHi 
Steamer  "Albatross."  Vll.  The  Oithoptera  of  the  Galapagos  Islands. 
By  S.  H.  Scudder.     pp.  25.     S  plates.     September,  1893. 

No.  2.  Reports  on  tbe  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Co«st  of 
Central  America  to  the  Galapagos,  etc.,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioo 
Steamer  "Albatross."  VIII.  Conipte-rendu  aur  les  Fantopodes.  Par 
W.  M.  Schimk6witsch.     pp.  17.     2  plates,     December,  1893. 

No.  3.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  XAXVlll. 
A  Method  of  Orientiug  Small  Objects  for  the  Ulciotome.  B.  W.  UcH. 
Woodworth.     pp.  3.     December,  1893. 

No.  4.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  oS  the  West  Coast  id 
America  to  the  Galapagos,  etc.,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer 
"Albatross."  IX.  Report  on  the  Turbellaria.  By  W.  MoM.  Wood- 
n-orth.     pp.  4.     1  plate.     January,  1894. 
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No.  5.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operatioos  off  the  West  Coast  of 
Central  America,  eto.  X.  Note  pr^limiiuiire  but  les  Alcjonures.  Par 
Th.  Stnder.     pp.  17.     Jannarr,  1894. 

No.  6.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  otf  tlie  Weet  Gout  of 
CentnJ  America,  etc.    XI.    The  Hjdroids.    By  S.  F.  Clarice,    pp.  7. 

5  plates.     Febmaiy,  1894. 

No.  7.  Contribnlions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  XLI.  The 
Origin  <d  the  Endocardium  in  Bony  Fishea.     By  A.  T.  Holbrook.     pp.  19. 

6  plates.     Angnst,  1894. 

ALEXANDER  AOASSIZ. 
Cahbudob.  October  1,  ISM. 
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OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THB  PBS81D8MT  OF  THE  UmVEBSTTr ; 

Sat,  —  My  le&ve  of  abeence  from  the  UnlverBitf  haTing  expired  on 
JBDuary  1,  1694,  I  closed  my  labors  in  Chic^o  as  Chief  of  tbe 
Department  of  Ethnology  of  the  World's  Colnmbiaa  Exposition  and 
resumed  my  collegiate  and  museam  duties  in  Cambridge.  It  is 
sufficient  in  this  connection  to  state  that  the  various  collections  and 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  Uusenm,  exhibited  in  the  Anthropological 
and  Liberal  Arts  Buildings,  were  returned  to  Cambridge  with  com- 
paratively slight  damage ;  and  that  several  large  casta  of  aDcient 
eonlptores  ttoto  Central  America,  obtained  by  the  Joint  expeditions 
of  the  Mnseum  and  the  Kxposition,  have  been  received.  Unfor- 
tunately only  a  few  of  these  valuable  aids  to  the  study  of  the  art  and 
inscriptions  of  Central  America  cru  be  set  up  in  the  Unaeum  nntil 
new  balls  are  added  to  tbe  building. 

Gifts.  During  the  year  contributions  to  the  Husenm  and  Library 
have  been  received  fh>m  many  friends  both  far  and  near.  Owing  to 
my  long  absence,  the  great  accumulatiou  of  material,  and  the  lack  of 
room  for  its  arrangement,  only  a  small  part  of  the  many  Bpe<»menB 
received  have  been  unpacked  and  catalogued.  The  unfortunate 
condition  now  exists  that  many  important  collections  which  should  be 
exhibited  must  remain  stored  out  of  sight  until  an  addition  to  the 
building  is  made.  Many  thousand  objects  are  thus  stored,  one  half 
of  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  importance  and  interest  of  the 
Museum  could  they  be  exhibited,  while  tbe  other  half  should  be 
arranged  in  drawers  for  the  use  of  persons  engaged  in  special  re- 
search. Our  ethootc^ical  collections  in  particular  are  a  source  of 
constant  anxiety.  These  are  of  great  interest  and  many  are  of 
special  value  since  they  could  not  be  replaced ;  and  yet  tbey  have  to  be 
packed  away  in  insect-proof  cans  and  boxes  awaiting  tbe  time  when 
they  can  be  displayed.  Althoughvery  little  money  has  been  expended 
on  the  Library,  it  has  become  of  considerable  importance  and  contains 
1860  volumes  and  1683  pamphlets,  all  pertaining  to  anthropolc^- 
The  books  and  pamphlets  are  all  catal<^ned  and  arranged. 
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Thanks  to  the  kindnesa  of  several  frienda  of  the  Mnsenm  a  special 
Bnb8cri[)tioa  of  toBbO  haa  been  received  which  has  enabled  the 
Miiseuni  to  aecare  eevcral  special  collectioDS  made  by  explorations 
under  mj'  directioD,  and  also  to  p&y  some  unusual  current  expenses 
of  tlie  jenr  growing  out  of  oar  large  accession  of  material.  About 
$2500  is  still  requireil  to  pay  for  cases  which  had  to  be  made.  Thia 
payment  will  greatly  hinder  our  vork  for  the  coming  year,  and  we 
•    must  hope  that  some  kind  friend  will  come  to  our  relief. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  of  Philadelphia —  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  n  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee  —  has  not  only  made  another 
generous  gift  of  money  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  a  special  explo- 
ration on  tiie  Atlnntic  Coast,  hut  has  also  given  us  a  good  representa- 
tive collection  of  the  singular  pottery  which  he  obtained  from  » 
DOaDd  in  Florida,  and  several  other  collections  of  interest  fl'om  the 
burial  and  shell-moucds  of  that  slate.  Mi'.  Moore  has  recently  pub- 
liuhed  an  illustrated  memoir  of  his  explorations  in  Florida,  which  is  a 
companion  volume  to  that  of  the  late  Professor  Wyman  on  the  Shell- 
bcaps  of  the  St.  Johns.  He  has  given  a  specially  bound  copy  of  this 
valuable  work  to  out'  Library. 

Mrs.  Mary- Copley  Thaw  has  most  kindly  given  $50  toward  the 
poblicatioa  of  Mrs.  Nnttall'a  memoir  on  the  Ajicient  Mexican  Calen- 
dar. This  memoir  is  still  in  press,  as  Mrs.  Nuttall's  continued 
researches  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  facta,  which  she  Is  now 
elaborating  to  add  to  her  memoir. 

The  Huntington  Frothinghavi  Wolcott  Fund.  The  income  of  thia 
fhnd  for  the  past  year  was  by  vote  of  the  Trustees  used  to  delVay  in 
part  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  to  South  America  by  Mr.  Doreey 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  £thnol<^  of  the  Columbian 
Exposilion. 

Tlie  Ilemenway  Collection.  The  following  tetter  received  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  was  considered  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  at  a  meeting  on  May  3 :  — 

Boston,  April  24,  1894. 
To  THE  Trcitbks  of  thk  Peabodt  Mdskuk,  Cambridge,  Uaai.  s 

Dear  Sirs,  —  By  llie  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  her  Trustees 
are  aulhoriied  lo  dispose  of  her  collections  of  archaeological,  historical 
and  edncationnl  objects  and  relics  in  their  discrelion,  but  always  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  deem  beat  calculated  to  promole  and  assist  in  the 
study  of  history  and  archaeclogy. 

It  being  Mrs.  llemenway's  desire  that  said  collections  should  be  kept 
together  and  not  dispersed,  I  write  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  Mts. 
Hemenway's  estate,  to  ask  if  your  Board  would  see  fit  lo  give  space  in  the 
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UnBeQin  for  the  ioBlallaliOD  of  the  collection  partying  to  i 
Archaedogy,  the  instftllstion,  clMtiflcation,  etc.,  to  be  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  aubject  to  the  Director  of  the 
Museum,  this  work  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Trustees  of  Ma. 
Hemenway'fi  estate ;  the  ownership  and  ^Molute  control  of  the  collection 
to  remain  with  said  Trustees,  they  not  being  prepared  at  this  time  to 
commit  themselves  to  a  final  disposition  of  the  eame. 

The  collections  consist  mainly  of  articles  associated  with  the  tribal  life 
aod  history  d  the  Zuni  and  Moqui  Indians. 

YouiB  bnly, 

AUGUSTDS  HBMKKWAT. 

At  the  meeting  of  tbe  Trasteea  the  Curator  said  that  the  npp«r 
hall,  60  by  60  ft.,  in  the  new  part  of  the  Museum,  which  he  bad 
iDt«ii<Ie<]  for  the  exhibition  of  the  osteological  collection,  ooold 
be  assigned  to  the  Hemeimaj  collection.  The  Trustees  then  voted  to 
accept  the  collection  on  the  terms  specified  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Hemenway,  and  a  committee  conaistiog  of  Messrs.  Lowell,  Salisbuty 
and  Bowditch  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plan  as  su^^ted. 
Cases  are  now  being  made  for  the  exhibition  of  the  collection.  Tbia 
lai^e  and  important  addition  to  the  Museum  will  prove  of  spei^al 
importance,  since  it  represents  a  region  and  tribes  from  which  the 
Museum  had  very  little  material,  as  we  had  always  purposely  refVained 
from  special  work  in  a  region  where  so  much  was  being  done  by 
Mrs.  Hemenway.  Thus  we  shall  soon  have  in  the  Museum  the  means 
for  a  comparative  study  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  the  pueblo 
I>eoplcs  with  those  of  other  portions  of  Ameiica  whose  arts  and 
customs  are  already  well  illustrated  in  our  Museum. 

The  Rindge  Collection.  From  time  to  time  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Rindge  has  sent  to  the  Museum  portions  of  his  remarkable  collection 
ot  specimens  of  native  art,  principally  fVom  various  parts  of  North 
America.  During  tlie  past  summer  the  objects  were  temporarily 
displayed  in  cases  in  the  upper  gallery,  in  order  that  Mr.  Rindge 
might  look  them  over  with  rac  preparatory  to  having  a  descriptive 
catalogue  made.  This  collection  contaius  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive lot  of  obsidian  implements  ever  brought  together  from  the 
Klamath  couotr}'.  Some  of  these  chipped  implements  are  remarkable 
for  their  rize,  and  others  for  their  beautiful  finish.  There  are  also 
gems  of  workmanship  in  stone,  bone  and  ivory  from  the  tribes  of  the 
north-west,  and  many  carvings  obtained  from  the  Eskimo.  While 
tliis  interesting  collection  Is  for  the  present  only  deposited  in  the 
Moa^um,  Mr.  Rindge,  with  true  appreciation  of  the  scientific  impw- 
tancT  of  bringing  together  all  objects  pertaining  to  a  certain  tribe  ot 
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ooming  from  a  cert^n  region,  readily  conacnts  to  the  arraDgemetit 
of  the  epecimens  in  their  appropriate  places  with  others  ia  the 
Museum.  The  collection  will  thus  add  important  material  for  com* 
parative  study,  and  its  owner  will  have  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  hie  collection  is  of  special  service  to  every  student  who  visits 
the  Maseam ;  whereas,  if  kept  by  itself,  it  would  be  of  little  scientiflo 
use ;  it  would  only  tell  a  partial  etorj'  of  the  art  of  various  scattered 
peoples. 

Ea^phrations.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Volk  has  made  an  explo- 
ration of  an  ancient  village  site  and  burial  place  in  the  Delaware 
vaUey  which  has  resulted  in  several  interesting  discoveries  relating  to 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  valley.  It  is  probable  that  this  very  old 
site  was  occupied  long  before  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  historical 
tribes  made  their  advent  into  the  valley  ;  but  more  extended  excava- 
tions must  be  made  iu  order  to  prove  the  sequence  of  the  occapanoy, 
from  glacial  to  historic  times,  of  this  most  interesting  region.  Un- 
fortonately  we  have  not  the  money  in  hand  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
labor. 

In  this  connection  I  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  the  gift  from 
Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  of  a  qnantity  of  material  obtained  from  the  site  of 
an  old  Dutch  trading  house,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  early  contact 
of  the  white  race  with  the  Indians.  Aa  soon  as  this  is  arranged  with 
the  other  Abtwtt  collections  it  will  make  the  final  chapter  of  the  story 
which  begins  with  the  stone  implements  found  in  the  glacial  gravels. 

Mr.  WUloughby  has  continued  his  examination  of  the  singular  and 
very  ancient  bnrial  places  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  with  his 
remarkable  skill  and  patience  in  the  accomplishment  of  difficult  tasks 
he  has  ascertained  several  important  facts  that  help  ns  to  understand 
these  strauge  graves.  Many  interesting  objects  were  obtained  during 
the  exploration,  some  of  which  show  Eskimo  affinities. 

Tlie  Honduras  £zpedifion.  In  March  last  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  was  held  to  consider  what  course  should  be  taken  to  continue 
the  explorations  at  Copan.  It  was  evident  that,  if  some  decisive 
effort  were  not  made  during  this  year,  the  concession  secured  by  the 
Museum  from  the  Government  of  Honduras  would  have  to  be  given 
up,  and  this  unparalleled  opportunity  for  discoveries  of  scientific 
importance  would  be  lost  to  the  Museum  and  probably  to  science. 
The  expressions  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  showed  conclnsivelj'  that 
this  work  was  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  American 
orchaeolc^,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  the 
work.  As  the  cost  of  this  exploration  is  very  great,  and  as  the 
friends  of  the  Museum  have  subscribed  liberally  for  the  two  expedi- 
tions that  have  been  in  the  field,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  cotipera- 
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tiou  of  Other  iDstitutioiie  in  the  work,  and  to  divide  the  resolla 
proportionately.  Ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  are  i-equired  for  a 
season's  work;  and  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  have  been  subscribed 
by  friends  of  the  Maeeum  fur  the  expedition  we  hope  to  send  out  Ihii 
year.  Mr.  Morris  E.  Jesnp,  the  President  of  the  American  Mnaenm 
of  New  York,  has  personally  subscribed  a  thousand  dollars  for  hia 
museum,  and  hopes  to  secure  additional  subscriptions.  Other  institu- 
tions are  dow  planning  to  take  advantage  of  our  offer  and  to  join  in 
the  work,  and  with  this  encouragement  we  have  organized  the  expedi- 
tion, and  have  appointed  Mr.  George  Byron  Gordon,  who  was  chief 
assistant  under  Mr.  Owens  on  the  last  expedition,  as  the  Director 
for  this  year.  Mr.  Gordon  has  already  left  for  Tegucigalpa  to  make 
the  necesaary  preliminary  arrangements,  and  if  the  required  amooiit 
of  money  is  secured  at  onco  the  other  members  of  the  expedition 
will  start  for  Copan  by  the  first  of  December.  As  work  can  only  be 
carried  on  at  the  ruins  duriog  the  dry  season,  from  December  to  May, 
it  is  essential  that  those  who  are  willing  to  aid  this  important 
AcientiGc  exploration  should  make  their  offers  without  delay.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  arrangements  will  be  made  during  this  winter  by  wbivh 
the  explorations  can  go  on  from  year  to  year  during  the  renudniDg 
years  of  the  exclusive  grant  to  the  Museum  by  the  Government  of 
Honduras. 

The  specimens  obt^ned  by  the  previous  expeditions  are  now 
arranged  in  the  Central  American  Hall,  but  owing  to  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  hall,  and  the  lack  of  protection  to  the  casts  of  the 
huge  sculptures,  the  hall  is  open  to  visitors  on  application  only  or 
when  tbcy  are  accompanied  by  some  official  of  the  Museum.  The 
collection  here  displayed  is  of  remarkable  interest  and  is  not  equalled 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  wonder  that  such  sculptures, 
such  grand  monuments,  and  such  an  abundance  of  liiert^lypbic 
inscriptions  exist  in  America.  The  smaller  objects  in  the  cases 
excite  much  interest  on  account  of  ttie  singular  ornameuts,  the 
effective  designs,  and  the  romarkable  and  delicate  workmanship 
displayed.  An  examination  of  these  objects  and  of  the  photograplis 
and  plans  of  the  ruins  and  excavations  will  surely  convince  any 
skeptic  of  the  importance  of  making  a  study  of  ancient  American 
art  and  customs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subscribers  to  the  previous  expedi- 
tions :  — 
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C.  P.  BoTiUtdi #169S.8a  Mn.  G.  G.  LoweU    ....  100.00 

Stephen  Bili<btii7 1698.83  Mra.  J.  H.  Wolcott .   .   .   .  100.00 

Hub  Hu7  L.  Wm«  ....  COO.CO  R.  T.  Paine 100.00 

F.  I..  Amei 600.00  A.  Lowell 100.00 

H.  Brimmer 500.00  A.  Cocbntne 100.00 

Ang.  Hemenwaj GOO.OO  Edmund  Dwight 100.00 

F.  L.  Hlgginiou 400.00  Francii  BUke 100.00 

Ellen  T.  Mason SOO.OO  Mr*.  A.  Hemenvftr  .  .  .  .  100.00 

J.  M.  Forbes 850.00  N.  Thajer 100.00 

H.  Fickerlnff 260.00  A.  T.  Lyman 60.00 

J.  L.  Gardner 250.00  Miss  Stokea 60.00 

Mr*.  C.  E.  Ware 200.00  Anonymon* 10.00 


PluUp  H.  8e«ra 200.00 


C.  P.  Bowdnch 9000.00  K.  Thayer 100.00 

8.  SaliBbnrj SOOO.OO  A.  Cochrane 100.00 

Mrs.  A.  Hemenw^  ....  1000.00  Mba  Stokes •    .  100.00 

J.  M.  Forbes  .......  600.00  C.  W.  Amorj 100.00 

MIhE.  F.Hason SOO.OO  Friend 100.00 

F.  L.  Ames 600.00  A.  LoweU 100.00 

TT.  F.  Weld 600.00  H.  Lee 100.00 

H.  Brimmer 860.00  Mn.  O.  G.  LoweU  •  .  .  .  60.00 

In^ruction.  Tbe  first  graduate  student  to  complete  the  course  of 
tbree  years  in  this  department  of  the  University  is  Mr.  Geoi;ge  A. 
DoTscf,  who  received  tlte  degree  of  Fti.D.  at  the  last  Commence- 
ment. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  18d4-9S,  a  course  in  Gen- 
eral Anthropology  waa  offered  to  gradnates,  and  to  undei^rad nates  by 
permission.  One  gradnate  and  four  nndergraduates  have  r^nlarly 
«ntered  the  coarse,  and  two  graduates,  an  undergraduate,  and  a 
«pecial  student  are  also  taking  it  aa  an  extra.  This  coarse  requires 
nine  lioura  a  weeic  of  attendance  for  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Owing  to  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  instruction  included  in 
this  department,  and  in  order  to  be  in  keeping  with  general  usage  in 
other  centres  of  learning,  the  designation  of  tfaia  departmeut  of 
instruction  in  the  University  should  be  changed  from  "American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  "  to  Anthropology.  This  would  indicate 
that  Fhyaical  Anthropology  and  Comparative  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  as  well  as  special  topics  of  American  Archaeolc^  and 
Ethnologj'  arc  included  in  the  coiii-se. 

Daring  the  spring  and  summer  months  a  coarse  of  ten  afternoon 
lectures  on  Anthropolc^  was  given  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Museum. 
These  lectures  were  ftee  to  the  public  upon  appbcation  for  tickets. 
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and  the  demaud  wae  greatly  in  excess  of  the  Beating  capacity  of  the 
hall.  Many  inembere  of  the  University  attended  the  course,  and 
persona  specially  interested  came  from  Boston  and  adjoining  towns. 
The  lectnres  were  aa  follows :  — 

1.  Professor  Patnam — Anthropology  and  what  It  inclodes. 

2.  Professor  Toy —  Primitive  Culture  as  dednoed  from  Language. 

3.  Professor  Lanman — Early  Life  and  Thought  in  India. 

4.  Professor  Lyon  —  The  Beginnings  of  Babylonian  Culture. 

G.  Professor  Goodwin  —  Prehistoric  remains  at  Troy,  Hycenae  and 
■flryns. 

6.  Hr.  Nabuta  Kishimoto,  B.D.  (Harvard)  —  Japan;  its  past  end 
present. 

7.  Mrs.  Stevenson  (Honorary  Curator  Egyptian  section  Museum  vt 
University  of  Pennsylvania)  —  Egypt  at  the  dawn  of  History. 

8.  Miss  Fletcher  (Holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship) — Indian  Song  in 
relation  to  the  Indian's  life  and  his  moral  and  psychical  development. 

9 .  Mr.  Dorsey  (Holder  of  the  Hemenway  Fellowship)  —  Hie  Necropo- 
lis of  Ancon. 

10.  Professor  Putnam  —  American  Archaeology. 

7%«  ffemmtoay  FeUowahip.  Hr.  G.  A.  Dorsey  held  thi*  feUowship 
for  the  year  1893-94.  He  has  been  appointed  by  Uie  Corporation  as 
AsstBtaDt  in  Anthropology,  and  will  take  part  in  the  instmction  in 
the  courae  of  General  Anthropology  for  1894-95. 

The  Thaw  FeUowahip.  Hiss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  the  holder  of  this 
fellowship,  is  now  in  Europe  taking  a  well-deserved  rest  from  her 
labors  among  the  Indians.  She  is  canying  on  congenial  researches 
with  Mrs.  Zelia  Nnttall,  Honorary  Assistant  of  the  MaBeom  in  Mexi- 
can Archaeology. 

TJie  American  Jfuceum  of  Nbtvral  History  in  2few  York.  Ux. 
H.  H.  Saville,  who  was  a  student-assistant  in  the  Mnsenm  for  four 
years,  and  a  member  of  several  exploring  expeditions  of  the  Mosenm, 
and  who  for  two  years  held  the  Visiting  Committee's  fellowship, 
resigned  his  position  on  the  first  of  January  last  in  order  to  accept 
that  of  Assistant  Curator  of  Anthropol<%y  in  the  American  Museum 
of  New  York. 

During  the  spring  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Museum  offered 
to  me  the  position  of  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of 
that  mnseum,  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  reorganise  the 
department  on  a  broad  basis,  to  plan  for  its  f\iture  development  and 
for  exploration,  and  to  direct  its  work.  The  opportunities  here 
offered  were  in  every  way  worthy  of  my  most  earnest  oonsideration ; 
bat  I  felt  that  I  could  not  leave  the  Peabody  Mosenm  to  which  for 
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the  last  tweoty  years  I  have  given  my  thought  and  my  votk.  After 
several  conferences  vith  the  Trustees  of  both  museums  and  with  the 
President  of  the  University,  it  waa  finally  arranged  that  I  should 
continue  my  duties  in  Cambridge  both  in  the  maaeum  and  in  the 
college,  and  should  also  accept  the  position  of  Curator  of  Aothro* 
pology  in  the  New  York  Museum  to  which  I  should  give  one  week 
each  month.  Thus  since  the  first  of  June  I  have  held  both  posi- 
tions, and  have  so  arranged  my  duties  as  to  take  one  week  of  each 
month  for  my  work  in  New  York.  This  arrangement  has  thua  far 
proved  possible  and  I  trust  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  My  field  of 
uaeAilnesa  is  certainly  increased,  and  I  am  confident  that  mutual 
benefit  will  result  from  thua  bringing  into  perfect  harmony  two 
important  centres  of  anthropological  research.  Tlie  aima  of  the 
two  museums  are  difTerent,  and  perfect  codperation  and  harmony 
between  them  cannot  fail  to  result  in  benefit  to  science. 

It  ia  with  r^^t  that  I  record  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Hilbome  T. 
Cresson  who  was  a  field  assistant  of  the  Museum  for  five  years. 
During  this  time  Dr.  Cresson  was  engaged  in  explorations  which 
added  several  important  collections  to  the  Museum.  In  July,  1692, 
he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Museum  in  order  to  accept  an 
appointment  under  Major  Powell,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
of  the  Smithsonian  Inatilution,  for  the  special  investigation  of  the 
Maya  langu^e  and  hieroglyphs.  He  was  engaged  in  this  atudy  at 
the  time  of  his  sad  death. 

The  Museum  has  met  with  a  aerious  loss  in  the  death  <^  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke,  who  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Museum  and  was  deeply 
interested  in  its  objects  and  success.  Professor  Cooke's  eminence  in 
science  and  culture  gave  importance  to  every  position  he  filled. 

Summary  of  Receipts  and  Expendilures.  As  in  preceding  years 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  following  account  of  the  incomes  of 
the  Thaw  and  Hemenway  fellowship  funds  which  are  paid  by  the 
Treasurer  directly  to  the  holders  of  the  fellowships.  Neither  is 
record  made  of  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Honduras  expedi- 
tious, which  are  kept  in  a  separate  account  by  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Truatees  to  take  charge  of  the  expeditions. 
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BBCEIPTS,  1698-94. 

Bkknce  on  hand  from  last  ftcconnt #86fi.OS 

X«cBtTed  gift  tjom  Cluence  B.  Moore  (Ezplora^Di)     .   .    .     500.00 
"  "       "      Mr».  Marj  Copley  Tlmw  (printing  Mm, 

Nun&n-B  Memoir) 50.00 

Mra.  N.  E.  Baylies  CwinnjJ)  ......      86.00 

"  "       "      N.E.  Telepbone,  Telegraph  Co.,  (umiul)     38.00 

Beeeired  from  HuT&rd  College,  cue  of  Semitic  room  one  year,     fiS.OO 
"  "       F.  C.  LovcU,  Treaanrer,  on  account  Wolcott 

Fund 693.64 

"  "      F.  C.  Loirell,  Treaiorer,  on  account  apecial 

aubtcription 5S50.00 

"  <>       F.  C.   Lowell,  Treaanrer,   Income   Feabody 

Fund 4SS0.S1 

FubUcatioiu  told «8.66 

911347.4> 

EXPENSES,  1893-04. 


Bepain,  care  and  tncidentali #1405.30 

Fuel,  water,   and   gai 296.03 

FonittuTe  and  abadei 1U.S8 

ti^u.a> 

Lumber  and  work  in  eonnecUon  with  HondnrM  CaMa  .  14S.S7 

Photogr^thing  and  materialt S1.89 

SxploratioDi  and  ooUectioiu 6778.70 

laddentalf 167.87 

Izpreu,   Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Pottage 846.01 

SaUriet 3864.89 

9,SS1.1I 

FtMieatieiu  and  Library. 

Beporta,  printing  and  angraTlng fiSS.lfi 

Subtcrlptloiu 98.M 

607.11 

Balance  on  hand,  for  ExploratioDt 64.41 

«ll,M7.4t 
BespectMly  Bnbnitted, 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 
Peai)ody  Profeaaor  of  American  Archaet^og;/  and 
Ethnology,  and  CurcOor  of  the  Muaeum. 
CiKBUDOB,  October  33,  1894. 
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THE  SEMITIC  MUSEUM. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UNivERaiTr : 

Sir,  —  Since  my  last  report  as  curator,  the  Museum  has  received 
by  pui-chase  the  casts  of  thirty-three  Babylonian-Aasyrian  seals,  of  a 
Babylonian  inscription,  of  the  cuneiform  tablet  found  at  Lachish,  and 
of  a  Phoenician  inscription.  Of  original  ol>ject8  there  have  been 
received  from  Tyre  two  atone  heads  ivith  inscriptions,  of  the  kind 
commonly  known  as  Falmyrene,  and  a  small  stone  sarcophaqus.  To 
Professor  F.  W.  Putnam  we  are  indebted  for  two  casts  of  the  recently 
discovered  alabaster  tablet  of  Ramman-nirari.  Tbe  original,  from 
tbe  fourteenth  century  b.c,  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Tbe  price  demanded  by  the  owner  is  con- 
siderable, but  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  regret  if  we  should  not 
find  some  generous  friend  or  friends  to  purchase  the  tablet  for  the 
Semitic  Museum. 

During  the  year  various  collections  of  manuscripts,  Babylonian 
tablets  aud  seals,  and  Phoenician  glass-ware  have  been  offered  for 
purchase.  These  have  been  declined,  chiefly  because  the  specimens 
were  not  particularly  good  or  because  we  have  already  enough  of  the 
kind  ottered. 

Some  of  the  casts  from  the  Berlin  Mnsenm  have  not  yet  been  pat 
on  exhibition  because  of  a  restriction  imposed  by  tbe  authorities  of 
that  Museum.  This  restriction  has  now  been  removed.  Some  of 
these  casts  will  be  exhibited  so  soon  as  the  cases  can  be  made,  but 
others,  owing  to  their  size,  must  wait  until  we  have  more  space. 

There  has  been  need  of  tlOOO  to  buy  additional  cases  fbr  tbe 
Mnsenm.  Of  this  sum  two  friends  had  provided  1125  before  the  last 
annual  report.  By  a  recent  gift  of  $875  the  Honorable  laidor  Straus 
bas  made  up  the  full  $1000. 

As  in  past  years,  Mr.  John  Ome  baa  continned  bis  study  of  onr 
collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  and  for  several  of  these  he  has  kindly 
prepared  descriptive  labels. 

The  collections  of  tbe  Museum  are  of  increasing  value  to  tbe  Semitic 
Department.  But  eacb  year  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  building  which 
shall  be  a  home  for  tbe  Museum,  the  Semitic  Library  and  tbe  iuBtnic- 
tion  in  Semitic.  In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  tbe  provisional  sub- 
scription of  126,000  toward  such  a  building.  The  wide-spread  business 
depression  of  the  past  year  has  given  a  temporary  check  to  the  progress 
of  Uie  subscription. 

D.   G.   LYON,  Curator. 
Noremtwr  12,  1894. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 

SiDBXT  RoLAXD  Bartlett,  Inatructor  tn Mecluoical  DeDtittrj,  OctoberSO, ISVS. 
John  CiBsxy  Wait,  AssUtant  Frofeaior  of  EDgmceriDg,  October  SI,  1893,  to 

take  effect  January  1,  IBUS. 
Hbkkt  PicKEBiNo  BowDiTCK,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  NoTembrr  13, 1893, 

to  take  effect  DecemboT  1 ,  189S. 
Qborob  Bbhdelasi,  Inatmctor  in  Riitory,  December  11,  1893,  to  take  effect 

September  I,  1891. 
CnABLEs  Kmowles  Boltok,  AasintaDt  In  the  Library,  December  11,  1893,  to 

take  effect  December  IR,  1893. 
Bbkhbtt  Hubbabd  Nabh,  Frofeaaor  of  Italian  and  3panUh,  December  S6, 1S93, 

to  take  effect  September  1,  1894. 
Cbablbs  Jotcb  White,  Frofeaaor  of  Hathematici,  January  29,  1894,  to  take 

effect  September  1,  1894. 
Oboboe  Haetih  Lane,  Pope  Frofeasor  of  Latin,  February  26,  1894,  to  lake 

effect  September  1,  1894. 
FaBDBBiCK  Ai;ousTL'H  Davib,  iDitruclor  in  Pliy aiology,  April  30,  1894. 
OuVBH  Whipple  Hdhtihqton,  Inatmclor  in  Hineralogf  and  Chemiatry,  May  T, 

1893,  to  take  effect  September  I,  1894. 
Theodokb  HsHCKELa,  Inatructor  in  French,  Jnne  11,  1894. 
Cbablbs  Lobino  jACKaon,  Acting  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  Sep- 
tember ES,  1894. 
EttWAKD  Fdltoit,  Inatnictor  in  EngUah,  September  26,  1894. 

APPOINTMENTS. 
(imLiurrED,  ob  for  terms  lokgbr  than  one  ibar.] 
Hbkm AN  Wadiwoetb  Hatlet,  to  be  Tutor  in  Latin  for  three  yean  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  189S,  October  2,  1S98. 
William  TowNaEHo  Porter,  to  be  Aatittant  Frofeaaor  of  Fhyaiology  for  fire 

yeara  from  September  1.  1893,  October  30,  1893. 
RoBBBT  Swain  Hobibon,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Dirinily  Facalty,  October  30, 

1893,  from  September  1,  1893. 
William  Feabodt  Gebrub,  to  be  Aaalatant  in  the  Obaervalory,  October  30, 

1893,  from  September  1,  1893. 

WiLLiAH  Lahbebt  RicHABDaoM,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  IfoTember 

IS.  I8D3,  from  December  1,  1893. 
Gbobob  Mabtin  Lane,  to  be  Pope  Frofeaeor  of  Latin,  EmerltQ*,  February  K, 

1894,  from  September  1.  1893. 
Fbakcir  Jamer  Child,  -j 

Chables  Eliot  Nohtoh,  ^  ^  ,,„         ...       ,,„ 

„  „  r>  to  be  membera  of  the  Conncil  for  the  Ubraiy 

Crableb  Franklin  Duhbab.  ,        ,  ,  ■  ^f 

C.A.,<,.D  Ho».L,.  Tot.         !  ""'  "^     '  ' 

0.O.O,  L„.co,..  OOOD.1..  '""""^  »  '»"■ 

MOBRia    HiCKT    MOROAN,  J 

Edward  Stevens  Suelson. 
1894,  from  September  1 
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TaiDtaio  CiBAs  di  BmnoBXAST,  to  be  Aulitaot  Protestor  of  French  for  flre 

fMrt  from  September  1,  1894,  April  9,  1894, 
Edwahd  CaKKELiDS  Bbiogs,  to  be  Aiiiitant  Profeiior  of  Vkterik  Mediom  ftnd 

Therapeutic*  for  five  jeua  from  September  1,  1894,  April  9,  1894. 
Hahb  Cabl  G&mtheh  tor  JxQwitAsii,  to  be  AsButsnt  FrofeHor  of  Germanic 

Fhilologjr  for  five  yeut  from  September  I,  1894,  April  9,  1894. 
William  Hbhbt  Piceeriho,  to  be  Aaalitant  Profeuor  of  Aitronomy  for  Btb 

rear*  from  September  1,  1894,  April  9, 1884. 
HntKT  IiANOvosD  WiBBBif,  to  be  Auiitant  Profbuor  of  Archltectiire  for  Atb 

year*  frtan  September  1,  I8S4,  April  S,  1894. 
ComoKt  Atkrt  Adaks,  to  be  Inatructor  in  Electrical  En^eering,  April  9, 

1894,  from  September  1,  1894. 
BoBSKT  TsACT  Jackbok,  to  be  Inatructor  in  F«laBontolog7,  April  9,  1894,  ftvm 

September  1,  1894. 
Jahss  Lita  Lots,  to  be  Instructor  In  Mathematics,  April  9,  1894,  from  8«^ 

tember  1,  1894. 
BoBBRT  LoDis  SAKDZMsoit,  to  be  Assistant  Frofecior  of  Frem:h,  April  19,  1894. 
Maxihe  BAcbeb,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathcmatiei  for  flve  year*  fktim 

September  1, 1894,  April  80, 1894. 
JOHif  Hats  Gardikeb,  to  be  Instmctor  in  English,  April  SO,  1804,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1894. 
Hammond  Lamoht,  to  be  Instroctor  in  English,  April  80,  1894,  from  September 

1,1S»4. 
HiNRT  Llotd  Shtth,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Geological  SnrreTing,  April  30,  1894, 

from  September  1,  1894. 
Bbbbxbt  Lbslik  BoutBLL,  to  be  Assistant  Prof  eisor  of  Clinical  Surgerj  (orfl*e 

years  from  September  I,  1894^  M^  28;  1894. 
.Gboboe  Wblls  Fixe,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  FfaysiologT-  and  Hygiene  fbr 

five  years  from  September  1,  1894,  May  38,  1894. 
Chables  Mohtbatillb  Orbbk,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  for  flre 

years  from  September  1,  1894,  May  28,  1894. 
Joseph  Tobbbt,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Cbemistiy,  June  19,  1894,  from  September 

1,  1894. 
Chablbs  Loarao  jAOKaoH,  to  be  Erring  Fiotessor  of  Cbendstry,  September  S6, 

1894. 
Hbnrt  Babies  Hill,  to  be  Director  of  tbe  Chemical  Laboratoi7,September86, 

1894. 
Oboroe  Lvmab  EiTTRBiiaE,  to  be  Professor  of  English,  September  IS,  1894. 
TsEODOBB  William  Richabds,  to  be  Assistant  Prufesssor  of  Chemlstiy  tor  five 

years  from  September  1,  1894,  September  26,  1894. 
Geobob  Wblls  Fits,  to  be  Medical  Visitor,  September  SS,  1894,  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1894. 
Ekbxbt  Lbb  Cokaxt,  to  be  Instructor  in  Law,  September  S5, 1894. 

[FOS  ONE  YEAH  OR  LB88.] 
For  1893-94. 
Ratmoitd  CALEtas,  to  be  Instructor  In  German,  October  S,  1898. 
HoBTAonE  CaAMBBBLAiir,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Lawrence  BdenUBo  School, 


o  be  AMistaDt  in  German,  October  3,  189S. 


^jOOglc 


a  be  Proctora.  October  80,  1S9S. 


U  be  k  Committee  on  the  RegolBtloii  of  AthMle 
Sports,  November  IS,  1808. 
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William  Viuohd  Stot  Hoodt,  to  be  Proctor.  October  !,  1898. 

CnxTis  HiDDBH  Paoe,  to  be  laitractoT  1q  French,  October  30.  189S. 

AxraxD  COPB  Gabrett,  to  be  InBtrnctor  in  Engliih,  October  30,  1898. 

Cbamlks  Khowleb  Boltoh,  to  be  Aaiiatant  in  the  Dbrar;,  October  30,  IS98. 

William  Garhott  Bkowv,  to  be  AKiiiUnt  in  the  Library,  October  30,  \SM. 

PftABK  Caknet,  to  be  AaiiataDt  in  the  Library,  October  30,  1893. 

William  Pknwick  Harris,  to  be  AMiMant  in  Cluiict,  October  30, 1893. 

Thomab  Auodhtus  Jaooar,  to  be  AisiBtant  in  Petrology,  October  SO,  1893. 

Grorob  Edoar  Ladd,  to  be  AMisUnt  In  Geology,  October  30,  1893. 

Bdoas  Piehce,  to  b«  Auinuit  in  Psychology,  October  SO,  1893. 

Alfrrd  Claoborh  Potter,  to  be  A»iit>Dt  in  the  Libruy,  October  80,  18BS. 

Geobor  Bitbb  Richabmoh,  to  be  Aiilituit  In  Fhyiict,  October  30,  1898. 

Chables  AnaoBT  Soch,  to  b«  AsiiBtant  in  Chemiatry,  October  30,  1898. 

Hrkbt  Ware,  to  be  AuittMit  in  Foreiuici,  October  80,  1893. 

Gborob  Gbadt  HcCnBDT, 

Edward  Irtixo  Manlbt, 

Tbohab  Watlabd  Vadqham, 

HoLLiB  Wbrstbr, 

Jambs  Barb  Ambs, 

Geobor  Aloxzo  Babtlrtt, 

William  Morris  Datis, 

Hahbice  Hovr  Richabdsox, 

William  Hoopbr, 

Frbbt  Davib  Traftobd, 

Albxahdbb  Burr,  to  be  Instructor  In  Meat  Inspection,  NoTember  13,  189S. 

Frbdbrick  Edward  Chehet,  to  lie  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  Norember  It, 

I89S. 
Frbdbbick  AnonsTUS  Datib,  to  be  iDitmctor  in  FhyBiology,  NoTember  IS, 

1893. 
Oroboe  Browh  Fobs,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Diaeaiea   of  Boga,  NoTembei  IS, 

189S. 
William   Orisoh  Uhobbwood,  to  be  Lectnrer  on  Warrant    and   Eridenoa, 

November  13,  1893. 
Lbstbr  Heard  Howard,  to  be  Clinical  Lectnrer,  November  18,  1898. 
Weblbv  Levi  LaBaw,  to  be  DemoDBtrator  of  Anatomy  Rnd  AsBistaot  Bnrgewi, 

November  13,  1893. 
Frahcib  Gordoh  CAFrer,  to  be  Asaistant  in  Forenalca,  Nov.  18,  189S. 
JoHir  HiLDRBTK  McCoLLOM,  to  be  Aaiiitant  in  Bacteriology,  November  IS, 

189S. 
Hehrv  LivinoBTOK  CoAR,  to  be  Inatmctor  in  Mathemalica,  November  97,  ISM. 
William  JoiEm  Miller,  to  be  Proctor,  November  27,  1S94. 
Arthcb  Moroah  Dat,  to  be  Aariatant  in  Hiatory,  November  S7,  1894. 
Fkamm  Edoar  Farlbt,  to  be  AaBisUnt  in  EngUah,  November  !7,  189t. 
Edwabd  Wtlltb  Tailob,  to  be  Aaiiatant  in  Pathology,  November  27,  1894. 
Qbobob  Pabker  WiNSUir,  to  be  AaaUtsnt  in  History,  November  !T,  1894. 
Charles  Lowell  Youho,  to  be  Aaaiatant  in  En^iab,  November  !7,  1894. 
William  Morsb  Cole,  to  be  Proctor,  December  6,  1894. 
Hbhrt  Sirow  Parsovs,  to  be  Inatmctor  In  Mechanical  Dentiitry,  December  It, 

1893. 
Joait  William  HsmiT  Waldrm,  to  be  Instmctor  In  Latin,  December  11,  ISSL 
Vrrdrbio  Barprb  Holmes,  to  be  AaiisUuit  In  ^ysic*,  December  K,  1898. 
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OtOKOK  WR.ti>ii  HooKBBOtriK,  tobeAMisUntin  Fhjiiolt^y,  December  26,  I89L 
Oborob  Neil  Btbwabt,  to  be  AMbtant  in  Phjsiology,  December  2S,  1S9S. 
Ctxdb  Gdbkitbbt  pRUfOLK,  to  be  BotuLi(»l  Collector,  Juouy  29,  1694,  for 

IS&i. 
Ckaxlbb  Albert  SxiimB  Howi.btt,  to  be  Atdttutt  Id  Electrical  En^neeriDg, 

Febmuy  6, 1094. 
Tkajik  Ibwih,  to  be  Initmctar  )r  MathemaUci,  Febnur;  26,  1894. 
Hbnbt  Lkb,  1  to  be  Truiteei   of  the  Mnieum  of  fine  Arta, 

William  BruBaia  Bioblow,  \         March  6,   1894,  from  JuiiiBiy  1,  1894,  to 
Akthdr  Astob  Carbt,  i         Jtumtrj  I,  1S96. 

Clauds  Febbt  Joitbs,  to  be  A**ittaDt  ia  Chemiitry,  Ha;  T,  1894. 
Jaau  More  Orxehmak,  to  be  Asilitant  in  the  Herbarium,  May  88,  ISSt. 

For  1894-95. 
Frank  Brbwstxb  to  be  liutrnctor  in  the  PecoUarltiei  of  Maaiachnaetta  Ia* 

and  Practice,  April  9,  1894. 
FKaDBRicK  Fbbrt  FiBH,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law,  Apiil  30,  1894. 


JoHK  WBBLBr  CHUROHtu.,  to  be  Inttractor  in  Elocation,  Apiil  SO,  1894. 
Gborob  Foot  Hoork,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Hebrew  Religion  and  UteratBie, 

April  30,  1894. 
Edward  Halb,  to  be  Aasiatant  iil  Homiletici,  September  S6,  1894. 


WiLUAM  NiCKBRaoH  Batbs,  to  be  Itistmctor  in  Greek,  April  9,  1694. 
J>a»nL  Dbbimht  Sladb,  to  be  Lecturer  on  ComparatiTe  Otteology,  April  SO, 

1894. 
Hbikricb  Cokxad  Biebwibth,  to  be  Instructor  !n  Oerman,  April  80,  1B94. 
Alpbokh  Bbuh,  to  be  Inilrnctor  in  French,  April  SO,  1894. 
Ratnohd  Calkihb,  to  be  Initrnctor  in  Oennan,  April  30,  1S94. 
Arcbibalo  Cart  Coolidob,  to  be  Initrnctor  tn  Hiitory,  April  SO,  1894. 
Cbarles  TowMaBHD  CorsLAirti,  to  be  Instractor  in  English  and  Lectimr  «■ 

English  Literature,  April  80,  1894. 
Edward  Fulton,  to  be  Instractor  in  English,  April  80,  1894. 
JoHH  Joseph  Hates,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  April  SO,  1894. 
Tbbodorb  Hbbcsbli,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  April  30,  1894. 
James  Grat  Lathbop,  to  be  Instrnctor  in  Athletics,  April  30,  1894. 
Alfred  Bull  Nicbols,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  April  SO,  1894. 
Gborob  Howard  Parker,  to  be  Instrnctor  in  Zoulog;,  April  30,  1894. 
Fred  Norris  Bobihhon,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  April  30,  1894. 
Frank  Bbtbrli  Williams,  to  be  Instructor  in  Roman  Lav,  April  30,  1894. 
Jat  Backob  Woodwobth,  to  be  Instructor  in  GeoIoET,  April  80,  IB94. 
William  HcMighabl  Woodwobth,  to  be  Instractor  in  Microscopical  Anaton^, 

April  80,  1894. 
Charles  Lowbu.  YotrHO,  to  be  Instractor  in  English,  April  SO,  1894. 
Frank  Dteb  Cbebtbr,  to  be  Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages,  April  SO,  1894. 
Gborob  Amos  Dorset,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anthropology,  April  SO,  1894. 
Hknrt  VAnoHAN  Abbott,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  May  7,  1894. 
JoBN  BBNRr  Bothtoh,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  May  7,  1894. 
LtHtMAT  Todd  Damon,  to  be  Assistant  In  English,  May  7,  1894. 
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TnoMAi  Hali.,  to  be  Aulituit  in  English,  Ha;  T,  1894. 

JoHH  GoDDAKD  Habt,  to  be  Aislataot  In  Engliih,  Haj  T,  I8S4. 

William  Tad«hh  Sror  Hoodt,  to  be  Auiitant  in  Engliab,  Mb;  7,  1894. 

Paul  Bl>ek  Mobs,  to  be  AHutant  in  Indo-Inuiian  languages,  Haj  7,  18M. 

Cbarlu  LoKno  Jacxbom,  to  b«  Acting  Biredor  of  the  Chemical  Labaimfa»7, 

Ua7  28,  1694,  from  September  I,  1694. 
Tbbdebick  Rrdmaw  Clow,  to  be  Initmctor  in  Polltieal  EcoDomy,  Hajr  iS,  ISM. 
jBAH-AiTTOiirB  Mdbb,  to  be  InBtmctor  in  French,  May  E8,  1S94. 
Obobob  Ole  ViBTUB,  to  be  Iiutmctor  in  Political  Econom;,  Ha;  28,  1894. 
JutB  MoBB  Gbkbhhas,  to  be  Auiitant  in  the  HerbariDm,  Maj  S8,  I8H. 
H ACT  MiLLxoBB  SuBBEB,  to  be  Aiuttant  in  Semitic  Langnavei,  Ma;  S8, 18M. 
JoHK  Hbtl  Vihcbht,  ] 

Eluah  Wihcbbbteb  Dokald,   >  tobaPreachentotheUn]Teintj,Janell,lSM. 
Sahdbl  McChobd  Crothbbs,  I 

William  Ddahb,  to  be  AiaUtant  in  Fhriict,  Jnne  II,  1S94. 
FRiDKmicK  Lsvr  Duhijip,  to  be  AMirtant  in  ChemiMi?,  Jaiw  11,  1894. 
Pbahk  Bbkhard  Galuvav,  to  be  AstlaUnt  in  ChemiHiy,  Jnne  II,  ISM. 
GiProRD  LeClear.  to  be  Auiatant  in  Physica,  Jnne  II,  1894- 
Fredebick  Chase  MgLauohub,  to  be  Atiiitant  In  Phjiici,  Jnne  11,  18*4. 
Oeobob  Borb  RiCBAHDeoR,  to  be  Aiiiatantin  Phyaici,  Jane  11,  1S94. 
Harrib  Basthah  Sawyer,  to  be  Asiiitant  In  Cliemittrj,  Jnne  11,  ISM. 
Charleb  Hiltoh  Reed,  to  be  Auditor  of  Foxcroft  Clnb,  Jnne  11,  1SH< 
WiLLARP  Reed,  to  be  Proctor,  Jnne  II,  1894. 


LrBabov  Bbubll  Bhiooi, 
Georor  Aumtzo  Bartlrtt, 
W»toimifs  C£aAR  i>e  Soicbbabt, 

CUARLEB    Roc  B WELL    LAHMAK, 

Fbeemah  Show, 

JoaiAH    ROTCE, 

Philifpb  Belxvap  Harcod, 
Charles  Gross, 
Hnoo  Karl  Schilliho, 
hokris  hickt  uorgan, 
Albert  Asdrew  Howard, 
Edward  Cdmmihos, 
Abthdr  Richmond  Marbh, 
josetr  torrbt, 

WlLUAM  FOOO   OSOOOD, 

Charles  Besedict  DAvsirFORt, 

Janes  Hills  Feirce, 

James  Bradstreet  Ghebhodoh, 

Ororbb  Herbert  Palmer, 

William  Gilsok  Farlow, 

Cmables  Lobixo  Jachboh, 

Edwabd  LAnRBHS  Hark, 

Bbrjamih  OeoooD  Fbircb, 

Haks  Carl  GOhtmbb  voh  Jaoemahh, 

Edward  Chahkiho, 

William  Jambb  Abhlkv, 


be  memben  of  the  Adi^niatratiTe  Bond 
of  Barrard  College,  June  19,  18M. 


a  be  Hemben  of  tlie  AdminlftratiTe 
Board  of  the  Qradnste  School, 
Jnne  19,  IS94. 
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to  be  Hemben  of  the  AdminiitraiiTe  Board 
of  tbe  Lftwrenco  SdenUflc  Sctiool, 
Jane  19,  1894. 


NATKAIttKI.   SOUTBOATE    SbALIK, 

Hkrbi  Bakkbr  Hill, 

Edwik  Hbkbbbt  Hill, 

Paul  Hskbt  Hahub, 

Ira  IfXLaoK  Holus, 

Jomr  Eliot  Wolff, 

Obobqb  Wblls  Frrz, 

Bbkjamih  Bahti.  to  be  Auiituit  in  FhiloMphy,  Jnne  19,  18M. 

Martim  Mowrr,  (o  be  Aitlatut  in  Fine  Arti,  June  19,  1891. 

Charles  Lbvt  Whiitle,  to  be  Aailftant  in  Minenlogf  and  Fetrognphjr,  Jniw 

19,  1894. 
Frakk  Cole  Babbitt, 
Si  DUE  r  MiixRs  Ballou, 
JOBH  Hehbt  Bothtom, 
WiLUAif  Eeubst  Castlb, 

HonAOUE  CBAMBBBl.Ani, 

Oborqe  Wabhihotok  Ceam, 
Haext  iRvnia  CtntMiKoa, 
LiKiMAT  Tone  Daboe, 
JoBK  Edoab  Eatok, 
TaoNAB  Hall, 

JOBK  OODBARD   HART, 

Herbert  Lton  JoNca, 
Fbakcib  Stbwart  Kbrjkaw, 
Jambs  Epwih  Lodoh, 
Fbbdeeick  Cbaib  McLavobliii, 
William  Josepii  Hilleb, 
William  Vauobk  Stot  Uoodt, 
Lbvib  KEnHBsr  Morse, 
Herbbrt  Vihceht  Nbal, 
Herbert  Madle  Ricbards, 
Frakk  Charles  Schhadbb, 

MACr  HiLLBOBB  Skinner, 

Frederick  Wilson  Trdscott, 
Georoe  Parker  Wimsbif, 
HoLUB  Webster, 


o  be  Proctor*,  Jnne  19,  189S. 


JoBEFH  Ebtlih  Carpehter,  to  be  Preacher  to  the  Uniirera]^,  Jnne  26,  1894. 

Wilder  Dwiobt  Bakcboft,  to  be  InBtnictor  In  Chemlitrj,  June  SB,  1891. 

Jabeb  Edwih  Lotion,  to  be  Assiatant  in  PaycfaoloEf ,  Jane  26,  1894. 

Edoar  Pierce,  to  be  AMiitant  ir  Piyehologx,  June  se,  1894. 

Charlbs  Hamilton  Asbton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematic*,  Septemltei  86, 

1894. 
Irtiro  Babbitt,  to  be  Instmclor  Id  French,  September  S6,  1894. 
Behbt  Litimoston  Coar,  to  be  InitnictoT  tn  Mathematics,  September  Sfi, 

1894. 
JoBN  Cdmminos,  to  be  IiMtmctor  in  Political  Economy,  Septemlier  S6, 1894. 
Stbnbt  Caltkrt,  to.I>e  ABsUtant  In  Chemistry,  September  3S,  1894. 
Enoch  Howard  Vickrrb,  to  be  Assistant  In  Histoty,  September  25,  1894. 
Oswald  Garrison  Villarp,  Io  be  ABsistant  in  History,  September  25,  1894. 
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Obobob   Fkbdbbick  Nbwiok,  to  be   Initroetor  Ln  Deaigning  and   Drurtng, 

Febrnaiy  26,  1891. 
Joan  Whebler  Bekib,  to  be  A«uat«nt  in  ArchitectDre,  Apri}  9,  ISM. 
AsmnB  Lbok  Oiblih,  to  be  Inatractor  in  EnginMring,  April  SO,  1894. 
WiLUAM   Edwabd    HcCuhtock  to  be  Iiutrnctar  in  Highway  Engitieeiiii;, 

April  80,  1894. 
William  Vauohah  Hoseb,  to  be  Initructor  in  Diawiog  and  Machine  Denfm 

April  80,  1894. 
Gbobob  Btaplbs  Rick,  to  be  Inatmctor  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  April  80,  ISM. 
Dahibl  Lawkehcb  Tuskes,  to  be  Inatmctor  in  Surveying  and  Bailroad  Engi- 

neering,  April  80,  1894. 
Prbd  Bbtcb  jBWBTr,  to  be  AMiatant  in  Phytlology  and  Hygiene,  SepMntwr  Sfi, 

1894. 
LioHBL  SiMBOir  Maxki,  to  be  InMractor  in  Mecfaanical  Engineering,  S 

86,  1894. 
JOBR  Qeobob  Jack,  to  be  Arboretnm  Lectarer,  April  80,  18H. 


Samcel  Holxeb  Doroik,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  Jane  II,  1894. 
Thbodorb  WiLua  Fiiher,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diaeaaei,  Jnne  11,  1S94. 
Bdwabd  Marshall  BtJCEinaBAM,   to  be  InalmctoT  in  JMieaaea  of  Children, 

June  11,  1894. 
AsTHUR  Tbact  Cabot,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Oenito-orinuy  uid  Clinical  Sntger;, 

June  11, 1894. 
William  Merritt  Cohamt,  to  be  Itutmctor  In  Anatomy,  June  11, 1894. 
Blbwdor  Obbbt  Cdtlbr,  to  be  Inatmctor  in  the  Theoiy  and  Fraetice  of  Fbyde, 

Jnne  11,  1894. 
Fbaxcib  Hehbt  Davekfobt,  to  be  Initrnctor  in  Oynaecology,  June  II,  1894. 
William  Whitwokth  Ganhbtt,  to  be  Inatnictor  In  Clinical  Medicine,  Jnoe  11, 

1894. 
FsAinc  Bubr  Hallobt,  to  be  Initructor  in  Pathology,  June  11, 1894. 
Samdbl  Jabom  MtXTBB,  to  be  Inttmctor  in  Bargeiy,  Jnne  U,  1894. 
Hbbrt  Pabeer  Qdihci,  to  be  IiutnictoT  In  Hlatology,  Jnne  II,  1894. 
Hbbmar  Fbank  Vickebt,  to  be  Inatractor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Jnne  II,  1894. 
Frabois  Bbdowick  Watsoh,  to  be  loBtmclor  in  Oenito-urinar;  Sorgeiy,  Jnne 

II,  1894. 
CsABLBB  Fbahcii  WriBiHOTOB,  to  be  Initmctor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Jnne  II, 

1894. 
Fbakz  Pfapp,  to  be  Inatractor  in  Physiology,  Jnne  S6,  1894. 


Waltbb  LtMCOLK  Bdbbaob,  to  be  Clinical  InBtmctor  in  Oynaecol^y,  June  11, 

1894. 
Fbbdbbick   Edwabd  Chbetbt,  to  be  Clinical  Inatractor  In  Ophthalmoacop, 

Jnne  U,  1894. 
Alobbmom  Cooudob,  to  be  Clinical  Infractor  in  Laryngology,  Jane  11,  IBM. 
Edward  Cowleb,  to  be  Clinical  Inatractor  in  Mental  Diieaaea,  June  II,  1894. 
Tbomab  Amobt  DbBloib,  to  be  Clinical  Inatractor  in  Laryngology,  June  11, 

1894. 
JoHM  Woodwabd  Fablow,  to  be  Clinical  Inatractor  in  Laryngology,  Jnne  II, 

1894. 
Oborok  Wabhihoton  Oat,  to  be  Clinical  In«tiuctot  In  Bnrgery,  Jane  II,  1894. 
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Fbikois  Boott  GasGHotioH,  to  be  Clinical  Iiwtructor  in  Sjrphilla,  Jnne  11, 1894. 
JoHM  HonANB,  to  be  Clinical  Initructor  in  the  Dlognotis  uid  Ti«Ktment  of 

Orarian  Tnmon,  Jane  II,  1S04. 
Phiuf  Coombj  Kkapp,  to  be   Clinicftl  Initmctor  in  Diieaiei  of  the  Nerrona 

SyMem,  Jane  11,  189i. 
AemR  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Inatntdor  in  Syphilii,  June  II,  1894. 
Obokoe  Lincoln  Walton,  Co  be  Clinic&l  Initmctor  in  Diieuei  of  the  Nerroiw 

System,  Jnne  11,  1891. 
Gbobge  Hahun  Waskbubh,  to  be  Clinical  Initractor  in  Qynaecology.  Jnne  11, 


Chaklib  Locks  Scuddbb,  to  be  Demonatrator  of  Snrgical  Apparataa,  June  II, 

1694. 
Abthvr  Fatterboh  CHAQBonRRB,  to  b«  Demonitntor  of  Experimental  Than^ 

peatica  and  Fhannacolofiy,  Jnne  26,  1894. 
Jam  CuMMrnQB  Hnaxo,  to  be  Aaiutant  Deniotutntnr  of  Anatomy,  June  11, 

1894. 
JoHH  LiRCout  Ambb,  to  be  Attlttant  in  Hlitology,  Jnne  11,  1894. 
VihcbhtYardlbi  Bowditcu,  Io  be  Auiatant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Jnne  II,  1894- 
WtLLiAM  Allbh  Brookb,  to  be  AsBiatant  in  Anatomy,  Jnne  1 1 ,  1894. 
Alexandbb  Borb,  to  be  Asaiatant  In  Bacteriology,  Jnne  11,  1894. 
W1U.1AM  SofliBB  Bbiakt,  to  be  AMfli«tant  in  Otology,  Jnne  11,  1894. 
William  Hbbsitt  Cohaht,  to  be  Aiiiitant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  11,  18H. 
Geobob  Abthdb  Cbaoih,  to  be  ABSiatant  In  Diieaaea  of  Children,  June  11, 1894. 
Bdwabd  HiLLBB  Gbbbhb,  to  be  Aatigtant  in  HiBtology,  June  II,  1894. 
Obobge  Baveh,  to  be  Aiaiatant  in  ObBtetrica,  June  11,  1894. 
Hehbt  Jackboh,  to  be  Aitittantln  Clinical  Medicine,  Jnne  II,  1894. 
Jamrb  Obcar  Jordam,  to  be  Aii>l«tant  in  Materia  Medica,  Jnne  1 1,  1894. 
BoBBRT  WiLLiAMBOH  LovBtT,  to  bo  AiBlstant  in  Clinical  Sargery,  Jnne  11, 1894. 
JOHX  Hildbeth  McCollom,  to  be  AatiBtant  in  Bacteriology,  Jnne  II,  1894. 
Obobob  Howabd  Mohkb,  to  b«  Auiatant  in  Clinical  and  OperatiTe  Snrgery, 

Jane  II,  1894. 
JOHH  CiiMMiNOB  Mumbo,  to  be  Aaaiatant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  Jnne  II,  1894. 
Jat  Bbbobn  Oodbk,  to  be  A««iBtant  In  CliemUtry,  Jnne  11,  1894. 
Crableb  Allem  Fobtbb.  to  be  AiaiBtant  in  Anatomy,  June  II,  1894. 
WiLLiAK  Hebbbrt  Frbscott,  to  be  Aidstant  in  Fathology,  June  11,  1894. 
Bdward  Retnoldb,  to  be  AsBistant  In  ObatetricB,  June  II,  1894. 
Chables  Ia>ckb  Scdddbb,  to  be  AMistant  in  Clinical  Salary,  June  II,  1894. 
Gborob  Obat  Sbarb,  to  be  Asiiitant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  11,  1894. 
Htleb  Stakdish,  tobe  AsBlitantin  Opiithalmology,  Jnne  11,  1894. 
Artror  Kingsrukt  Stoke,  to  be  Aaaiatant  in  Bacteriology,  Jnne  11, 1894. 
JoHH  Bakbr  Swift,  to  be  AisiBtant  in  Gynaecology,  Jnne  11,  1894. 
Edward  Willtb  Taylor,  to  be  AaaiBlant  in  Fatholt^y,  June  II,  1894. 
BsHJAMtM  Tehhet,  to  be  Aatiatant  in  Anatomy,  Jnne  II,  1894. 
Fadl  Thorndikb,  to  be  Aaaiitant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  11,  1894. 
Chables  Webdeli.  Towhbkhd,  to  be  AaaiBlant  in  Obitetrica,  June  11,  1894. 
Abtbur  Howabd  Wbhtwobtb,  to  be  AailBtant  in  Dlseaaea  of  Children,  Jane  11, 

1894. 
Cbableb  Fombxot  Worobbter,  to  be  AjBietant  in  Chemiitiy  and  Secretaij  id 

the  Heaical  Facnltr,  Jnne  11, 1894. 
Jamb*  Bohbb  Wbioht,  to  be  AaaiBtant  in  Pathology,  Jnne  II,  1894. 
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Hasht  Outbb  Bdcbt,  t«  be  lutnictor  in  Hechmnieal  DeDtiitrj,  Jane  19, 18H. 
Akthdb  Wakkbh  ELi>mKi>,  to  be  Initmctor  In  Mecbuiickl  DantiitTj,  Judb  19,  ISM. 
AxTBUft  JuDioir  Oldran,  to  be  Initmctor  in  Mechanical  DaaOttrf,  Jime  19, 

ISM. 
GsoBGa  HowABD  Monn,  to  be  InHmctor  in  Snrsical  Pkthol(«7,  Jnne  19, 1891. 
Habbi  Show  Fabiowb,  to  l>e  Initrnctor  in  Heelunic^  Denttotij,  June  19,  ISM. 
Abtbub  Hshbt  Stoddabq,  to  l>e  Initnictor  in  Hecbanlcai  Dentiatrj,  June  19,  IS94. 
GiQttoB  LiNCOLK  WALfOH,  to  be  lottmctor  in  Neurology,  June  19,  ISM. 
Pbbd  Hombb  Woodcock,  to  be  Inatrnctor  in  HeolMniul  Dentirtrj,  Juw  19, 

1894. 
Edwir  Caxtbr  Blaudbll, 
Waloo  Eliai  Boabdmak, 
Fbkdbbick  Bbadlkt, 
FOBEST  Gbbenwood  Bddt, 

ElUH    PkOCTOB    HOLMEl, 

Fbbdbbick  STtTAnns  HorKiBi, 
Charlbb  KjLtnmm  Kbbf, 
HHBr  Webstsb  Gillbtt, 
Chablb*  Ehhbbt  Pbbkiim, 
EzBA  Flbtobbb  Tatt, 
Fbahx  Tubkeb  Tatlob, 
BENBT  LAUBiaxOK  Upuam, 

DwioHT  HosBa  Cuff,  to  Iw  CUnlcal  LeotDier  in  OperatiTe  DentlftiT,  Jnne  19, 

18M. 
William  Hbnbt  Pottbb,  to  be  Clinical  Lectnrar  in  Operative  Deatiftiy,  Jane  19, 

1894. 
Fatbice  William  Mouabtt,  to  be  Demonnntot  of  Mediaitfcal  Dentliby, 

June  19,  1894. 
Joseph  ToTTBH  Fadl,  to  beDemoOBtntorof  OpentireDenUitr]',  Jon*  19, 1S91. 
Nathah  Fbikplb  Wtlux,  to  be  Atiistant  Demonitrator  of  OpentiTe  Dtatiatrj, 

Jnne  19,  1894. 


Albbandbb  Bubb,  to  be  Inatruetor  In  Meat  Inapection,  Beptember  26,  ISM. 
Fbahk  InoBBaoLL  Fbootob,  to  be  Initrnctor  in  Ophthalmologj,  September  96, 

1894. 
William   Obibob   Uhdebwood,  to  be  Lecturer  on  WarTantj  and  BTidence, 

September  2S,  189i. 
OtoBGE  Bkowk  Fobs,  to  Iw  Beiident  Horpital  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  DiaeatM 

of  Dogi,  September  25,  1894. 
Lb«teb  Hbabd  Howabd,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer,  September  96,  ISM. 
WsaLBT  Levi  LaBaw,  to  be  Demonitrator  of  Anatomj  and  Aailitant  Surgeoo, 

September  26,  1894. 
JoHH  LixcoLB  Ames,  to  be  Aaii>tant  in  Hl4tol(^7,  September  26,  IS94. 
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C^mMMia,  June  11,  ISM. 
GBNTI.B1IEX :  —  The  ezpenditnrei  and  receipti  of  Ibe  Harrud  Dining  Ah»- 
oifttiou  f or  the  montb  of  Al&j  were  u  followi:  — 

Db. 

BUU  p«ld, *lB,*a7.86 

Water  charge .'....  45.69 

Iiit«reit  on  Debt, 1S1.5S 

Int«reit  on  Advances 8G4.9G 

BedDctioD  of  Debt, 166.67 

-Snmmer  Repsirt ITS.OO 

Crockery  ABieiiment, 1S7.60 

Allowance*  for  Sanday  Abteoce, 6fi7.I0 

JStock  on  band  May  1,  1894 1,737.28 

♦82.868.96 
Cb. 

Btock  on  hand  Jane  1, 1694 f  1,628.18 

£ale  of  Greaae  and  Bonei, 806.60 

"     "  Bwill 29.16 

"     "  Cold  Food,  &c 98.86 

Extrai  ordered, 2,872.46 

Crockeiy  charged  to  Snrpliu, 182,96 

-Oas  and  Coal  charged  to  Sanden  Theatre, 4.6C 

Balance 17,890.71 

ttJMaM 

DiTidIng  thia  balance  917,800.71  by  4890,  the  nnmber  of  weeki,  gltea  fS.Sl 
and  adding  head-money  .10  we  hare  $8.91  aa  the  ooat  of  board  per  week  dnilBf 
ttie  month  of  Hay. 

An  analytb  of  thia  charge  of  $8.91  give*  the  following  reanlt ;  — 

Total  for  Uonth.    PaWtA. 

ProTiaiona 912,191.88  92.60 

.Serrice 8,866.08  .71 

Coal 822.88  .07 

Water 46.69  .01 

■Ga* 184.48  .0! 

'Crocker7  Aateatment, 187.60  .04 

Interest 496.61  .10 

Bednctionof  Debt, 166.67  .03 

Summer  Repalri, ITS.OO  .04 

Bepairt 27.80  .01 

Allowances  for  Sanday  Absence 667.10  .11 

Miscellaneont, 2!]. 76  .06 

Head-money, .10 

917,890.71       98.91 
ReapectftiUy  ■nbrnitted, 

LTIUN  B.  riSK,  AuMor. 

"To  TMI   BOABD  OF  DiBBOTOM,   HABTAED  DUTIBO  AS80CIA*IOB, 
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Cambridob,  Dec.  13,  lS9t. 
Gkntlemem  :  —  The  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  Harvard  Dining  A«so- 
ciatinn  fur  Ihe  month  of  NoTeniber  were  as  follovs.'  — 

Dr. 

Bills  pud  (less  Water  Bill) tlB,8B1.80 

WaterChnrgeaoJ  Bill. 108.*3 

Inii-rest  on  Debt 12l.5fi 

Interest  on  Advances, 114.88 

It  eduction  of  Debt 166.67 

Summer  Repairs, 173.00 

Crockery  ABsessment IBl.CO 

Allowances  for  Sunday  Absence 662.no 

Stock  on  hand  Not.  1,  1894 3.039.26 

«23,421.79 

Ca.  ""    "■  " 

Stock  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1894 92,8IS.S3 

Sale  of  Grease  and  Bone 812.76 

"     "  Swill, 29.34 

-     ■•  Cold  Food,  &<■ 166.42 

Exiras  ordered, 1,441.20 

Crockery  charged  to  Surplus, 163.61 

Coal  and  Gas  charged  to  3anderB  Theatre 23.21 

Balance 18,483.83 

$23,424.79 

Dividing  this  balance  916,483.38  by  4790,  the  number  of  veeks,  gives  83.86 
«nd  adding  head-money  .10  we  hare  83.96  as  the  cost  of  board  per  week  dnrinjr 
the  monlh  of  Norember. 

An  analysis  of  thit  charge  of  83-96  gives  the  following  result ;  — 

Total  for  Month.    Per  Week. 

Provisions #12,703.65      «2.66 

Service 3,314.77  .69 

Coal 355.76  .07 

Water 108.43  .02 

Gas 215.80  .03 

Crockery  Assessment 191^  .04 

Interest 236.43  .05 

Reduction  of  Debt 16C.G7  .04 

Summer  Repair 175.00  .04 

Repairs, 116.G,i  .02 

Allowances  for  Sunday  Absence 662.60  .12 

Miscellaneous 3.%.55  .07 

83.86 

Head-money .10 

818.4«3.H3        83^ 
Respectfully  submitled,  ~ 

LYMAN  B.  FISK,  Auditor. 

Tll   THB  BOIBD    OF   DlRECTOaS,    IIaBV«BI>   DlHlNO    ASSOCIATION, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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rOICROPT  CLUB. 


White  Bread  (2  slicei)  . 
GruhuD  Bread  (S  sUcei)  . 
Corn  Bread  (1  piece)  .  . 
GrfttuuD  Genu  (each)  .  . 
Crackera  (pUte)    .... 


Butter  . 
Fickle* 


Qinserbread  (1  piece)  . 
Cookiei  (S) 


Aprtcot 6  CI 

Peach S    ' 

Mince 6    ' 

Apple 6   ' 

CranberTy S    ' 


Orangie^ 8  et 

Applea 2  ■ 


BlUAKPAHT    Jt 


0«tme«l  and  Milk Id 

Wtieat  and  Milk i  ' 

Hominy  and  Milk 4  - 

Bice  and  Milk *  • 

Cold  Meat* 10  ' 

HotPotatoei 2  ' 

Baked  Bean* 4  ' 

Egge  (2)  Boiled 8  ' 

^8K*  W  Dropped 8  - 

Egg*  (2)  on  Toast 10  ■ 

Egg  Omelette 10  ' 

Soup  for  Lnnch 4  ' 

Dt7  Toart  (2  slice*} S  ' 

Battered  Toast  (2  slices) S  - 


OttivrDlahtt  wQI  b«  Add«4  It  tlic  DI»cr«tloD  of  Ilie  Steward. 


^jOOglc 


FOXCROFT   CLUB. 


Brtaifatt,  Dtt.  ii4. 

Beet  ateak 10  d 

Fried  Ssnuge 10  ■ 

Buckwheat  Ckkei  and  Hsple  Byrap 7  ' 

Baked  Potatoea S  * 

Dunton  Preaerre 8  ' 

Stewed  Prnnei 8  ' 

Lviui,  Dtt.  24. 

Barley  Bro^ 4  c< 

Beef  Slew  and  DorapUng 10  ' 

Friuled  Beef  and  Cream 8  ' 

Cobt  Boiled  Ham 10  ■ 

Cold  Roaat  Beef 10  ' 

Baked  and  Boiled  Fotatoei , .    S  ' 

Cabinet  Padding 6  ' 

Apricot  Preaerre 8  * 

Bake*  Apples 8  • 

Riot  Bread !  ' 


Dinnnr,  Dtc.  23. 


Soait  Chicken 13  cU. 

Strii^  Beaut 8    " 

Hashed  or  Sweet  Potatoei 

BreadudBntterPndding 

PoQod  Cake  

Fruit  Cake 

California  Feachei 8  eta. 

A'pfAe  Sauce 8   " 

Dinner,  Dee.  24. 

Roan  Stuffed  Veal 10  ota. 

Boiled  Onloiu 8    " 

Maahed  or  Boiled  fatatoea 2  " 

Cottage  Podding S    " 

Cream  Pie 6   " 

FmitCake 1  ct. 

Stnwberr]'  Preaerre S  da. 

Ap^  Sance S    '■ 
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7aodi.1t  or  Abti  Aim  B 
SpedtLl  Meeting,  June  7, 1891. 

Voted,  Oiai  ih4  foUomtig  imnvit  bi  adopted  and  enttrtd  mi  tkt  retard  as  Hit 
temt  of  ilu  Faculty  ; 

Voted,  oImo  thai  it  bt  covtmunitated  to  tht  govtntiag  boa/rd*  of  tKe  [Taivcrntjr :  — 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciencei  dealre  to  coDuneroorkle  tiie  completioB  of 
the  twentf'flfth  je«r  of  Frciident  Eliot's  admlnUtntion  bj  placiDg  tbia  miaMe 
on  tbelr  rpcoHi. 

Preiident  Eliot  entered  on  hia  office  on  the  nineteenth  Amj  ot  M17,  1869.  Il 
appear!  from  the  records  of  tlie  College  Facnltj  that  he  took  hi*  teat  aa  its 
presiding  officer  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  seventh  da/  of  Jnne. 

The  progress  which  since  that  time  )ia«  taken  place  tn  the  departments  of  the 
Univertity  under  the  charge  of  this  Faculty,  aa  well  as  in  its  other  school*,  )•  far 
greater  than  has  been  made  in  any  like  period  since  the  foondation  of  Harvard 
College.  That  progresa  has  been  not  merelj  a  growth  in  numbers,  wealth,  and 
intellecluBl  reeouTL'CS,  not  merely  nn  advance  along  old  and  conipicnoni  Ijoet; 
but  a  transformation  of  nature  and  spirit,  a  new  birth  of  nniversity  life.  Preffident 
Eliot  found  here,  at  his  accession,  many  survivors  of  a  group  of  men  of  distin- 
guished talcnU  and  learning,  who  gave  wide  fame  to  tbe  iaatitnUoD,  and  had 
atiivcn  in  its  Faculty  for  a  generation  to  lift  it  to  the  higher  and  freer  plane  of 
activity  on  which  alone  true  scholarship  can  be  formed.  But  in  spite  of  all  thai 
bad  been  accomplished  at  that  time,  and  of  all  that  waa  dne  to  the  well  won 
reputation  of  Individnal  professors,  —  to  whom  the  Facnl^  still  look  back  with 
veneration  and  pride,  — it  is  the  period  of  tbe  present  administration  that  will  be 
remembered  hereafter  as  the  epoch  in  which  the  University  waa  flrst  fairly  able 
to  take  its  place  among  tlie  great  seals  of  learning  of  the  world,  and  U>  adopt  ai 
its  foremost  purpose,  not  simply  the  regulation  of  more  or  less  unwilling  youth 
in  tbe  last  years  of  their  schooling,  but  the  nurtnre,  discipline,  and  inspiration  of 
men  destined  to  dcvole  their  whole  future  to  scholarship,  science,  philosophy, 
criticiam,  or  art,  and  of  students  laying  serious  foundations  of  lifelong  culture,  — 
the  leaders  of  the  coming  generation  in  the  search  for  new  knowledge,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  standards,  and  the  creation  of  new  intellectaal  forms. 

The  foundation  of  the  progress  thus  made  has  been  in  tbe  development  of  the 
elective  system.  Tint  system,  —  feebly  inaugurated  more  than  two  generation) 
•go,  aod  in  1RG9  still  confined  within  strictly  academic  limits,  and  permitting 
little  real  play  to  diversities  of  intellectual  Interest,  —  has  become  what  it  now  U 
through  tbe  wise  and  courageous  policy,  which  assumed  great  risks  in  order  (0 
widen  the  field  of  study  on  every  side,  to  multiply  courses  and  instmctora  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  broad  domain  of  modem  inquiry,  to  promote  in  each  department. 
without  regard  to  tradliional  rules,  tlie  methods  of  study  and  teaching  found  best 
for  that  department,  and  at  last  to  obliterate  nearly  every  relic  of  a  reqnired 
curricnlnro,  and  ^ve  to  all  study  in  Harvard  College  the  essential  character*  of 
a  freely  chosen  pnranit.  In  close  connection  with  academic  freedom  of  itndy 
stands  that  of  conduct.  The  abrogation  of  the  old  undignified  system  of  petty 
regulations,  with  their  accompanying  pains  and  penalUes,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
manly  and  liberal  method  of  government,  appealing  to  the  conscience  and  reason 
4>f  the  student,  are  especially  due  to  Fresident  BUot  individually ;  and  the  aalutair 
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oBlMt  of  then  meunrei  on  the  tone  and  chuuter  of  the  Univenl^  are  Tidbla 
to  all  who  know  it  Intiinately  and  can  compare  lla  present  state  with  that  of  an 
earlier  day. 

The  creation  of  the  Graduate  School  ll  the  complement  and  necesauy  ontcome 
of  the  electiTe  s; «tem ;  and  the  flr*t  movement  In  the  direction  of  Bfatematie 
initruction  for  graduate!  was  made  by  President  Eliot  in  the  verf  Unt  week* 
after  hii  acceaaion  to  office.  The  Facalty  bear  their  teatimonj'  to  the  strong  and 
ateady  faith  with  which  the  Pre*ldent  has  itipported  the  Graduate  School  from 
the  beginming,  through  its  long  jears  of  insignificance  and  of  apparent  failure  to 
jnstiff  the  aspirations  with  which  it  was  founded;  and  congratulate  him  on  the 
resnlt,  which  now  makes  that  School  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  relation 
between  the  University  and  the  whole  country,  and  better  enables  Harvard  to 
take  her  place  as  a  great  inlUtutlon  of  learning,  engaged  In  advancing  the  limits 
of  knowledge  by  the  concurrent  labors  of  teachers  and  taught. 

Among  the  services  of  President  Eliot  to  Harvard  University,  the  Faculty 
cannot  fail  to  mention  his  frank  and  wise  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Harvard 
could  not  AilSl  the  mission  he  imagined  for  it  wilhont  both  the  material  and  the 
intellectual  wealth,  which  must  be  brought  by  numbers  and  by  popular  sympathy 
Mid  interest.  The  bold  adoption  of  this  fundamental  principle  of  action, — 
accepted  with  difficulty  by  many  devoted  lovers  of  Harvard,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  —  ba*  enabled  the  University,  while  gaining  strength  and  freedom  for  herself, 
to  discharge  one  of  her  highest  duties  to  the  country,  by  opening  her  doors  morD 
widely  to  both  students  and  teachers  of  diverse  training,  wherever  found,  helping 
to  disseminate  the  infiuences  of  good  learning  throughout  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  thus  becoming  a  participant  and  prime  mover  in  the  general  life  of 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  bear  their  testimony  also  to  the  dignity, 
ftimess,  patience,  and  sound  judgment  with  which  President  Eliot  has  invariably 
discharged  the  difficult  duties  nf  the  chair.  In  thia  function  as  raoderator  of 
debate,  in  the  presentation  of  his  own  views,  and  in  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, he  has  made  it  his  constant  aim  to  have  all  opinions  justly  represented, 
and  to  secure  the  consideration  of  every  important  question  from  all  reasonable 
points  of  view.  He  ha*  endured,  without  flinching,  the  most  wearisome  prolonga- 
tions of  debate.  He  has  never  left  a  doubt  in  any  mind  of  hia  absolute  devotion 
to  the  good  of  the  University,  of  his  high  sense  of  public  duty  as  the  administrator 
of  a  great  trust,  or  of  his  unstinted  use  of  every  power  at  his  command  to 
discbargc  that  duty  efficiently. 

The  memhera  of  the  Faculty  ofE^r  to  President  Eliot  their  congratulations  on 
the  completion  of  this  long  period  of  noble  and  devoted  service.  Wa  add  to  those 
congratulations  the  expression  of  our  earnest  hope  that  he  may  continue  to  direct 
the  destinies  of  Harvard  for  many  years  to  come ;  and  that  these  yean  may  be  a* 
honorable,  brilliant,  and  fortunate  as  those  which  have  passed,  bringing  their 
abundant  rewards,  in  the  growing  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  Univeraity,  and 
In  trtiy  bappinM*  of  private  life. 
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Baebelon  vf  Aru  o(  the  CIhi  of  1894 

Bachelon  of  Art*  oat  of  eoDrM 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseebs  op  Harvard  Colleoe  :  — 

Before  making  the  usual  statement  of  accounts  the  Treasurer 
wishes  to  aay  that  during  the  past  seventeen  years  the  success 
of  the  University  in  its  investments  has  been  lai^ely  due  to 
tbe  good  judgment  and  unselfish  labor  of  John  Qnincy 
Adams,  late  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  and  the  most  active 
member  of  the  finance  committee. 

The  Annual  Statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1894,  is  now  submitted. 
The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows :  — 

Prlndpul.  Incom*. 

UNIVERSITY.  Ji«ir  ra. "«. 

O«or^  B.  Dorr  Fnnd, 

UniTenitj  Hou*e*  M>d  Land:- 9116,96e.fiS  t8,797.H 

TlMncia  B.  Parker  Fund, 

UniTereitj  HoQSM  Mid  LMid* 118,817.4«      S,T27.2S 

John  C.  Qray  Pnod, 

Unirerritj  Hdukb  uid  Lands, 36,000.00         818.68 

Xoaapli  X>ee  Fnnd, 

UDirenitj  Houki  uid  Landa 10,000.00         817.48 

Inaurance  and  Onarantjr  Fund, 

UulTcnity  HoDKi  and  Landa, 141,688.71      4,888.86 

Stock  Account  (part  of), 

Dniveratljr  Uonaea  and  Landa 19,26<.StE         637.11 

John  Oowdin  Fund, 

Real  Batate  in  Boaton 22,000.00      1,975.01 

Walter  Haatinga  Fnnd, 

Real  Eatate  in  Cambridge, 30,000.00      1,680.08 

Xdwin  Oonant  Bequaat  (pan  of) , 

48  aharea  Indian  Orchard  UUli,      1.00 

COLLEGE. 
Stoughton  Scholarahip  (part  of), 

Real  Eatate  in  Dorcheater, 1,2S4.S0 

Peanoyer  Scholarahipa  (part  of), 

Pannoyar  Annuity  in  England 4,444.44         197.49 

Jonathan  PhilUpa'  Gift, 

Mortgage 10,000.00         SOO.OO 

Bunuel  Ward' a  Qitt, 

Ward'a  (Bumkin)  Itland,  Boaton  Harbor,    .    .    .        1,200.00  50.00 

Bcholarahipa  of  the  Claaa  of  1606, 

tlO,000  Fiem.,  Elkhom  &  Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  G'l,         10,000.00         600.00 

A moonta  carried  forward,    .   .   .     $494,618.78  819.089.15 


Amonnli  brought  fonrud,     .    .      9194,618.78919,0B9.1fi 
LIBHABT. 
ObarlM  Kinot  Fnnd  (port  of), 

«60,000  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Htub.  R.  R.  T'a,  60,000.00     1,200.00 

Ldiabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Polic7  0f  Mm«.  HopiulLlfeliuanuiMCo.,   .  .       S.OOO.OO        200.00 
Bdwin  Con&nt  Fun;l  (part  of), 

itoTtgige 20,000.00      1,000.00 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
Hanry  WiBftrd  Williuua  Fund, 

100  shuei  SUM  Street  Eichsuge 11,000.00  tSO.OO 

S7      "       American  Belt  Telephone  Co ?,i00.00  S65.00 

22      "      Calumet  &  HecU  Mining  Co 6,600.00  830.00 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATITE  ZOOLOQT. 
XtaaorM  Fund  (put  of), 
AdTancBB  foT  new  building,  &c 18,834.26      1,112.41 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Trwt, 

Kcal  EiUt«, 419,092.80    24,196.04 

BolMTt  Troup  FainO  Fund  (accumulaUng), 

987,000  Maaaachneetti  6'a  (lold  during  jtu)',  .    .  897.06 

987,000  MaMachuwtUSi'i 89.167.81         848.19 

TttBd  of  tho  OUm  of  1884, 

Folicj  of  Mui.  HoipltalUfelnaunnceCo.,    .    .  1,000.00           40.00 
Vttnd  of  tho  OoM  of  1B63, 

Folic;' of  Mmi.  Hoipital  Life  Ininruoe  Co.,     .   .  8,716.00         146.00 
Baorge  WlBlatn  Sawin  Fund, 

14  iharei  BoatOQ  &  ProTldence  R.  R. 8,668.60         140.00 

Seporit  in  Suffolk  Saringi  Bank 121 JW           2.U 

CBtariaa  Ih  Hftnoook  Beqneat  (part  of). 

Mortgage, 88,197.00     2,064.76 

Heal  Estate  in  Chel*ea 1,000.00 

FliOttCtneiileafFtuid.   Tlie  total  amount  of  thii  Fund 
ii  4727,206.21,  wlilch  )■  InTeated  •«  follova  :  — 

«43,600  Coniolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  6'a 88,280.00      2,176.00 

12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6' 12,932.00         782.00 

87,200  RntUnd  R.  R.  6' 84,966.00      1,860.00 

l,00OCheihireR.R.6'a, l.tlO.OO           60.00 

46,S00  Ogdena.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  G'*, 46,600.00      2,790.00 

28,800  Ogdena.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  income  6'a,  .    .  10,284.00 

8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincj  R.  R.  4' 2,880.00         190.00 

4,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Nortberu  R.  R.  6'i,   .    .    .  4,000.00         200.00 

1B,000  Union  PaciBc  Railira;r  G'a, 26,990.00         690.00 

2»0«haretNortbemR.  R.  (N.  H.), 89,290.00     8,190.00 

800      "      Rutland       "    preferred, 28,00a00     8JOO.O0 

40      "      Ogdena.  A  L.CIiamp.R.R. 680.00 

Amonnta  carried  forward,    .    .      91,868,174.60  #70, 1SS.0> 


Amonnta  brought  forward,  .   , 

81.353.174.80  #70,182.09 

SI7  (harei  Bcuton  £  Maine  R.  R 

.   .     48,746.21 

2,219.00 

860      •' 

Bo»ton  &  Lowell    "          

.   .     46,800.00 

2,S20.0a 

m    " 

Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred,     .    .   . 

.   .     22,8aB.83 

711.00 

3B5      " 

Old  Colony  " 

.   .     63,190.00 

3,465.00 

113      " 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  . 

.   .      ia,946.B5 

7io.oa 

20      " 

N.Y.Central&HudMjnRiver  ■'     . 

.   .       2,260.00 

lOO-OO 

2S2      ■' 

Michigan  Central 

.    .     28,082.00 

1,606.00 

122      " 

Union  FaciSc  Rulway 

7,161.40 

52      " 

We«t  End  Street  Railway,  preferreJ, 

.   .       4,880.00 

208.00 

♦60,000  Metropoliun  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  l»t  M.  6\ 

.   .     49,750.00 

2,500.00 

25,000  New  Englwid   "    *'     "      "   6'«,  .   .    . 

.    .     25,698.75 

1,500.00 

S0,000  Chic.  Jane.  R'ji  &  Union  Stock  Yardi  S 

I,  .     47,000.00 

2,500.00 

50,000  Gene«I  Electric  Co.  6'» 

.   .     60,062.60 

!,S00.0O 

Lawrence  MftDufacturing  Co. '■  Note 

.    .     30,000.00 

1,462.60 

Merrimack 

80,000.00 

882.60 

Cocheco 

.•                .< 

25,000.00 

1,071.8T 

Depoiit 

rith  New  England  Trait  Co 

Total 

.   .       8,074.67 

71.29 

91,846,616.81  993,239.2S 

The  other  Funds  are  invested  us  a.  whole.  The  general 
investmests  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  22  and  23  of  this 
report,  but  the  usual  summary  statement  of  them,  with  tiu 
income  thereof,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Frindpil,  Piindpal, 

InrntDwal*.                                 Aaguil,  IIH.       JulrU,  ISM.  Tm— 

Notei,  Hortg*g«i,  ftc, «T68,O0O.0O     9208,000.00  «34,US.«t 

Railroad  Bond!  anil  PreminitM,  .   .     9,184,987.29    3,161,041.37  »S,001.H 

Railroad  Stock, 146,100.00        249,687.50  11,260.00 

Sundry  Bond 583,267.50        688,642.60  88,468.88 

Mann&ctQTing  Stock 37,322.29         87,322.29  3,800.01 

BealEiUte 9,377,571.87    2,433,602.98  116,716.61 

Brattle  Street  Rereriion  (1918),    .   .         1,000.00  1,000.00 

Advance!  to  Botanic  Department,  .  .      12,357.68         11,278.08  617.M 

■■         "Bniiey  Trait 37,013.76         86,291.89  1,841.71 

"        "  DininK  Hall  AHociatlon,      19,732.10          18,232.16  1,183.9* 

"         <>  Unlrenity  Lands,    .   .    .      30,000.00         30,000.00  1,500.00 

"         "  Obwrratory 5,200.83           5.097.62  264-64 

"         "  Lawn  Tennis  A ■■ociation,            60.00  2.60 

"        "Scb.  of  Veterinary  Med.,       19,019.87         21,782.79  I,lll.l» 

Baring  Brothen  &  Company,     .    .   .         1,232.88            1,522.18  It.Bl 

Term  BUli  due  In  October 168,273.78        151,890.91 

Term  Bill*  overdtie, 2,981.36  8,967.91 

CMh  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .   .    .       19,329.62         65,558.41 

Cath  in  National  Union  Bank,    .   .    .     181,057.15        376,870.31  6,489.01 

CathinhuidfofBiirMU-, 7,153.32        19,164.13 

Totals  of  general  inveatmenta,  9e,6S9,7U4.2G  96,621,751.91  #306,469.71 

Totali  of  ipedal  InTcttmenU,     1,860,749.37     1,815,616.81  98,229.8» 

Amonnta,  .   .   .  #8,890,643.63  #8,867,268.73  9898,«8S.M 


The  account  of  AdTances  for  RHilroad  Bond  Premiums  has 
becD  credited  with  the  sum  of  (19,843.00  as  the  fiiir  yeariy 
repayment  from  income  on  account  of  premiums  adraoced. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ((305,459.71) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  4^^  per  cent,  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  certain  tem- 
porary Funds  and  balances  a  special  rate  of  three  per  cent. 
The  fraction,  which  was  (113.47,  has  been  placed  as  usual 
to  the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1892-93  shows 
a  loss  of  fifteen  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  repairs  on  Holyoke  House,  the 
unrestricted  income  of  the  University  from  its  Funds,  which 
share  the  speciul  investment  in  University  Houses  and  Lands, 
has  for  1893-94  been  much  less  than  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 

laterest  on  Fundi  for 

Cnireraity  Salaries  and  Expenae*, $33,481.67 

Ubrarj  Sftlarietviil  Ezpenie*  (not  book*),    .   .     2G,S36.G4 

College  Salaries  and  Ezpensci,      41,686.31 

Oymiuuium,  Mid  repairs  on  College  bnildingi,  .  none. 

College  Term  Bilb 319,738.18 

Snndrj  receipts,  as  follows ;  — 

OifU  for  Salaries  and  Expense*,    .   .     •4,875.00 

Use    of   buildings    (not    UniTerai^ 

honsei  and  lands), 2,217.00 

Laboratorr  and  other  feCB 29,073.70 

Sales  of  catalogues,  pumphleta,  etc.,        2,84S.8G 

Unexpended  appropriation  returned,  S3.G0 

38.644.66 

ttB»,et7.U 

Expended  for 

Unireraitj  Salarie*  and  Bxpeniet, 961,786.61 

library  Salaries  and  ExpeiUBs  (not  books) 30,836.73 

College  Eipen«cs, 78,906.74 

College  Salaries,  for  initraction 362,961.39 

Gjmnaiium  and  Athletic:  Building  Expenses, .    .   .   .      10,104.49 
Rapalri,  Insurance  and  cleaning  on  College  building! 

not  Talued  on  Treaanrer's  book*, 34,660.85 

•463,146.70 

BaUnoe,  showing  defidt  for  Uia  year,  which  ha*  been  

charged  to  Stock  Account fSlS.M 


.,>«,g,v 


While  the  gainB  and  the  losses  of  income  from  Funds  have 
nearly  o&et  one  another,  for  the  University,  Ck>Uege,  and 
Library  accounts,  taken  together,  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  of  income  from  more  tuition-fees,  with  a  great 
net  reduction  of  expenses,  excluding  the  item  of  salaries  for 
instruction,  which  is  larger  than  ever  before.  After  adding 
the  income  of  the  Stock  Account  to  its  capital  to  make  good 
in  part  former  deficits,  there  has  been  a  deficit  for  1893-94 
of  only  $518.54.  For  1892-93,  after  using  for  corrent  ex- 
pensea  the  whole  income  of  the  Stock  Account,  the  deficit 
was  $25,181.26. 

The  Divinity  School,  having  used  for  the  first  time  the 
income  of  the  Charles  L.  Hancock  Fund  towards  the  salary 
of  the  John  Hancock  professor,  has  had  a  surplus  of  $751.18, 
after  spending  more  money  than  before  for  improvements. 
For  1892-93  there  was  a  deficit  of  $2822.15. 

The  Law  School,  with  less  tuition-fees,  has  had  a  surplus 
of  $11,134.77.     For  1892-93  the  surplus  waa  $13,818.56. 

For  the  Medical  School,  leas  tuition-fees  and  a  larger 
outlay  for  salaries  and  other  purposes,  have  caused  a  de- 
ficit of  $5367.73.  For  1892-93  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$3185.83. 

The  Dental  School,  with  more  tuition-fees,  has  had  a  sui^ 
plus  of  $3465.56.     For  1892-93  the  surplus  was  $2119.47. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  had  many  more  tuition- 
fees,  and  a  much  larger  outlay,  with  a  deficit  of  $2776.78. 
For  1892-93  the  deficit  was  $929.20. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the 
income  of  its  restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions 
of  gift,  and  has  used  the  surplus  income  of  the  Agassiz 
Memorial  Fund,  as  heretofore,  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  to 
repay  in  part,  the  principal  of  the  advances  from  the 
Memorial  Fund,  which  were  used  to  extend  the  Museum 
building  and  to  buy  fossils. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  Observatory  there  has  been 
a  surplus  of  $193.31,  the  larger  income  from  the  Bobert 
■Treat  Paine  Fund  having  been  mostly  spent  during  the  year. 
For  1892-93  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1042.56.  Nearly  all  the 
Hie  income  of  the  Boyden  Fund  baa  been  used  for  the  expe- 


ditio3  to  Peru,  and  the  large  gifta  from  Mrs.  Draper,  for 
current  use,  have  beon  spent,  as  heretofore,  for  the  special 
research  work  of  the  Draper  Memorial. 

The  Bussey  Institution,  with  more  income  fi-om  the  Bussey 
property  and  from  tuition-fees,  h&a  made  its  usual  expendi- 
ture and  had  a  surplus  of  $2837.96.  For  1892-93  the  sur- 
plus was  (383.72. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  had  more  income  from  tuition- 
fees,  and  less  from  its  Hospital  and  Forge.  The  deficit  has 
been  $2762.92.  For  1892-93  there  was  a  nominal  surplus 
of  $138.78.  Bills  which  should  hare  been  paid  in  that  year 
have  since  been  paid  and  have  made  the  deficit  for  1893-94 
lai^r  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  This  year  gifta 
for  current  use  have  made  good  the  loss  from  annual  snb- 
Bcriptions.  The  Veterinary  School  has  no  endowment,  and 
its  gifts  for  cnrrent  use  have  been  few.  The  financial  con- 
dition of  the  School  has  never  been  good,  and  its  debt  to 
tiie  University  is  now  large. 

Gfifta  httve  been  received  during  the  year  asfoHowB:  — 

GUTS  TO  FORM  NEW  FDNDS   OB  mCBEABE  OXJ>  ONES. 

From  the  estate  of  William  F.  Weld,  his  morestricted 

bequest  of  $100,000. 

From  Mrs.  Rushton  D.  Burr,  $1000.97,  to  found,  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  the  Rushton  Dashwood  Burr 
Fund,  of  which  the  income  only  is  to  be  spent  for  books  for 
the  Divinity  School  library. 

From  Samuel  S.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1853, 
$100,  to  be  added  to  the  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853. 

From  Milton  Reed,  $1000,  to  found  the  Fait  River  Scholar^ 
ship,  "the  annual  income  to  be  given  to  some  meritorious 
needy  undergraduate  student  at  the  College  proper,  the 
preference  to  be  given  to  some  such  student  from  the  city 
of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts." 

From  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  $1000  additional,  for  the 
Lowell  Fond  for  a  Botanic  Garden. 


5CI  by  Google 


From  the  friends  and  patients  of  tlie  lat«  Dr.  Charles  Pratt 
Strong,  (3750,  "  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  scholarship  in 
the  Medical  School  in  his  memory,  to  be  called  the  Charles 
Pratt  Strong  Scholarship." 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Hayden,  $5000,  on  account 
of  her  residuary  bequest  for  establishing  "The  Lewis  and 
Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship  for  colored  students." 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  P.  Kidder,  his  unrestricted 
bequest  of  $10,000. 

From  Edward  Bussell,  $300,  to  increase  the  Scholarship 
founded  hy  him. 

From  Robert  N.  Toppan,  $3000,  for  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  Toppan  Prize  in  Political  Science. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Caroline  Haskell  Ingeraoll,  $2500, 
part  of  her  bequest  of  $5000,  for  the  establishment  of  "The 
Ingersoll  lecture  on  the  Immortality  of  Man." 

Subscriptions,  amounting  to  $1393.13,  collected  mainly 
from  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  College,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Frank  Bolles  Memorial  Fund  for 
the  help  of  needy  students. 

The  total  amouTtt  of  these  gifts  for  capUtU  accowU  u 
■fl29,044.10,  as  U  cJso  stated  on  page  20  of  this  r^ort. 

OtFTS  FOB  lUHEDIATE  USE. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional 
8um  of  $9999.96,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the 
Observatory  in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography 
of  Stella  spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's 
name  is  honorably  associated. 

From  William  G.  Farlow,  his  annual  gift  of  $450, 
towards  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamio 
Herbarium. 

From  Charles  Loring  Jackson,  $150,  for  salaries  of 
Assistants  in  Chemistry. 

From  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware,  $100,  for  the  Palaeontological 
division  of  the  students'  Geological  department. 

From  F.  C.  Shattuck,  $100,  to  aid  a  student  in  the  Medical 
School. 
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From  Howard  C.  Smith,  $100,  to  buy  books  for  tlie  Frendi 
department. 

From  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers 
to  visit  the  department  of  Economics,  $250,  for  the  purctuue 
of  books  for  the  Political  Economy  Library. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$2600,  for  the  library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  an  additional  gift  of  $100,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Dante  Collection. 

From  Theodore  K.  Gibba,  $42.07,  to  make  up  the  fidl 
amount  of  $250  for  the  Virginia  Barret  Gihbs  Scholarship 
for  1892-93. 

From  James  A.  Qarland,  $1180,  for  the  cost  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

From  an  anonymous  fiiend,  $250,  towards  the  salary  of 
the  Professor  of  Entomology  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
1,  1894,  in  continuance  of  his  former  gifts  for  the  same 
purpose. 

From  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association,  $1000,  for  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  "Conflict  of  Laws,"  to  be  given 
daring  the  academic  year  1893—94. 

From  E.  S.  Sheldon,  $15,  for  books  for  the  department 
library  of  Romance  Languages. 

From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Lowell, 
$400,  the  ninth  yearly  payment  for  the  support  of  two 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  George  Emerson  Lowell 
Scholarships. 

From  Milton  Reed,  $100,  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion 
of  Professor  Palmer  during  1893-94,  as  aid  to  two  or  more 
deserving  students. 

From  Mrs.  Rusbton  Dashwood  Burr,  $S75,  as  a  repay- 
ment of  money  received  by  her  late  husband,  while  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  $25  to  be  spent  for 
books  for  the  Divinity  School. 

From  Charles  P.  Ware,  an  unrestricted  gift  of  $20. 

From  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  her  second  yearly  payment  of 
$2000,  for  assistance  in  the  departments  of  Physiology  and 
Pathological  Bacteriology  at  the  Medical  School. 
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From  the  Cercl©  Fran^aia,  $25,  for  the  library  of  the 
French  department. 

Suhscriptions  towai'da  the  expense  of  printing  the  new 
hymn  book  for  Appieton  Chapel,  paid  to  August  1,  1894, 
from 

Mra.  Matthew  Butlett .   .   .   .  950        MIm  AmuC-Lowell #60 

J.  Arthur  Brebc GO        The  Misiei  Walker 26 

Bmmanuel  CburtJi  uf  Boiton  .  100        William  G.  Weld 60 

A  friend 26        Boger  Wolcott M 

Samuel  Johnion 60  ^450 

From  Moorfield  Storey  and  James  J.  Putnam,  $650,  from 
the  income  of  a  trust  fund  held  by  them,  for  the  payment  of 
certain  salaries  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  eleventh  yearly  pay- 
ment for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  through  Professor  Goodale, 
$2500  for  the  Herbarium,  $2500  for  the  Botanic  Garden,  and 
$5000  for  the  Botanic  Museum. 

From  the  estate  of  Frederick  L.  Ames,  $8333.34,  and 
from  John  L.  Gardner,  $2000,  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

From  Frederick  P.  Fish,  $300,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  library  of  the  Law  School. 

From  Silas  Dinsmoor,  $103.35,  in  repayment,  with  in- 
terest, of  money  advanced  to  him  while  in  College  from  the 
Beneficiary  Funds. 

From  George  W,  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  $250,  to  be  spent  by  Professor 
John  Williams  White  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  will 
best  advance  the  interests  of  the  Greek  department. 

Additional  subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  I>ental 
School,  to  be  applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
School,  paid  to  August  1,  1894,  from 

Charlet  H.  Abbot 925         Willum  H.  Potter 96 

C.  A.  BrMkett 2S        Jame*  Shepherd 6 

E.  P.  Bndbuiy 2S        Chul««  Wllion SO 

P.  B.  LMke7 5  fllO 
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Additional  subscriptions  for  the  piesent  use  of  tbe  Hei4»- 
rium,  paid  to  August  1,  1894,  from 

F.  L.  Amu  (eiUM  of),  .   .   .     #fiOO        Heniy  Lee $BO0 

B.  P.  Chenej GOO       Aagiuliu  Loirell SM 

H.  H.  Hmmewell SOO        Nathaniel  C.  Ifaah 850 

Nathaniel  T.  Kidder    ....       600        F.  H.  I'eabody SO 


Additional  subscriptions  for  tbe  erection  and  endowment 
of  "  Phillips  Brooks  House"  paid  to  August  1,  189i,  from 

Thomaa  H.  Battimer   .    .    .  ^.00        Oeorge  S.  Hale fSG.OO 

BeigMninE.  Can«r.  Jr.  .   .  40.00  Cbarlet  E.  Johiuon  .    .    .    .     600.00 

Henry  Chaimcej 60.00        B.  R.Kelkm 6.00 

A.  P.  EmmDM 1.00        Calrin  Q.  Page W.OO 

Charle*  8.  Entlgo,  Trea*. .  7G.S0       JamM  C.  White 100.00 

A  friend,   through    Arthur  

Brook* noo.oo  «131I.eO 

Through  F.  C.  de  Sumichrast,  $26,  for  the  French  depart- 
ment library. 

From  Henry  C.  Warren,  $750  additional,  to  be  applied  to 
the  printing  of  Hindoo  texts  and  of  translations  from  the 
same,  and  to  the  purchase  of  Hindoo  maimsciipts. 

From  the  estate  of  Frederick  L.  Ames,  $5000,  subscribed 
by  him  towards  providing  and  equipping  a  new  building  for 
tile  Dental  School. 

From  Augustus  Hemenway  and  Edwin  D.  Moi^n,  $750 
each,  for  the  present  use  of  the  Veterinary  School. 

The  total  amount  of  these  giJU  for  immediate  um  ir 
$63,846.22,  at  is  also  slated  on  page  18  of  this 
retort. 

EDWARD  W.  HOOFEB,   Tnantnr. 
BoaTOK,  December  4,  18M. 
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OtncnU  Statement  of  ReoeipU  and  DuUninemmU 
far  the  year  ending 


INCOME. 
iDtMMtonDotM,  mortgage!,  and  MlTaDM*, 

"    "    MaiiBchiuetU  G'l 

'■     "     MsuachnBetti  81'a, 

"     "    Chicago  Ssnitarj  Diftrict  6'i 

"     "    Metropolitan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  fi'a, 

"     "    Chicago  Jnnc.  Railwayi  &  Union  Stock  Tanl«  Co.  fi'a,  . 

"     "     Xew  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  6*1 

"    "    Oeoerol  Electric  Co.  5'i 

"     "    PoUcieiMau.  UoBpitatLifelnsanncaCo.,       

"     "     Depoait  with  Snltolk  Saringa  Bank 

■•     ••    Depoait  with  New  England  Tnut  Co 

"     "     Deposit  with  National  Utilon  Bank 

"    "    Biairoail  Bondi  (after  deducting  f  19,U3.00  for  dnkLiig 
premiumi). 
BaflUo,  Bradford  t  KttabDTK  7-1,     .   .      $4,300.00 
Fremont,  Elkhora  &  Mo.  Valley  a'a,  .  600.00 


S9T.0B 

fiU.19 

1,468.33 

7,600.00 

10,000.00 

7,600.00 

15.000.00 

386.00 

S.44 

787.B7 

B,4S9.0t 


CoiuoUdated  B.  It.  of  Vermont  fi'a,     . 

11,176.00 

Rutland  Railroad  (i'» 

Rutland  Railroad  6-i! 

1,860.00 

Cheahire  Railroad  Pi, 

60.00 

Union  Pacific  6'i 

6M.00 

Ogdena.  &  Lake  Champlain  fft,    .  .  . 

1,790.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Northern  G'a,    . 

S00.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  QalnC7  4'B,   .   . 

1M.O0 

Butem  BaLIroa.1  rterUng  e-a 

6,786.94 

Eaatcrn  Railrond  G'l, 

18,490.00 

Union  Pacific  R'y  Omaha  Bridge  G'>,  . 

4,ISO.O0 

17,124.00 

24,130.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  4, Quiney  com.  6'i, 

4,100.00 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Metnphia  7'«,   .  . 

6,966.00 

Chicago  &  No.  W.,  Madiaon  Exten.  7'b, 

6,810.00 

Minneapotia  Union  S't 

4,866.00 

Great  Northern  ColL  Tmat  4'b,    .  .  . 

4,000.00      10a,41S.94 

IMTidenda  oit  Stocka. 

780.00 

1,020.00 

Pacific  Milla, 

S,000.00         8,800.00 

8,!10.00 

8,100.00 

Boaton  &  Mune  R.  R 

8,319.00 

Old  Colony  H.R 

3,486.00 

New  York  Cent.  &  Hod.  Rirep  R.  R.. 

8350.00 

Michigan  Central  R.  R. 

1.806.00 

Boiton  t  Lowell  R.  R.,  . 

3.520.00 

Amovnta  carried  forward, 


«24,000.00  *S1I,03>.31 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUegt^ 
Jvl}/  31, 1894. 


"BtiA  to  MCoant  <A  ExpvniM  la  tha 

Uoivamity,  at  per  Table  I.  (page  4S). 

Felloirihipt  and  ScboUnhipa #18,tt4.TB 

Prize UO.Oa 

SaUrie*  and  other  ezpeniei M,988.01 

8Dndt7  paymenU  from  ipcclal  Fnndfi    .    .  214,S99.2B  fS8T,S7ft.a 

CUlep,  a*  per  Table  II.  (page  16). 

Salariei  for  Initrnctioii 268,961.29 

Bepairi,  Ininrance,  and  cleaning  on  College 

EdiflcGi.notraluedonTreasurer'abooka,  S4,6S0.SS 

General  cxpenie 4S,S88.1T 

Schtilarahipa, S3,0T4.«S 

Bencfldariea, 18,846.60 

PrLeea, 073.80 

Botanic  Gankn  and  Botanic  Hiueam,  .   .  ia,0M0.S9 

Berbariam, G,B88.SS 

Hemanway  Ofnuuutnm, 9,496.16 

CIm;«7  Athletic  Building 609.88 

JdSbnoa  Fhjdcal  Laboratory, 4,180.98 

Book*  for  ipeclal  departmenU, I,660.SS 

ApparatDi,  Ac,  fromipectal  ^fti,  .    .    .    .  1,600.49 

Printing,  from  Publication  Fund*, .    .    .    .  1,179.10 

Summer  School 8,84S.4T 

^pletoD  Chapel 7,706.96 

AppropriatioDi  forcollect'niandUborator'a,  lB,liS.lS 

StoDgbtou  Pasture  ezpeuei, 4.60      446.409.tt 

Xflmry,  us  per  Table  III.  (page  68). 

BiHikK, 16,108.00 

Kalurles  and  other  expeotai, 80,S8S.73       46,044.71 

Divinity  School,  m  p«r  Table  IT.  (page  fi6). 

SMlHrieK  and  other  expeneea, 82,774.67 

Scholanhipa  and  Beneficiariea, 2,189.07        84,918.74 

Xaw  Scbool,  u  per  Table  V.  (page  67). 

Salariei  and  other  eipeniei, 69,782.06 

Xadical  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  67). 

Salariei,  l;tboratorj  czpeniev,  tut.,      ,   .   .  83,684.96 

Schularshipa  and  BeneQciariea 8,4i>6.00 

Fees  repai.l  to  Inatructori 4,845.00 

Bo7l«toii  Medical  Prizes 260.00 

Warren  Anatomical  Muieum 746.88 

Snnclrj  payment!  fttim  apecial  Fund*.    .   .  2,801. 9S 

General  expenies, 18,868.68      116,308.20 

Amoant  canled  fonrard, $968,478.07 
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Otnertd  Statement  of  Beceiptt  and  Diaburaetnenta 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (eoniuMud). 

AmonnU  broaght  fonrard,     .    .    .  «M,090.009911,OS>^ 
DlTidndi  on  Stock!  {aiUinued). 

NortheruR-R.  (N.  H.) 8,190.00 

West  End  Street  Railwaf,  prefeireil,     .  £06.00 

FilchburKK.  H.,  preferred 711.00 

BoitOD  &  FroTidence  B- R 140.00     28.3S9.00 

State  Street  Eicbangn, 460.00 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co S65.00 

Calomet  1  HecU  Mining  Co S30.00        1,8W.00 

Seal  Eftate  InTutmenti,  from  renti,  &c.,  net  lecdpta. 
Cambridge  (UniTersit;  Hook* 

anai^mda)  grots  receipta,  988,440.74 

Let*  Takes «l,8Ti.4S 

Inanrancc,     ....        S,0G1.7fi 
Repaln,     improTe- 
menli,  care,  Ac  .       19.579.91     M,50«.17      18,986^7 
Boaton  (generaJ  biTeitiiMUtt). 

Oroaa  receipt* 1S7,8S4.1« 

Lew  Taxci, 24,ia2.40 

Innrance 3,900.88 

Repairs,      impron- 

menti,  care,  &c.,  .        7,172.2S 
Bepaidtocai^    .        7,948.tl     4B.lia.77    116.71fi.6I 


QiMa  receipt 

48,688.68 

Leu  Taxc 

7,998.16 

1,699.81 

Intcreat 

1.844.71 

Repair*,      improTe- 

n)ent*,care.  4c..  . 

1,630.04 

Heat  and  power,  .   . 

6.318.27 

19,290.49 

S4,29e.M 

Snndrj  e«tate*  (apeciai  inveatmcnta). 
Oroa*  receipla,     ....  4,982.87 

LeM  Taie*, 718.80 

Bep^r* 408.48       1,1S7.S8        3,866.09    16T.80S.il 

Term  Bill*.  ~ 

CoUege,  u  per  Table  U 9819,728.18 

BiTitdt7  School,  a«  per  Table  IV., 6,162.67 

Law  School,  aa  per  Table  V 62,100.00 

Medical  School,  a*  per  Table  TI., .  . 
Dental  School,  a*  per  Table  TIL,  .  . 
Ldwremce  St-ienUflc  School,  a*  per  Table  Till., 

Bnnsy  luxation,  a«  per  Table  XL, 

School  of  Teterinarj Hedicine,  aa  per  Table  XII., 

Amonnt  carried  fonraid,    ....  99i3.(K0.74 


8,820.00 
41,81600 
610.00 
6,806.00   624.650Jt 
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by  tha  Tretuvrer  of  Harvard  College, 
J^y  31, 1894. 

EXPENSES  (,«nM»iud). 

Amonnt  brought  forward t888,4T8.0T 

Santal  School,  u  per  TRble  VII.  (page  U). 

SkUriei  and  other  ezpeiuea, 1S,S2G.99 

Lftwrance  Boiantiflo  School,  u  per  Table  TUI.  (page  60). 

Sajariei  and  other  expeuMt, B8,605.1fl 

ICoMum  of  Comparativs  Zo61og7,  ••  per 
Table  IX.  (page  61). 
Paid  from  inndr^  Fundt  on  the  order  of  the 
Fumltf, 9SS,S0S.26 

Stoi^  Hoopar  Pood,  FrofeMoi  of  Geology,      t,710.00       28,043.86 

ObMTVatory,  ai  per  Table  X.  (page  63) S8,71T.5« 

BiUMjr  Inatdtution,    |  aiperTableXI.  >  #13,042.09 

Arnold  Arboretum,  l       (page  63),     J  16,539.88        39,CT1.4T 

School  of  Vetor'7  Kedicine,  ai  per  Table  XII.  (page  64),       26,353.01 

AnDoitie*  from  the  follairing  FnadB. 

Bamia, 91,077.80 

Buaaey  Trust 6,000.00 

Oore, 300.00 

Lucy  Oagood, 420.00 

Oomey, 1,000.00 

Oaor^  WiUiam  Sawin, 142.44 

Heiii7'W'mardWUli&nu, i,8S5.00      10,275.24 

ClaM  Fnnda. 

Pud  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Olaaa  irf  1834,   .   .   .         #40.00 

"  "  "  "        1868,  .   .   .         146.00  lStE.OO 

Suodrr  paymenta  from  income. 

Prom  Gray  Fnnd  for  Engravingi,  to  the  Treasu- 
rer of  tiie  Miueam  of  Fine  Arts, 91,198.2S 

From  Baniel  Williama  Fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  HerriDg  Pond  and  MashpcG  Indiana,    .    .    .         820.76 

From  Sacah  Winalow  Fund,  to  the  Minister  aod 
Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 234.17 

From  Htmtington  Froth  in ghftm  Wolcott 
Fund.totheTreaiareroflheFeabodyMusenm 
of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  i    .    .         409.00 

From  John  Witt  Ttji.w«la.ll  Fund,  expenses  on 
account  of  the  Baadall  collecUon 839.08 

From  BuMey  Trust,  expensea  on  account  of 
French  cl^uu S.BO         S.SM.Tl 

Total  amount  of  expenses  carried  forward, 9 1,20<>,  149.78 


^jOOglc 
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General  StatemeiU  of  BeceipU  and  DiOwnemeiOa 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOHE  (eanHnvti). 

AmoDntbrongfatforwrnrd, 9923,nso.T4 

Bnndriet. 

WiUiam  Feimo7er  Annnftjf , 9197.49 

A«a  Qray'H  copyriglits, S,(NiT.44 

Tnutee  of  Th&ysr  Scbolanhips, 8,200.00 

HatthewsScholarahipttinetremiofHiil).  ■    •  4,993.83 

TniBteeB  of  Edward  HopMna, S23.'6 

BaJe  of  enuB,  vocd,  old  mKlcrial,  elL'., 4,293.45 

"     "  old  t^xaminaciaD  paper* 97 .66 

"     "  tickets  to  CommencDmcntBinniT,     .    .    .  780.00 

■*    '*  boolu,  pamplileti,  catftlogucs,  Ac,   .   .   ,  1,6!G.£6 

Boardofhonca,  cattle,  £c.  at  Buaseylnatitntion,  2,404.18 

BeptiTinent  of  advance!  for  iii]croBcap«B ATG.te 

DiMzpeiided  nppropriation  returned SS.SO 

I«b<iratoi7  iHBtraction  to  Dental  and  Vctennai^ 

ttudenl* 848.00 

Um  of  Library  by  reBideot  gradnUcc  and  othera,  136.00 

Uie  of  locker*  at  G;  mnaiinm  and  Athletic  BnUd'g,  3.968.00 

Ute  of  Gymnaainin  by  gradnatcB 30.00 

Uaeof  Buildings  (not UnirersiiyHoiiaeB&Laodi),  8,T98.ST 

SnbicribeTi  to  Veterinary  Hoapllal    ......  lUO.OO 

Feca  for  admiailon  and  condition  eiamiaatioiu,  .  1,46S.00 

FecB  In  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,  6,698.16 

Feet  from  Veterinary  HoBpilal  and  Por^,  .    .    .  16,401.96 

Fees  for  Die  of  microacopei, 284.26 

Fee*  for  laboratoiy  coDrses  in  lAwronoe  Svien- 

tiflc  School T8.7B 

Feet  for  Snmmer  Courgci 911,034.60 

Other  receipt*  from  Smnmer  Courie*,         SS9.0S  11,268.66 

IChemiitry    ....    97,707.CS 

Pliyaica 2.987.60 
Natnral  Hi.tory  .    .      8.IBS.00 

FUloaophj'   ....         866.00  18,2SS.I6      n.67T.n 

Bnndiy  gUta  for  immediate  lue,  aee  page  12, 68,846.11 

Total  antODDt  of  income .91,064,481.17 

BECEIPTS  EXCLUSrVB  OF  INCOME. 


BdwardBnaMllBcholarihip  (additioDal),    .   .  9300.00 

Lcmll  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Gardeo  (additioiial),  1,000.00 

William  T.  W«Id  Fnnd 100,000.00 

Boahton  Saahwood  Burr  Fund 1,000.97 

FmdoftheOUtM  of  1863  (additional),  ....  100.00 

Amonnta  carried  forward.  .   .    9102,400.97  91,064,484.17 
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6y  the  Treamrer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1894. 

Amonnt  brought  fonrard, f  1,206,119.70 

INVESTMENTS   AND  SUNDRY   PAYMENTS. 
$100,000  Chicago  Sftnitorjr  DUlrtct  S'a,     ....   $103,ST6.00 
1 ,000  MMtRchnietta  6'b  (Bobort  Troap  Fftintt 

Fund) 1,008.76 

Accrued  ioteieit  on  the  above  bond*,  .  4S.93 

S7,000  Husachusetta   si'i   (Bobert   Troup 

FamaFund) 89,157.81 

lOOOihares  New  York  Central  AHndsoa  Rir.  B.  B.,      10S,S87.50 
Policy  of  Mutachiuetti  HoBpltal  Life  Iiuurance 

Co.  (Fund  of  the  OUm  of  18B3} 100.00 

Parcb«ae  of  the  wharf  lot  adjoining  The  Soldier*! 

Field,  Brighton 2,100.30 

Depotlted  in  Suffolk  Savingt  Bank  {C(.  'W.  Sawin 

Fnnd) 121.50        249,503.84 

Improremeuti,  4^.  on  Hafwu^  Bitate, $51,218.89 

Fart  of  taxe*  on  Hayward  Eitate  for  18M,     .   .   .  1,904.00 

Intereit  charged  during  conitmction, 10,761.98        63,874.82 

hid  Baring  Brotheri  &  Co.,  in  accovot,  .   ....  841.43 

Lei*  comml**lon  and  expeoae* 8.12  S89.80 


Amount  carried  forward. tLSlSjee-SS 


90 

Oentrai  StaUment  ofBeeeipU  amd  Ditbtmaiteiai 
for  the  ifear  endtuy 

RBCEIFTB  EXCLUSITE  OF  DfCOHE  (tontimuei). 

AmoanU  broaght  rorwtrd,     .    #10S,400.9T  91,OH,484.17 

FaU  EiT«  BcholMthlp  Pond, 1,000.00 

ObarlM  Fntt  Strong  BchoIu«bip  Fund,  .  .  .        8,750.00 
Iiowis  uUt  Huriet  Hayden  Scholarship  Fond,        6,000,00 

Heniy  P.  Kidder  Fond 10,000.00 

Toppan  Prize  Fund, 8,000.00 

Ingersoll  Lecture  Fond, S.SOO.OO 

Frank  BoUm  Memorial  FuDd 1,898.18        189,OU.10 


•87,000  MMiachoietta  8' tS7 ,176.60 

18,200  Burl,  ft  Mo.  K.  (Neb.)  K.  K.  6'«(p«id  off^,  18,300.00 

1,000  Hidlaad  K.  R.  6'«, 1,127.26 

8»adj  VftUey  wood  lot,  Dedham 1,721.87          68,6!S.77 


From  Dining  Hall  Ataocisdon,  to  redace  debt,    .  $1,600.00 

From  Lawn  Teania        "    in  payment  ol    "  60.00 

Adraocei  to  preminmi  on  R.  K.  Bonds,  repaid,    .  19,843.00 

"         "  accrued  iotereet  on  Bonds  repaid,  .   .  48.90 

"         "  improvements  on  Gray  and  Andrews 

Estates  repaid, 7,943.S1 

•■         "  Mus.  of  Cotnp.  Zoology  repaid  in  part,  8,414.67 

Temporary  deposits 2,066.00 

Notes  and  Mortgages  paid  o&, $826,500.00 

Lets  invefted  in  notes  of  Uauufactnring  Go's,  .  275,000.00 


Balance,  Angast  I,  1893. 

Cash  in  SntTolk  National  Bank, $19,329.82 

Caih  in  New  England  Trust  Co., S,OT4.6T 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank, 181,067.18 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Maaon,  Banar,   .  7,163.81 

Term  Bills  doc  October,  1398, 166,273.78 

"        "    oTerdne 2,984.86      819,872.90 

Total $],US,»1.62 


by  the  Treamrer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
July  31, 1894. 

INTESTMEm'S  AND   BTTimRT  PATHENT8  (omiiiHMd)- 

Amount  bron^t  fonrud $I^I9,TfiS.2l> 


Balance,  J11I7  81, 1894. 

CmIi  in  Saffolk  Nadonal  Bank #e6,SM.44 

Cull  in  Kew  Englaod  Trait  Co 8,071.67 

Cull  in  NadoiMl  Union  Bank 876,970.81 

Cull  in  hand!  of  ChsrleB  F.  Ha«on,  Bartar,  1»,1U.1S 

Temi  BUU  dii»  October,  1894 l»,89B.9I 

"    OTerdme, 8,967.91       e28,6S(.ST 

,.       .  Total tSillStSgLGS 


T^fotlowing  Account  exhibits  the  State  o/tlie  Property,  a* 
entered  upon  the  Treaawrer'a  Bookt,  Jviy  31,  1894. 

Bcpu«(«  iDTeitmenti,  u  tuied  in  detail  on  paget 
S,  t,  bdJ  S  of  tliii  report,  coniuUng  of 

Uortgaget  and  Notes flSS.lOT.OO 

lUUnudBundi 246,894.00 

Sundry  Bondi ail,B64.08 

lUllniad  Slocks, 808,384.79 

Snndry  Stocka, 25,001.00 

UniTcrrit;  Houie*  aod  Landi 4Sfi,6T8.99 

Other  Real  Eitale 4S8,oS7.10 

Snndriea, 86,194.87 

AmoantiDg  to |1,SU,61G. 


And  "  General  InTeBtinent*"  m  foUowa :  — 
HortgHKei  sDil  Notes. 

MortKBKCE, 98,000.00 

CocliGco  MauufactorlDg  Co.'i  Note, 60,000.00 

Lawrence  Manufkctnring  Co.'a  Note,    ....  70,000.00 

Merrimack  ManDfacturing  Co.'i  Note,     .   .    .  80,000.00 

Faciflc  Uilli'  Note, 60,000.00      908,000.00 


Railroad  Bonds. 

«2tj9,000  Burl.  &  Ho.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  «'•,  . 
104,000  FE.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Hem.,  lU  U.  Tt, 

898,000  Eastern,  1st  Hortg.  6's, 

£19,600  Eastern,  "  "  "  SlerUng,  .  . 
500,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Qnlncj  Cootol.  7'«, 
100,000  ChicAgo,  Burl,  k  Quinc^  Conv.  S'a,  . 
176,000  U.  P.  Omaha  Bridge  Renewals'!,  .  . 
100,000  Chic,  ft  No.W.  MadlsoD  Bz.  Ist  H.  7's, 

100,000  Minneapolis  Union  IM  M.  6' 

100,000  Great  Northern  Coll.  Trust  4' 

Bailroad  Bond  Fremlutn* 


1389,000.00 
104.000.00 
898,000.00 

98,888.40 
800,000.00 
100,000.00 
175,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 

90,601.00 
818,068.97  8,161,941.87 


Sundry  Bonds. 

9100,000  HetropoUtan  TcL  &  Tel.  Co.  latlLS's,  t99,SOaO0 

100,000  New  England   "    "    "     ■'  S's,  .   .   .  102,875.00 
150,000  Chii^go  JuQct  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Tards  Coll.  Trust  8- US,M5.00 

150,000  General  Electric  Co.  6't, S87,48T.50 

100,000  CUcago  Sanitary  District  5's,  ....  108,876.00      <S<,«4S.6C 

Amount  carried  forward, ttiSOStlOO-N 


.,.n-yK 


Amount  brought  forward 91,90:2.100.68 

Sundi?  Stock!. 

12sliues  AmoskeBg  MulafactaringCo.,.   .    .    $3,654.00 
17       "     MciTini(ii.k  "  '■        .    .     17,000,00 

20      "     Pacific  Milli, 10,668.29 

600      "     Chicago,  Burl.  &Quinc7R.K.,   .    .     4S,000.00 
aOOO      "     N.Y.  Central  &  Hud.  RiTerB.H.,   .  20<,G87.60      287.00D.79 


Real  Estate. 

Amory  Batata,  FnuiUin  Street,  Boctan,    .  .  .  91SG,61S.BI 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,     .  .  164,604.79 
Grsj  and  Andrews  Estates,  Washingtoa  Street, 

Boston 708,676.91 

Cole  £«tat«,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .   .   .  260,000.00 

Iiowell  Estate,  Wssliington  Btreet,  Boston,    .   .  464,866.01 

Hajrward  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,   .  670,860.47 
Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,    .   . 
Berersion  of  Buildings  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston, 

SuBdrin. 

AdTances  to  Dining  Hall  AiBociatioQ,      ....  918,232.16 

"        "  BiUM7Tnut, 86,291.89 

"        "  School  of  Teteilnarr  Medicine,     .  21,762.79 

•        "  ObserratOTj 6,097.58 

"  Unirerrity  Lwidn, 80,000.00 

>•        "  Botanic  I>epBrtment 11,278.03 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 1,622.18 

Term  bills  due  October,  1894 164,899.91 

"  orerdne, 8,967.91      281,07a.8» 

Cash  In  SnlRilk  National  Bank, 966,668.44 

"    "  National  Union  Bank 876,870.31 

••    •<  hands  of  Charles  F.Hason,Biinar,     .   .   .  19,164.18      461,682.88 

Total 9«,867,»68.72 


:y  Google 


7%e  /ongoing  Property  rapretent*  iht  foUomng  F\auU  amd 
Baiancet,  and  it  annovrabie  for  ike  tame. 


UMIVEBSITT  FUNDS. 


f»8,B8a.SS 

141,638.74 

lfi,7S0.00 

16.87t.63 

16,000.00 

116,966.36 

6,000.00 

118,817.44 

80,000.00 

26,370.03 

6,000.00 

20,000.00 

4,771.88 

10,000.00 


48,468.60 
63,648.66 

164.81 
6,260.00 
280,165.64 
£2,000.00 
106,719.12 
113,260.11 
100,098.87 
160,276.00 
6,021.79 
56,447.38 
11,601.64 
10,772.28 
11,146.26 
11,276.87 
32,097.09 
10,918.07 
10,170.69 
10,8! 


Stock  Account  (lo  called),       .     . 

In«.  tnd  Oaarsn^  Fd  (w  called), 

lanMl  HunMn  Fund,  . 

Zfeonard  Jarvia  Fund, 

John  O.  Qtkj  Fnnd,     . 

C>«OT^  B.  Dorr  Fond, 

Sath  TuriMT  Fnnd,      . 

FranclH  X,  Fark«r  Fund, 

William  Perkinji  Food,. 

Joha  L.  Bussell  Fnnd, 

Stanton  Blake  Fund,  . 

Waltw  Hasting*  Fund, 

Charlotte  F.  Blanchard 

Joaeph  Ijoe  Fund,    .    . 

William  F.  Weld  Fund, 

Hemy  F.  Kidder  Fnrtd, 

Oeorge  Draper  Fund,   . 

Preaident'a  Fund,  .     ■     ■ 

Tbomaa  Cotton  Fund, 

Bamael  D.  Bradford  Fnad, 

Itctiring  Allowance  Fnnd, 

John  Cowdin  Fund, 

William  Hayea  Fo^  Endowment,  110,886.91 

William  Hayea  Fogg  Construc'n,     78,717.19 

Xdwin  Conant  Beqneit 

Catharine  ^ge  Perkins  UequeBt, 
GIfli  for  Fhillipa  Brooka  Hou«e  . 
John  Parker  Fellowihipi,  .  .  . 
Hobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowahip,    . 

Harris  Fetlowihip, 11,043.64 

JohnThomtonKirklandFeltowi'i),  11,134.67 
Jamea  Walker  Fellowship,  .    .    .    11,287.88 

B<«era  Fellowihipi :t2,160.68 

Henry  Iiee  Memorial  Fellowihip,  .  10,996  60 
OsiaaOoodwin  Memorial  Fellowi'p,  10,437.97 
H.  B.  Bogera  Hrmorial  Fellowihip,    10,898.86 


•97,663.81 

141,888.74 

15,750.00 

16,871.63 

26,000.00 

116,966.66 

S.000.00 

113,8IT.U 

30,000.00 

86,870.08 

6,000.00 

20,000.00 

4,771.83 

10,000.00 

100,000.00 

10,000.00 

48,468.60 

68,729.36 

164.68 

6,260.00 

293,976.67 

22,000.00 


29,069.96 
51,694.64 

7,667.33 
56,664.41 

1,413.18 


6,836.64 
S,46S.60 
3,836.47 


Henry  I.  Korgan  Fund, 
John  Tyndall  8choUr«hip,  .  . 
Frank  Bollea  Memorial  Fund,  . 
Oeorge  B.  Sohier  Priie  Fund, . 
Snmnar  Priie  Fond,  .  .  .  . 
John  O.  Sargent  Price  Fund,    . 

.   .   .  Amonntaeairied  forward,  .   , 


1,960.64 
11,161.68 
1,398.70 
6,68SJC9 
S,486.M 
3,338.00 


..Coogic 


78«,T93.02  .    .    .  Amonati  linxiglit  forward,  .  «t,7I9,210.3T 

IGO.OO  Bobert  N.  Toppan  Priie  Fund,      .  S,I62.10 

1,006.24  JamM  Oordan  BamiflU  Prize  Fund  1,054.98 

300.00  Bobert  Treat  Paine  Prlxci     .     .     .  200.00 

lRO.aO    Dante  Friiei, IBO.OO 

T,604.G9  Lectoret  on  Folltinl  Economy  Fund,  7,867.68 

Ingeraoll  Lecture  Fund 2,610.07 

1^S.1S  Glfu  for  Semitic  Collection.     .     .     .  964.04 

4BI.47  "       "        "        Libraij,    ....  209.8B«,786,»2».19 


COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

17,748.64  Alfbrd  Profettonhip a7,T4S.«4 

Se,S37.40  Boylatpn      "  88,837.40 

S1,8I9.G0  Eliot  "  21,619.fiO 

10,000.00  Eliot  ■•  (Jon.  PUUipa'a  gift)  10,000.00 

8,600.01  Erring  "  3,800.01 

8£,»90.W  Fisher  "  SS,M0.1)9 

30,217.08  EarMT         "  20,217.00 

21.744.18  Heraay         "(TlwiBaal.M'erlfl),  2t,7U.18 
8,747.88  HoUia  "  (Hathenutic*),    .    .      8,747.88 

84,617.60  HoUis  "  (DiTtnitj),      .    .     .    84,617.60 

48,063.98  HolMU        "  48,063.98 

81,000.00  Perkina        "  31,000.00 

36.020.19  Flnmmar      "  36,030.19 

63,600.00  Fop«  "  63,600.00 

66,441.36  Bumftard       "  66,441.16 

38,189.88  Smitlk  "  38,189.83 

192,498.89  Oume?  Fund 193,815.84 

16,340.88  Fnnd  Ibr  Fermannit  Tutor*,    .    .    .    16,340.38 

16,796.97  IiM  Fund  for  IteidiHK 16,796.97 

149,000.00  Olaaa  Subacriptlon  Fund,      .     .     .  146,000.00 

3,981.72  Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectnrea,     .       8,026.06 

81,600.00  JonathanFhillipaF'd(iuirMtricted), 81,600.00 

1,060.00  John  A.  Blanchard  ■'  "  1,060.00 

6,944.04  John  W.  P.  Abbot  "  "  6,331.78 

18,488.76  Daniel  H.  Peiroe     "  "  18,664.06 

6,380.00  Daniel  AuBtin  "  6,330.00 

1,806.86  Schol.  &  Benef.  money  ret  (bslanre),     1,408.70 

844.09  Henry  Flynt'a  Beqneat 343.80 

8,481.48  Abbot  Seholu^hip 8,649.91 

1,365.88  Alford  "  1,816.87 

6,869.90  Bartlatt        "  6,379.81 

6,700.37  Baaaett        "  6,736.26 

18,163.08  Blgalow        "  12,840.34 

111,393.17  Bowditch     "  111,618.07 

1,046.16  Brigrht  "        (bklance),   .     .     .       1,18S.E0 

•3,799,663.66  .    .    .  Amomota  carried  forward,    .   91 ,002, 708. 7091,786 ,8^.19 


jSJfA 


Prindp^jBlflLUM. 


♦8,799,862.58 

«1,002,708.70$1,78M».1» 

S,69e.8G 

8,620.94 

6,I91.U 

6,191.08 

7,618.{H 

7.686.76 

S,0S8.79 

"    1814       " 

8,019.28 

Mio.il 

«    1816        » 

(Ki^kiand) 

5.891.41 

4,m.w 

"    1817        " 

4.124.5ft 

8,a«7.!r 

"    1888        " 

8.401.20 

4,19».7« 

■■    1888        " 

4.403.04 

4,180.66 

"    1841 

4,125.70 

4,S0fi.S8 

"    1809        " 

(Dana),. 

4,905. 15 

10,000.00 

"    1866       '■ 

10,000.00 

3,410  14 

"    1867        '■ 

3,476.18 

10,778.48 

10,961.60 

800.00 

W.H.Cudworth" 

(balaDce) 

800.00 

S,477.60 

Qmorga  A  Kartb*  DwIit'  Bchol&r'p 

6,492.7* 

3,099.80 

2,201.44 

5,S20.7S 

W.B.Xliot 

Fall  Ri*er 

5,454.81 
1,016.11 

6,929.67 

Pwrar 

6,966.68 

10,416.88 

Bicbaid  AMguMOa*  aunbriU  Sch. 

I0,SM.6l 

8,018.74 

OhftrlM  H«v«n  Goodwin  8cfa.   . 

6,004.88 

8,781.64 

OtMIM    ScholBTBhip, 

3.901.78 

200.00 

800.00 

6,964.04 

X.evin»  Hou- BcholutUp, .    .    . 

6,898.81 

10,718.76 

HodgM 

11,037.66 

8,669.16 

HollU 

6,638.70 

Omr^e  B.  LcrwBll  • 

(bidMca) 

86.86 

6,866.34 

HfttUtews 

" 

5,860.17 

5,868.24 

Herrick                   ' 

5,421.76 

7,784.47 

Horar                     ■ 

7,648.08 

5,249.60 

Lady  MowImh       ■ 

5,870.86 

6,668.81 

FannoTor                • 

8.708.03 

8,767.18 

Ferkms 

8,949.50 

1,004.87 

Sodger 

1,068.61 

8.400.64 

Henry  B.  Bogera  ■ 

8,416.16 

4,044.85 

Edward  RnM«U 

4,654.60 

6,080.24 

BalM 

6,169.46 

4,178.46 

SaltonsUU 

4.880.67 

6,719.26 

Vary  SaltoiwUU  ' 

6,844.46 

8,281.98 

SoTer  ScboUnUp, 

8,240.88 

10.068.87 

aewaU 

10,166.21 

47.392.63 

Shattnok    " 

47,686.84 

6,788.28 

SUda 

5,816.87 

8,882.78 

Story 

4,070.72 

2,661.78 

atoughton  " 

2.712.91 

4,126.61 

Gorham  Thomaa  8 

chollnhlp. 

4,058.66 

7,137.18 

Toppaa 

" 

7,182.69 

#S.076,l«O.SO 

d  forwud,  .  $1 

283,38S.42*1,786 

,W.19 

.oogic 


Aag.  1,  IMS.  Prlndiwl,  3uij  SI,  ISM. 

«S,076,ieo.20  .   .   .  AraoBDta  broaght  fbrwkid,     9 1,S83,SS6.12«1 ,786,829. It 

M,SSS.6I  Towiunid  Bcholknhip SS,0S8.4a 

4,1*2.86  Walcott  "  4.148.87 

10,47S.8T  Whiting  "  10.S80.26 

10,ST4.05  Heniy  B,  Hamphre7  PuDd,      .    .10,876.16 

>,64e.81  Eildbitioiu, D,89T.S< 

1,905.64  Pftlfrer  Exhibition, 1,917.89 

1,200.00  Sunuel  Ward  Fund, 1,300.00 

1,849.11  JobnOlOTsr       " 1,038.60 

11,019.71  auincyTofU     " 11,079.38 

5.886.31  Dft7  " G,H7.04 

10,405.66  Kuaroe  " 10,461.73 

4,624.7t  Price  OrMnlMf  Aid  (balance),  .     .     6,617.46 

8,970.94  BoyUton  Priici  for  Elocution,     .     .     4,028.14 

18,467.86  Botrdoin  Priiei  for  DiBiertBtioni,     .   13,644.71 

1,038.33  Bales  Prize, 1,088.28 

1,366.98  HopkiiwOiftfor'>DetDr("(bBlaiice).  1,437.66 

766.62  OluiimcejWrigrlitFund,  ....        80t.90 

£0,000.00  IncreaM  B.  Wheeler  Fund,    .     .     .  .>0,000.00 

I,0SS.67  Fund  far  Keligioui  Sarricei.     .     .     .     1.033.67 

16,408.41  John  Z.  Thayer  Fund r5,073.8a 

6,430.17  Clutical  Publ.  F'd  of  CUM  of  I860,     6.730.90 

39,780.00  BoUnic  Depkrtmcnt  Fund,  ....  .'!9,780.00 

.69,882.31  Lovell  Fond  for  %  Bounic  Oarden,  .  no,882.81 

31,749.14  Herbarium  Fond :Ui,I63.e6 

76,000.00  Phjiical  Labonttorr  Endowment,  .     .  76,000.00 

11,140.83  Heniy  Warren  ToiT»r  Fund,    .    .  11,680.06 

8,864.89  JoMph  Lowingr  "        .     .    8,328.10 

6,646.96  Cyrua  M.  WarT«n  "        .    .    6,814.89 

1,974.81  JoStoaon  Phyaical  Lab'r  (baUnce),     1,619.47 

1,890.28  Snndrjr  Gifu  (unexpended  balance*),     1,230.48 

606.88  Gift!  for  Piychol.  Laby  and  Lib'j  ■• 


1,189.42 
433.69 
1,234.35 
1,876.13 
1,876.00 


"  Claaiical  Librarj 
■'  Historical     "                       ■<  107.08 

"  Oeological  Department  "  1,360.97 
■'  Sanskrit  "  ...  3,676.01 
"  CoU^e  Balarie* ] 


LIBBABr  FDITDS. 


100,000.00  Kban  Wright  Fund,      ....      100,000.00 

86,094.34  Ootutantiua  Fund S6,9:<8.93 

600.00  Jarvia  Fund 600.00 

11,926.84  Daniel TreadweU Fund,    ....   II,93<>.84 

10,664.46  Snbscriptlon  for  Library,      ....  10,619.60 

2,140.61  Bowditoh  Fnnd, 2,146.60 

48,669,768.47  .   .   .  Amounta  carried  forward,     ,    9161, 030.3693, 464,076.71 


Flindnd, 
Aog.  I.INS. 


Prtndinl,  Jo]  J  n,  UN. 


tS,669,T6e.lT 

.    .   .  Arooont.  broo^t  forwwd, 

#161,030. 8«»8,464,076.7I 

12S.60 

Bright  Fond  (b&knce),      .    . 

.        19S.28 

27,727.*7 

Edwin  Oonant  Fund,    . 

27,767.11 

6,8*1.60 

DMrny 

5,27S.S8 

S,846.88 

Fanar 

6,8*6.68 

8,161.78 

Haven 

8,I9*.67 

10,093.01 

H&7«s 

10,083.83 

8,271.28 

EaTwud 

6,2fl2.70 

8,407.17 

Hoiii* 

2,831.411 

2,184.49 

Homer 

2,176.26 

5,831.08 

Lane 

6,S79.B» 

2S.49S.09 

Lowell 

23,643.17 

0O.O82.8S 

Xinet 

61,864.44 

7,181.14 

Lacy  Osgood 

7,106.72 

7,078.85 

UaiyOagood 

6,999.87 

8,930.  IS 

Sales 

3,967.M 

6,S06,97 

5,404.lH 

20,168.01 

Bevw 

20, 18*.  13 

8,981.61 

Shaplelgli 

3.958.9a 

87,630.B7 

Busmar 

37.787.80 

6,002.68 

Tucker 

s,oos.s- 

6,800.62 

Ward 

6,268.12 

16,880.88 

Walker 

16,886.2:1 

846.67 

Wales       Gift  (biiuice). 

S14.S3 

696.88 

Waterston  " 

626.72 

10,049.99 

J.  Huntington  Woleott  Fund. 

10,254.81 

171.05 

8nndT7gifta,elc.(nnexp«ndedbaUnce(),    248.80 

]B,eS4.0S 

Qift*  tor  Book  BUc 

ki. 

U.104J«       489,998.87 

DIVINITT  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


26,360.41 

Divini^  School  (bkluice).        .    .    .27,111.6!) 

87,688.74 

16,015.81 

Farknuui        "         16,016.81 

8,008.48 

Hanoook         "         6,008.43 

49,8*5.73 

33,236.82 

20,280.88 

Dexter  L«cturMlup 20,880.88 

9,184.69 

Henry  I.ienow     Pun.l S,184.SB 

5,260.00 

KaryP.Townaend  ■'        ....    6,260.00 

2,100.00 

Winthrop  Ward        "        ....     2,100.00 

1,060.00 

Samuel  Hoar            "       ....     1,050.00 

1,050.00 

AbraluunW.  Fuller  Fund,     .     .     .     1,060.00 

1,060.00 

7,876.00 

Joseph  Baker               "        ...    7,876.00 

40,000.00 

♦4,202,627.61 

^;?!?Si. 


Prtadpti),  JiOt  81,  UM- 


♦4.802,687.61 

.  .   .  Amounts  bnraglil  fonratd. 

»268,702.48J3,884,070J» 

10,000.00 

Bonry  F.  Kidder  Pund,.    .    . 

10,000.00 

17,000.00 

OUtw  Amos  Fond,      .... 

17,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

71,42T.03 

New  EndowmeDt, 

71,427.02 

500.00 

loniMJ.HaUTand,  .... 

618.67 

1,000.00 

JolmI..&uaMUPniid,      .    .     . 

1,000.00 

1,S0*.49 

John  W.  auinby    Fund,    .    . 

1,577  J8 

10,000.00 

WUli«mB.Spoon«r     "       .    . 

10,000.00 

S,000.00 

Xdwin  Conant               "        .    . 

6,000.00 

911.8* 

LawwOoiOd                   "        .     . 

911.84 

i,177.B» 

JcwhuA  CUpp              "       .    . 

2,177.06 

623.00 

H&imali  C.  Andrvws  "        .     . 

626.00 

1,000.00 

Adam*  Aysr                "       .    . 

1,000.00 

890.00 

Daniel  Aurtin              "       .    . 

890.00 

Buahton  Saaliwood  Burr  Fond, 

1,004.59 

U,8O0.77 

Jaokaon  Foundoion 

14,809.08 

6.208.8S 

1,801.05 

2,617.78 

Oeorge  Chapman 

3.689.86 

4,19S.2B 

Joahua  Clapp 

4,318.83 

4,M8.12 

X  Henry  Kondall 

4,882.78 

8,289.20 

Nancy  Kendall           " 

s,soe.8» 

18,079.80 

Abnw  W.  BnUriok  Fund,    .     . 

18,098.98 

1.0W.00 

William  Fomn>7         »       .    . 

1,060.00 

3,016.71 

8,830.06      484,781.81 

LAW  SCHOOL    FUNDS. 

76,801.80    Law  Schoat  (baluice), 87,486.97 

15,760.00    Dane  Proftitonhip, 16,760.00 

38,979.63    Buaaey         "            28,979.83 

8,840.81    BoymU         "           8,840.81 

M,994.97    Weld             "            94,994.97 

68,882.40  Bemia          »           .    .                  .  64,836.16 

47,081.26    Law  School  Book  FnDi] 47,021.26 

160.00  Scholanliip  money  reUitned,  .    .    .  160.00 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

8,119.20  LawrenoeScientificSchoolCbalance),  6,882.42 

40,806.78  Profeasonhip  of  EDgineering,      .     .  40,806.78 

61,586.48  Abbott  Lawrence  Fnnd,.     .     .     .  61,686.48 

60,376.00  Jamee  lAwrenca        >'....  60,876.00 

80,886.86  Jobn  B.  Baninger    "    .    .    .    .  80,886.86 

5,666.90  Oaorga  A.  Gardner    "     .    .    .     .  5,666.83 

14,898,988.06  .    .    .  Amomiti  carried  forward,   .  94 


•4.B93.9S8.0A 


.   .  Amoimta  brought  forward. 


MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOOT   FUNDS. 

iW.OOO.OO  Ch»7  FttDd  for  Zoologic*!  HMcam,  S30,000.00 

»>7,SS3.IO  Ag&Mua  Hsmorial  Fund,  ^     .    .207,933.11) 

T,6!I4.01  TeKchera'  and  Pb^U'    "        I     .     .      7,594.01 

I17,4G9.S4  F«niuneiit  Fond. 1I7,4C9.H 

7,740.fl6  Humboldt    '■  7,740.6fi 

4,957.93  Virgima  Barret  Oibbs  Sc<iulun>l.ip,  S.33!)J)T 

100,240.00  Btugu  HoopMT  Faod,      ....  100,340.00      636 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


S9,06IJS 

Hedicftl  School  (baUnM),  .    .    . 

83,694.12 

!»,I92.flE 

JackKUL  MsdicalFiind,.  .     .     . 

19,192.65 

17.129.20 

Geo.  0.  ahattuok    "       ... 

17,129.20 

18,686.15 

Wurm  Fund  for  AnaloTo'l  Hosenin 

,    13,601,73 

S,471.5G 

Borlaton  Fund  for  Medical  Priiei, 

3,.')H9.69 

3,967.68 

1,150.63 

1.602.36 

Me<fical  Library  Food,   .... 

1,171.2* 

2.O0O.0O 

auin  cy  TatU  MedleHl  Fund,     . 

2,000.00 

£5,6l:i.63 

2.-..3 12.63 

15,766.11 

Mary  W.  Swott  Fund,    .     .     . 

15,7(i5.11 

20,000.00 

Bunnel  W.  Swett  ■'.... 

20,000.00 

1,330.03 

SamiulE.  Fits        "  .    .    .    . 

1,836.08 

6,506.62 

J.  IngotK)!!  Bowditch  Fund.  . 

0,416.22 

26,000.00 

Sanry  WUUrd  WilUun*  Fand, 

25,000.00 

88,75a  00 

New  Snbacription  Fund.     .    .    . 

88. 760.00 

8.69 

John  Foatar  Income  for  Medio 

StodenU  (balance) 

167.21 

Q,896.46 

D.  W.  CliMver  BchoUnMp,      . 

G.467.68 

6,000.00 

C.  K.  Jonea 

6,040.40 

6.020.41 

S,0C1.78 

3,B02.9« 

Lawla  and  Harriot  HaydMi  " 

6,060.50 

5,365.89 

0«o.  Ohvyne  Shattnok  Hemoria. 

Fellowahip, 

6,400.60 

5,182.45 

Jolm  Warfl  Memorial  Felliiwsliip 

6,165.84 

6,387.46 

01iM.BliotWara" 

G.891.T3 

8,14D.2I 

atUs  ffifU  (babsM) 

DENTAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

8,801.44  Denial  School  (balance),  .  .  . 
16,265,60  Dental  School  Endovrment.  .  . 
6,427.68    Qifu  for  Building, 

SS0,B64.36     .  .  .  AbmudU  canted  forward, . 


13,267.00 
15,256.85 
11,620.46        30,148.80 

•S.SOB.iaS.K 


PrUKlpkl.JnlrSl.iaH. 


#6,880,264.86 

.  .   .  Amount*  broaght  fonrwd,                        •G,eOS,193.SS 

OBSBRVATORr  FUNDS. 

110,298.8S 

Kdwud  B.  FhiUipa  Fund, 

.      #110,298.88 

21,000.00 

JamM  Hayward         " 

.     .     21,000.00 

39,702.62 

David  Seara 

.     .     30,421.74 

11,068.73 

Josiah  ftuincy              " 

.     .     10,607.66 

2,000.00 

.     .      2,000.00 

6,000.00 

Thomas  O.  Appleton  " 

.     .      6,000.00 

18,380.00 

AugiiBtuB  Story  Funil,    . 

.     .     13,880.00 

60,000.00 

ObeerTaCorj  Endowment,    . 

.     .     60,000.00 

S78.657.B6 

Bobert  Treat  Pain«  Fund 

.     .  273,567-88 

60,000.00 

Faine  ProfeiBonliip,     .     . 

.     .     60,000.00 

308,013.10 

TTriAh  A.  Boyden  Fund,  . 

.     .  208,678.99 

26,26T.9r 

Bruce  Gift  Cb«l»nce),    .    . 

.     .     21,007.87 

3,S0O.00 

,   ,     .      3,600.00 

2,016.08 

I>raFer  Memorial  (bklonce) 

.     .       1,077.97      7»9,S90.4< 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

80    Bnasey  Tmrt  (income  thereof,  i  to 
BuBsef  IHBtltntloii,  { to  Law  School, 


uid  i  to  DiYini^  School), 

.     .  418,092.80 

18,085.07 

Bnaie^  Inatitntion  (baluicp). 

.     .     15,923.08 

60B.03 

BuMey  Bnildiag  Fund,     . 

.     .          609.08 

156,086.87 

Jamee  Arnold        "     .     . 

.     .  166,414.48 

8,678.48 

Arboretum  CoMlruction  Gift* 

.     .     10,981.84 

60,000.00 

Bright  Legw^y 

.     .     60,000.00 

41,670.11 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund. 

.     .    88,902.03 

42,000.00 

Jamee  SaTftgo  Fund,  .    . 

.     .    43,000.00 

8,171.60 

JolmFoBter          "      .    . 

.     .      8,171.60 

2«  ,939.33 

Henry  Harris      "      .    . 

.     .     29,939.88 

16,794.78 

Gray  Fond  for  EngraTingi, 

.     .     16,370.78 

30,298.16 

.     .     80,925.54 

4,400.03 

C>oap«l  Ohurcb  Fund,      . 

.     .      4,612.99 

8,626.00 

Fund  of  the  Clau  of  18SC, 

.     .      3,726.00 

1,000.00 

"     "  1834, 

.     .       1,000.00 

727,206.21 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund,      . 

.     .  727,206.21 

6,103.91 

0.  W.  Doe 

.     .      6,160.97 

26,941.95 

Oore  Annuity  Fund,     .     . 

.     .     37,946.94 

4.618.46 

Lucy  Oegood  Annuity  Fund 

.     .      4,811.88 

3,685.00 

Oeo.  WilUam  Sawiu  Fund. 

.     .       3.686.00 

10.499.00 

Wol- 

OOttFund, 

.     .     10,508.15 

72,890.47 

Chax les  L.  Hancock  Beqnea 

,  .     .     72,890.47 

70,129.88 

Guna  and  Los»e>  for  General  I 

nveal- 

menia, 

.     .     70,129.33 

Sundry  Balances 

.   .    .  Amounts  carried  forwan 

.     .       3,066.00  1.741,66I.7« 

•8,869.816.84 

#8,346,074.68 

PriDdpal.  JdIj  n,  Um. 
.  AmounU  broaght  fonrmrd,  98,S«,074.SS 


16,422.50    Daniel  WilliaiUB  Fund  for  the  con- 

Terslon  uf  Um  Induni,      ,     ,     ,     .  116,896.61 
4,60G.16    Sarah  Winalow  F'd,  for  iIk  Hiniiter 

uid Teacher  U T/ngtbOTongh,  Hua.,    4,T97.S8        S1,1M.19 


O.US.ES  •S.SeT.Kg.TS 


:y  Google 


Changet  in  the  Funda  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1894. 

Total  unoant  of  Fanda  and  balancei,  Angnit  1, 

1B93,  u  before  lUtcd •8,S90,S48.68 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  31,  1804, 

u  before  *tated, 6,307,368.79 

Showing  a  total  decreHe  during  the  year  of    .   .  .  #28,274.81 

Which  la  made  up  m  folluwa  i  — 

Decreaiv  more  than  incTi-ane  of  Fundi  and  balance*, 
whtcU  appear  both  at  the  beglnQing  and  end  of 
thejcar «14S,9{I3.0S 

Ix)H  from  change  uf  inTCBtment i,20iS.66 

Sundry  balances  uied  up, 3,880.96 

Decrease  of  Stock  Account,  bj  excess  of  expcudi- 
tiires  orer  income  in  College,  Library,  and 
UnlTersltj  accounts 618.M 

91U,E99.Sa 
Deilnct  from  this  amoont 
Qitta  forming  new  Fond*  or  increaaing 

old  ones, 1139,044.10 

Increase  of  Fnnd*  established  during 

the  year, 148.76 

Credit  balances  created, S,IS1.C6 

181,884.68 

#88,874.81 


Learlng  amount  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  U 
also  shown  in  the  following  table •162.818.9 


:y  Google 


Statement  thowtng  Ckangea  in  the  Diffenni  Punda 

e  of  Fundi  aiul  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  bepnnuig  aai 
the  end  ofthe  year,  being  the  eicsBi  of  income  (IncludiDg  gifts  for  iDimediato 
use)  over  paTmenta  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 

Stock  Account  (to  called) «1,S41.G2 

President's  Fund SO.ei 

Hetiring  Allowance  Fund !2,810.03 

HeiuyT.  Morgan  Fund 77.31 

John  Parker  Fellowihip 107.03 

Henry  Iioe  Memorial  Fellowship, 78  43 

H.  B.  Bogers     "              " 603.17 

Osias  Goodwin  "              "            267.2S 

Harris  Fellowship 271.86 

Itoe:«rB         "            53.49 

Lectures  on  Political  Kcunomy  Fund 363.31 

Wm.  Hayes  Fogg:  Endowment 6,116.79 

Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House 1,616.(4 

Biunner  Prize  Fund 19.40 

John  O.  Ba^ent  Prize  Fund 12.63 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  Fond, 48.69 

Robert  N,  Toppan  Prize  Fund, 12.10  925,706.61 

COLLEGE. 

Baniet  H.Peirce  Fund 66.£9 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 44.33 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  Fond, 287.69 

GumeyFnnd, 816.95 

Abbot  Scholarship. 68.48 

Alford          "           60.79 

Bartlett        "            9.91 

Bassett        "           35.88 

Billow       '-           88.16 

Bowditch     ■•           219.90 

Bright           "           (balance) 143.34 

Browne         ■           24.09 

CUsB  of  IS02  Scholarship 68.71 

1815           "             (Kirkland) 81.20 

1828          •'              13.93 

•'         1838           ■'              203.28 

1862         "           (Dana) 99.27 

1867                          65.04 

Crowninshield        "            188.07 

W.  H.  Cudwortb    '•            (biilunce) 200.00 

George  and  Martha  Derby  Scliolarahip 15.14 

Julius  Dexter  ^ch.jl;irahip, 101.64 

Paxrar                      ■'            37.01 

Amount?  carried  forwxrd, $2,433.IO$26,70S.6X 


and  baiancea  during  the  gear  ending  Jvly  31, 1894. 


m  at  Funds  uid  bklmncM  which  Appeu  both  M 
end  of  the  year,  being  the  excet*  of  pajinenU  orer  income  receiTed  (includ- 
ing gifts  for  immediate  Die)  fiir  the  ipeeiil  object!  of  those  Tnnda. 

UNIVERSITY. 

Thomaa  Cotton  Fund SS 

WiUiam  Ha^M  Fogg  Conitnictiou S3,S42.9S 

Edwin  Conant  Bequest 71,038.11 

OatbATin*  Fag»  Ferkina  Bequest 98,680.46 

Bobort  Treat  Paine  Fellovihip, 188.46 

John  Thornton  XlrUand  Pellowthip, 10.G8 

Jamea  Walker  Feltoirihip 38.99 

John  Tyndall  Scholarthip 148.24 

George  B.  Bohier  Prize  Fund, 199.11 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection, 1,878.03 

"      "         "       Libraiy, 241.62   J206,867.1» 

COLLEGE. 

Henry  Flynt  Bequest, .49 

S.  8.  Ohoate  Scholanhip 86 

GlaM  of  1814         "            19.67 

1817          "            .35 

"         1841           "              68.86 

W.  8.  Eliot              "            66.12 

Oliarlee  Haven  Ooodwin  ScholarHliip 8.92 

Hattbewe         Scholartbip  (balance) 106.17 

Morey                         "              141.39 

8eTer                        "             41.16 

Oorham  Thomas     '■              66.96 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund, 329.59 

Joeepb  IiOvering     "      86.79 

Jefferson  PhfBical  Laboratory  (balance;, 4S6.34 

Bondr;  gift*  (unexpended  balances), 369.80 

Qifta  for  Classical  Librar;, 643.83 

"      ■■    Historical     "          826.B6         2,876.76 

UBEAKY. 

ConstaaUiia  Fund 156.42 

Denny              "      68.27 

Hayes               "      6B.68 

Haywaid          "      8.68 

HoUis                "      26.69 

X.ane                 "         61.U 

Lucy  Osgood  "      76.4S 

Mary  O^ood  "      TB.W 

Shapleigh        "      S7.6S 

■•Uabnry         "     101.69 

AmounU  CMiied  forward ««53.7d    «906,S4S.H 


-Jooglc 


Statement  $homtig  Chaitgea  in  the  Different  Fonda 


AmaanU  brongbt  fonrwd, tS,488.  ID  tSS, 706.89 

&.  A.  Ctaiabrm  ScholuiMp VH.2S 

Oreene                     "            1S4.14 

FricaOrMnlMf     "           loo.oo 

IjevinAHoar           "            88.17 

HodgM                       ■'              818.80 

EoUiB                         "              69.54 

Kenick                   "            e9.G3 

iMdyKowlaon        "            1S0.76 

Vvnuayvr                "            MAI 

Parkins                  "           18S.SS 

Bodgor                    "            *6.Bi 

Henry  B.  Bofftn  >'            14.61 

Xdward  BommU     "             SlO.26 

8&1m                         "            79.21 

SftltonrtaU               "            I02.S3 

KatT' S«lto>uit>U   '•            13G.» 

Snnll                      "            87.H 

Shattnok                  "            I9S.8a 

SUd«                        '•            U.04 

Btoiy                        " 187.94 

Btooghton                "             61.18 

Toppaa                     "            4(.43 

lownMnd                "             101.97 

Wsloott                                 .68 

WUtiny                  "            106.89 

Haiuy  B.  Humplir«7  Fund, S.IO 

Exhibltloni Sl.Sfi 

John  Olover  Fnnd, 89.49 

TtUny  ExbibLlioD, 1S.2B 

Scholftnhtp  will  BeneflcUr;'  monej  returned,     ....  108.86 

Auincy  Tufta  Fund, E9.6S 

Bay  Fnnd 80.78 

KnnrooFDnd, 86.18 

Price  OvMnleai  Aid  (bklauce), gOS.TS 

Bowdoin  Fiixei, 176.85 

Boylaton  Friies  for  Elocution, 57.20 

B«1m  Prize 6.00 

duranoer  Wrigkt  Fnnd 86.08 

BopkinaGtftfor  "Deton"  (bkUnce) 71.68 

CUidcal  PublickdoD  Fnnd  of  Olaaa  of  1856,   ....  810.78 

Herbwiom  Fnnd, 8,4(H.GS 

Henry  Wkrren  Torrey  Fund, 689.29 

OyroB  XL  Warren  Fond 968.48 

QUta  for  Oeological  Deputtnent, 86.72 

"      "    Butkrit               "             700.89    19,t66Jt 

AuouDt  carried  fonrud, #8737411 


and  baianceii  during  the  year  ending  Jidy  31,  1894.      (Continue.') 


Amonntt  bTonKht  forwHd «663.79    tS08,24S.8fi 

Wftrd  Fand. 82.60 

Walker   "      U.07 

W»1m    Gift  (balftnce) 81.M 

SabacripHon  for  Llbrarj' 34.9S            T96.T5 

DIVINITT  SCHOOL. 
JMkaon  Ponodation, .7* 

LAWRENCE  8CIGHTIFIC  SCHOOL. 
BUance 8,778.78 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Bftlwice, 6,867.78 

McdtcBl  Ubnrjr  rund,      481.13 

Wama  Fund  toi  Anatomical  Htuenni, S4.4S 

Bc^lston  Fund  for  Medical  Prliea,  .       81.96 

J.  b^arMll  Bowditoh  Fund 69.80        6,064.64 

OBSERTATORT. 

Draper  Msmorlal  (ttalance) 938.06 

JoaUh  auincf  Fund,     661.08 

Snuw  Gift  (balance) 4.360.60          6,740.74 

OTHBB  FUSD8  FOB  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Or»7  Fund  for  EngntTlngi 424.00 

IiUOy  O^ood  Annnl^  Fond 801.67 

Daniel  VlUiaiiia  Fund 2S.89 

aarah  WiiudOiW     "        7.61  669.07 

«224,280.4T 
gnndiy  balancea  aaed  op. 

Gift!  for  Pcjchologlcal  Laboratoi?  and  Llbrarj,         S06.88 
'•    '•   College  Satailei, 2,876.00        3,S80.SS 

Xobart  Ironp  Faina  Fund,  Iom  from  change  of 

■peclal  InreBtmcnt, 4,808.86 

Decreiue  of  Stock  Account  by  ezccM  of  expenditure! 

over  Income,  In  College,  Ubrai^,  and  UniTen% 

S18.54 

Amotint  carried  fbnrard 9281,867.74 


Suuement  showing  Changet  in  the  Different  AmuU 


INOBBASZ. 

Amount  brought  forward, $ST,ST4.11 

LIBRARY. 

Bowditoh     Fund $6.09 

Brigrbt               "      (balance) 72.78 

Oouant             "       39.64 

FaiT«r              '■       .IS 

Havan              "       32.79 

Homer              "       40.76 

Iiowell              "       ISI.08 

Minot               "       1,332.06 

Sale*                 <'       87.11 

Sever                '■       18.12 

Btuuner              "        25C.T3 

Tucker                     2.74 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Funi) 20(.32 

WaterstonGLft  (liiihmcc) 28.89 

Gifts  for  Book  Sta.'kM 420,62 

Sundry  fiifm,  ett.  (uiu.KiionricnmlnncL-s 72.75      2.700,56 

DIVIKITV   SCHOOL. 

Bnlniicc 751.18 

FrothinghamrrolW-orJibl]. I,5li0.27 

Winn  Trofcssorslnp, 500.00 

Louisa  J.  Hail  Fund, 18.57 

JohnW.  auinby  Kunii, 72,73 

George  Chapman  ^(.'liolarxiili 21. 8T 

Thomaa  Gary                   "              02,12 

Joshua  Clapp                  '•              23.04 

J.  H.  KendaU                              MS.* 

Nancy  Kendall                               111.10 

A.  W.  Buttrick  Fund, lU.i;rt 

Bcncfir-iiiry  Money  licturiicd  (Imhinrf), 4-i3.:ij       y.-l.TG-TO 

I.AW    SC'IIUOI.. 

Balance, 11,134.77 

BemiB  I'rof.'esor^liiii, 1,45.1.76    12,5X8,53 

LAWUKNCK    SCIKX'riFIC    SCHOOL. 

George  A.  Qarduer  Kuml, 109.43 

MUSKU.M   OF   COMI'AIIATIVE   ZOOLOGV. 

Virgiuiii  Barret  Gibba  Schotamliiii 282,04 

Sktugis  Hooper  Fund, 100.00         382.04 

Amount  citrTiiil  forwaril 9GT,197,K 


.,>,>,gK 
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and  btUanoee  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1894.     {Continued.) 

DE0BEA8E. 

Amount  bTOUKlil  forward «231,88T.T4 


Aniount  oirricd  forwaril ^'^-11  ,SM7.74 


Statement  showing  Change*  in  the  Dijpsrent  ^nd* 


A monnl  brought  (oTwud #6T,197.SS 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Bi>7latoii  Fnnd  for  Medical  Books $192.0S 

Qto.  Chayae  Bhattnck  MemoriRl  Fellowihip,  .  .  .  34.71 

Oharlea  Eliot  Wua             "                "            ...  94.28 

John  Ware                           "                "            ...  M.89 

D.  W.  ObeevST  ScboUnhip 61.17 

0.  U.  Jone*                   "              40.40 

Im&c  SwMtaer           "            41.8T 

John  Foster  inc.  for  Hed.  Stadmta  (bmlance),   .   .   .  IKS.62 

Ellis  Gifts  (bftluice) G12.3S     1,198.U 

OBSERVATORY. 

David  Bean  Fund 718.88 

Uriah  A.  BOTden  FudO 660.89      1,2T9.7I 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

B«Juice 8,466.56 

Gifts  for  Buildinif 6,I9i.8S      8,668.88 

FUNDS   FOR   SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

BuHejr  Iiutitatlon  (btbnoo) a,SST.96 

James  Arnold  Fund 877.61 

Bobert  Troup  ^aine  Fund, 1,640.27 

Oospel  Church  Fund 2I2.H 

Oore  Annui^           "        1,008.99 

Huntington  FrotMngham  Wolcott  Fund,   ....  9.1S 

Arboretum  Conitrnciion  Gifii S,303.36 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund 697.89 

0.7.1)00  Scholarsblp  Fund 47.03      8,939.77 

#77,286.41 
Increaae  of  Funds  eaubliahed  daring  the  year. 

Frank  Bol lea  Memorial  Fund 5.67 

Ingersoll  Iiccture  Fund, 10.07 

BrUjihton  Daahwood  Burr  Fuiiil 8.55 

Charles  P.  Strong  Scholarihip 62.96 

L.  and  H.  Harden        '■            60.50 

Fall  River                      "            16.12        148.7S 

Credit  balances  created. 

O.  £.  Lowell  Scholarship  (unexpended  balance),  66.66 

Temporary  di-poiiis 2,065.00 

!,131.6S 

Balance,  which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and 
balances  lor  tlix  year  ending  Jul;  SI,  1894,  exclud- 
ing gifts  for  capital  account IGS.818.91 

Total #281,887^ 
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d  baiancea  during  the  year  etuliiig  July  31,  ISOJ.      {CotUhniMl.) 


DECKEASE. 

Amount  brouglit  fonriinl.  . 


4S 

The  followliig  tablM  «re  not  found,  in  thetr  pmient  fens,  In  the  ^mi- 
ver'i  booki.  Thej  mre  Inteoded  to  ezUbit  with  Mnw  detail  tha  nmnitm 
•nd  tl»  ezpcnditnref  of  each  depBitment  of  the  Unlrenitj.  The  bicaaw 
ol  everj  Fund  held  bj  the  nnirenllj'  1«  giren  la  theie  tkblea,  and  sLio  the  iOm 
paid  ont  for  the  tpeciflo  object  of  each  and  everj  Fund,  in  caee  tliat  nun  be 
edther  lets  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  Fnnd.  If  the  ohject  to  wliidi 
the  income  of  a  Fond  It  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one, — liko  ulariea,  for 
azample, —  do  aeparate  mention  U  made  in  theie  tablet  of  that  appropriation. 
That  partlcalar  pajment  la  merged  with  othen  of  the  lame  kind  imder  Ae 
geoeral  heading.   A  balanced  anmmaiyoftheie  tablet  will  be  fonnd  on  page  Sft. 

Tablk  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 

BECEIFTS. 

Xncomeof  the  nna^ropiiatedftind  heretofore  called  the 
Stock  Account,  from  ipeclal  mrettment,  .      tS3T.ll 

Intereit  on  balance 3.6U-S1  •i,S41.6S 

Income  of  the  fotloving  flindi :  — 

Insurance  and  Quarantj, f rom  ipecial  inreitm't,  4,G3B.S6 

Joaepli  Lee,  from  special  inTettment,    ....  S8T.f8 

John  C.  Oray,  from  ipecIal  iDTettment,   .    .    .  818. G9 

Oeorgfe  B.  Sorr,  from  ipecial  inveatment,    .    .  8,T9T.6£ 

Francia  E.  Parker,  from  tpecial  liiTestnient,  .  8.T2T.88 

larael  Kmuon T62.S0 

liOOii&rd  Jorvia,      eiG.60 

Bomuel  B.  Bradfbrd, 264.10 

Seth  Tamer, 242.00 

Henry  T.  Horgan, 3,962. GS 

Eanry  Harris,  J  of  income, 724.53 

William  Ferkine, 1,468.00 

Stanton  Blake, 242.00 

Oeot^  Draper, >,345.48 

William  F.  Weld, 2,828.82 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 80.68 

John  Oowdin,  from  tpecial  InTeatment,     .   .    .  1,976.01 

Walter  Haatinga,  from  tpedal  iDTeitment,  .   .  1,880.08 

John  LAuaaeU  (part  oO. 1,181.11 

Charlotte  F.  Blaaohard, 280.98 

Thomaa  Cottcm,     7.11 

Pmident'i, 8,080.61 

Parker  Fellowahlpi, 2,T88.0> 

John  Thornton  WrfcUnd  geiiowah^,     .   .   .  6*9.48 

Harris  Fellowihlp, S1I.8C 

JamoB  Walker  Fellowthlp S4&.n 

Sogers  Fellowihipa 1,568.4* 

Bohert  Treat  Paine  Fellowthlp MIM 

John  Tyndall  Scholsrahip 65I.T8 

Amonnt  carried  forward, #46,S16.>r 
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Table  I.,  coktinued. 
EECEIPTS. 

Amount  brooKht  forwud,  ....  946,616.87 
Income  of  the  folloring  fnndi  (eonfuiurd) :  — 

Hsmy  lioe  Memorial  Felloirship, 6S8.18 

OsiaaOoodwin  "              "            492.S8 

HsmyBromfleldBogarsMeiiiorULFelloirBhip,        503.17 

Snnuier  Priie, 119.40 

Q«orge  B.  Sohier  Prize, 250.00 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize, 112.53 

Jamea  Oordon  Bennett  Prize, 48.69 

Bobert  N.  Toppan  Prize, 12.10 

Betiring  Allowance  (sccnmulating), I3,S60.03 

Lectnrei  on  Political  Economy, 368.24 

btgaraoll  Lectare 10.07 

Trank  Bollei  Memorial, 6.ST 

William  Hayes  Fc^K  Endowment 6,116.79 

"              "            "      CouBlrnction,     ....  S,16S.06 

Gifti  for  Semitic  CollectioDB, 85.20 

Edwin  Conant  Bequest, 2,329.14 

Catharine  PE^;e  Ferkina  Beqaeit, 8,687.37 

Oifta  for  Fhillipa  Brooka  HooBe 804.04  977,010.&8 

For  immediate  aae. 

OiftB  for  FhiUipa  Brooka  Hotue 1,841.60 

DnreBtrictod  Gift 20.00       1,861.60 

Balance  remaioing  after  dirlding  the  net  Income  among 

theJFundB, 118.47 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winaloir  Fond, 6.00 

Sale  of  Cattloguei,  Calendars,  Directorie*,  &c.,   .   .    .  776.54 

Saleof  graa 60.00 

Bent  otliDuaea  in  Ko.  Harrard  St.,  Brixton S12.0O 

Use  of  hooaea  by  CoUege  offlcefB, 1,400.00      2,668.01 

»8 1,040.49 

PATMBNT8. 

Orerteera'  Expense*. 

Adrertiiing,  postage,  &c #402.20 

Printing  Preiidem'B  Annual  Report, 1,243.00 

Printing  Treasurer's      "          "         8OS.O0 

Printing  other  report*,  and  audiUng  Treasurer's 

(iccounts, 310.20    f3,268.« 

Ofllce  Expenses. 

President' 1,885.61 

TreasuTei's, 1,816.42 

Barsar'B 8,8^2.97 

Publication  Agent's 518.49 

Snpt.  of  Buildings' and  Janitor's, .  141.33 

Corporation  Boams  (ftiel,  rent,  fnmitare,  4c.),  .  2.663.00      9.786.82 

Amount  carried  forward (12,046.22 
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TaBLC   I.,  CONTDniXD. 

FATHBNT8. 

Amount  bmnght  Ibnrajd, (U.OlS.tl 

Pretident, 98,007.84 

TKWurer  and  Deputy  Treuurer, 6,000.00 

SecreUry  nnd  Arat.  Secretary  of  the  Univeruty,  2,500.00 

Secretary  uf  tlie  Board  of  Oreneert, SOU. 00 

Buroar, 3,000.00 

Ihibliotion  Agent, l.SIM.OO 

Buriu"(  Asiiount, 1,400.00 

Clerlu  Treanirer'i  offlce S.BOaOO 

Superinteiident  of  Buildings 8,400.00    88,807.84 

Hemortal  Hall  and  Sandara  Thoatre. 

ItPIwira,  fliel,  gaa,  Ac., 446.08 

Insorancc l,65S.«a      2,097.68 

Oeiieral  Expeniei. 

AdTurtiaing, 86.9S 

LNbor,  &c.  on  groanda 4,21S.2T 

Subscription  to  Hercaatilo  Agency, S60.00 

Watering  atreeti,  and  water, i9R.S7 

Watchmen 1,568.89 

Freight,  diplomai,  suppliei,  and  aundiie*,   .    .    .  52M.48 

Printing, 464.08 

Hnsic,  Commencement, 186.00 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 8,818.89 

Kepairi  and  IroptoTementt, 4M.91 

Taxei, e6S.S> 

Iiuurance, 885.00 

Stationery  aiil  Pottage, 4M.8S 

Legal  Expenses 79.00 

World's  Fair  expenses, 2,67«.48    16.036.87 

^58,986.61 

BDndr7  payment*  from  Special  Funds. 

Un  account  ufuonstructiun  of  P«Tkiji«  Hall,  .   .  103,117.88 

On  aiicoutit  of  constnictian  of  Fo^  Art  Husenm,  86,708.98 

Un  account  of  construction  of  Coaaat  Hall,  .    .  78,867.66 

Semitic  Collection 1,413.88 

"       Book*  B  ml  Binding, 241.63 

Bedring  Aliuwimoe  Fund 7CO.0O  S14,&9>.9e 

Fellowsiiips  and  Scbolarship*. 

Jolm  Park«T, 8,626.00 

Harria, 260.00 

John  Thornton  Kirfclaad, 550.00 

Jamea  Walkar, 6N4.76 

Bog«ra 1,600.00 

Morgan,     2,800.00 

Bobert  Troat  Paine, 760.00 

Osiaa  Ooodwin  Memorial, 286.00 

Bvnrjr  ZiOe  Memnrinl 450.00 

John  Tyndall  Scholanhip, 700.00 

Univerrity  Scbularahips 3JO0.00    18,284.78 

Amount  carried  forward f886,820.6I 
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Table  I.,  comtihobd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amoont  broagfat  forwwd fS88,8S0.6S 

Prixea. 

0«or^  R  BdhiVT aeo.oo 

John  0.  Bargfliit, 100.00 

OlUfflai  Bumner, 100.00        460.00 

•2HT,S70.63 

Tablk  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bill*. 

lOBtruction tS67,7(a.SS 

BcceiptB  from  Cullege  dormlloilei,  not  Inclnded 

In  Univenlty  Houwi  uid  Ltndi 5a.0Ba.88  tB18,78B.18 

Inoomv  of  Scholinhip  Fundi. 

Abbot,     M8.48 

Alford  (McumnUting) 60.79 

BorUett, 2S9.91 

BaMOtt, 275.88 

Bis«low, 688.18 

Bowdit(j^ 5,866.58 

Bricht,  i  Income  of  Brlebt  Legkcr, 1,210.00 

Srowiw, 174.09 

Bohiff  BtorUns  Ohokto, 29S.84 

CaaM  of  1809 888.71 

"       1814, 147.0B 

'•       1815  (KirkUnd), S81.9Q 

"       1817 199.65 

"        1888 168.98 

"        tSSB  (nccnmnUting), S08.S8 

"        1841 S0S.80 

18S3  (Dana), SSS.61 

"        1868,  from  ipecUliDTeMment,    .    .   .  600.00 

"        1867, 166.04 

Crownliuhleld, 6>1.41 

Ooorg«  ud  Martha  I>erb7, 26S.U 

JiUiua  Baxtar  (•ccnuolating) 101.64 

Orlando  W.  Doa 100.00 

WiUiam  Samuel  Bliot, Se7.2> 

Fall  Rirer 16.19 

Paxrar, 287.01 

Bichard  Aog^istina  Oambrill, 60^.28 

Obarlea  Havan  Ooodwin, 99106 

Oraana  (RCComulaUag), 180.14 

Prioe  ai«Milaaf, i,900.00 

Iierlna  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  LlDcoln 288.17 

Hodgaa, 518.80 

H^lia, 269.54 

Baary  B.  Humphray, 602.10 

Amoonti  carriad  Ibnrard,    .  .   .    $18,000.44  •819,7ie8.U 


^jOOglc 
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Table  II.,  coi 


Amount!  bron^t  fonrard,  .    .    .   .  tlS.OOO.M  •aiS.Ttt.U 

Income  of  Scholitnhip  Fundi  (cotttinutd). 

William  Marrick, 3B9.68 

lCor«7 876.76 

lAdy  Uowlaon, SH.lO 

Tiaauyyer.     Interest, «106.9S 

Annuity, 197.W  3M.4I 

Parkin*  (accumalating), 182.83 

Bodger  (BccumutaUng) 48.64 

Hanry  Bromfleld  Bogara, 184.61 

Edward  Bum«11  (Hccamoliitii^c), S10.S6 

S«atoiiataU S02.S9 

Kary  SkltonataU 836.30 

SavoBe 800.00 

8«l«a, WB.87 

Etovar, ISS.SC 

SewaU 487.84 

Shattuck a,39S.8S 

8Uda 380.04 

Btoiy  (Mcumolating), 167.94 

Stoaghton  (accumnlMinK), 66.68 

Oorh&iu  Thomaa,      199.70 

Toppan, S46.48 

Towawnd 1,201.»T 

Waloott, 300.BS 

WMtii^, 506.80      36,903.61 

BSMiredfroiiitheTruiteaDfthelkaTarSctioUnMp*,  8,!00.00 

"        for  the  Warren  H.  Oudworfh           "  600.00 

>'    "  Qeoi^BmarwmliOweU       ■'  400.00 
"          "    ■'  ICatthawa    Scholuihipa   (i   of  iMt 

rent*  of  Hail), 4,996.88        9.198.83 

Other  Benefldary  Fundi,  income  of. 

"  Bihibitioni,"      476.66 

Falftey  "  Exhibibon," 93.S6 

Samuel  Ward,  from  ipecial  inrettment,  .    .    .  60.00 

John  OloTOT  (accumnlating), 88.49 

Qaiaey  Tatt», 638.S7 

KosasBay 360.68 

Kanrob, 508.6S 

Price  Oreanleaf  Aid 17J8g.08     19,638.07 

Scholanhip  and  Beneficiary  Money  retnmed  by 

a  beneficiary, 108.86 

Gift  for  prcBcnt  use 100.  OO          S03.S6 

Prize  Fundi,  income  of. 

Ward  Nicbolaa  BoyUton  Priiea  for  Elocution,  192.20 

Jamaa  Bowdoin  Priics  for  Dluertationa,    .    .  661.86 
Bdwaid  Hopkina  Gift  for  "  Detnrt." 

From  Truateei, 4228.76 

Interest  on  nnexpeoded  balance.  .         66.63  289.88 

aale% .    .  60.00        1. 183.48 

Amount  carried  forward, $876,649.37 


.,>«,g,v 


Table  II.,  cokhmhsd. 


Atnonnt  brought  forward S87S,Mf.Sf 

k  for  InitmcUon,  Income  of, 

Alford  l>rofeuon1up #1,S4S.0G 

Boylston        "          I,ST].61 

BUot               "          IfitOAl 

J.  Phlllipa' addition  to  Eliot  Profeuonhip,  fiOO.OO 

Erving  Profcisorihip, 169.40 

Fimher           "               1,741.96 

HerMy           "                }  inc.  of  the  Fund,  GST. 10 

Hollia            "              (Mathemtttic*), .  .  181.85 

HoUia            "              (DWinitf),     .  .   .  1,670.67 

UoZiAaii         <■                 2,084.25 

1,016.40 

1,210.97 

Pope                ■>                2,041.00 

Bnmford       •<               a,7ei.74 

Smitk            "               1,119.98 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutor*, 786.02 

Tho«.Ii*aPmidfortheHeneyProfiiaKnhip,  1,058.41 

•num.  Lee     "      •'   E«dm|t. 764.57 

Olaas  Butwcription, 7,018.00 

HwuyFlTiLt,     15.88 

Paul  I>udl»r  FdikI I44.as 

Olfti  for  aalailei,     2,030.00     81,127J» 

Inoome  of  Jonathan  Phillips  anreitricted  Fund,  1,524.60 

"  John  A.  Blanohard           "            <>  50.83 

'■  Baniel  H.  Pierca                '■            "  .    662^87 

"  J.  W.  P.  Ahbot  Fund  (aceumulatiiiK),   .  287.  GO 

•  John  B.  Thayer  ■< 74S.BI 

"  Tnnd  for  Hettgioua  Servicer, SO.Ofi 

"  Ount«7  Fund 9,816.95 

"  Clataical  Publicalion  Fund  of  the  Olaaa  of 

ISCe, 810.78 

"  ^tocroaao  Siuuner  Wheeler  Funi],  .    .   .  2,420.00 

"  Henry  Warran  Torrey  Fund, 689.32 

"  The  Joseph  Lowering  Fund  for  Phjalcal 

Research, 404.87 

■'  Gyrus  H.  Warren  Fani) 208.43 

'•  Channcay  Wi^ht  Fund 37.13      le.MS.St 

Hamanway  Gymnaaium. 

For  uae  of  locker 2,900.00 

"     ■'    bjGraduau-a 80.00       3,936.00 


Amount  carried  forward,    : 942T,373.2S 


RECEIPra. 

Amount  brought  forward, $42',8T3.1S 

jASeraon  Phjaical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, 98,830.00 

Intereit  on  unexpended  balance 95.69        3,726.69 

Sanskrit  Dtpaitment. 

Adiliiioniil  ^ift  from  Henry  0.  Wanran,  .   .    .  760.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance 64.89           804.89 

OeologlcHl  Oi-parlmeiit. 

Inlcnst  on  uneipcnaed  balance 86.73 

Gift  for  pri'tent  use, 100.00           186.71 

cubical  Library. 

Interest  on  unexpendetl  balance, ,   6.94 

Bolanii;  Gar^len  anil  Bot«iiic  Museum. 

Incomu  ufBulaniu  Department  Fund,     ....  1,925.8S 

"  LoweUFund,  .....' 2,910.39 

"       "  John  Ik  Bruaaell  Fund, Si.IO 

Rent  of  bouse 700.00 

Gifts  for  present  n>e, 7,600.00 

Bale  of  botanic  material  to  Badellfle  College,  .  100.00      1Z,IS9M 

Herbarium. 

Income  of  Fnnd, 1,G36.6G 

Gifts  fur  present  use 6,5iH).00 

'             Received  from  Aaa  Qrajr'»  cDprrigbta,     .    .    .  8,067.4* 

Income  of  John  L.  BuM^  Fnnd 78.60 

Saleof  duplicate  books, £c., SO.SO 

"     "  plants,  ic 80.19      IO,S98.08 

Sundries. 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  Sodet]'  and  Officer,  50S.OO 

Sale  of  tickets  to  CommenccmentDiDncr,  .   .   .  780.00 

"    "  publications 607.37 

"    "  old  examination  papers, 97.66 

Fees  fur  admiasion  and  condition  examinations,  1,462.00 
Fees  fur  Summer  Courses,     .   .   .   .411,024.60 

Otlierrei-eiptsfromSommerCouties,         8:19.0')  11.8GS.S6 
Labomtory  fees  received. 

Cliilnistry «7,707.fi6 

Miy^icB 2,987.60 

Niilnral  liUtfiry, 2,165.00 

Philosophy, 865.00  I3,£!G.15 

Gifts  for  books  for  cluB-room  libranus,  &c.,  .   .  666l00 

'■      "   bymnbookH 460.00 

Unexpended  appropriation  returned, 88.60      29,090.01 

Total  reeuipt* •484,689.41 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Pmid  the  incDinbenU  of  the  follawing  Scholarahiix. 

AbtMt, 9100.00 

BarUett 25U.00 

BoMett, 240.00 

BigsIOT C00.00 

Bowditch, 5,iec.68 

Br^ht, LOGCHe 

.Browne, ir>U.OO 

B>uluff  Sterling  Clioate, 800.00 

01&aaofl802, SOO.OO 

1814, I6i!.ii0 

"       181D  (Kirkland), SOO.OO 

■'       1817 200.00 

"       1828, 160.00 

»       1841, 2(!C.Ge 

"        18&a  (DVOA) 188.8* 

"        1860 COO.OO 

*■       1867, 100  UO 

OrowninahiAld, 839.84 

Wanea  H.  Oodworth, 400.00 

O.  W.  Do« 100.00 

George  ana  Martha  Darbjr,      260.00 

William  Samuel  Xliot, 888.84 

Varrar,      260.00 

Biohard  Augustine  OAmbiill, 400.00 

Cbarlu  Haven  Qoodvia, 900.00 

Price  OrMnleaf, 2,!i00  00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Uncoln 260.00 

Hodgea, 200.00 

Hollia, 20000 

Henrjr  B.  Humi^uey, 600.00 

Oeorge  Xmerwm  Lowell, 8SS.34 

■atthewe, S.ioo.OO 

WiUiam  Kerriok, 200.00 

Korey eis.14 

iMij  Howlaon, 183.84 

Fenooyer, 250.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Itogera, 150.00 

Salea,     ir;6.66 

Salt.:nstaU, 100.00 

Mary  Baltonatall, 200.00 

Savage 800.00 

Sever, 200.00 

Sewall,      400.00 

Shattuek, 2,100.00 

Slade, 260.00 

Thayer 3,200.00 

Oorham  Tbomaa,     2RII.G6 

Toppan, SOO.OO 

Townaend, 1,000.00 

Walcott, 200.00 

Tliitiiig,      400-00  98B.074.61 

Amount  ouried  tanrvi .    982,074.8S 
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Tablb  II.,  cotrmrcBD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  broiight  forward 9S1,074.81 

twU  other  BenefldAriei  from  the  following  Fandi. 

Exhibftiolu, #tS6.00 

pRlfrey  exhibition, 80.00 

Samuel  Wftrd, GO.OO 

ftuincy  Tufts 4TS.7G 

Day 229.96 

Kunroe, «7.*7 

Price  OrMnlaaf  Aid 16,S39.33 

fflft  for  preieot  UBP 100.00    18,S4B.W 

Fiiwi. 

Boylaton  Frizei  fbr  Elocution, 13C.00 

Bowdoin  Friiei  for  DiiaertatiunB 475.00 

Sales, 4S.00 

"  Detnri "  from  Hopkin*  Donation 317.80         87!  JO 

Hamenwa;  Gjmnuinm. 

SalMiei  and  wage*, 6,330.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning 1,3S4.!3 

'Tuel,  water,  gaa,  prioUng,  and  mikdrie* 1,670.81 

Repun  and  improvetnenti 838.01 

Apparatus 750.00 

Iniurancc 9S8.1S 

Photographing,      50,00 

11,846.19 
LeiB  amonnt  recdred  from  other  DapaitmenU,     8,361.08      9,406.18 

Oany-  Athletic  Building. 

Repain  and  Improrementa 51.34 

Jaotton  and  cleaning, 185.00 

Fuel,  water,  gai,  and  mndriea, 113.79 

Inaurance 319.20         609.SS 

JaflhrKm  Phjiical  Laboratory. 

gpentonbuildlngandflxturei, SO4.S0 

Laboratoiy  eipenies, 9^,670.73 

Leu  part  paid  hj  the  College,  .   .   .  600.00    8,976.73      4,]eo.U 

John  E.  Tbayar  Fond. 

Expenses  of  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  .   .  1,076.10 

The  Joaeph  Ziovaring  Fund  for  Phjsicat  Research. 

Paid  lundrj  accounts,      441.66 

dunmosj  Wright  Fund. 

Expenses  in  Mathematical  Department S.OI 

Stonghton  Scholarship  Fund. 

Expenses  on  account  of  Stoughton  Pasture,  .    .   .  4.iO 

Banskrit  Department. 

Printing  Haryard  Oriental  Series,  &c., 104.00 

Amount  carried  forwsnl, 967,205.84 
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Tablb  II.,  coirruuKD. 


Amount  brought  forward KT,SOS.M 

Fi7cbolo^e«I  Labarktor;  and  librmry. 

Fold  ibr  apparatDi,  Ic 60B.M 

SaluiM  tor  inatroctlon, SSS.Ml.n 

P^mentt  for  College  Ediilcei  not  rained  on  Treaanrer'i 
book). 

Cleaning  and  caie tIS,414.4a 

Ininrance 3,810.64 

Repaira,  improTemenu,  &c 8.32S.78     S4,6S0.U 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Mnteun. 

For anlaries,  labor,  repajn,  materlaUi&c.,  ...   1 
Intereet  on  adrancei, 

Herbarinm. 

For  aalaiiea,  labor,  rep^n,  material*,  &c.,  .    .    . 

Summer  Schools. 

Salaries 

Clerical  aerTicei 

Snpplies,  mateiiali,  &£ 

PrinltnB, 

Adrortiiing, 

Inttrnmentt  and  apparalun, 

Pdd  from  gift*  for  books  for  Political  Economy  Dcpt, 
"       "      ■'        "    French  " 


' Social  Qneationi,  140.00 

"       "      "         "    Claxsical  Librar7,  649.27 

'    lliBtorical     "  H2C.56 

"       "      ■■         ■'    Mu«ic,  10.04 

"      "      "        "    Romance LangnagM,  It. 74       1,6(8.19 

"      "  iUoatrated  lecttirei  in    Latin  and 

Greek  DepartmenU .'W3.46 

"       ■'    Geological  Department 100.00 

"       "   Greek  Department 28000          esa.U 

Appropriationi  for  collectlotis  and  laborat^Hrlei. 

Physical  apparatni  (Prof.  Trowbridge),    ....  800.00 

Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  (Pro!  Cooke),    .    .    .  flOO.OO 

Botany  (Prof.  Ooodale), 300.00 

BoUny  (Prof.  Farlow), 200.00 

Geology  (Prof.  Shalcr) 300.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 200.00 

Aychology  (ProMfflnrterberg) 1,018.00 

Drawing  (Ajit.  Prof.  Moore) 100.00 

Amonnta  canMdfittvBrd, «a,M8.0098Tfi,S4«.<l 
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TaSIS  n.,  CONTIKUED. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmoniiU  brought  fonrud tS.HS.OO  •876,846.41 

Appropriation i  (^eonliawd). 

Fine  Am  (Aast.  Prof.  Moore), ISO.OO 

Lsboratury  fee*  appropriated 13,2Su.I6 

Fuel  and  lervice  Tn  Nat.  Etit.  Labor's l.SOO.OO 

Fuel,  lerricu,  etc., in  JeflbrKmFb.  Lkbontoiy,  GOO.OO     I9,I28.U 
Applaton  Cliapcl. 

Prcncliing  and  momlDg  lerricet, 9,800.00 

Or^nist  and  Cholr-maiter 1,SOO.OO 

Choir 1,290.00 

Mnilc  an<I  binding 340.10 

HjmnBooki 4B4.00 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c 1,IS7.T0 

Bervii-ea  and  iragc* IB6.75 

Fnmitnre, 176.40       7,706.» 

a«iMnl  Ezpenaes. 

Admission  cxamina^ont, 1,815.28 

AdTeititing, 134.85 

Commencement  Dinner SSI. 79 

DMtni   and  Chairmen  of  Committees,  salaries, 

clerical  and  ottce  expense* 10,890.93 

Fnel, e,S6».14 

Fttmiture, 681.68 

Frelglit,  diplomas,  and  snndries, 736.88 

Ou, 9,744.50 

Unsic,  Class-Dar,      126.00 

Feirs  hired  In  Cambridge  chnrciiM 1,688.60 

Printing  office,  cipen««s $15,466.78 

Less  anioant  receiTed  from  otlier 

Departmenu 11.558.84  3,908.49 

Frinting  Studies  and  Notes  in  FhiloloKT 895.00 

Other  Printing 749.38 

Scrvleea  of  examiners  and  proctor* 8,878.01 

"        "  asilitanta  to  Instructor*, 9,789.03 

"        "  nndergraduatws, 286.59 

Aaristant  in  Ocological  Library 360.00 

Att^dants  in  Historical  Library 418.00 

Committee  on  reception  of  StOdeqti 40.00 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 489.10 

Fart  of  cost  of  lawn  tennis  conrts. 6SO.O0 

Watchmen, 868.1S 

Water  rate*, 687.78 

laboratory  assistant, 340.00 

Committee  on  Admission  to  N.  E.  Colleges,    .    .  119.86 

Boolca  and  binding, 348.86 

ExaminaUon  of  School*, 985.36 

BtatloiMrj  and  postage 1.186.40     48J88.1T 

Total  payments f446.409.68 
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Table  No.  HI. 
THE   LIBRARY. 
BECEIFTS. 
iMMHne  of  th«  following  Fundi  Ibr  theparcluweof  booki. 

SnlxcriptiunfurUbrarj V>10.81  ' 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh, 109.63 

Brigbt,iincomeoftheB«ightLegacy, 1,210.00 

Constantiiu,  1  of  income, C9I.4S 

Edwin  Oonant,  i  of  incoDW S48.E0 

Denny, 358.56 

Elisa  Farrar, 23S.T6 

Horaaa  A.  Haven,     103.04 

Vrancia  B.  Hayes, 4S8.60 

Gaoi^a  Haywajrd,      2S5.18 

Thomaa  Hollia 116.S0 

Sdney  Homer 108.29 

Trederiok  A.  Lane, 26S.08 

ZawtXL, 1,18T.01 

Oharlaa  Kiuot,  from  ■pecUl  inroitment <,!00.00 

Xiooy  Oegood, 8(T.fi6 

Kaiy  Osgood, 84>.6S 

I^raaeia  Salw, 190.21 

BteplieiL  Salisbury, S66.49 

Sever, 9TG.18 

■amnal  Bbaplalgli, 192.T8 

George  B.  BoUer  (pHt  of), 80.86 

Oharlea  Sonuiar 1,816.80 

lehabod  Tnckor,  from  ipecUt  investment,    .    .   ,      200.00 

Gtoorse  W.  Walea,  gift, 1300.00 

Intereit  on  unexpended  b^Uace,         16.7S     316. 7S 

Jamaa  Walker, "...'.     788.S9 

Thonaa  W.  Ward, 2S6.BT 

Bxecnton  of  Hobert  Watwwtwi, 

iQtereit  on  unexpended  balance,     ....        28.89 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 486.43 

Gift  from  Dante  Society, 100.00 

Sale  of  duplicatea,  &c 100.7Q»16,899.1T 

Jamea  Savage  Fund  for  gBDeral  exp^naei  (}  of  income),  1,209.60 
Cotutantioa  "  "  "         1  •■       "         631.47 

Edwin  Oonant  "  ■'  "         |  '■  1,030.49 

Daniel  Xreadwell    ■*  ■'  '■      877.17 

Daniel  Austin         "  "  "      S01.S8 

Eben  Wright  "  "  "      4,640.00 

Jairvis 24.20 

Frice  Oreenleaf        "  >'  "       17,G3!.08 

VeeafbrnieofLibrarr, 18G.00 

Sale  of  BoUetini,  Ac 84.00    26,395.84 

(HfU  for  library  Stack  Boom,  intarett  on  balance,  .   .  420.63 

•4S,21fl.i8 
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Table  III.,  cohtikded. 

FATHENT8. 
VwBooki  from 

Snbaerlptioa   Fund (SU.TS 

Bowditoh  "  97.G9 

BrigU  ••  l,I87.S3 

Oouant  '-  808.66 

Oonctantina  "  TS6.90 

Ztonuy  "  336.89 

FtUTftr  »  iGft.60 

Hatbh  '•  120.>6 

HaTH  "  S48.I8 

Hsyirard  "  868.70 

HolUs  '-  142.19 

Hom«r  "  G2.63 

Lone  "  809.46 

Lowell  "  S»5.93 

Hioot  " 2,867.91 

Lncy  Oagood  "  432.98 

Mary  Osgrood  ■'  421.68 

BtOe*  '-  103.10 

Salisbsiy  ■•  3S8.I8 

Bever  " 938.01 

Bhaplelg'h  >•  230.86 

Bohier  ■■  2T9.9T 


Tucker               "       197.26 

Walker                      812.66 

Ward                    *■       289.07 

J.  Hvmtington  Wolcott  Fund 389.10 

WaleaGift 248,19 

Dante  Sotietj'  Gift 66.06 

UDplicftte  monc}', 20.19 

FumeM  Gift 38. 70  •16,108.00 

SalaripB  mill  K-agci,      .'3,818.86 

BioOiDg 1,095.08 

BUIionciy  nod  iioiUse 466.78 

Fuel 1,045.81 

Kevin  and  iinpruvemento, 805.78 

Frciglit,  water,  supptiea,  and  inndriei 657.91 

Juiiton  nnd  dcunins, 933. 8S 

Fnraitnrc, 221.69 

BoBetlu,  and  other  priutinf 2,801.00    80,838.72 

«45,Wt.T> 
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Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

taoome  of  the  following  Fundi  applicable  to  Salariei. 

DiTinity  School,  balance #1,«76.81 

Baqjamin  BuMey  rnifeMorthip 1,819.07 

Farkman  Profoworaliip, 776.1T 

John  Hancock  Profeisorship, 290.  TS 

Winn  Profcuorship  of  Ecclc«lBBUcal  lliitory,     .  3,41!.C>S 

Fro  thin^ham  Prof  esioribip, 1,660-27 

Bamuel  Bexter, SIdl.SS 

Henry  Lienov, M*.56 

Hary  P.  Townaond, 254.10 

Winthrop  Wiurd, lOl.C* 

Samuel  Hoar, G0.S2 

Abraham  W.  Fuller 50.83 

Caroline  Uerriaro, S0.83 

Joseph  Baker, 381.16 

Thamaa  Tileston  of  Nuw  York  Kndowmcnt,      .  I,03G.OO 

Oliver  Ames 822.80 

Henry  P.  Kidder, *81.00 

Abby  Crocker  Kichmond, 48.40 

Hew  Kndott-mi.nt :;,157.07 

William  B.  Spooner, 484.00 

C.L.  Hancock.   Interest S1,8rifi.U2 

FrumBiH-dalinrestin'lB,  2.llfi4.75  3,i>ai..17  »2I.60S.TS 

Income  of  ScliolarKliip  Funds. 

Jackson  KDUiidiition G92.G0 

Thomoa  Cary, 252.12 

George  Chapman, 1^1.87 

Joshua  Clapp 20:1.04 

J.  Henry  Kendall 234.G4 

Nancy  EendaU taD.19      t,G«S.4< 

Income  of  otiier  Fundi. 

Joshua  Clapp M<><'>.42 

William  Pomroy S0.89 

Hannah  C.  AiidrewB, 2:1.41 

X«wia  Gould, 44.09 

Daniel  Aiietin 43.08 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, S33.02 

Adams  Ayer 48.40 

John  W.  ftuinby, T2,7» 

John  L.  Russell, 48.40 

Edwin  Conant 242.00 

lAuiaaJ.  Hall, 24.20 

Buahton  Dashwood  Biur, 24.20 

Iittereat  on  Beneflciarj  monej  returned  (balaoce),     Uit.SS      I.GIO.IS 
Amoant  carried  forward, f31,776.M 


Table  IV.,  commtttD. 

EECEIPTS. 

Amount  bronght  fonrard (S4,7TS.40 

Bei^Miiiii  Bosaey  Tniit  (^  of  net  incoma  for  iu«  of 

thii  Schoul), '  4,6T!.68 

GiftifromSodetf  forpTomotingTheolosic«l£dacmlioii,  8,600.00 

"      "     Mra.  Buahtou  DafthwoOd  Burr, 800.00 

Sale  of  duplicate  booka,  Ac 41.56 

Term  BIIU. 

lartrnctlon, ■ $3,193.67 

Becelpti  from  Divinity  Hall,      2,970.00      S,16>.ST 

98i),46S.tt 

PAYMENTS. 

Baluiet  for  inabnction $21,1S7.SS 

Serrice*  and  wagM,      1,842.87 

Labor,  repaira,  and  ImproTemento, 4,609.S6 

Cleaning  and  care  of  roomi, I,41S.8> 

Book!  and  binding, 711.99 

Printing 1T9.96 

Iiunnuee, 948.76 

Fuel,  gM,  and  water, 9K).4S 

Diploma*,  and  aundriea, 1S4.81 

Stationery  and  poatage 107.17 

Catalogning 894.76 

Tazea  on  Cheliea  Beal  Eatati' SS.64 

Collation, 86.00 

Pnroiture fiS.79 

Froportinn  of  expenaeiof  Gymiuuiuni, 162.CI 

AdverUiing 97.43  $82,74«.» 

Paid  the  IncumbenU  of  the  following  Scboluahipa. 

Jackaon  FoundaOoo S9S.S4 

ThomM  Om7 160.00 

Oeorge  dULpm&n, 100.00 

Joahxia  OUpp, 180.00 

H&ncy  E«iid&ll, 140.00 

J.  Hamy  Zandall, 300.00     1,47S.H 

Aid  benefleiartei  Ihnn  the  toUoving-Fuiida : 

Abner  W.  Buttrlck, 818.84 

TiUiam  Fomroy,     S8.89        6W.73 

FaU  for  Booki  from  the  following  Ennd*  i 

LouiM  J.  Hall  Fund, 6.SS 

Bnahton  Daahwoed  Burr  Fund, . 90.66          S6.38 

•84,913.74 
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Tabu:  No.  V. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 
RECKIPTS. 
Income  of  Ui«  following  Fanda. 

Law  Scboo),  balance 

Nathan  Dane  Prufettottbip 

Baqjamin  Bussey      "  

Isaac  BoTall  "  

Wald  "  

Law  School  Book  Fund 

Baajajiun  BusMjr  Trnat  (i  of  net  InconM  for 

nie  of  tliia  Scbool), 

Term  Billa. 

InatrncUon 

Anonymou*  gift  for  InMmction  Id  the  Pecnliariliea  of 

Mastachaietu  Iaw 

Gift  for  bonlu 

Bal«  of  C«Uil<^ne* 


tOa.T0 
4,597.76 
1,631.66 
1,375.83 

t.672.G'l  «I9,M7.88 


PAYMENTS. 


Salariea  for  inatmctlon 

Ubtarian  uul  Aaaiiuuiu, 

Janlton,  cleaning,  Ic, 

Booka  and  bin^ng, 

Fncl, 

Qu 

Printing 

Scholanhipa, 

Labor,  repair*,  and  improTement*,  .   .   . 

Sutioner^  Uld  poatage, 

Freight,  diploma*,  and  anndriea 

Water  rate.". 

Fnmltnre 

Bervicea  of  euminert  and  proctor*,    .   . 
Proportion  of  ezpeniea  of  Gymnaaium,  . 

Advertiaing 

loauraocc,  


•S6,5BO.O0 
8,STS.14 
1,119.03 
4,772.10 

847.13 

891.28 

467.7B 
1,660.00 
I,tl5«.86 

SS2.4S 

4t:!.9S 
46.S0 

S17.0B 

160.02 
1,32U.4T 

854.86 
I.OIO.O0a6&,78S.0S 


Tablb  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS, 
income  of  tbe  following  Fanda. 

'    Medical  School,  balance, «4,SI0.80 

JmckMtm, 9^.94 

Warr«n,  for  Anatomical  Muaeaui, 662.40 

'     WardlTieholaaBo7lston,forMed]calPriiei,  .  188.04 

Amount  carried  forward «6,tfS9.98 


.,  Coogic 


Tablx  VI.,  coMmnms. 
RBCKIPTS. 

Amanat  lirongfat  fonrard, 9Si06S.M 

Ibcobw  of  the  following  Fnndi  (toniinued). 

Wvd  Nicbolu  Boylaton,  for  Mwllcd  Booki,  IDS.OE 

George  0.  BhAttoek, 8t».M 

HeT>e7  Pra&HonUp,  f  ineomoof  tfaoftind,  .   ,  891.40 

Medical  UbrMTFnnd, 77.H 

Oniiii^  Tufts, 96.80 

Dii7id  ViUuuna  Oheever  Scbolarahip,  .   .   .   .  281.17 

Xaoac  SweetMr  SchoUnhip, S91.S7 

O.  W.  Doe                   ■'           100.00 

C.  P.  Strong               •■           Ii2.96 

0.  M.  Jones                 "           290.40 

Zjewi>  and  Hwriet  Hsyden  Scholvihtp, .   .   .  G0.60 

George  OheTiie  Slutttnok  Memorial  Fellovihip,  259.71 

John  Ware                                   "                ■■  248.39 

Oharles  Bliot  Ware                 "               "  259.28 

Edward  K.  Barringer, 1.334.88 

Henry  Harris,  |  of  iacome, 724.G3 

Itary  W.  Swett, TC3.08 

Bamuel  V.  Swett, 908.00 

Samuel  K  Fitz 88.8G 

J.  Ingenoll  BowdltcU, 314.89 

Henry  Tillard Williams,  from  ipccial  inveit.,  1,335.00 

New  jubscription, 1,875.60 

Ellis  Gifts  (balBDce), 61.46 

John  Poster,  biiome  tor  Medical  StudenU  evcrj 

•econd  year, 163-62  »1T,000.1> 

Oilti  for  prpsent  nae 2,760.00 

Term  Billi. 

InBtruction 84,847.61 

araiiuatlonfce .1,120.00 

In  Chemical  Laborator;,  breakage  aod  chemicali,  1,332.98 

In  Practical  Anatomy,  lue  of  material, 1,009.00 

Extra  examination  fees, 110.00    90,609.47 

From  Dental  and  Veterinary  School*  for  Laboratoiy 

instruction 848.00 

Repayment  of  advancei  for  the  pnrcbate  of  mlcroacopes,  37G.2C 

Feei  for  nte  of  microacopet, 234.36 

Use  of  lectnre  room  by  Society  of  Medical  Sciencet,  .   .  GO.OO 

Sale  of  old  material 11.26 

♦111.789-41 
PAYMENTS. 

B07lst<ai  Medical  Frixei. 

Frixa «S0O.OO 

AdrertidnK, 60.00      926aOI 

Warren.  Anatomical  Maaonm. 

Inanrance 816.06 

ExfBBilljt»Hladdlti<.n^tqcoUectiyn^ 48Q.8T         74<J> 

Amennt  carried  fbrward, 99MJt 


.,>«,g,v 
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Tablb  VI.,  coxmnrnD. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward 90S8.8S 

Bdward  X.  Barringcr  Scholarship  No.  1,    .   9280.00 

•■    !,   .      200.00  (4S0.O0 

BciTid  Wmumu  OhMTW  SchoUnhlp 200.00 

IMWO  Birwtaar  Scholarthip 2S0.00 

C.  H.  J'onaa               ■>            2E0.00 

O.  W.  Dm                     "             100.00 

John  VftTfl  Memorial  FelloiTibip 226.00 

ChulM  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  FellowaUp 226.00 

O«orgo  Oheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  FellowBhip,     .   .  225.00 

Facnk}'  Scholarthip*, 800.00 

Other  BeneOciariea 700-00      3,4S6.00 

J.  Ingarw)UBowditcliFd,Pbyilolog'lapparatii(,&c..  «04.19 
SUis  Gifta,  Expeniei  and  aalaty,  Phy Biologr  and  Patho- 
logical Bacteriolog;,    1,449.10 

Books  and  binding,  from  Library  Fund 608.M 

CtMmleal  Laboratory, l,S8S.fi6 

Phr*lolo{cical  I^boratary, 400.00 

Anatomy S,SOOOO 

Pathological  Laboratory 1,000.00 

Bacteriological  Laboratory, 1,348.00 

ObrtetriCi 200.00 

Histology  and  Embryology 1,160.00 

Bandaging  and  apparatus, 27G.00 

TherapeaUci  and  Hygiene, 150.00 

Pharmacology  and  TherapeDtlcs 100.00 

Microscopes, 231.26 

Salarlet  fbr  instruction, 70,926.00 

Bepairs  and  improTements B.373.U    85,<84.9d 

Graduate*  courses,  fee*  repaid  to  Inatructora, 1,730.00 

Summer          "           "         "       •■            "           B.616.00      4,345.00 

General  Eipcntea. 

Adrertisingand  catalognes, 1,002.38 

Fuel 1,712.97 

Gas,      1,171.S1 

Insorance 425.00 

Printing, 869.05 

Serrice*  aod  wages, 8,707.60 

Stationery  and  postage, 679.53 

Water  rate* 664.60 

Fnmittire, 497.S7 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 6,215.26 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 870.18 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materia), 989.17 

World's  Fair  ezpcnsci, 214.70 

Collations, 822.23 

Instniments  and  apparatna 116.61    1S,8S6.58 

9  It  6.202.26 


w 


Table  No.  VII. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  toWawing  Fund*. 

Dcntul  School,  bnluice 9426.91 

BnJovment 738  uB 

Gifli  tor  new  baililiDg 1!P2.«!   $l.3ET.ll 

Term  BIIU,  for  initraction, 8,820.00 

Fees  from  Inflrmary, 93,000.00 

"      "    I-aborator; 2.09B.:jS      S.Catl.SS 

Gifli  for  presenl  UHO 110.00 

"      "   new  build  in  n S,000.00 

9SO,98£.37 
PAYMENTS. 

AdTertialng  Mid  catalogue*, 9349.08 

Carvuf  rooiua  Hndcluanins, 844.70 

Freight,  diploniu,  and  mndrlet, 469.21 

Fuel 820. !7 

<*«. lia.80 

Suppltca,  ic., 9,278.30 

FurnitQiT, 126.90 

Repaln  and  iroprovemenU 296.46 

Salnrici  for  inetrucUon, S.BoO.OO 

Stationery  and  poMage, 166.86 

Water  ratei, G3.00 

Hetllcal  School,  for  Laboratory  initniction 890.00 

I>«legate'i  ezpeniel 68.00 

J^'nting, 143.15 

Inatrunicnta  and  npparatni , 106.SS 

Service*  nnLl  wajjea 282.41 

World's  Fair  ezpeniea, 100.00 

Ezpeniei  for  proposed  new  boildlng, ST4.SA91S,8E6.99 


Table  No.  VIII. 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

RECEIITS. 
Income  of  the  fnllowing  Funds. 

I^wrence  ScientiUu  School,  balance,  . 

Profbiiuraliip  of  Engineering, 

Abbott  Iiftwrenca,  .... 

'ame*  Lawrence,     .... 

John  B.  Barringer,     .... 

Oeorg«  A.  Oarduer,     .   .    . 
Term  Billi,  tor  iiutmction,   .... 

Laboratory  fees 

Sale*  of  photographi 


9394.90 

I,97S.01 

S,978.84 

3,48S.1S 

l,48.->.25 

268.96 

41,815.00 

73.76 

e.7fi  $00,938.11 


.,.n-yK 
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PAYMENTS. 
O«org«  A.  Ctafdner  Fond. 

Photograph*  Ac  for  Geological  deputnient,   .   .  9169.58 

SaluicBfarmBtnictioD, 82,487.41 

Initrumenti,  apporBtua,  *»d  CMU, S,G28.00 

Books  uiil  liindlng, 1,050.70 

Printing, l,314.4fi 

Fuel, 676.12 

atLB 61.91 

Janitor  and  denning,      41G.66 

RcpMN  and  improvement 3,033.fiG 

SchoUrsiiipi, 8,450.00 

Proportion  of  expenici  of  Gymnasium, 06S.O& 

Furniture, 548.C6 

Advertiaing 64G.95 

Stationery  and  pottage 042.69 

Servico  and  wagei, 8,404.28 

Supplied,  tools,  Hnd  materiali I,SS6.71 

Electric  power 226.00 

Benpflciariei 460.00 

Water, 60.76 

Insurance, 216.00 

SuDdriet, 404.86 

A«ai«tant<  to  Instructort 68.00 

IjJxirttory  AMiitant 260.00  »58, 606. 4e 

Tablb  No.  IX. 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Fundi. 

Orkjr  Fund  for  Zoological  Hutenm, f  2,420.00 

Aguaii  MMnorUl,  Inlereat,    .  .  .$18,648.11 

From  apeclal  InTestment,  .   .  .      1,118.44  14,46S.G5 

Twtohers  and  Pupils, 867.65 

Humboldt 8T4.G6 

Permanent  Fund  for  Hnaeum  of  Zoology,    .   .   .  6,685.50 

Tirginia  Bamt  OibtM  Scholarship 2!t0.97928,S48.2> 

Bturgia  Hooper, ____      ^^^qq 

Gift  for  scholarship 42.07 

«28,426!sb 

PAYMENTS.  ■ 
Paid  oa  0»  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Muaenin  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Fands. 

Oray •2,420.00 

Agaaaia  Komorial,  general  eTpenses 11,040.98 

Agaaaiz  ICamorial,  adTancei  repaid 8,414.67 

Teachera  and  Pupila, 867.65 

Humboldt, 874.66 

Permanent, 6.6B5.riO>28,808.86 

Stasia  Hoopar,  Frofoaaor  of  Oeologj,  ....  4,740.00 

928,048.86 


6> 

Tablb  No.  X. 
OBSEBVATOBT. 

BECEIFTS. 

hMOOM  of  tbo  following  Tnodi. 

Bdwftitl  B.  Fhrnipa, tS.SS8.S8 

Junes  Hnyward, 1,0I8.M 

Bobort  Tr«ftt  Paiua, 13,240.21 

Faiue  Profeiaonhip  of  Pnetlol  AitroMinr,  .    .    2,4SO.OO 

Uriah  A.  BOTden, 10,067.88 

Anguatoa  Btorjr, 847.ES 

David  Sean, I,43T.eS 

Joalali  auincy, SSj.iS 

Jftmes  BaTa^  (Jofnetlncome),     ISS.tO 

Charlotte  Harris,     M.80 

Thonuu  O.  AppleUm, 342.00 

J.  IngeraoU  Bowditch, ISI.OO 

Kew  EndDwDWDt 9,4M.0O«S8^I6.1S 

Sal«  of  ObMrratoT?  pabllc»ti»iM 80.94 

"    "   BTU 90.00  60.24 

Xn.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  •peeisi  rMcmreh  (ad- 
ditional)  9,999.M 

Intercit  on  nneipended  balance, 97.S7    10,097.^ 

■it*  Oatherine  W.   Brace'*  gift  for  a  photogrspUa 

telcicope,  iater««t  on  anexpended  baUne* 676.H 

Dm  of  homo  bj  College  offloer IO0.0O 

949,440.8* 

FATUBNTS. 

Prom  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  •oppllea,  apparataa, 

■ervin-g,  tc #9,508.94 

"      Draper  Memorial,  suppliea,  apparatua,  aerri- 

ce»,  (tc 11,03.>.69 

"      BmcB  gift  for  teleicopu 4,937.Q4 

"      Joeiah   aulncy  Fand,    printing  Obierratoij 

publication*, 1,088.84 

Salarici, #10,850.00 

Serrlcc*  aiidwagi'ii, T,7fi8.03 

Cleaning  and  cure  of  ObieTTaiOT}-, 644,13 

Oat 80.87 

Initrnmenta  and  apparatua,  including  rep^n  on  aame,  18C.4S 

Ropaira  and  iinprurcnwntB  on  buildingi  and  groanda,  .       l,84C.0O 

Stationcrj,  puitagc,  and  telegraphlni; C36.C7 

Fuel 879.74 

Books  and  bindin)! 423. CS 

Water, 40.95 

Amonnta  carriod  forward •22,931.83  #28,586.41 


Table  X.,  coimHiiKD. 
PAYMENTS. 
AmODiita  brought  forwmrd,  .    .    .    .  43S,S31. S3  926,1)66.(1 

Priirting, 2,393.S9 

Freight,  chemicali,  and  inndrieB. filO.li 

Farniture 1S9.S7 

Intcreit  on  odTonceai 964.64 

Supplies  uid  materUli SOI. ST 

Rent  of  house 90.00 

iDstiruice, 600.00   27,161.17 

•68,717.68 


Table  No.  XI. 

BUSSEY    INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Intereit  on  nnexpended  balance, $633.31 

From  Bnaaay  Truft  Cit  net  Income), 9,146.27 

From  Bnaaey  Building  Fund, 29.48 

Feet  for  initmction, 610.00 

Saleof  irood,  haj,  andiondriei, 1,181,86 

HorticultDiil  Department,  priies,  lale  of  flovera,  planti, 

tc 1,886.00 

Board  of  honea,  cattle,  &u S,404.18tlG,8e0.06 

PAYMENTS. 

SalariH, «S,800.00 

Booka, 92.64 

Fuel  for  *chool  hnilding, 113.46 

Serrlcei  and  waget 2,647.69 

Horticultural  Departinent,  ezpenaea, 3,069.04 

Bepain  and  improTementa, 66.64 

Qrain,  farming  tooll,  &c., 772.87 

Adrertiaing, 116.60 

Freight,  telegram*,  weighing  hajr,  &c 76.06 

Prindng, 4.00 

Insurance 647.00 

World'*  Fair  expemiea, 48.00  •18,042.09 


Junas  Araold  Fund. 


Rteapit. 
Income  of  Fund, ^7,662.10 

Pa^menU. 
19/20  of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum,     .   , 97,174.66 
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Table  XZ.,  coMmnizD. 

iBMine  from  Jaxtwa  Arnold  Fond, Vf,17iM 

Sale  of  wood,  gnui,  &c 1,014.15 

CHfti  for  conitniction  ucount, tlO.SSS.U 

Intereit  on  Bune 800.19    10,6S8.6S  |18,S!3-K 

lutereit  on  deposit, 10.18 

»lS.S3a.74 

SftUir  of  Director  uidAMUtant 98,500.00 

BzpeiueB  of  Arboretum,  servicel,  labor,  Jbc., 18,014.20 

Specimeni  and  expente*  for  Herbarium  and  Hnaeum,  .     1,010.87 

Book!, t.TE  tie.ss9.se 


Table  No.  XII. 
SCHOOL   OF   VETERINABY   MEDICINE. 

BBCBIPTS. 

T«nn  UlU,  for  iiutrnction #6,OSC.O0 

II        1.      <■  gnduatioD  fee 240.00  $S,SOC.OO 

8nb(crib«n  to  Teterlnarj  Hoipital, 160.00 

7ee*  from  Hottntal  and  Forge 16,401.96 

lotereit  on  depoilt  with  New  England  Tmtt  Co.,  .   .   .  S.47 

out  for  preient  nie 1,SOO.OO 

Uw  of  room  by  SUte  of  MaaaactuuetU, 816.67  H8,59».0t 

PAYMENTS. 

SalMie* *T,8eO.OO 

Ser*ice»  and  wages, 7,025.95 

InitnunenU  and  apparatiu, 94.93 

Bent 1,800.00 

Haj,  grain,  mpplieE,  &c., B,407.97 

FrintinK, 160.90 

8tationeT7,  postage,  telephone,  £c., 418.97 

Kepain  and  improvements 604.08 

Fuel S92.26 

Water, 47.00 

G«i K4.8S 

Freiglit,  diplomas,  and  sundries 296.68 

Taxes, 25T.SS 

Interest  on  advances, 1,141.19 

Advertising, SI6.S1 

Medical  School,  for  Laboratorj' instruction 46S.O0 

Fnmitnre 126.47  $26,955.01 
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Table  Ko.  Xm. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FUNDS. 


Net  iDoome  from  Bwa  Ertate, |34,I9e.M 

Faywteni*. 


.  t6,000.00 

French  Cl^nu  expeoKi 6.S0 

One-tuUf  of  the  remaining  iiMiome  to  Bniwr  Instltulloii,    9,146.S7 
Ono-qoarteT  "  "         "  DiTinltjr  School,    .    4,S72.68 

"        "  <■         "         "         Law  School,  .  .   .    4,672.61  #24,298.04 


Frio*  OreanlMtf  Fund. 
Income  of  ipedallnTeitinent, 9&B,064.18 

/'ni/metift. 

SchoUrttupa $3,900.00 

Beoeflciar/ mone;  traniferred  to  College  accDDnl,    .    .  1T,6S2.08 

Balance  of  income  for  Librarj  expense 17,582.0SMT,9M.I6 


Qmy  Fund  for  XngiKvingm. 
iQtereH  OD  Fnnd, •TT4.W 

FaymtniM. 
To  the  Treainrer  of  the  Mtuenm  of  Fine  Arta, $1,198.26 


Dulel  WlUiwaa  Fond. 

IirteMrt  OB  Fond,     .....  97HJT 

Tmrarer  of  UatlipM  Indiana, fUT.lS 

•'         "  Heiriny  Pond  Indiaiu, ITS.E8      #890.7$ 


..,.,^k 
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T^BLE  Xm.,   CONTnnTED. 

Saralt  Winslow  Ftmd. 

ReeeipU. 

Interett  on  Fund •S32.U 

PctyvieKt*. 

UiniitaTat  TyngBboroiiKli,  Mui., tlIT.09 

Teacher «  "  "  117.08 

Conuniinon  on  Idcodib  credited  to  UniTerait7 S.OO       9140.17 


Olsas  Funds. 
RtctiptM. 

OlMS  of  1834,  income  of  special  inveitment $40.00 

"      "  1868,      «      ■•       "  "  146.00      tlSS.0O 

Paynaitt. 

To  SecreUrj  of  the  OUw  of  1834, 4M0.00 

■'    "       "      "  1863 UB.00      I1S5.00 


Huntington  Frothii^hAm.  Woloott  Fund. 

Rectipti. 
Interest  on  fond 960S.1S 

Paymtntt. 
Trewurer  of  the  Peabody  Mnseum  of  American  Archaeolog;  and 

Ethnology (499.00 


John  Witt  Randall  Fund. 

ReceipU. 

Intereit  on  Fond $l,16e.4S 

Paymenti. 
SalaiT  of  Curator,  bookf,  and  eipensi's #S39.Q8 


-""'S" 


Table  XIII.,  contindbd. 
SnadTT-  Aeconnta. 
ReetipU. 
OoqMl  OlMuroh  Fund  (accamnlating). 

Interest  ud  Fund, t31S-96 

Sobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (ucamulBtiug). 

From  Bpecial  iaTestment. 1,M0.2T 

QOT«  Annuitj  Fund,  intereit 1,308.9ft 

Lncy  Oagood  Annnitr  Fand,  Interest, 318.48 

Oeo^«   Willioio   Sawin  Annnltj  Fund,  income  of 

■peciftl  inTestmenU 142.U 

0.  W.  Doa  ScholuBhip  Fnnd, 

Fart  of  intereit  oa  Fund, 47.08 

Temporarj  depotiti S,065.00 

Adrancei    to    School   of    Vel«rliiai7  Medlcioe,   from 

Oeneral  Inveitments 2,76S.92   98,898.04 


Gore  Fund,  vumitj, •3DO.0O 

Lacy  Osgood  Fund,  umnity, 430.00 

Bnuy  Willaid  WilliAma  Fand,  annni^, 1,S8S.00 

Oeorge  William  Ba-win  Fund,  unniQ', 142.44 

OuRiey  Fund,  annnltlei, 1,000.00 

Bnais  Fund,  umulty, 1,077.80 

Kobert  Troup  Paine  Fund,  loii  from  duuige  of  ipo- 

cial  iiTestment, 4,208.05 

AdTMice*  to  Botaalc  Department,  repaid  in  part,  .    .    .  1,079.56 

Advuice*  to  OlMervBtor]',  repaid  in  part, 198.31  99,TSe.4S 


:y  Google 


GENERAL  SDUMART  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Table        I.    UniTer^, «81,04O.4g  «28T,270.6! 

TaUe       n.     CoU«g« 484,689.41  445,409.68 

Table     III.    Ldbrarr, 49,218.28  4S,»44.TI 

Table      IT.    DiTinitj  Sobool,    ' Se,458.SB  34,913.74 

Table        T.    Law  School, 78,398.88  69,73S.05 

Table      TL     Medical  School 111,789.41  116,20S.1S 

Table   Til.    Dental  Scboot, 30,985.87  ia,S!e.99 

Table  Till.    lAvrence  SdenMe  School,  .  .   .  50,938.11  63,605.46 

Table     IX.     lliueiiiii  of  Comparative  Zoalogjr,  .  26,425.30  28,043.16 

Table       Z.     ObterratorT', 49,440.86  58,717.68 

rBiuiejInitltatioii,     .   .- 16,880.05  13,042.09 

Table     XL  j  Jamea  Arnold  Fund 7,662.19  7,174.68 

l  Arnold  Arboretum, 18,832.74  16,529.88 

Table    Xn.     School  of  Teterlnary  Medicine,  .    .  23,692.09  26,355.01 

BuoaeyTmat, 24,296.04  24,296.04 

PriM  OTMnleBf  Fund 38,064.16  37,964.16 

Gray  Fond  for  GngraTingi,     .    .    .  774.26  1,198.26 

Daniel  WiUiuna  Fund 794.87  820.76 

Table  XIII  J  ^"^"^  Winalow  Fund 232.56  240.17 

"jciaaiFnnd 185.00  186.00 

H\uitin^ton  Frotliiii^liMn  Wol- 

OOttFund, 608.16  499.00 

John  Win  BandaU  Fnnd,    .   .   .  1,466.42  839.03 

.SnndirAccounta 8,293.04  9,756.46 


Balance, 9152,818.91 

Which  la  the  net  decreaae  of  the  Fundi  and  balancei,  ezdiidinff  gifta  for 
capital  account,  aa  alio  ihown  uu  page  83. 
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OtrtiJUaU  «f  ihe  Ommitteii  of  tin  Oarroraiien  and  Onrtttrt  of  Etmant 
OJUge,  for  examimng  tha  Booki  and  AceovMi*  of  tht  Trtatmrer  tnUrti 
in  tka  Jbumot  lupt  &y  Mm. 

The  conuDiltteei  appointed  by  the  Corporatioii  and  Oveneen  of  Hknraid 
poUege  to  ezamine  the  book*  uid  Bccoiuiti  of  the  Treuarer  for  the  j«»x 
enduig  Jul;  81,  1894,  h&re,  irith  the  Mtiitance  of  Ml  expert  chosen  by  them, 
examined  uid  audited  the  Caah  book  corertng  the  period  from  Aagnst  1,18S8, 
to  JnlySl,  1894,  incluBlTe,  and  hare  aeen  that  all  the  bonda,  notea,  mortgagei, 
certUcatei  of  atock,  and  other  eridencea  of  propertr,  which  were  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  aaid  jear,  or  have  l>eea  receired  bj  him  daring  aaid  j'ear, 
■re  now  In  hia  poaieaaion,  or  are  fdllj  acconnted  for  bj  entriea  made  therein ; 
they  haie  alao  noticed  all  parmentt,  both  of  principal  and  Intereat,  Indoraed 
on  any  of  aaid  bonda  or  notea,  and  hare  aeen  that  the  amonnts  ao  Indoraed 
h»Te  been  doljr  credited  to  the  College. 

Thejr  hare  in  like  manner  latialied  themaelre*  that  all  the  entriea  fbrmnieya 
expended  by  the  Treaanrer,  or  charged  in  his  booka  to  the  College,  are  well 
Tonched ;  anch  of  them  ac  are  not  inpported  by  coonter  entriea  ht^iag  proved 
by  regnlar  ronchera  and  receipt*. 

They  hare  alao  teea  that  all  the  entriea  fbr  laid  year  are  duly  tranaferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  acfoonta  there  are  rightly  eatt,  and  the  balance* 
carried  forward  correct];  to  new  acconols. 

(Signed,) 

HBNBT  L.  HIOGINSON,      \     Oommtittte  on  ihi  part  of 
SAMUEL  HOAR,  /  ttc  Corporation. 

HOSES  WltXIAHS, 
BOQER  WOLCOTT. 
CHARLES   H.   PARKER,  \a>mmMatonfkt  parttfAi 


ISRAEL  M.    SFELHAN,  Board  of  (htr-trt. 

JACOB   C.   ROGERS. 
FRANCIS  L.  EIQOINSON, 


BoaTON,  January  ^i  18U. 
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